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Preface 


In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, works by Remigio Sabbadini, Giu- 
seppe Cammelli, Roberto Weiss, Paul Oskar Kristeller, Nigel G. Wilson, and 
other scholars paved the way for the study of the Greek revival in the Renais- 
sance, a phenomenon that shaped the culture of that time and deeply influ- 
enced modern Western culture. Now, in the twenty-first century, the increasing 
number of books, articles, and research projects being produced on this topic 
demonstrate that this field of research is stimulating more and more interest. 
Nevertheless, some aspects still need to be explored and analyzed in depth. The 
present volume aims to respond to this demand. 

Causes, developments, features, and consequences of the Greek revival usu- 
ally find little room in history books. Greek, the official language of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, was scarcely spoken in the West during the Middle Ages. Moreover, 
the Greek used for commerce, politics, and religion was deeply different from 
the language of the masterpieces of ancient Greek literature. While Byzantines 
were regularly trained to read classical Greek in school, in the West the study 
of literary Greek had almost totally died out since late antiquity. Latin trans- 
lations allowed medieval scholars to access few Greek literary and scientific 
works: apparently, there was no need for or interest in a direct approach to the 
original texts. One of the reasons was that such texts were written in the lan- 
guage of a nation that most Westerners considered as a political and religious 
enemy. 

The Western attitude toward Greek culture changed only in the late four- 
teenth century, thanks to the establishment of closer relations between Byzan- 
tium and the West and, especially, the efforts of pre-humanistic circles to 
recover the Greek roots of Latin culture. In 1397, the Byzantine scholar Manuel 
Chrysoloras moved from Constantinople to Florence and began to teach Greek 
at the Studium Florentinum. Chrysoloras’ teaching fulfilled the humanists’ 
desire to acquire knowledge of the Greek language and, in this way, to access 
texts that had been totally ignored during the Middle Ages. One of the keys to 
Chrysoloras' success was his grammar, entitled Erotemata, "Questions." In this 
first “Greek grammar for foreigners,” Chrysoloras simplified and made accessi- 
ble to Westerners the complex Greek grammatical system inherited from antiq- 
uity. Thus, the meeting between two pedagogical traditions played a significant 
role in the restoration of the teaching of Greek in the West. 

From Florence, the study of Greek rapidly spread throughout Europe. 
Schools of Greek multiplied, thanks also to the inflow of many scholars escap- 
ing from Byzantium under the Turkish threat. Many tools for the teaching 
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and learning of Greek were created. In addition to Chrysoloras' Erotemata, the 
grammars by the Byzantine scholars Theodore Gaza and Constantine Lascaris, 
as well as the schoolbooks and lexica used in Byzantium, became available to 
humanists both in manuscript form and in print. In 1498—i.e., one century 
after Chrysoloras' arrival in Italy—Urbano Bolzanio from Belluno published 
the first Greek grammar written by a Westerner, demonstrating that a Western 
tradition of Greek studies had been established and, consequently, the Greek 
language had acquired a permanent place in the Western curriculum studio- 
rum. 

However, there are reasons to suppose that the dissemination of Greek stud- 
ies in Europe did not take place as simply and straightforwardly as is usually 
described. First of all, itis highly probable that a Greek revival started indepen- 
dently and differently from Florence in areas of the Mediterranean where the 
interchange between Greek and Western cultures was intense. In South Italy, 
Crete, and the parts of Greece under Venetian rule, where Greek studies had 
been alive since antiquity, the “new” culture had to come to terms with well- 
established pedagogical traditions; the merging of tradition and innovation led 
to original teaching methods, which deeply influenced the cultures of those 
areas. 

Secondly, and more importantly, Chrysoloras' way to Greek was not the only 
one available to humanist teachers and students. The importance of Chrys- 
oloras' teaching was recognized during his lifetime and has been emphasized 
repeatedly through modern times. Recent studies have analyzed in detail the 
tools and methods Chrysoloras used in his classroom, as well as the effects of 
his pedagogy on his contemporaries. However, manuscripts and other docu- 
ments show that teachers did not necessarily adopt the tools available on the 
market, but usually created their own tools (grammars, readers, lexica, etc.) 
for their classes and developed their own pedagogical methods and strate- 
gies according to their background and tastes, as well as the demands of their 
pupils. In turn, pupils often found their own ways to approach the language, 
improve their competence, and put their knowledge into practice. Conse- 
quently, during the Renaissance, several different pedagogical traditions appar- 
ently existed or coexisted in different areas of the Eastern and Western Mediter- 
ranean. 

The main purpose of this volume is to highlight pedagogical methods and 
approaches to Greek as documented by direct sources such as manuscripts, 
letters, treatises, art works, etc. Rather than offering a survey of all Renaissance 
schools and teachers of Greek—an overambitious task, given the present state 
of research in this field—it intends to contribute to a better definition of the 
Greek revival by investigating some specific aspects that have been scarcely 
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considered or never examined until now. Firstly, the essays collected in this 
volume present the history and geography of the Greek revival from a much 
wider perspective than the one traditionally adopted: this volume focuses on 
the teaching and learning of Greek in different areas and at different times, the 
individuals involved in this process, and the ways the study of Greek influenced 
and was influenced by other disciplines such as philosophy, sciences, and the 
visual arts. 

Secondly, through a careful analysis of primary sources, the contributors 
to this volume address issues related to the evolution of Greek grammar and 
pedagogy, the manifold ways of transmission of classical texts, the intense 
circulation of books and ideas in early modern Europe, and their effects on 
Western culture. The papers are ordered chronologically and cover a wide 
range of historical and cultural aspects from the end of the fourteenth century 
to the early sixteenth. They restore our knowledge of more or less famous 
humanist teachers and students, allowing us to enter their libraries, sit at 
their desks, and reconstruct their readings, the contents of their lectures, and 
their approaches to Greek. The journeys of these humanists, the contacts they 
established, their success or failure, and the movements of their books help us 
enrich our understanding of the complex reality of the European Renaissance. 
More importantly, these essays clarify that, for humanists, the recovery of 
the Greek language was closely related to the recovery of Greek literature, 
philosophy, sciences, and other disciplines: in other words, Greek culture in 
its entirety. 

We, the editors, have conceived this book as a point of departure rather 
than a point of arrival, hoping to stimulate more research in a field that is still 
open to new discoveries. A considerable amount of original texts (e.g., ora- 
tions, letters, and poems) written in Greek by Western humanists still await 
to be studied, along with documents concerning the teaching and learning of 
Greek language and literature (e.g., teaching tools, course materials, students’ 
notebooks, book prefaces, and epistles). With this volume, we hope to encour- 
age Classicists, Byzantinists, and scholars of Renaissance culture to devote their 
energies to such texts. We are convinced that the publication and study of pri- 
mary sources are of fundamental importance to spark interest, stimulate other 
contributions and, in this way, increase knowledge of all aspects of Renaissance 
Greek. 

We have undertaken the task of editing this volume with the same enthu- 
siasm of the first humanists who approached the “new” language because we 
believe that the importance of the Greek revival goes well beyond cultural his- 
tory: this successful case of exchange and interaction between East and West 
may teach a lesson to the contemporary world. 
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Mousouros”; "Aulus Janus Parrhasius" instead of “Giovan Paolo Parisio”; etc.). 
The bibliography is updated to March 2016. 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Transmission and Reception of Manuel 
Moschopoulos’ Schedography in the West 


Fevronia Nousia 


Byzantine scholars and teachers stressed on every possible occasion the pivotal 
role of grammar in the training of students and how fundamental its mastery 
was to the acquisition of knowledge. In the Byzantine school, the principal 
method used for the teaching of grammar from the eleventh century onwards 
was schedography.! This method consisted of the application of grammatical 
rules students had already learned, by means of short texts (σχέδη) aiming at 
mastering orthography and enriching students’ vocabulary. 

The schedography of Manuel Moschopoulos (ca. 1265-ca. 1316) became the 
standard textbook used for the teaching of grammar from the end of the thir- 
teenth century onwards, replacing its convoluted predecessors to such a degree 
that Moschopoulos became the “schedographer” par excellence.? Cast in the 
popular question-and-answer format, Moschopoulos' schedography contains 
twenty-two schede of both secular and religious content, accompanied by brief 
commentaries on lexicography, orthography, grammar, morphology, syntax, 
and etymology. 

The vast number of extant manuscripts of Moschopoulos' schedography 
preserved in major libraries in Europe? attest to its widespread use for the learn- 
ing of the Greek language not only by Greek teachers and students in Byzan- 
tium, but also by Westerners. In this paper, I examine the influence on, the rela- 
tions with, and the reception of Moschopoulos' Schedography in the West look- 
ing at four important sources of its transmission: the humanists who used it, its 
presence in two major Renaissance libraries (the Vatican Library and Bessar- 
ion's book collection, now in the Marciana Library in Venice), some representa- 
tive extant manuscripts from these collections, and the French editio princeps. 


1 Onschedography in Byzantium, see Nousia 2016, 49-92. See also, e.g., Ciccolella 2008, 113-118; 
Agapitos 2013, 2015a, and 2015b; Silvano 2015, and the bibliography quoted therein. 

2 Ciccolella 2008, 115. 

3 Arough estimate of the Moschopoulean manuscripts containing his schedography in its 
entirety amount to ca. 121 (cf. Pinakes, s.v.). 
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2 NOUSIA 
1 Humanists 


The learning of Greek in the West was marked by the arrival of Manuel Chryso- 
loras in Florence in 1397 as teacher of Greek. The previous independent self- 
study of Greek, based on a comparative reading mainly of bilingual theological 
texts, as Ambrogio Traversari (1386-1439) states in his letter to Francesco Cop- 
pola,^ gave way to the systematic study of Greek based on the grammatical 
manuals and texts, which, under the guidance of Byzantine teachers, facilitated 
first the acquaintance with and then the learning of Greek. 

Chrysoloras and other Byzantine scholars and teachers, in their efforts to 
impart and teach Greek language and culture to Westerners, had to adjust their 
teaching to the levels and needs of their “new” students. Grammar continued 
to be considered fundamental to the mastery of Greek, and thus new grammat- 
ical manuals had to be composed. Those by Chrysoloras, Constantine Lascaris, 
and Theodore Gaza enjoyed great popularity. It seems that Demetrius Chal- 
condyles’ grammar was useful, too, though not very popular. 

Grammatical theory as expounded in Greek manuals was abridged, some- 
times translated into Latin, and adjusted to the level of difficulty expected for 
the Western student. However, theory was not sufficient for those who wished 
to learn to speak and write correctly in Greek. Practice was also indispensable: 
from the thirteenth century onwards, this demand was satisfied through the 
Moschopoulean schedography. 

Before proceeding to the humanists who used or possessed Moschopoulos' 
work, it is important to examine the reasons why it was used by non-native 
Greek speakers.® First, its question-and-answer format was familiar to West- 
erners as was another feature of the schedographic commentary, the parsing 
of sentences, which was common to both Greek and Western educational tra- 
ditions. Second, the Moschopoulean work constituted a unique bridge with 
a twofold goal: it was linked with grammatical manuals by citing the main 
points of grammatical theory and, at the same time, helped students to pass 
smoothly to the next stages of their training, namely, poetry and rhetoric, the 
latter being of crucial importance in the school curriculum. Moschopoulean 
schedography included many literary quotations from classical, post-classical, 
and Christian authors,” which were used as examples to clarify difficult and 


4 Bertalot 1975, 262-263. See also Berschin 1988, 35, with n. 64 (with an English translation of 
this important text), and 290-291; and Nousia 2016, 142-143, with n. 8. 

5 Cataldi Palau 2008b, 233. 

6 Percival 2002, 104; and Robins 2000, 422. 

7 See Keaney 1971, 305-308; and Nousia 2016, 79 and 158. 
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obscure grammatical issues. In addition, the vast numbers of synonyms and 
words cited therein helped the student to build a rich vocabulary. All these 
advantages resulted in Byzantines and non-Byzantines alike using Moschopou- 
los’ schedography in their efforts to master Greek. 

Guarino Guarini (1374-1460), a student of Manuel Chrysoloras, was among 
the first humanists, mainly Italian, who possessed copies of the Moschopou- 
lean schedography. Pertusi stated that Guarini acquired a copy of Moschopou- 
los’ schedography most probably for his students, either Francesco Barbaro 
(1390-1454) or Leonardo Giustinian (1388-1446).? This codex has been iden- 
tified with St. Petersburg, Rossijskaja Nacional'naja Biblioteka, gr. 58, copied 
by George Baiophoros on 2 June 1424.!° Another Moschopoulean manuscript, 
originally part of Francesco's library which was later passed on to his grandson, 
Ermolao Barbaro the Elder (1410-1471/1474), is Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, 
Lg sup., a palimpsest codex also copied by Baiophoros.! The humanist Cristo- 
foro Garatone (ante 1398-1448), returning from Constantinople, brought with 
him, among other Greek manuscripts, a codex with the Moschopoulean sche- 
dography, which is presently Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. 
gr. 19.12 Bartolomeo Lapacci (1402-1466) did the same. The codex he possessed 
is Ms. San Marco 316, preserved in the Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana in 
Florence.!? Giorgio Valla (ca. 1447-1499) possessed another manuscript with 
Moschopoulos’ schedography, codex M 51 sup. of the Biblioteca Ambrosiana in 
Milan. 

One of the humanists who made extensive use of the Moschopoulean sche- 
dography was Giovanni Tortelli (1400-1466). Tortelli visited and stayed in Con- 
stantinople between ca. 1433 and ca. 1438. Mariarosa Cortesi has studied in de- 
tail the contribution of the Moschopoulean schedography to Tortelli’s Vocabu- 
larium" and the ways in which he made the best use of Moschopoulos' work.!5 


8 For other Westerners who possessed copies of the Moschopoulean work, see Pinakes, s.v. 
See also Ciccolella 2010, 587—588. 

9 Pertusi 1980, 195-196, with n. 66. 

10 On George Baiophoros, see Gamillscheg 1977, 1979, and 1981 (2010), as well as Cataldi Palau 
2008d. 

11 See Diller 1963, 260, where the codex has been identified (with certain reservations) with 
Ms. Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, N 248 sup. See also Cataldi Palau 2008d, 285 n. 13, 289, 
297, 300. 

12 Pertusi 1980, 216. 

13  Sabbadini 1905, 50. 

14 Cortesi1979, 449-483. 

15 Byzantine teachers influenced their foreign students, who followed and adopted the same 
methods of teaching and learning Greek in their own turn for their own purposes. See 
Cortesi 1979, 449; and Cataldi Palau 2008b, 233-234. 
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At first, Tortelli adopted the methodology used in schedography, where sin- 
gle words are analyzed with shorter or longer commentaries on etymology, 
derivatives, and synonyms. However, in his own work, which is more concise, 
Tortelli selected some examples out of the twenty-two Moschopoulean schede. 
He also grouped the vocabulary in the Moschopoulean way, i.e., either on the 
basis of the first letter or by derivatives or compounds. For example, “ἰδών, ἴω, 
ἴσθι”; “κύβος, κυβιστής, κυβευτής”; “δόρυ, δορυφόρος, δορυάλωτος.Ἴ6 In addition to 
this “practical part," Tortelli also selected sections from the grammatical the- 
ory mainly contained in the first schedos of the Moschopoulean schedography. 
Thus, he referred to the prepositions (including their breathings and accents), 
presenting and analyzing each of them along with examples, in order to eluci- 
date their different nuances. He also referred to the article, the pronouns, and 
the possessive and demonstrative adjectives. 

Tortelli used the Moschopoulean work also in his Commentarium grammati- 
corum de orthographia dictionum e graecis tractarum, a sort of dictionary where 
mainly Greek words are examined in alphabetical order, in relation to their 
Latin orthography, and with reference to their etymology and spelling through 
quotations from Greek and Latin authors. In this way, Tortelli was following the 
example of Moschopoulos, who had done the same in his schedography.!” 


2 Libraries 


The presence of copies of the Moschopoulean schedography in two of the most 
important libraries of Renaissance Europe, the Vatican Library and Bessarion’s 
collection of Greek manuscripts, offers significant evidence concerning the 
importance of Moschopoulos’ work in fifteenth-century West.!8 The inventory 
of the Vatican Library compiled in 1475 records three codices transmitting 
Moschopoulos’ schedography, which are presently Mss. Vat. gr. 18, 20, and 891.19 

In November 1613, sixty-two codices entered the Vatican Library from the 
Collegio Greco di S. Atanasio, among which Vat. gr. 1527.2° According to the 


16 Cortesi1979, 472 and 478. 

17  Amodern critical edition of Tortelli's De Orthographia remains an urgent desideratum. For 
the sources used by Tortelli, see Donati 2006, 253-342 et passim. See also Tomè 2012, 20148, 
and 2014b. 

18 On the Greek collections in the Vatican Library, see Devreesse 1965; and Sosower, Jackson 
and Manfredi 2006. On Bessarion's library, see, e.g., Labowsky 1979. 

19  BDevreesse 1965, 46, 47, 48 respectively. 

20 Fora description of the codex, see Giannelli 1950, 84-87. See also Canart 1979, 164, 168, 172; 
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Archives of the Library of the Collegio, the codex was catalogued as “Eruthe- 
mata gramaticae (sic). Also, the ex libris states that this paper codex of fols. 1, 
1-131, dated by Giannelli to the fifteenth century, came to the possession of 
“Nicolaus Lascaris from Naxos and his friends.”2! Lascaris taught grammar at 
his own school in Venice sometime before 1593. 

This manuscript is indispensable to our understanding of the ways schedo- 
graphy was used in the classroom by Westerners who wanted to learn Greek. It 
contains twenty out of the twenty-two Moschopoulean schede, as the final part 
of the codex is missing. The text, copied by a so far unidentified Greek hand, 
is full of ligatures and abbreviations. This would suggest that the manuscript’s 
user, either a native or a non-native speaker of Greek, must have had a fairly 
good knowledge of the language. Latin “interventions,” in the form of interlin- 
ear glosses and marginal notes added by a Western hand, appear throughout 
the codex, although varying in extent from one schedos to another.?? In most 
cases, the interlinear gloss gives the equivalent Greek word in Latin. Evidently, 
the main focus here is on the vocabulary, one of schedography's main goals and 
a prerequisite for the student's advancement to subsequent stages of learning, 
namely poetry and rhetoric. However, attention is also given to grammatical 
theory. In cases where a grammatical rule was considered important, a so far 
unidentified Latin hand has added in the margin either the Latin word “regula” 
(e.g., on fols. 9" and 23") or the word “κανών” (e.g., on fols. 21" and 29°). 

The significance of this codex lies on fol. 26", where the etymology of the 
word “σχεδογραφεῖν” is analyzed and commented upon. The Greek scribe has 
written: “σχεδογραφεῖν ... πόθεν γίνεται: ἐκ τοῦ σχέδ(ους) καὶ τοῦ γράφω» while a 
Latin hand has added the word “compendium” above the word “σχέδους” as its 
Latin equivalent. This indicates that schedography was perceived in the West 
primarily as an abridgement. 

It is true that bulky Greek grammatical manuals must have discouraged stu- 
dents, native and non-native speakers alike. This is clearly stated and acknowl- 
edged by Constantine Lascaris (1434-1501), who, in the Preface to his grammar, 
wrote that “Moschopoulos’ abridged grammatical manual, the Ἐρωτήματα Ipap- 
ματικά, even though considered short at his own time, later on was deemed 


Lilla 2004, 35, 37; and Nousia 2016, 81-82 and 147-148. On the Greek College in Rome, see 
Tsirpanlis 1980; Fyrigos 1979, 1980, and 1983; and Nin 2007. 

21 Ms. Vat. gr. 1527, fol. 1": “Νικολάου Λασκάρεως τοῦ Ναξίου | καὶ τῶν φίλων τὸ τεῦχος”; cf. 
Giannelli 1950, 87. See Nousia 2016, 147-148, with n. 37. 

22 Foratranscriptionofthe Latin glosses from two schede in Ms. Vat. gr. 1527, see Nousia 2016, 
Appendix II. 
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by everybody lengthy, tedious, and unfit for a broader readership.73 Although 
Lascaris criticized these sorts of abridgments in another of his works,?* he 
nevertheless endorsed their use, stating that he himself, most probably being 
compelled to adjust his teaching to the needs of his Western students, used 
ἐπιτομαί, compendia, for his own students.?5 

It appears, therefore, that, in the post-Byzantine era, Western students, in 
their effort to understand and assimilate the difficult grammatical theory of 
the Greek language, used schedography under their teachers’ guidance as a 
compendium, in order to grasp the most important grammatical rules that had 
been selectively gathered and cited throughout the work and, at the same time, 
to enable themselves to extend their vocabulary with the selection of synonyms 


23 Constantine Lascaris, Proemium ad libros suos de grammatica quod in excusis desideratur, 
PG 161, 932-936: 933: “καὶ σχεδὸν μόνος Μοσχόπουλος ἐμονάρχησεν, οὗ τὸ ἔργον εἰ καὶ βραχὺ τοῖς 
τότε ὡς πρὸς τὰ ἐκείνων ἔδοξεν, ἀλλὰ τοῖς μεταταῦτα μακρὸν καὶ ἀνιαρὸν καὶ πᾶσιν ἀκροαταῖς 
οὐκ ἐφάρμοστον.᾽ 

24 Lascaris, On the Noun and Verb, Epilogue (ed. in Proctor 1900, 207): "Students should not 
be satisfied only with compendia, which are like sketches” (“οὐ δεῖ τοὺς μαθητὰς μόναις 
ἀρκεῖσθαι ταῖς ἐπιτομαῖς ὥσπερ σκιαγραφίαις οὔσαις”). On Lascaris' grammatical treatises, 
see Martinez Manzano 1994, 182-240 and 1998, 133-163; and Nuti 2014, esp. 100-129 and 
250-266. 

25 Lascaris (Proemium ad libros suos [above, n. 23], 936): “I had always taught through 
compendia in Milan, Naples, and Messina in Sicily to the benefit of many Greeks and 
Latins. It was not unreasonable to start (the teaching) with compendia, neither is it 
necessary to neglect or denigrate them, as some silly people do. Forrich and poor, children, 
young, mature, old men, Greeks, and Latins are trained through them. It is better that 
they learn little than nothing. For it is possible to proceed from the small elements to 
greater things. If the learned men in Greece had done so, they would have trained many 
intelligent people. But now, refraining from lengthy works and despising compendia, they 
continue being completely ignorant of logoi. For this reason, I advise all the lovers of logoi, 
however old they may be, who have a learned teacher, to begin with whichever compendia 
they can find and take a taste of grammar, with whose help listening and reading become 
pleasant.” ("Koi ἀεὶ dv ἐπιτομῶν ἐδίδαξα £v τε Μεδιολάνῳ καὶ Νεαπόλει καὶ Μεσσήνῃ τῆς 
Σικελίας, πολλοὺς ὠφελήσας Γραικοὺς καὶ Λατίνους. Ταῦτά τοι οὐδὲν ἀπεικὸς ἀπ’ ἐπιτομῶν 
ἄρξασθαι, οὔτ᾽ αὐτῶν ὀλιγωρεῖν χρὴ οὔτε διασύρειν, ὅπερ τινὲς εὐήθεις ποιοῦσι. Πλούσιοι γὰρ καὶ 
πένητες, παῖδες, νέοι, ἄνδρες, γέροντες, Ἕλληνες καὶ Λατῖνοι, δι’ αὐτῶν παιδεύονται: ἄμεινόν τε 
ὀλιγομαθεῖς γενέσθαι ἢ ἀμαθεῖς. Ἀπὸ γὰρ μικρῶν ἀρχῶν ἐπὶ τὰ μείζω ἀναχθῆναι οἷόν τε’ ὅπερ εἰ οἱ 
ἐν τῇ Ἑλλάδι ὄντες λόγιοι ἐποίουν, ἀληθῶς πολλοὺς εὐφυεῖς ὄντας ἐπαίδευον: νῦν δὲ τὰ μὲν μακρὰ 
ὀκνοῦντες, τῶν δ᾽ ἐπιτομῶν καταφρονοῦντες, ἄγευστοι λόγων πάντη (leg. πάντῃ) διατελοῦσι. Διὸ 
παραινῶ πάντας τοὺς τῶν λόγων ἐραστὰς οἵας ἂν εἶεν ἡλικίας, εὐποροῦντας λογίου καθηγητοῦ 
ἀπ’ ἐπιτομῶν ἄρξασθαι οἵων ἂν τύχοιεν, καὶ γραμματικῆς ἀπογεύσασθαι, μεθ᾽ ἧς ἡδὺ τὸ ἀκούειν 
καὶ ἀναγινώσκειν”). 
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and other words cited. Undoubtedly, this was not an easy or enjoyable task. 
The note “Donatus g(rae)cus optimus" on fol. of the same codex reveals a 
preference for the Greek Donatus over the Moschopoulean schedography.?6 
The Western use of schedography as an abridgement is also evident in two 
manuscripts that belonged to Bessarion's Library?? and are now preserved in 
the Marciana Library in Venice.28 These are Mss. Marc. gr. 514 and 485. The 
former is a paper codex of 448 folios, dated by Elpidio Mioni to the end of 
the fourteenth century.?? Among other texts, the Moschopoulean schedogra- 
phy is preserved, in a summarized and unique way, on fols. 125'-134".3° Except 
for the first one, each of the twenty-two schede is numbered in Greek numer- 
als (8 -xB') on the margin. The text of each schedos is copied in red ink, but 
only the initial one or two lines are quoted. Below the text, the words of the 
schedos form a vertical list, divided into three columns. The first one con- 
tains the main word, sometimes accompanied by an article or a preposition 
and an article or an adjective, etc., depending on the structure of the text 
of the schedos; for example: “Χριστός, 6 Θεός, ἀπὸ τοῦ ξύλου, πλεῖστον στρα- 
tov.” The second column contains the part of the word of the first column, 
either a syllable accompanied sometimes by its variant forms on the basis 
of the antistoicha (e.g., “yey χρυ xpet”), or a word, which is the stem of the 
word of the first column (e.g., “ἀγωγός” < “φωταγωγῆσαι”), which needs to be 
commented upon and for which a grammatical rule should be provided. The 
third column succinctly contains the beginning of the grammatical rule, some- 
times in interrogative form (e.g., “tiva διὰ τοῦ ἀγωγός”). The three columns 
are interrupted by the insertion of blocks of grammatical commentary, which 
cover the whole width of the written surface. This commentary usually covers 


26 Nousia 2016, 148; cf. Giannelli 1950, 87. See also Ciccolella 2008, esp. 151-511 et passim. 

27 I would like to thank Dr. Elisabetta Sciarra of the Marciana Library for providing me with 
digital photos of the folios of Mss. Marc. gr. 485 and 514 while the Library’s reproduction 
office was closed. 

28 Four out of the seven manuscripts now in the Marciana Library containing the Moscho- 
poulean schedography originally belonged to Bessarion's library: Mss. Marc. gr. 130 (Bessar. 
no. 51), 482 (no. 474), 485 (no. 473), and 514 (no. 460). 

29 Fora description of the codex, see Mioni 1985, 376-380. 

30 A transcription of fols. 125-134 is provided in Appendix 1. I have offered a diplomatic 
transcription with abbreviations and suspensions included in round and pointed brack- 
ets, respectively. I have reproduced the format of the manuscript to show its use as a quick 
reference manual of grammar. Double dots over iota and upsilon were not transcribed, 
except when indicating that these vowels do not form a diphthong. Orthography, accen- 
tuation, punctuation and the breathings (or their omission) have been maintained, and 
proper names have been capitalized. Iota subscript has not been supplemented. 
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two to five lines, except when the pronoun and preposition are analyzed. In 
these cases, the analysis occupies whole folios. 

It should be noted that, in several cases, the words listed and analyzed are 
not contained in the selection of the two-line text cited in the beginning of 
each schedos. However, they do belong to the relevant schedos in its full length. 
This shows that it was considered more important to cite the words and the 
relevant references to grammatical rules than to include the whole text. After 
all, the text of the schede was intentionally created and composed on the basis 
of the grammatical rules and vocabulary the teacher wanted to impart to his 
students. In this sense, Ms. Marc. gr. 514 highlights the main points of each 
schedos a teacher ought to stress. 

Ms. Marc. gr. 485, also belonging to Bessarion's library, offers a similar exam- 
ple of the succinct way the Moschopoulean schedography was used most prob- 
ably by teachers.?! It is a paper codex of fols. 1-11, 1-297, dated by Mioni to 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. Among other texts, this manuscript 
transmits the Moschopoulean schedography in its entirety on fols. 139'-262". 
The subsequent fols. 2627-264" contain another schedos (along with its anal- 
ysis), which is not Moschopoulean but is often included in schedographic 
anthologies (inc. “6 ἴδει στοιχῶν”). After the twenty-three schede and their com- 
mentaries, fols. 264"—266" present the main grammatical rules included in the 
Moschopoulean schedography in a more systematic way than in Ms. Marc. gr. 
514.82 

The written space of each folio has been divided into three columns. Each 
schedos is introduced by a cross, followed by its first word or words (up to three). 
A space of one line is usually left between the schede to make the reference to 
the rules of each schedos more easily distinguishable for the reader. Then, the 
main grammatical rules contained in each schedos are listed, being distributed 
through the three columns. For each rule, only the beginning is quoted: this 
makes the reference to the lists easier and quicker. 

The rather systematic way the material is arranged in the two Venice codices 
would help the teacher refer to specific points throughout the text of the 
Moschopoulean schedography, teaching students only the selected grammat- 
ical rules and vocabulary he wished, thus avoiding the use of lengthy gram- 
matical manuals that would daunt and discourage students in their efforts to 
learn Greek. Anna Comnena would have undoubtedly deplored this,?3 but such 


31 For the description of the codex, see Mioni 1985, 291-292. 

32 Fora transcription of fols. 262-264", see below, Appendix 11. The criteria adopted in 
transcribing the text are explained above, n. 30. 

33 Anna Comnena, Alexiad 15. 7. 9 (ed. 2001, 485, 18-23): “tod σχέδους ἡ τέχνη [...] παρίημι δὲ 
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was the new reality in the post-Byzantine period, where a concise manual with 
only the absolutely necessary pieces of information would be most welcome 
and indeed invaluable. 


3 The French editio princeps 


The Moschopoulean schedography continued to be copied well into the six- 
teenth century, and its value and contribution to the correct learning of Greek 
was duly acknowledged.?^ It is evident that Westerners continued to use it, and 
their preference was most probably one of the reasons that the text was among 
the first to be edited in Paris. At that time, French humanists were picking up 
the baton of fostering and cultivating the Greek letters from the Italians, trying 
to “compete with them for the new learning.”3° 

In the beginning of 1545, the Royal printer Robertus Stephanus (Robert Esti- 
enne) published the Moschopoulean schedography under the title “Tod σοφω- 
τάτου καὶ λογιωτάτου Μανουήλου τοῦ Μοσχοπούλου περὶ σχεδῶν; accompanied 
by a Latin subtitle: "Manuelis Moschopuli de ratione examinandae orationis libel- 
lus.”36 This editio princeps was an in-quarto volume that became renowned for 
the elegance of the Greek typefaces used, known as “grecs du roi.’3” The edi- 


[...] καὶ ὅσους ἐπισυναγωγὴν ἐτεχνάσατο παντοδαπῶν ὀνομάτων [...]. ταῦτα δὲ λέγω ἀγχομένη 
διὰ τὴν παντελῆ τῆς ἐγκυκλίου παιδεύσεως ἀμέλειαν. τοῦτο γάρ μου τὴν ψυχὴν ἀναφλέγει [...].᾽ 
In this famous passage, Anna disapproves of the way students learn grammar through 
schede without properly reading and studying poetry and prose: see Agapitos 2013, 93-96, 
with an English translation and commentary. 

34 On fol. 1" of Ms. El Escorial, Real Biblioteca de San Lorenzo, ®. 111. 14, copied by Zacharias 
Calliergis in the sixteenth century and mainly preserving the Moschopoulean schedogra- 
phy, the title is replaced with the note: “σχέδη τοῦ σοφωτάτου μοσχοπούλου | ἀναγκαῖα τοῖς 
σπουδαίοις.’ On the copying activity of Zacharias Calliergis, see Chatzopoulou 2012 (esp. 22, 
24 with n. 84 with references to the Escorial codex). For a description of the manuscript, 
see de Andrés 1965, 68. 

35 Stevens 1950b, 10. On French humanism, the ways of learning Greek, and the printing of 
Greek books in France during the Renaissance, see also Bunker 1939; Stevens 1950a; Arm- 
strong 1954; Fürstel 2000; Sanchi 2006; Maillard et al. 1999-2010; and Boudou, Kecskeméti 
et al. 2009. 

36 Keaney (1971) has classified this editio princeps as Class 111 in his categorization of the 
schedographic tradition. For a summary of Keaney's classification, see Nousia 2016, 78— 
79; and Silvano 2015, 122, al. 

37 This famous Greek typeface was based on the handwriting of Angelos Vergikios, a famous 
Cretan copyist and calligrapher who lived in France in the days of King Francis 1. Claude 
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tion of the text was based on a single manuscript “ex Biblioteca regia” which 
so far remains unidentified. The book is entirely in Greek, with no Latin pref- 
ace, notes or comments. Taking into consideration the flourishing of Greek 
studies among French humanists during the period in which the edition was 
published, it is clear that this manual was aimed at scholars who already had a 
good knowledge of Greek. 

The edition closes with an index of words commented upon by Moschopou- 
los throughout the book: “ἔλεγχος τῶν ἑρμηνευθέντων Μοσχοπούλῳ ἐν τούτῳ τῷ 
περὶ σχεδῶν βιβλίῳ.” It is followed by another list of variants between the edition 
and another, hitherto unidentified, codex vetustissimus in the Bibliotheca regia, 
which came to Stephanus’ attention once the printing of the edition was com- 
pleted: “AIAPOPAI ΑΣ EYPOMEN EN TINI παλαιοτάτῳ ἀντιγράφῳ, τυπωθέντος 
ἤδη τοῦ βιβλίου, τυχόντες αὐτοῦ ἐκ τῆς βασιλέως βιβλιοθήκης” 

Since there is no evidence about the tirage of the book, we cannot be certain 
how well it was received.38 However, Joseph Kurzbóck's comment in his preface 
to the second reprint of the Περὶ σχεδῶν two centuries later (Vienna, 1773) is 
indicative: the scarcity of Stephanus’ edition prompted him to reprint it. It 
should be noted that Kurzbéck’s edition was mainly intended for the Greek 
community in Vienna. 

From its composition around the end of the thirteenth century to the ap- 
pearance of the two printed editions, Moschopoulos’ schedography undoubt- 
edly continued to transmit, with its practical method, the basic grammatical 
rules, the syntax, and vocabulary students needed to learn in order to proceed 
further and, at some stage, be able to read and appreciate the Greek works of 
Classical and Late Antiquity, the Church Fathers, and the Byzantine authors. 
This is the main reason that both Greek and Western students and teachers 
used it both in printed and manuscript form for nearly five centuries. 


Garamond designed this typeface under King’s order in 1541, and Robert Estienne used it 
for his Greek editions. See Armstrong 1954, 52-55, 124, and 127-128. 

38 Five copies of Stephanus’ edition are preserved in the British Library. See Short-title Cat. 
France. 
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Appendix I 
Marc. gr. 514, fols. 1257-1347 


Κανόνες τοῦ πρώτου σχέδους: ~ «Κ(ύριε) Ἰ(ησοῦ) Χ(ριστ)ὲ ὁ Θ(εὸ})ς ἡμῶν ὁ ἀσπόρίως) 
εὐδοκήσας τεχθῆναι ἐκ τῆς Ἁγίας Θ(εοτό)κου:- 


Κ(ύριε XU Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς xv συλλαβ(ῆς): 

Κ(ύρι)ε κοι Τίνα διὰ τῆς ο΄ καὶ V δει»φ«θόγγ»ου:- 
Κύριε ριε Τίνα διὰ τοῦ tog ἐπίθετα: 

Ἰησοῦ ty ιο Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς i ἀρχόμ(εν)α, ἔχοντα: 
Χριστὲ: χρι Τίνα διὰ τοῦ iw ἐνεργητικ(ῶς): 
Χριστὸς: ιστός Τίνα διὰ τοῦ ιστός ὀξύτονα: 

Χριστὸς: Xp» XPE χρει Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς xpt συλλαβ(ῆς): 

ὁ Θεὸς: θέω Ἐκ τοῦ θέω: τὰ διὰ τοῦ έω" 

ὁ Θ(εὸ}ς θε Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς θε συλλαβῆς ἀρχόμ(εν)α:-- 
ὁ Θ(εὸ}ς εος Τίνα διὰ τοῦ toç ὀξύτονα: τινὰ μ(ὲν): 
ἡμῶν: NU tk Etu T{T}à ἀπὸ τοῦ η’ ἀρχόμ(εν)α, ἔχοντ(α):-- 


Τὸ ο’, πόσα σημαίνει: ἕξ: ἔστι γὰρ ἄρθρον ἀρσενικὸν, προτακτικὸν, χωρὶς τόνου: (καὶ) ὑποτα- 
κτικὸν οὐδέτερον, μετατόνου: ~ || (fol. 125") 

Ἰστέ(ον), ὅτι τὰ ἄρθρα, ποτὲ μὲν κατ’ ἐξοχὴν λαμβάνονται: (ὡς) ὅταν εἴπω, ὁ ποιητὴς εὐθὺς 
γὰρ τὸν Ὅμηρον ἐξόχως νοεῖν δίδωμ(ι):-: 

Ἰστέον, ὅτι τὸ Ἀμόριον (sic), πολύσημόν ἐστι: δηλοῖ γὰρ στέρησ(ις)’! ὡς ἐν τῶ ἄφρων ὁ 
ἐστερημένος φρονήσεως:: 

Τὸ a’, μακρὸν ἐστιν ἢ βραχὺ: μακρὸν μὲν θέσει’ φύσει δὲ βραχὺ: τὸ γὰρ στερητικὸν α΄, φύσει 
βραχύ ἐστιν ἀεὶ: + 

Ποῖα λέγονται μεσότητος: ὅσα ἀπὸ τῆς γενικῆς τῶν πλη(θυντικ)(ῶν) γίνοντ(αι)' (καὶ) ὅσα δὲ 
ἀφ᾽ ἑτέρας:-- 

Ἐκ πόσων δή πτώσεων, γίνονται τὰ ἐπιρρήματα, ἢ σηµασίαι ἐπιρρημάτων: ἐκ πασῶν: + 
Ἀσπόρως: ρος ρως Τὰ εἰς ὡς ἐπιρρήματα: 

X J4 $ $ λ x © λ 7 $ ' d L ' λ » κ 
Τὸ ευ, πόσα σημαίνει δύο: τὸ καλ(ὀν): ὡς τὸ εὖ πράττειν: x(al) εὖ λέγειν: καὶ τὸ εὔκολον: ὡς 
παρ’ Ἱπποκράτει:- 

Τῶν δ(ι)φ(θόγγ)(ων), αἱ μὲν, τρέποντ(αι) ἐν τοῖς παρωχημένοις: αἱ δὲ, ἄτρεπτοι μένουσιν: ~ 


Εὐδοκήσας: δο δω Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς 8o συλλαβῆς: 
Τεχθῆναι: τε ται Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς τε συλλαβῆς: 
Τεχθῆναι: χθι Τὰ εἰς θι προστακτικὰ- 


Περὶ τῶν ἀντωνυμιῶν:-- 
Τοῦ πρώτου προσώπου ἡ εὐθεία ἐγὼ: ὅπερ ἀττικ(ῶς) λέγ(ε)τ(αι) ἔγωγε: σύνηθες γὰρ τοῖς 
ἀττικοῖς, προσλαμβάνειν παραπληρωματικ(οὺς) συνδέσμους: (καὶ) ἐπαίρειν τὰς λέξεις, ἀπὸ 
τοῦ κοινοῦ (καὶ) χθαμαλοῦ: καὶ δωρικῶς, ἐγὼν: (καὶ) ἐγώνη; ἡ γενυκὴ τούτου, κοινῶς μὲν ἐμοῦ" 
ὅπερ ἐγκλινόμενον, οὔτε εἰς ἀντιδιαστολὴν προσώπου λαμβάνεται, (καὶ) τὸ ε’ ἀποβάλλει: 
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οἷ(ον) εἶπον τῆ ψυχῆ μου, σ(ωτη)ρία σου εἰμὶ ἐγὼ: καὶ ἐπὶ τῆς δοτικ(ῆς) αὐτὸ τοῦτο συμβαίνει’ 
(καὶ) ἐπὶ τ(ῆς) αἰτιατυκῆς: ἰωνικῶς (δὲ), ἐμέο']| (fol. 126") ὅπερ, ποτὲ μὲν, προσλαμβάνει τὸ 
U^ καὶ γίνεται ἐμεῖο ποτὲ δὲ προστίθεται αὐτῶ τὸ θεν ἀττικῶς: (καὶ) γίνεται, ἐμεόθεν: (καὶ) 
κ(α)τ(ὰ) συγκοπὴν, ἐμέθεν: δωρικῶς δὲ καὶ αἰολικ(ῶς) ἐμεῦ: ἡ doth, ἐμοὶ: ἡ αἰτιατικὴ, ἐμέ: 
κλητικὰς αἱ πρωτότυποι ἀντωνυμίαι, οὐκ ἔχουσιν: ἡ εὐθεῖα (καὶ) αἰτιατικὴ τῶν δυϊκῶν, vot 
(καὶ) νὼ: ἢ γενυκὴ (καὶ) δοτυκὴ τῶν δυϊκῶν, νῶιν (καὶ) νῶν: ἢ εὐθεῖα τῶν πλη(θυντικ)(ῶν), 
ἡμέες ἡμεῖς: ἡ γενυκὴ, ἡμέων: ἡμῶν: ἡ δοτικὴ ἡμῖν μόνως: ἡ αἰτιατικὴ, ἡμέας ἡμᾶς:-- 

Τοῦ δευτέρου προσώπου ἡ εὐθ(εῖα), σὺ: καὶ δωρικ(ῶς), τύ. ὅπέρ ἐστιν ὅτε ἐγκλίνεται' (καὶ) 
μεταπίπτει εἰς αἰτιατικὴν: (καὶ) προσλήψει τοῦ ν΄ (καὶ) η΄, τύνη: ὅπερ ἐκτείνει (καὶ) tò v’, 
βραχὺ dv, ἐπὶ τοῦ σὺ: ἡ γενικὴ, κοινῶς μὲν cod: ἰωνικῶς δὲ, σέο, (καὶ) σεῖο: ἀττικ(ῶς) δὲ, 
σέθεν: κ(α)τ(ὰ) τὴν ἀναλογίαν τοῦ πρώτου προσώπου: δωρικ(ῶς) (δὲ) (καὶ) αἰολικῶς, σεῦ: ἡ 
δοτικὴ, col ἡ αἰτιατυκὴ, σὲ: κλητικὰς αἱ πρωτότυποι ἀντωνυμίαι, οὐκ ἔχουσιν: ἡ εὐθεία (καὶ) 
αἰτιατικὴ τῶν δυϊκῶν, σφῶι, (καὶ) σφώ: ἡ γενικὴ καὶ δοτικὴ τῶν δυϊκῶν, σφῶιν (καὶ) σφῶν: ἡ 
εὐθεία τῶν πλη(θυντικ)(ὢν) ὑμέες ὑμεῖς (καὶ) δωρικῶς (καὶ) αἰολικῶς ὕμμες: ἀφ᾽ οὗ, ἡ εὐθεία 
(καὶ) αἰτιατυςὴ τῶν δυϊκῶν, Supe ἡ γενικὴ, ὑμέ(ων), ὑμῶν: ἡ δοτυκὴ ὑμῖν μόνως: ποτὲ μὲν 
ὀξυνομένη: ποτὲ δὲ περισπωμ(έν)η κ(αγτ(ὰ) τὴν ἀναλογίαν τοῦ πρώτου: καὶ δωρυκῶς (καὶ) 
αἰολικ(ῶς), ὕμμιν: ἡ αἰτιατικὴ, ὑμέας: ὑμᾶς:- 

Τοῦ τρίτου προσώπου ἡ εὐθ(εῖα), ὃς: ἡ yevna), κοινῶς μὲν οὗ. ἰωνικ(ῶς) δὲ, £o (καὶ) efor 
ἀττικῶς δὲ, ἔθεν' (καὶ) δωρικῶς (καὶ) αἰολικῶς, ευ: ἡ δοτικὴ, ov ἡ αἰτιατικὴ, & ἅπερ προσλαμ- 
βάνουσι τὸ ε΄: καὶ λέγονται, cot, (καὶ) ee Τὰ δυϊκὰ, σφωὲ (καὶ) σφὲ. || (fol. 126") ἐπὶ αἰτιατικῆς 
καὶ οὐδέποτε ἐπὶ εὐθεί(ας): ἀεὶ γὰρ ἐγκλίνονται: οἶ(ον) τίς T ἄρσφωε: καὶ ἐγὼ σφ᾽ ἀπείρξω: 
(καὶ) opty, ἐπὶ γενικῆς καὶ δοτικῆς: ἡ εὐθεῖα τῶν πλη(θυντικ)(ῶν), σφέες, σφεῖς: ἢ γενικὴ 
σφέων σφῶν: ý δοτικὴ, σφίσιν: ἡ αἰτιατικὴ, σφέας σφᾶς.. (καὶ) αὗται μέν εἰσιν αἱ πρωτότυποι’ 
ἀπὸ τούτων δὲ παράγοντ(αι), τέσσαρες (καὶ) εἵκοσι κτητικαὶ:' 

Ἀπὸ τῆς γενικῆς τῶν ἑνικῶν τοῦ πρώτου προσώπου, τρεῖς αὗται: ὁ ἐμὸς- ἡ ἐμὴ’ τὸ ἐμὸν: 
at δὴ πᾶσαι, τὸ ἄρθρον, οὐκ ἴδιον ἔχουσιν: ἀλλὰ τοῦ συνυπακουοµένου αὐταῖς κτήματος: 
συγκλίνονται δὲ τοῖς κτήμασιν: οἷον, ὁ ἐμὸς οἶκος: τοῦ ἐμοῦ οἴκου: καὶ ἐμεῖο ἰωνυκῶς: (καὶ) 
συνακολουθοῦσιν αὐτοῖς, κ(α)τ(ὰ) τοὺς ἀριθμ(οὺς) (καὶ) τὰς πτώσεις ἁπάσας: ὥστε ὅταν μὲν 
ἢ παρὰ τοῖς ποιηταῖς, τοῦ ἐμεῖο πράγματος, κτητική ἐστιν ἀντωνυμία: ὅταν δὲ, τῶν πραγμάτων 
ἐμεῖο, πρωτότυπος. οὐ γὰρ τοῦ αὐτοῦ εἰσὶν ἀριθμοῦ, εἰ καὶ τῆς αὐτῆς πτώσεως ἡ ἀντωνυμία 
(καὶ) τὰ πράγματα: + 

Ἀπὸ τῆς γενικῆς τοῦ δευτέρου προσώπου, αὗται: ὁ σὸς: ἡ σὴ: τὸ σὸν: ἃ (καὶ) ποιητικ(ῶς) Atys- 
ται, ὁ τεὸς: ἡ τε: τὸ τεὸν:-: (Ἀπὸ τῆς γενικῆς τοῦ τρίτου προσώπου, ὁ, ὃς: ἡ, Tj τὸ, ὃν: ἃ (καὶ) 
ποιητικῶς λέγεται, ὁ ἑὸς' ἡ EN τὸ òv αἱ δὲ λοιπαὶ παράγοντ(αι), ἀπὸ τῶν εὐθειῶν, τῶν δυϊ- 
κῶν: (καὶ) τῶν πλη(θυντυο)(ῶν):-- Ἀπὸ τῆς εὐθεί(ας) τῶν δυϊκῶν τοῦ πρώτου προσώπου, ὁ 
νωίτερος: ἡ νωιτέρα- τὸ νωίτερον: αὗται δὲ λέγοντίαι), ὅταν δύο μόνοι μετέχωσι τοῦ κτήματος. 
(καὶ) οὐ πλείους:-- Ἀπὸ τῆς εὐθείας τοῦ B% προσώπου, ὁ σφωίτερος: ἡ σφωιτέρα: τὸ σφωίτε- 
pov:~ || (fol. 1271) 

Ἀπὸ τοῦ τρίτου προσώπου, οὐ παράγεται κτητικὴ ἀντωνυμία: τὸ γὰρ τρίτον πρόσωπί(ον), 
εὐθείαν οὐκ ἔχει ἐν τ(οῖς) δυῦε(οἴς):-- 
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(Ἀπὸ τῆς εὐθείας τῶν πλη(θυντικ)(ῶν) τοῦ πρώτου προσώπου, ὁ ἡμέτ(ε)ρος. ἢ ἡμετέρα: τὸ 
ἡμέτερον". αὗται δὲ λέγονται, ὅταν πολλοὶ µετέχωσι τοῦ κτήματος: 
Ἀπὸ τῆς εὐθεί(ας) τοῦ Br’, ὁ ὑμέτερος: ἡ ὑμετέρα: τὸ ὑμέτερον:-- (Ἀ)πὸ τοῦ τρίτου, ὁ σφέτερος’ 
ἡ σφετέρα: τὸ σφέτερον:-- (Κ)αὶ παρὰ τοῖς ποιηταῖς, ἕτεραι κτητικαὶ, κ(α)τ(ὰ) τὴν ἀκολουθίαν 
τούτων, τῶν ἀπὸ τῶν εὐθειῶν τῶν δυῦκῶν (καὶ) τῶν nAn Ouvr) (ðv) ὁ ἁμὸς: ἡ dpi); τὸ ἁμὸν: 
ἀντὶ τοῦ, ὁ ἡμέτερος: ἡ ἡμετέρα: τὸ ἡμέτερον" (καὶ) ὁ ὑμὸς: ἡ ὑμὴ᾽ τὸ ὑμὸν: ἀντὶ τοῦ, ὁ ὑμέτερος' 
ἡ ὑμετέρα: τὸ ὑμέτερον: ὡς παρ᾽ Ὁμήρίῳ), οἱ δὲ, τάχ᾽ ἐκπέρσωσ' εὖ ναιομένην πόλιν ὑμῖν- ὁ 
THOS ἡ THY’ τὸ σφὸν: ἀντ(ὶ) τ(οῦ) ὁ σφέτερος: ἡ σφετέρα: τὸ σφέτερον: ὅθεν (καὶ) τὸ σφῆσι 
διὰ τοῦ γ΄’ (καὶ) τὸ παρ’ Ἡσιόδω, σὺν σφῆσι παισὶ. (καὶ) αὗται μέν εἰσὶ κτητικαὶ---: 
Εἰσὶ δὲ (καὶ) δεικτικαί τινες ἕτεραι παρὰ ταὐτ(ας)᾽ αἵτινες, εἰσὶν αὗται" οὗτος” αὕτη" τοῦτο" 
ἐκεῖνος-. ἐκείνη" ἐκεῖνο-" (καὶ) κλίνετ(αι),' οὗτος: τούτου: τούτω: τοῦτον: ὦ οὗτος: τὰ δυϊκὰ, 
τούτω: τούτοιν: ὦ τούτω: τὰ πλη(θυντικ)ὰἁ, ἡ εὐθ(εῖα) οὗτοι: τούτων: τούτοις: τούτους: ὦ 
οὗτοι: 
+ αὕτη: ταύτης: ταύτη: ταύτην: ὦ abty τὰ δυϊκὰ, ταῦτα: ταύταιν: ὦ ταῦτα: τὰ πλη(θυντικ)ὰ, 
ἡ εὐθ(εῖα), αὗται: ἡ γενυκὴ, τούτων. ἑτεροκλίτ(ως). ἀκολουθεῖ γὰρ τῶ ἀρσενικῶ- ἡ δοτικὴ, 
ταύταις: ἡ αἰτιατικὴ, ταύτας: ἡ κλητικὴ ὦ αὗται:: 
Τὸ οὐδέτερον, τοῦτο: τούτου: τούτω: τοῦτο" ὦ τοῦτο" || (fol. 127") τὰ δυϊκὰ, τούτω: τούτοιν: ὦ 
τούτω: τὰ πλη(θυντικ)ὰ, ἡ εὐθ(εῖα), ταῦτα: ἑτεροκλίτ(ως)᾽ ἡ γενικὴ, τούτων: ἢ δοτικ, τούτοις: 
ἡ αἰτιατικὴ, ταῦτα: ἡ κλητυκὴ, ὦ ταῦτα: + + αὗται αἱ δεικτικαὶ, προσλαμβάνουσι τὸ |’, ἵνα 
πλείονα τὴν δεῖξιν ἐργάσωνται: οἷον, οὑτοσὶ. αὑτηὶ: τουτοῖ: (καὶ) τουτὶ: (καὶ) ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων 
πτώσεων:- 
Εἰσὶ (καὶ) ἕτεραι, ἕτερόν τι δηλοῦσα οἷον, αὐτὸς: αὐτὴ" αὐτὸ: αἵτινες, ἀναφορὰν δηλοῦσι. (καὶ) 
ἐπιταγματικαὶ λέγοντ(αι)’ λαμβάνονται δὲ (καὶ) ἐπὶ τῶν τριῶν προσώπων: οἷον, αὐτὸς ἐγὼ" 
αὐτὸς σὺ: αὐτὸς ἐκεῖνος: ~ 
Εἰσὶ δὲ (καὶ) ἕτεραι σύνθετοι, ἐπὶ ταυτοπαθείας λαμβανόμεναι: ὅταν δηλαδὴ τὸ αὐτὸ πρόσω- 
πον ἐνεργῆ καὶ πάσχη᾽ εἰσὶ δὲ αὗται ἐμαυτοῦ: σαυτοῦ: ἑαυτοῦ: αἵτινες, εὐθείας οὐκ ἔχουσιν: 
αἱ τοῦ πρώτου δὲ (καὶ) δευτέρου προσώπου, οὐδὲ πλη(θυντικ)ὰ ἔχουσιν: ὅθεν ἡ τοῦ τρίτου, 
χώραν ἔσχεν ἐν τοῖς πλη(θυντικ)οῖς, καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν τριῶν λέγεσθαι προσώπ(ων). οἷον, ἑαυτοὺς 
ἡμεῖς βλάπτομεν: (καὶ) ἑαυτοῖς ὑμεῖς βοηθεῖτε: (καὶ) ἑαυτοὺς ἐκεῖνοι ὠφέλησαν: 
Ὅτι παρὰ ποιηταῖς, (καὶ) ἕτεραί εἰσιν ἀντωνυμίαι, µονόπτωτοι: λέγουσι γὰρ οὗτοι, ἐμὶν ἀντίὶ) 
τ(οῦ) ἐμοὶ. (καὶ) τίν, ἀντ(ὶ) τ(οῦ) σοὶ (καὶ) piv, ὁμοί(ως), ἀντ(ὶ) τ(οῦ) αὐτὸν: Y) αὐτὴν: ἢ 
αὐτὸ--- 

Περὶ τῶν προθέσεων:-- 
Ἡ εξ ἥτις (καὶ) εκ λέγεται: (καὶ) ἡ ἀπό: (καὶ) ἡ πρό: (καὶ) ἡ ἀντί, ἀεὶ γενικῆ συντάσσεται: 
σή(µείωσ]αι δὲ (καὶ) περὶ τῶν λοιπῶν: ~ 
H εν, ἀεὶ δοτικῆ συντάσσετ(αι) ' ποτὲ (δὲ) (καὶ) γενικῆ ἐλλειπτικ(ῶς):-- 
H εἰς ἥτις (καὶ) ες λέγεται, αἰτιατικῆ συντάσσεται’ ποτὲ δὲ (καὶ) γενικὴ ἐλλειπτικῶς: + || 
(fol. 128") 
Ἡ συν, ἀεὶ δοτικῆ συντάσσετ(αι): ~ Ἡ πρός, γενικῆ: (καὶ) Toti (καὶ) αἰτιατικῆ συν- 


τάσσεται: -- 
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Ἡ dvd, del αἰτιατικῆ [p.c. e γενικῆ et sscr. αἰτιατικῆ] συντάσσετ(αι)' ποτὲ δὲ κ(αὶ) γενικῆ 
ἑλλειπτικῶς:- 

Ἡ κατά, γενικῆ συντάσσεται καὶ αἰτιατικῆ-η- 

Ἡ διά, γενικῆ συντάσσεται καὶ αἰτιατικῆ η 

Ἡ μετά, καὶ γενικῆ συντάσσεται (καὶ) αἰτιατικῆ--- 

Ἡ παρά, γενικὴ συντάσσετ(αι)' (καὶ) δοτικῆ" (καὶ) αἰτιατυκῆ:η 

Ἡ ἀντί, ἀεὶ γενικὴ συντάσσεται: 

Ἡ ἐπί, γενικῆ συντάσσετ(αι)' (καὶ) δοτικῆ" (καὶ) αἰτιατυκῆ-:ε 

Ἡ περί, γενικῆ συντάσσετίαι): (καὶ) δοτικῆ: (καὶ) αἰτιατικῆ--- 

Ἡ ἀμφί, ἰσοδύναμος ἐστὶ τῆ epic 

Ἡ ἀπό, ἀεὶ γενικῆ συντάσσεται::- 

Ἡ ὑπο, γενικῆ συντάσσεται: καὶ δοτικῆ: καὶ αἰτιατικῆ:-- 

Ἡ ὑπέρ, γενικῆ συντάσσεται καὶ αἰτιατικῆ:-- 

Ἰστέον ὅτι αἱ προθέσεις μετὰ μὲν τῶν εὐθειῶν ἢ τῶν ῥημάτων συγκείμεναι, ἐν συνθέσει εἰσὶ: 
μετὰ δὲ τῶν πλαγίων, ἐν παραθέσει:: 

Ὅτι ἀπὸ τούτων γίνονται ἐπιρρήματα κ(α)τ(ὰ) τὰς σημασίας αὐτῶν- Ὅτι τὰ γινόμενα ἀπ᾽ 
αὐτῶν ἐπιρρήματα, παρὰ τοῖς ποιηταῖς, ἀντὶ τούτων λαμβάνονται: Ὅτι [ο p.c. ex £], αἱ 
μονοσύλλαβοι ἀναστρέφονται, ὅταν ἐν τέλει λόγου ὦσιν: ~ 

Ἔτι, αἱ δισσύλαβοι καὶ διχρονοῦσαι, ὅμως ἔστιν:-- 


Καὶ ἀειπαρθένου: ει Τὸ ει’ δ(ί)φ(θογγ)ίον) ε’ καὶ V^ (καὶ) ὅσα 
Ἀειπαρθένου: ενος: αινος Τὰ διὰ τοῦ ένος ὀνόμία)τα: 

Ταῖς πρεσβείαις: TIDE’ πραι Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς npe’ συλλα(β)ῆς: 

Ταῖς πρεσβείαις: εια" Τὰ διὰ τοῦ ela παροξύτονα: || (fol. 1287) 


Πᾶσα λέξις ἀπὸ τοῦ p' ἀρχομένη, εἰ προσλάβοι ὄπισθ(εν) αὐτῆς, ἢ συλλαβὴν: ἢ λέξιν: εἰς 
φωνῆεν λήγουσαν, διπλασιάζει τὸ ρ΄. οἷον, ῥηγνύω ἐρρήγνυον: (καὶ) τὰ ἑξ(ῆς):-- 


Χρυσορρήμονος: χρυ Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς χρυ συλλαβῆς:-- 

Φώτισον φω: Go" Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς pw’ συλλαβῆς:-- 

Φώτισον: Cea ζω: ειζω Τίνα διὰ τοῦ ίζω ἐνεργητικ(ῶς):-- 

Τοῦ νέου" ve vat Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς νε’ συλλαβῆς: 

Ἰστέον ὅτι τὸ νῦν πολύσημόν ἐστιν: λαμβάνεται γὰρ ἐνίοτε μὲν ὡς τμῆμα χρόνου: ὡς στιγμὴ 
γραμμῆς:-- _ 

Νῦν νυν Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς νυ συλλαβῆς ἀρχόμενα:- 
Σχεδογραφεῖν: σχε Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς oxe’ συλλαβῆς:-- 

Εὐλόγησον: λολω Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς Ao’ συλλα(βγῆς ἀρχόίμενα):- 

Ὁ εὐσχήμων Ἰωσὴφ ἀπὸ τοῦ ξύλου καθελὼν τὸ ἄχραντόν σου σῶμα, σινδόνι xabapa:~ 

Ὁ εὐσχήμων: «og voc eios Τίνα διὰ τοῦ (poc ὀνόμ(ατα:-- 

Τέτταρες εἰσὶ κανόνες τῆς ὀρθογραφί(ας)' ἀναλογία: διάλεκτος: ἐτοιμολογία: (καὶ) ἱστο- 
pia: 

Ἀπὸ τοῦ ξύλου: va olt Τίνα διὰ τοῦ bw ἐνεργητικ(ῶς):- 


Καθελὼν: EN aA: Τὰ ἀπὸ τοῦ E' ἀρχόμ(εν)α ἔχοντα:- 
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Σῶμα: σω: σο' Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς ow’ συλλαβῆς:- 

Σινδόνι σι ση’ oer Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς σι’ συλλαβῆς:-- 

Εἱλήσας: YA IA ειλ Ἴλη ἡ τάξις, v (καὶ) η΄: εἵλη ἡ θερ(µασία):-- 
Ἐν μνήμ(α)τι yy’ Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς pwn’ συλλαβ(ῆς):-- 

Κηδεύσας' XY) κι χει Τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) xy’ συλλαβῆς [συ in ras.]:- 
Τριήμερος γίνεται ἀπὸ τοῦ τρίς ἐπιρρήματος: (καὶ) τοῦ ἡμέρα: ἡμέρα δὲ, ἀπὸ τοῦ μαρμαίρω 
τὸ λάµπω:- 

Τριήμερος: TPL TOY τρει Τίνα εἰσι (καὶ) ἐπιρρήμ(α)τα: ~ || (fol. 1297) 
Τριήμερος. τρι TOY τρει Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς tet’ συλλαβῆς: 

Τριήμερος: epa arpa Τίνα διὰ τοῦ αίρα 


Κόσμος πόσα σημαίνει: τέσσαρα: κόσμος, τὸ ἐξ οὐ(ρα)νοῦ (καὶ) γῆς (καὶ) τῶν ἐν μέσω σύστημά 
τε (καὶ) σύγκριμα: κόσμος, (καὶ) οἱ ἐντὸς τούτου:-- 


TA κόσμω- κο χω Τίτ]ὰ ἀπὸ τῆς κο’ συλλαβῆς ἀρχόμ(εν)α:-- 
Τὸ μέγα: pe μαι Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς με’ συλλαβῆς: 

Γεωργηθεὶς ὑπὸ Θ(εο)ῦ ἀνεδείχθης τῆς εὐσεβείας γεωργὸς τιµιώτατος:- 

Γεωργηθεὶς γέα Τὰ ἀπὸ τοῦ γέα σύνθετα: 

Γεωργηθεὶς ye yal Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς ye’ συλλαβῆς: 

Ἀνεδείχθης' ήσκω ἴσκω Τίνα διὰ τοῦ ήσκω βαρύτονα: 

Τῆς εὐσεβεί(ας)' σεσαι Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς σε’ συλλαβῆς: 


Τὰ ἀπὸ τῶν εἰς ms ἀρσενικῶν ὀνομάτων, διὰ τοῦ cla γινόμεναι θηλυκὰ, τινὰ μὲν διὰ τῆς ει 
δ(ι)φ(θόγγ)ου γράφεται) (καὶ) προπαροξύνετίαι):-- 

Τιμιώτατος: τι τη τει Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς τι’ συλλαβῆς: ~ 

Τὰ διὰ τοῦ ότερος [p.c. ex ώτερος et ο sscr.] (καὶ) ότατος [p.c. ex ώτατος et o sscr.]. εἰ μὲν 
ἔχουσι τὴν πρὸ τοῦ ο’ [p.c. exw et ο sscr.] συλλαβὴν βραχεῖαν, διὰ τοῦ ω΄ μεγάλου γράφετ(αι)' 
olov, ἁγιώτερος, ἁγιώτατος: ὁσιώτερος, ὁσιώτατος: εἰ δὲ μακρὰν, κἄν τε φύσει κἄν τε θέσει, διὰ 
τοῦ ο’ μικροῦ:-- 

Πάσα συλλαβὴ εἰς ν΄ λήγουσα, ἐὰν συντεθῆ ἑτέρα συλλα(βγῆ ἀρχομένη ἀπὸ τοῦ γ᾽, HAH y ἢ 
p^ 3j c , εἰς αὐτὸ τὸ ἐπαγόμενον, YA p po τρέπει τὸ ν’' ol(ov) συγγενὴς: συλλαβὴ: συμμερίζω: 
συρράπτω. σύσσωμος:-- 


Συλλέξας- λελαι: Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς λε’ συλλαβῆς: 
Εὐφροσύνην: εὐφρο Ὥσπερ γὰρ τὰ διὰ τοῦ: 
AV αἵματος εαι Τὰ ἀπὸ τοῦ ε΄ ἀρχόμ(εν)α ἔχοντα. || (fol. 129") 


v καῇ 


Πᾶσι, πτώσεως δοτικῆς τῶν πλη(θυντικ)(ῶν)' ἡ εὐθεία ὁ πᾶς: (καὶ) κλίν(ε)τ(αι) τοῦ παντὸς: 
ý δοτικὴ τῶν πλη(θυντικ)(ῶν) τοῖς πᾶσιν:-- 


Συγχώρησιν: χω" χο" Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς χω συλλαβῆς, 

Μεσούσης τῆς ἑορτῆς διψῶσαν µου τὴν ψυχὴν: εὐσεβείας πότισον νάματα: ὅτι πᾶσι Σ(ῶτ)ερ 
ἐβόησας:-- 

Τῆς ἑορτ(ῆς): ορ wp Τὸ ο’ πρὸ τοῦ p’, £v τισι μὲν: 

Διψῶσαν: δι δη δει Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς δι συλλαβῆς: 


Τὴν ψυχὴν: VXW OXW Τίνα διὰ τοῦ ύχω ῥήμία)τα: 


Στ’ 
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Τὴν ψυχὴν: ipu por Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς ψυ’ συλλαβῆς: 

Πότισον: πο πω Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς πο’ συλλαβῆς: 

Σ(ῶτ)ερ ἡ εὐθ(εῖα) ὁ Σ(ωτ)ἡρ: ἡ κλητυκὴ τούτου ὤφειλε μὲν εἶναι Σ(ωτγὴρ: τὰ γὰρ εἰς yo 
ὀξύτονα τὴν αὐτὴν ἔχει ὀρθὴν (καὶ) κλητικ(ὴν):-- 


Σῶτερ: wtw όζω Τίνα διὰ τοῦ ώζω ῥήματα: 
Ἐβόησας: βο βω Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς βο’ συλλαβῆς: 
Πινέτω: (vto εινω Τίνα διὰ τοῦ ίνω ἐνεργητικ(ῶς) 
Καὶ πινέτω: TT TY πει Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς πι’ συλλαβ(ῆς): 
Τῆς ζωῆς: ζω Co Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς ζω συλλαβῆς: 


Ἀνῆλθεν ὁ Ἰ(ησοῦ)ς εἰς Ἱἐροσόλυμα (sic): ἔστι δὲ ἐν TH πόλει Ἱερουσαλὴμ, στοὰ τοῦ Σολομῶν- 
τος:- 

Ἀνῆλθεν ὁ Ἰ(ησοῦ)ς εἰς Ἱεροσόλυμα: Ἰστέον ὅτι καὶ αἱ ἄλλαι δισσύλλαβοι προθέσεις: αἱ εἰς 
φωνῆεν λήγουσαι, πλὴν τῆς περί, ἐὰν συντεθῶσιν ἑτέρα λέξει ἀπὸ φωνήεντος ἀρχομ(έν)η, 
ἀποβάλλουσι τὸ ἐπὶ τέλους αὐτῶν φωνῆεν ἀεὶ ἐν τῶ πεζῶ λόγω:- 


Ἱεροσόλυμα ερος Τὰ διὰ τοῦ έρος ὀξύτονα: 
Ἱεροσόλυμα: σολυμα Ἠκολούθησε τοῖς διὰ τοῦ ύμος' 
Ἐν τῇ πόλει: πόλει Π{π)ολῶ τὸ ἀναστρέφομαι: || (fol. 1307) 
Ἱερουσαλεὶμ ἱερουσαλεὶμ Τὰ εἰς eu. Ἑβραϊκὰ, 

Στοὰ στο στω Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς στο’ συλλαβῆς: 
Στοὰ στο στω Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς στο’ συλλαβῆς: 
Κολυμβήθρα ήθρα ἰθρα Τίνα διὰ τοῦ ήθρα (καὶ) ἠτρα᾽ 
Ἄγγελος: ελος Τὰ διὰ τοῦ έλος ὑπὲρ δύο: 
Πρῶτος: πρω προ Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς npo συλλαβ(ῆς): 
Τοῦ τρύχοντος: τρυ τροι Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς τρυ’ συλλαβῆς: 
Νοσήματος: vo Vw Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς νο’ συλλαβῆς: 


(T)dav κανόνισον: ἴδω τὸ βλέπω: ὅπέρ ἐστιν ἄχρηστον: (καὶ) οἱ ἀπὸ τούτου χρόνοι: πλὴν τοῦ 


δευτέρου ἀορίστου: χρώμί(ε)θ(α) δὲ ἀντὶ τούτου, τῶ, θεῶμαι: τῶ βλέπω τῶ ὁρῶ: (καὶ) τ(οῖς) 


τοιούτ(οις):-- 

Τοιγαροῦν: τοιτυ Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς τοι’ συλλαβῆς: 

Ἄνθρωπον: θρω Τὰ παρὰ τὸν ὦπα év:~ 

Καὶ εἶπεν: εἶπεν Τρία εἰσὶ μεταβολικὰ- 

Κλιίδιον: κλινι Τίνα διὰ τοῦ ίνη θηλυκὰ: 

Κλιίδιον: κλι XAN Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς x συλλαβ(ῆς)' 

Κλινίδιον: νι’ Τὰ ἀπὸ τῶν εἰς α΄ (καὶ) εἰς η΄: 

Δεικνὺς ὁ Χ(ριστὸ)ς ὅτι καὶ κατ’ ἀρχὰς τὸν ἄν(θρωπ)ον αὐτὸς ἐδημιούργησε καὶ ἀπὸ χοὸς 
διήρτισε, 

Πηλῶ: nyos ὔλος Neos Τίνα διὰ τοῦ ηγός: (καὶ) ηλός: 


Ἰστέον ὅτι, τὸ ως, πολύσημόν ἐστιν: ἐστι γὰρ ἐπίρρημα παραβολ(ῆς), ἢ ὁμοιώσ(ε)(ως): Aap- 
βάνετ(αι) δὲ (καὶ) ἀντὶ τοῦ ὅτι: (καὶ) ἀντ(ὶ) τ(οῦ) ἵνα: ὅτε (καὶ) ὑποτάσσει' (καὶ) ἀντ(ὶ) τ(οῦ) 
ἕως: (καὶ) ἀντίὶ) τ(οῦ) λίαν: (καὶ) ἀντὶ πολλῶν ἑτέρ(ων):-- 


Παντοδύναμος: δυ δοι Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς Sv’ συλλαβ(ῆς): 
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Τὰ εἰς arp ἀρσενικὰ μονοσύλλαβα, πάντα διὰ τοῦ ω’ μεγάλου Υρ(άφεται): οἷον, ῥὼψ τὸ κοινῶς 
ῥωπάκιον: θὼψ ὁ κόλαξ: σκὼφ, εἶδος ὀρνέου: χλὠψ ὁ κλέπτης: (καὶ) ἕτερα:-- || (fol. 130v) 
Ἤτοι, ποίου μέρους λόγου ἐστὶν ἐνταῦθα: ἐπιρρήμί(α)τος διασαφητικοῦ ἀντ(ὶ) τ(οῦ) ἤγουν: 
ἐν ἄλλοις δὲ (καὶ) σύνδεσμος ἐστὶ: παρὰ μὲν τ(οῖς) ποιηταῖς, ὁ αὐτὸς τῶ μέν:-: Τὸ δὲ ἢ, δηλοῖ 
ἑπτὰ: λαμβάνεται γὰρ, ἐνίοτε μὲν, ὡς σύνδεσμος διαζευκτικὸς:-- 


Τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν: op WH Τὸ ο”, πρὸ τοῦ φ΄, ἐνίοτε μὲν:-- 

Τοῦ σχεδογραφεῖν ἀρχόμενοι, οἱονεί τι βάθρον (καὶ) θεμέλιον κάλλιστόν τε (καὶ) ἰσχυρότα- 
τον:-- 

Olovel οἷος Τίνα διὰ τοῦ δῖος προπερισπώ(µενα): 
Οἰονεὶ- οἱονεὶ αἱ εἰς ι ἐπεκτάσεις, τὸ ι’ ἔχουσιν: 


Ἰστέον ὅτι τὸ τίς, ἑνίοτε μὲν, ἀόριστόν ἐστὶν- ὁτὲ δὲ ἐγκλίνετ(αι)' οἷον, τινὸς ἀν(θρώπ)ου 


εὐφόρησεν ἡ χώρα: 

Θεμέλιον. θεμέλιον Τίνα διὰ τοῦ έλιον διὰ τοῦ ε΄ 
Κάλλιστον: κάλλιστον. Τίνα εἰς ov’ συγκριτικὰ- 
Ἰσχυρότατον: υρός tpóc Τίνα διὰ τοῦ υρός: διὰ τοῦ 

Τὴν ὑμετέραν: υμημ Τίνα πρὸ τοῦ μ΄, τὸ v' ἔχουσ(ιν)' 
Τὴν ὑμετέραν: μετέραν: Τὰ διὰ τοῦ αίτερος (καὶ) αίτατος: 
Θειότατοι’ θεῖος. Τίνα διὰ τοῦ εἴος, διὰ τῆς. 


Θειότατοι- 


θι [p.c. e Get] θη θει Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς θι’ συλλαβ(ῆς): 


Ἐπικεκλημένοι, κανόνισον: καλέω καλῶ: ὁ μέλλων καλέσω: ὁ π(αρα)κ(είµεν)ος κέκληκα ὡς 


ἀπὸ τοῦ κλῶ [in ras.] ἀχρήστου: ὁ γὰρ ἀπὸ τοῦ καλῶ, ἄχρηστος ἐστὶν:-- 


Τῶν κορυφαί(ων) ρυφαι Τὰ ἀπὸ τῶν εἰς α΄ (καὶ) εἰς n” 
Ἀρήγοιτε: p ρει Τίνα διὰ τοῦ hyw βαρύτονα: 
(Καὶ) πᾶσαν στροφ(ὴν)! στρο expo Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς σῖρο συλλαβ(ῆς): 
Ἐλιγματώδη [sic]: λιλη Τίνα διὰ τοῦ ίσσω ἐνεργητικ(ῶς): 
Ἐλιγματώδη [sic]: τω το Τίνα διὰ τοῦ ώδης διὰ τοῦ: 

Πόνοι, γεννῶσι δόξαν: καὶ κάματοι, προξενοῦσι || (fol. 131") ταινίας ὥσπερ φησὶν ὁ μέγας 
Βασίλειος: 

Προξενοῦσι Ec: ξαι Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς Ee’ συλλαβῆς: 

Φησὶ € et Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς φη’ συλλαβ(ῆς): 
Χωρὶς πόνων) yo χο Τὸ χω μέγα, (καὶ) τὸ piç, ι΄: 

Τὴν μελέτην: λελαι Τίνα διὰ τοῦ έτη θηλυκὰ: 

TH ἀναγνώσει: γνω γνο Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς γνω συλλαβῆς: 


Ἀπόστολοι ἅγιοι πρευσβεύσατε τῷ ἐλεήμονι καὶ οἰκτίρμονι καὶ κηδεμόνι πάντων Θ(ε)ῶ:-- 


Ἐλεήμονι: EW αιω 


Kndepoòvi ήδω ειδω 


Τίνα διὰ τοῦ éw ἐνεργητικ(ῶς) 
Τίνα διὰ τοῦ ήδω ἐνεργητικ(ῶς) 


Κηδεμόνι τὸ po’, μικρὸν: τὰ εἰς μων ὀξύτονα, ἐνίοτε μ(ὲν), φυλάττει τὸ ω τῆς εὐθεί(ας) ἐν τῆ 


γενικῆ- ἐνίοτε δὲ συστέλλει:-- 
Παντοίων χρηστῶν: τοῖος 


Φωταγωγῆσαι: ἀγωγ(ὸς). 


Τίνα διὰ τοῦ οἷός διὰ 
Τίνα διὰ τοῦ ἀγωγὸς' 
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Τὰ παρὰ τὸ νοῦς. καὶ ῥοῦς. (καὶ) βοῦς: (καὶ) πλοῦς. γινόμ(εν)α θηλυκὰ διὰ τοῦ Ota, ἢ οὐδέτερα 
εἰς op, διὰ τῆς ο΄ (καὶ) ι΄ δ(ι)φ(θόγγ)ου γρ(άφετ)αι:-- 

Μὴ προσκόπτωσι τὸ μή, ποίου μέρους λόγου ἐστὶν: ἐπιρρήμί(α)τος: ἐνταῦθα μὲν ἀρνητικοῦ: ἐν 
ἑτέροις δὲ (καὶ) ἀπαγορευτικοῦ: ἔστιν ὅτε (καὶ) κατ’ ἐρώτησιν λέγεται:-- 

Ἰστέον δὲ ὅτι, ὅτε κατ’ ἐρώτησιν τοῦτο λέγ(ε)τ(αι), ἢ ἀρνητικόν ἐστιν, οὐδέποτε ὑποτάσσει: 
ὅτε δὲ ἀπαγορευτικόν ἐστιν, εἰ μὲν μετὰ παρατατικοῦ λέγεται χρόνου, οὐδέποτε οὐδ’ οὕτως 
ὑποτάσσει: προστακτικῶ γὰρ ἀεὶ συντάσσεται χρόνω: οἷον μὴ κλέπτε νόω: (καὶ) μή uot οἶνον 
ἄειρε μελίφρονα: εἰ δὲ μετὰ ἀορίστου, ἀεὶ ὑποτάσσει: ὡς παρ᾽ Ἀριστοφάνει, μηδὲν εἴπης 
νήπιον: ἤγουν μὴ εἴπης: + 

Μὴ προσκόπτωσ{ιν) μη pi pet Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς μι συλλα(β)(ῆς):-- || (fol. 131”) 
Ὁδῶ: ow Τίνα ἀπὸ τοῦ ο’ ἀρχόμενα: 

Ἔχε ἐπὶ λογισμῶν ὦ παῖ, τὰ γραφόμενά σοι ῥησείδια (καὶ) λεξείδια: τὰ τιμιώτερα ὑπὲρ 


χρυσίον:-- 

"Eye εαι Τὰ ἀπὸ τοῦ E ἀρχόμενα: 

Ἐπὶ λογισμῶν: ισµος Τὰ εἰς pros ὀξύτονα: εἰ μὲν 

Ὦ παῖ παι πε Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς Ta συλλαβῆς. 

Ῥησείδια: ρη ρι ρει Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς py, συλλαβῆς: 

Ὑπὲρ χρυσί(ον) υπ Τίνα ἀπὸ τοῦ Ὁ ἀρχόμενα: 

Χρυσίον: lov ELOV Τίνα διὰ τοῦ Tov οὐδέτερα- 

Ὑπὲρ μυριάδ(ας) μυ μοι Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς jo συλλαβῆς: 

Ὑπὲρ μυριάδ(ας): ttc ειας Τίνα διὰ τοῦ ἰάς ὀνόματα. 

Καὶ ἡδύτερα' ιδ 8 ειδ Τίνα ἀπὸ τοῦ ἢ ἀρχόμ(εν)α ἔχοντ(α): 


^ 9. x 


Ἰστέον ὅτι, τὸ ἕξεις- τὸ δώσεις’ τὸ θήσεις: τὸ εὑρήσεις: τὸ ἥσεις. ἀπὸ τοῦ inur τὸ ἁμαρτήσεις' 
τὸ οἴσεις ἀντ(ὶ) τ(οῦ) ὑπομενεῖς, ἢ κοµίσεις' τὸ λήσεις, ἀντὶ) τ(οῦ) λάθεις: τὸ ἥξεις ἀντ(ὶ) 
τ(οῦ) ἐλεύση, ἀο(ρἰστ)(ους) οὐκ ἔχουσι: (καὶ) διὰ τοῦτο, οὐδέποτε μετὰ ὑποτακτικοῦ μορίου, 
δυκαί(ως) ἂν τάττοιντο (καὶ) κατὰ λόγου: + 


Κλεινὸν: εινός ηνός ινός Τὰ εἰς νός ὀξύτονα, εἰ μὲν 

Πόσα ἐπιτακτικὰ μόρια: tata w Sata βου: dipl epi: ~ 

Καὶ ἀρίδηλον: dpt pt Τὰ ἀπὸ τοῦ api (καὶ) epi dpxou(ev)a 

Καὶ ἀρίζηλον: ζη ζει ζι Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς ζη’ συλλαβῆς: 

Καὶ ἐν βροτοῖς: βρο βρω Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς Boo’ συλλαβῆς: 

Αἴλουρος' εἴσω χειᾶς κατοικιδίων ὀρνίθων δεδυκὼς: καὶ ὠφὼς ὄρνιν, νόσω αἰνῆ συνεχοµέ- 

νην:- 

Εἴσω: εἴσω οἴσω ἥσσω Εἴσω ἀντ(ὶ) τ(οῦ) ἐντὸς, δ(ίγφ(θογγ)(ον) 
(καὶ) μέγα: 

Εἴσω: σω σο Τίνα εἰ(ς) σω λήγοντα: 

Χειᾶς: ELA ια Τίνα διὰ τοῦ ία ὀξύτονα. || (fol. 1327) 

Χειᾶς χι χή χει Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς χι’ συλλαβ(ῆς): 

Αἰνῆ εν αιν Τίνα πρὸ τοῦ ν΄ τὸ ε΄ ἔχοντα 


Ἠρωτήκει: ρω po Ἐρωτῶ: ἐρώτημα: ἐρώτησις: 


ΙΓ’ 
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"Inc ἀντὶ τοῦ ἔλθης, V (καὶ) η: (καὶ) κανονίζεται, οὕτως: ἴω τὸ πορεύομαι ὃ (καὶ) διὰ τοῦ ι΄ 
γρίάφεται)' ὁ δεύτερος ἀό(ριστ)ος, ἴον: (καὶ) τὸ ὑποτακτικὸν ἐὰν ἴω ἐὰν ἴης: + 

Ἵεις ἀντ(ὶ) τ(οῦ) ἔπεμπες, v (καὶ) δ{ίγφ(θογγ)ί(ον)' (καὶ) κανονίζεται οὕτως: ἵημι τὸ πέμπω- 
(καὶ) ὁ παρατατικὸς, tcov ἵουν: ὡς ἐτίθεον ἐτίθουν: τὸ δεύτερον, ἵεες εις: ~ Εἴης ἀντὶ τοῦ 
ὑπάρχεις, δ(ίγφ(θογγ)ίον) ε΄ (καὶ) v, (καὶ) η’: (καὶ) κανονίζεται οὕτως: εἰμὶ τὸ ὑπάρχω (καὶ) 
ὁ παρατατικὸς, ἣν: ἀττυκῶς διὰ τοῦ η’: Y μετοχὴ, elc ἕντος" καὶ τὸ εὐκτικὸν εἴην: τὸ βίον) εἴης: + 
εις ἀντ(ὶ) τ(οῦ) ἦλθες, η’ (καὶ) δ{ίγφ(θογγ)(ον)᾽ (καὶ) κανονίζεται οὕτως: εἴω τὸ πορεύομαι- 
ὁ μέσος παρακείμενος ela καὶ ἐν διαλύσει, εἴα: (καὶ) τροπῆ τοῦ ε’ εἰς η΄, Har μένοντος καὶ τοῦ 
t προσγεγραμμ(έν)ου: ὁ ὑπ(ε)ρ(συντέλικ)ος New: τὸ δεύτερον Heg: + 


Τόπων το τω Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς το’ συλλαβῆς: 

Κρειττόνως ἔχω xpt κρη KPEL Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς xpt συλλαβῆς: 

Τῶν ἐχθρῶν: ἐχ αἰχ Τίνα ἀπὸ τοῦ ε΄ ἀρχόμενα: 

Ἀποθύμιος: θυ θοι Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς dv συλλα(β)ῆς: 

Ὁ τοῦ Πριάμου παῖς Ἀλέξανδρος τὰς ἀρχεκάκ(ους) να(ῦ)ς εἰληφὼς ἁς [sic] Φέρεκλος ἐτε- 
κτήνατο:-- 

Ὁ τοῦ Πριάμου: πρι TOY Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς πρι’ συλλαβ(ῆς)' 
Ἀρχεκάκους: XE xat Ἀρχέκακος: ἀρχέπλουτος: 

‘Ag [sic] Φέρεκλος: QE qat T{T}d ἀπὸ τῆς pe’ συλλα(β)ῆς 

Τὴν Λήδας maida ALAN λει Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς Am συλλαβ(ῆς): 

Ἢ ὠμευνέτει έτης αίτης Τὰ διὰ τοῦ έτης, τινὰ μὲν:-- || (fol. 132”) 


Ἰστέον ὅτι τὸ πολλοῖς, ἀντιστρόφως κλίνουσιν οἱ ποιηταὶ λέγουσι γὰρ οὗτοι, ὁ πολλὸς, τοῦ πολ- 
λέος: τῶ πολλέϊ τὸν πολλὸν: (καὶ) τὰ πλη(θυντικ)ἀ, οἱ πολλέες (καὶ) πολλεῖς' τῶν πολλέ(ων)' 
τοῖς πολλέεσι: τοὺς πολλέας: (καὶ) πολλεῖς:-- 

Ὄλεθρος: ὀλεθρεύω: καὶ ὀλοθρευτὴς, μικρὰ: Τὰ δὲ παρὰ τὸ ὄλεθρος ἐν συνθέσει γινόμενα, εἰ 
μὲν ἔχουσι τὴν πρὸ τοῦ ω συλλαβὴν βραχεῖαν, διὰ τοῦ ω μεγάλου γράφεται: οἷον ἀνώλεθρος: 
εἰ δὲ μακρὰν κἄν τε φύσει κἄν τε θέσει, διὰ τοῦ ο’ μικροῦ: οἷον ἀνθρωπόλεθρος. πανωλεθρία:-- 
Αἴτιος ἐγεγόνει: αιε Αἴτιος ὁ τὴν ἀφορμὴν: 

Ἀχιλλεὺς ὁ Πηλείδης καὶ Αἰακίδης ὁ Θέτιδος τ(ῆς) Νιρέ(ως) θυγατρὸς παῖς, ἀνδρειότατος ἦν 
τῶν Ἑλλήν(ων): ~ 

Ὁ Πηλείδης: είδης: Τίνα διὰ τοῦ εἴδης π(ατ)ρωνυμ(ι)κὰ: 

Πῶς κλίνετ(αι) τοῦ Αἰακίδου: ὁ κανὼν: τὰ εἰς ης π(ατ)ρωνυμικὰ πάντα, διὰ τῆς ου κλίνονται: 
οἷ(ον), Πηλείδης. Πηλείδου: Αἰακίδης, Αἰακίδου: εἰ δὲ μὴ π(ατ)ρωνυμικὰ εἴη, εἰ μὲν σύνθετά 
εἰσι, καὶ ἔχουσιν ἐν TH συνθέσει οὐδέτερον κ(α)τ(ὰ) τὸ τέλος εἰς δὺς κλινόμενον, εἰς δὺς (καὶ) 
αὐτὰ κλίνονται' οἶ(ον) Πολυνείκης. Πολυνείκους: 

Καὶ Αἰακίδης: αια Τὸ ε’ κατ’ ἀρχὰς λέξεως 

Τῆς Νιρἑ(ως) θυγατρ(ὸς)! vy vt vet Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς vr) συλλαβ(ῆς): 

Ἰστέον ὅτι τὰ ὑπερθετικὰ, ἐπίτασιν ἀεὶ ἔχει: (καὶ) ἐνίοτε μ(ὲν), πρὸς ἕτερα ταύτην ἔχει, 
κατὰ σύγχρισιν ὑπερθετικὴν: ὅπερ (καὶ) πρ(ὸς) γενικἠν πλη(θυντικγήν ἀεὶ λέγ(εγτ(αι)᾽ οἶ(ον) 
κάλλιστος πάντων: Y) σοφώτατος: ἢ λογιώτατος: ἢ τί τῶν τοιούτων:-- 

Ἰστέον ὅτι τὰ συγκριτικὰ ἅπαντα, (καὶ) ἀντὶ τῶν ἁπλ(ῶν) λαμβάνεσθαι δύνανται: ὡς παρ᾽ 


IE' 
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Ἡσιόδω, τὸ δικαιότερον || (fol. 133") (καὶ) ἄρειον, ἀντὶ τοῦ δικαίου (καὶ) καλοῦ: (καὶ) παρὰ 
Λιβανίω, ἐπεὶ (καὶ) τοῦτο, παρὰ τοῖς σοφωτέροις ἐν λόγω: ἤ(γουν) παρὰ τοῖς σοφοῖς: + 

Ἦν ποίου μέρους λόγου ἐστὶ: ῥήματος: λαμβάνεται δὲ, ἐνίοτε μὲν, ἐπὶ πρώτου προσώπίου) 
τῶν ἑνικῶν: ἐνίοτε δὲ, ἐπὶ τρίτου τῶν ἑνικῶν' παρὰ δὲ τοῖς ποιηταῖς, καὶ ἐπὶ τρίτου τῶν 


πληθυντικῶν::. 


Ἦν τῶν Ἑλλήνων: ἦν Ὁ Ἦν ῥῆμα, ἐπὶ τρίτου (καὶ) πρὠτ(ου) 
προσ(ώ)π(ου)' 

Ὄφελος: öp WH Ὄφελος μόνον pixp(dv) τὰ (δὲ) tap’: 

Τὴν στρατιὰν τῶν Τρώ(ων): Tew tpo Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς τρω συλλαβῆς: 

Ἐλύπει: λυ λοι Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς Av συλλαβῆς: 

Κτείνων: Xt xat Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς κτι’ συλλαβῆς: 

Ἀφειδῶς φειφι Φείδομαι τὸ ἀκριβολογοῦμαι- 

Ἀλέξανδρος ὁ Πριαμίδης ὁ καὶ Πάρις ὠνομασμένος (καὶ) Ἰδαῖος κεκλημένος, τὴν 

Καὶ Ἰδαῖος: ιδαι nde ειδε Ἰδαῖος ὁ ἀπὸ τῆς Ἴδης: 

Μετὰ τοῦ ὁμαίμονος: op. wp Τίνα ἀπὸ τοῦ o ἀρχόμ(εν)α: 


Εἶχε μὲν ὁ Πριαμίδης Ἀλέξανδρος, Ἐλένην τὴν ὁμευνέτιν Μενέλεω: ἣν ἐκ Λακεδαίμονος: 
Πλεῖστον στρατὸν: TAY’ πλει TAL Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς MAL’ συλλα(β)ῆς: 

Ἰστέον ὅτι, τὸ ῥάδιον, προσγεγραμμένον ἔχει τὸ t: (καὶ) δῆλον, ἀπὸ τοῦ, παρὰ τοῖς ποιηταῖς 
ἐκφωνεῖσθαι: ῥηΐδιον γὰρ' ἐκεῖνοι λέγουσι: (καὶ) ῥηϊδίως: (καὶ) ἄλλα πλεῖστα παρά τῶν 
ποιητῶν ἔχοι τις ἂν οὕτω μαθεῖν ἀκριβῶς: ὅτι προσγεγραμμένον ἔχουσι τὸ ι΄: ~ 


Ἀριθμητὸν: "τος εἴτος Τίνα διὰ τοῦ ητὸς ὀξύτονα" 

Χρόνον: χρο χρω Χρόνος: χρόνιος ἐπὶ τοῦ 

Καὶ ὡς ἕδη εαι T{thiva ἀπὸ τοῦ ε’ ἀρχόμενα: || (fol. 133") 
Kampenpe: pe Θήπω τὸ θαυμάζω: 

Τὴν Τροίαν πολιορκήσ(ας) via ota Τίνα διὰ τοῦ οία ὀξύτονα: 

Πάλιν π(ατ)ρίδα: yw Τίνα εἰς tv λήγοντα 

Ὁ μὲν Χρύσης, μεθ’ ὑβρισμῶν σφοδρῶν ἀπεπέμφθη TH Ἀγαμέμνονι: + 

Φῦλα γυναικ(ῶν): QU Pot Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς φυ’ συλλαβῆς: 

Ὡς καλλιστεῖον: ειον Τὰ ἀπὸ τῶν διὰ τοῦ cvw. 

Σκύλων: oxu Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς σκυ’ συλλαβ(ῆς): 
Εἰπόντος καὶ εἰρηκότος τοῦ μάντεως ὅτι διὰ τὸν προπηλακισμὸν τοῦ ἱερέως ὁ λοιμὸς. 
Εξιλάσκεσθαι [sic]: NA Tred τὸ ἐξευμενίζω 

Τὴν Βρησηΐδα: βρι Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς βρη συλλαβ(ῆς) 

Τὴν Βρησηΐδα: ηϊς Τίνα διὰ τοῦ nic ὀξύτονα" 

Λυπῶν πληροῦται: λυπ(ῶν) λοιπῶν Λυπῶν τῶν θλίψεων: 

Πληροῦται: ηρῖς ιρῖς Τίνα διὰ τοῦ ήρης ὀνόματα: 

Ὡς εἰκὸς: εἰκ(ὸς)' ηκως ικ(ὁς) Εἰ{ιγκὸς: ἀπεικὸς: (καὶ) παρεικὸς: 


Ὁ Ἀτρείδης Ἀγαμέμνων, τὸν τῆς Χρυσηΐδος ἔρωτα, τῶν στεμμάτων τοῦ Ἀπόλλωνος: 
Τῶν στεμμάτ(ων)' στε σται Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς στε’ συλλαβῆς: 
Λοιμώδους ἀρρωστ(ίας)! po pw Τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς po' συλλαβῆς: 


10’ 
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Χρύσης διωχθεὶς ὑπὸ τοῦ Ἀτρείδου Ἀγαμέμνονος, μεθ’ ὑβρισμῶν, εἶξεν ἀδημονῶν:- 
Διωχθεὶς' διω Διώκω δίωξις: διωγμὸς: 

Τοῦ Ἀπόλλωνος ἰὼν: ιων Ίων" "Tov ὁ ἐρχόμενος: (καὶ) idv τ(ῶν): 

Τὸ ἀλλήλων, οὔτε ἑνικὰ ἔχει, οὔτε εὐθεῖαν: ἡ δ᾽ αἰτία, ὅτι συμπλοκὴν ἔχει, τοὐλάχιστον δύο 
προσώπων: ὧν τὸ (èv) νοεῖται κατ’ εὐθεῖαν: τὸ δὲ ἕτερον, ἐξ ἀνάγκης, κ(α)τ(ὰ) πλαγίαν:- || 
(fol. 1943) 


Ἀναστὰς τῶν θώκ(ων)᾽ Bo θω Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς θο’ συλλαβ(ῆς): 

Γηθήσει Πρίαμος: γή γι [8]. man.] yet Τίνα ἀπὸ τῆς γη’ συλλαβῆς: 

Ἐννέα ἡμέρας, ἡ λοιμώδης νόσος, τοὺς) Ἔλληνας ἐπεβόσκετο: (καὶ) πολλοὶ ἐξ αὐτῶν, £v Ala 
ἔκειντο: 

Ἐπεβόσκετο: όσκω woxw" Τίνα διὰ τοῦ ώσκω: 

Ἀποθνήσκοντες: Ἴσκω ισκω' Τίνα διὰ τοῦ ίσκω ῥήμί(α)τα: 


Ἐπὶ τοῦ ὀλλύειν, τέσσαρα θέματα εἰσὶν: τὸ ὄλλω: ἐξ οὗ ὅλωλα. (καὶ) ἀπόλωλα: (καὶ) ἀπωλόμην: 
τὸ, ὀλέω OAD: ὅπέρ ἐστιν ἄχρηστ(ον): ἀφ᾽ οὗ ἀπολέσω: (καὶ) ἀπολώλεκα: (καὶ) ἀπώλεσα: τὸ 
ὀλλύω, ἐξ οὗ τὸ ὄλλυον, (καὶ) ἀπόλλυον: (καὶ) τὸ ὄλλυμι: ἐξ οὗ τὸ ὄλλυμαι (καὶ) ὀλλύμην:- 


Ὄλλων: ολ WA Τὸ ὁ πρὸ τοῦ λ’ ἐν ἀρχῆ λέξεως: 
Ἐστράτευσεν ἐπὶ τὸν τῆς Ἰλίου τόπον μετὰ τῶν λοιπῶν Ἀχαιῶν, (καὶ) Διομήδης ὁ Αἰτωλὸς: 
Αἰτωλὸς: ωλὸς Ἁμαρτωλὸς: φειδωλὸς: 

Ἐξώρμησεν: ὡρμη WELL Ὥρμισε τὴν ναῦν ἤ(γουν) εἰς λιμ(έν)α- 
Ἐμπειρία: πειπη Πεῖρα ὅταν λάβη τἰς γνῶσιν: 


Νιόβη, Ταντάλου θυγάτηρ ἦν: Ἀμφίονι δὲ ὠμευνέτει: ἔκ τούτου γοῦν ἐσχηκυία παῖδας. 
Ἀφεικέναι τὸ φει, δ(ίγφ(θογγ)ί(ον)' ἔνειμι ἀντ(ὶ) τ(οῦ) ἐνυπάρχω: εἴσειμι ἀντ(ὶ) τ(οῦ) εἰσέρχο- 
par ἔξειμι ἀντὶ τοῦ ἐξέρχομαι: σύνειμι, ἀντὶ τοῦ συνέρχομαι: (καὶ) ἀντὶ τοῦ συνυπάρχω:-: 
Τόξων ἰὼν: ιός ειός NOS Τίνα διὰ τοῦ ιός ὀξύτονα:-- 
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Appendix II 


fol. 264”: 


+ Κ(ύρι)ε Ἰ(ησο)ῦ 
Χ(ριστ)ὲ: 

τὰ δια τοῦ loc: 

τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) εὖ: 

τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) τε΄: 

τὰ διὰ τοῦ ένος: 

θηλυκά: 


+'0 εὐσχήμων: 
πώ. 

τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) ἰω΄: 

τὸ ε’ πρὸ τοῦ λ΄’: 


τ(ῶν) εἰς wv ὀξυτ(ό)ν(ων): 


ἐπὶ τοῦ μέλλοντος: 
τὰ διὰ τοῦ εἴδω: 
τὸ η πρὸ τοῦ μ΄: 

ἡ ο΄ συλλαβή: 


τὰ διὰ τοῦ čov οὐδέίτε)ρα:-- 


+ Γεωργηθεὶς: 

τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) σε’: 

τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) τι’: 

τὰ διὰ τοῦ εἴρω ῥήμία)τα 
τὰ παρὰ τὸ αἷμα 


ΕΜεσούσί(ης) 


τὰ εἰς πτω ῥήμί(α)τα: 
τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) pu” 

τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) Bo’: 

τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) πι’ 


Marc. gr. 485, fols. 264"—266* 


τὰ διὰ τοῦ ἴμος. 

τὰ διὰ τοῦ ὕω ῥήμ(α)τ(α) 

τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) σο’: 

τὸ Y; τὸ ι’ τὸ δ(ί)φ(θογγ)ον πρὸ 
τοῦ λ΄: 


^ Ù 


τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς κο’: 


τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) γε’: 

τὰ ἀπὸ τῶν ἧς ἀρσενικ(ῶν), 
τὰ διὰ τοῦ ώτερον: 

τὰ διὰ τοῦ oc {θη)θηλυκὰ 
τὰ παρὰ τὸ αἴθω 


NOUSIA 


τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς Xpt: 


τὰ διὰ τοῦ εός: 

τὰ διὰ τοῦ έχω: 

τὰ παρὰ τὸ ἀεί: 

τὰ διὰ τοῦ εἴα 

τ(ῶν) εἰς ὧν ἀρσενικ(ῶν) 
βαρυτ(ό)ν(ων): 

τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς νε΄. 

τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς Ao :— 


τὰ εἰς μὰ οὐδέτ(ε)ρία). 
τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς ξυ΄. 

τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς ι΄. 

ἡ δὲ τρίτη συζυγί(α) 


τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς κη΄: 

τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) TEL’ 

τὰ διὰ τοῦ ἔρα θηλυκ(ὰ): 
τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς με’: 


τὰ διὰ τοῦ ήκω: 

διὰ τοῦ ἴα θη(λυ)κὰ 

τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς λε΄. 

τὰ διὰ τοῦ Um 

τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) χο’ | 
(fol. 2657) 


τὸ 0 προ τοῦ ῥ 
τὰ διὰ τοῦ ἔχω ῥήμ(ατ)α 


τὰ διὰ τοῦ ὤζω 
τὰ διὰ τοῦ (vo ῥήμ(ατ)α 
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+ TÀ εἰς ρὸς ὀξύτ(ο)ν(α), 
τὰ εἰς εἰμ: 

τὰ διὰ τοῦ ηθρα x(a) 

τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) πρό: 

τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) τύ: 

τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) κλί- 


+ δευκνὺς ὁ Χ(ριστὸ)ς: 


+ τοῦ σχεδογραφ(εῖν): 

τὰ εἰς óv ἐπιρρήμ(α)τ(α) 

τὰ εἰς ὧν συγκριτικὰ. 

τὰ διὰ τοῦ αιτερος: (καὶ) 
αίτατος. 

τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) 0t: 

τὰ διὰ τοῦ ἤγω ῥήμί(α)τα: 

τὰ διὰ τοῦ ώδης: 


τὰ διὰ τοῦ εἴδω ῥήμί(α)τα: 
τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) μί: 


τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) γε’: 
τὰ εἰς ε΄ λήγοντα 

οὐδέτ(ε)ρα: 
έτη θηλυκά: 


+ ἔχε ἐπὶ λογισμ(ῶν): 
τὰ εἰς μὸς ὀξύτ(ο)ν(α): 
τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς ρί: 
κτητικά: 

τὸ { πρὸ τοῦ δ΄: 


τῶ E' παραληγόμ(εν)α 

τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) στό: 

ἤτρα: 

τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς τρύ: 

πλὴν τ(ῶν) ἰδ: 

τὰ διὰ τοῦ ἴδιον οὐδέτερα:-- 


τὰ παρὰ τὸν ὦπα: 


τὰ διὰ τοῦ HOw ῥήμί(α)τία): 
τὰ εἰς ὠψ: 


ΠΡ 2 ͵ 
αἰ εἰς ἰλήγουσαι επεκτασεις: 


τὰ διὰ τοῦ έλιος ὀνόμία)τα 
τὰ εις ρός ὀξύτ(ογν(α): 
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+ Ἀνῆλθε: 

E 
τὰ διὰ τοῦ ὑμος 
τὰ εἰς ὧν περισπώμ(εν)α: 
τὰ διὰ τοῦ έλος ὀνόματα: 
τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς νό 
τὰ διὰ τοῦ VN θηλυκά: 


τὰ εἰς γός: [ὃς σύντομον-- in 
marg. al. man. add.] 

τὰ διὰ 

τὸ ὁ πρὸ τοῦ P':- [ἤτοι (καὶ) 
y(youv) in marg. al. man. 


add.] 


τὸ 0 πρὸ τοῦ μ᾿: 


τὰ διὰ: τοῦ εἴος προπερισπώμ(εν)α: 


τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῶν) εις α΄ (καὶ) εἰς η’ θηλυκ(ῶν) διὰ τοῦ clos: 


τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) στρό: 
+ Ἀπόστολοι ἅγιοι: 


τὰ εἰς μῶν ὀξύτ(ο)ν(α): 
τὸ ὁ πρὸ τοῦ δ΄: 


τὰ διὰ τοῦ Alva θηλυκά: 
τὰ διὰ τ(οῦ) ιλος: 


τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) γνώ: 


τὰ διὰ τοῦ ἔχω ῥήμ(ατα: 


ἕλκω: σύρω ἐπὶ λογισμ(ῶν): 


τὸ ὐ πρὸ τοῦ π΄: 
τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς pv: 
τὸ ἕξεις. δώσεις: 


προπερισπώμενα: (καὶ) προπαροξύτονα: 


τὰ διὰ τοῦ Now ῥήμ(α)τ(α)' 
τὰ διὰ τοῦ Ew ῥήμία)τα || 
(fol. 265") 


τὰ π(αρὰ) τὸ νοῦς (καὶ) ῥοῦς: 


+ πόνοι γεννῶσι: 
τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) qv: 
τὰ διὰ τοῦ 


τὸ ἐ πρὸ τοῦ χ΄: 

τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) Te 

τὰ διὰ τοῦ ἔτος, 

τὰ διὰ τοῦ ὑρις. 

τὰ εἰς νὸς ὀξύτ(ο)ν(α), 
τὰ παρὰ τὸ ἀρί 
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τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς On: 


+ αἴλουρος: 


+ Ἀχιλλεὺς ὁ Πηλείδ(ης): 


ὄφελος μικρὸν τὰ δὲ παρ’ 
αὐτ(οῦ): 
λύ: τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) xxt: 


+ ὁ τοῦ Πριάμου παῖς 
Ἀλέξανδρος: 

Ἀρχέβουλος: 

τὰ παρὰ τὸ ὄλεθρος:-- 


τὸ ο πρὸ τοῦ μ΄: 
+ τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) AN’: 


τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς βρο’:- 
τὰ εἰς w λήγοντα 
ἐπιρρήμία)τα: 
τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) χι’: 
τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) το΄: 


τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) θυ’ -- 


τὰ διὰ τοῦ ειδης: 
τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) TO’: 


τὰ εἰς xti ἐπιρρήμ(ατα):: 
τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς πρι’: 


ἀρχαιόβουλος: 


NOUSIA 


τὰ διὰ τοῦ 


\2 x Au 
TO E TPO TOUV: 


τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς xpt: τὸ ε’ 


τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) ME’: 


τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) Av: 


+ Ἀλέξανδρος ὁ Πριαμίδ(ης) || (fol. 266") 


+ εἶχε μ(ὲν) ὁ Πριαμίδ(ης) 
τὰ διὰ τοῦ ὑζω: 


ὀξύτονα, εἴτε προπαροξύτονα: 


Xpo” τὸ ε’ πρὸ τοῦ δ΄: 
εἰς ἦν ἐπιρρήματα 
ρήματα:-- 


niç ὀξύτονα θηλυκἁ: 


τὰ διὰ τοῦ ἤπω ῥήμία)τα: 
τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) yu”: 


+ εἰπόντος (καὶ) εἰρηκότος: 


τὰ διὰ τοῦ NOS ὀνόματα: 


τὰ ἀπὸ τῶν εἰς ὑς διὰ τοῦ εἰα θηλυκά: 


Ἀγαμέμνων: 


ρο’:- 
τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) pv’: 


+ Χρύσης διωχθεὶς: 


+ EVVE ἡμέρας: 
πμ 
τὸ ο’ πρὸ τοῦ λ’:- 


+ τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς στε’: 


+ ὁ μὲν Χρύσης: 
τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) κυ΄: 


τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς θω΄: 


τὰ διὰ τοῦ ὤσκω ῥήμί(α)τα: 


+ ἐστράτευσ(εν) ἐπὶ τὸν:-- 


"TUSET 
τὰ διὰ τοῦ ἤτος 
τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς 

τὰ 

τὰ εἰς ἓξ ἐπιρ- 


τὰ διὰ τοῦ 


+ ὁ Ἀτρείδης 
τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) 


τὰ εἰς κι’ θηλυκὰ 
fo yn ecg 
αἰτῶ τὸ ζητῶ: (καὶ) ἕτερα 


τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) yi 
τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) δὲ: 


τὰ διὰ τοῦ 
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ωλὸς ἅπαντα: ὑπερήφανος: 


+ ἄνειμι: κάτειμι: τὰ διὰ τοῦ ἰὸς ὀξύτ(ο)ν(α): 


ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) Su’: 


τύχω: τὰ ἀπὸ τ(ῆς) po”: 
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+ Νιόβη Ταντάλου 
θυ(γάτηρ):- 


x 


TA 


+ ὁ ἴδει στοιχῶν: 
τὰ εἰς ε΄ λήγοντα 
ἐπιρρήμία)τα:-- 


CHAPTER 2 


Study Tools in the Humanist Greek School: 
Preliminary Observations on Greek-Latin Lexica* 


Antonio Rollo 


Origins and transmission of bilingual lexica are particularly interesting within 
the restitutio of Greek between the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries because 
of their importance in teaching practice and study of the language. Along with 
grammar manuals written in Greek by Byzantine scholars from the time they 
began teaching Western students, the tools that were suitable for mastering 
Greek vocabulary and understanding auctores were extremely relevant. 

Although such tools were necessary when approaching the actual study of 
the language, the importance of lexica seemed obvious to those who arranged 
the proper study tools according to priority: 


Nullus qui reperiri queat fac desit hystoricus, nullusque poeta vel qui fabu- 
las tractaverit poetarum. Fac etiam versificandi regulas habeamus. Plato- 
nica velim cuncta tecum portes et vocabulorum auctores quot haberi pos- 
sunt, ex quibus pendet omnis huius perceptionis difficultas. Michi vero fac 
Plutarchum et omnia Plutarchi que poteris emas. Emas et Homerum grossis 
litteris in pergameno et si quem mythologum invenies emito.! 


The passage above is taken from a well-known letter by Coluccio Salutati to 
Jacopo Angeli da Scarperia, who was learning Greek from Manuel Chrysoloras 
in Constantinople around 1395-1396? Coluccio asked his friend to find a num- 


I am very grateful to my friend Aldo Patania and to the editors for revising my English 

text. 

1 "Make sure that you obtain all historians you can find, as well as all poets and those who 
dealt with the poets' myths. Do the same for versifying rules. I would like you to bring with 
you all of Plato's works as well as any available lexicographer, on which the entire difficulty of 
this kind of learning depends. Please buy any works of Plutarch that you are able to obtain. 
Additionally, please also buy the works of Homer, preferably written on parchment in large 
letters and any works that have been produced by mythographers." 

2 Salutati ed. 1891-1911, 3131-132. 

3 Thorn-Wickert 2006, 38-39. 
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ber of books to be used in the study of the language before going back to Italy 
with Chrysoloras, who had been invited to teach Greek in Florence. Appar- 
ently, Coluccio’s guidelines refer to two different groups of texts: on the one 
hand, historians, poets, commentators, treatises of metrics, Platonic works, 
and vocabulorum auctores; on the other hand, Plutarch, Homer, and mythog- 
raphers, whose works Coluccio expressly required for his own use. Amongst 
the texts of the former group, which were to be made instantly available to 
the Greek school planned by Coluccio, we find works by lexicographers, which 
could be monolingual rather than bilingual—the latter being unlikely to be 
found in the East—as “the real difficulty in learning a language” depends on 
the acquisition of vocabula. 

We do not know to what extent Jacopo fulfilled these requests; yet Chrys- 
oloras most certainly moved from Constantinople with his own books* and a 
number of tools aimed to support his teaching, together with lexicographical 
material to be used during its early stages. Furthermore, the Byzantine scholar, 
as he himself states,” had learned Latin in Constantinople: obviously, he could 
resort to his own bilingual files, drawn up both in his previous teaching expe- 
rience with Roberto de’ Rossi and Jacopo Angeli® and while learning Latin. It 
is a fact that, in humanist Greek schools, teachers would read a passage from 
an author, translate it literally, and examine its grammatical features.? This sug- 
gests that teachers prepared a translation that could be supported with suitable 
lexicographical resources. Unfortunately, no tool used in Constantinople for 
the study of Latin seems to have survived. Conversely, a large number of bilin- 
gual dictionaries, most of which related to materials dating from the first age of 
the introduction of Greek into the Western school, escaped the deterioration 
typically affecting school texts that have undergone constant use. They show 
features that give us an idea of their origin. 

Fora long time, the complexity of these works and the lack of studies on their 
transmission have discouraged research in this field. Only in the early nineties 
of the last century did Peter Thiermann undertake an extensive recensio of the 
witnesses and put some order into the complex framework of tradition.!° Due 
to the unexpected death of the author, this research was neither continued nor 


Rollo 2002b. 

Rollo 2012. 

Rollo 201, 181-213. 

Salutati ed. 1891-1911, 4.2: 342. 
Thorn-Wickert 2006, 37-39. 
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Berti 1987 and Tissoni 2009. 
10 Thiermann 1994; see also Thiermann 1996. 
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published, and only the fortuitous survival of a copy of Thiermann’s thesis kept 
in the library of the Warburg Institute in London prevented the complete loss of 
the work of this German scholar. A chapter on the history of transmission fol- 
lows the list ofthe manuscripts, which is rich in information and often includes 
first-hand identifications of the copyists. Thiermann distinguishes three differ- 
ent kinds of text ("Wórterbuch" 1, 11, and 111), the first being represented by Ms. 
Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. στ. 877. This manuscript comes 
from a "Vorlage" (archetype) o, to which the second kind of text, divided into 
four “Redaktionsstufen” (redactional stages) a b c d, also traces back. "Wórter- 
buch 111” is represented by printed lexica related to “Wörterbuch 11”: its author 
is identified with Giovanni Crastone.!! 

The Vatican manuscript includes about two thousand entries, and it can 
probably be regarded as a direct copy of ancestor a, whereas only excerpta 
of the latter—around 40% of the entire material —became part of the other 
“Redaktionsstufen,” which greatly increased the lexical core originating from 
α. 

While working toward an edition, I have carried out a study of the lexicon 
contained in Ms. Vat. gr. 877,12 which is of the utmost importance because of 
its close connection to the ancestor of all the fifteenth-century lexicographical 
tradition. In this paper, I will focus on some copies of the different versions 
described by Thiermann, which are closely related to one anothernot only from 
a textual point of view, but also for the environment in which they seem to have 
circulated.!3 


1 Guarino and the Greek-Latin Lexica of the Fifteenth Century 


I will summarize the results reported by Thiermann!4 in his survey of elements 
that may explain the attribution of a Greek-Latin lexicon to Guarino Veronese 
according to item no. 50 of the book list contained in Ms. Collection Dupuy 651 
of the Bibliothèque nationale de France in Paris: 


11 See chapter 3 of Thiermann 1994, 57-130. 

12 Rollozon. 

13 See Ötvös 2013 on the use of a fifteenth-century lexicon in order to better define the 
interpretations of the lemmata of Ms. Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Suppl. 
gr. 45, which indirectly goes back to the Greek-Latin lexicon in Ms. London, British Library, 
Harley 5792; see also Ötvös 2015. 

14 Thiermann 1994, 145-155. 
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Lexicon graecum eiusdem Baptistae Guarini ab eo confectum anno 1440 et 
in eodem volumine multae observationes in litteris graecis.!5 


Remigio Sabbadini appealed to this reference, pointing out that "Baptistae" was 
a mistake by the compiler and that the lexicon was to be ascribed to Guarino, 
even if no copy of the work could be found.!6 

Thiermann convincingly argued that Guarino's dictionary should be iden- 
tified with the second large lexicographical group, consisting of the four ver- 
sions called a, 5, c, d. As for the dating, the oldest of the three copies of the 
a version—Mss. Naples, Biblioteca Oratoriana dei Gerolamini, C. F. 1-23 (N!) 
and New Haven, Yale University Library, Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript 
Library, Marston 94 (N°), both written by the same copyist—are on parchment; 
therefore, we are unable to date them through watermarks. However, the water- 
mark Echelle of Ms. Cambridge, University Library, Dd vii 3 dates back to the 
third quarter of the fifteenth century. On the other hand, the two copies of 
the b version— Mss. London, British Library, Harley 6313 (L?) and Florence, Bi- 
blioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Conv. Soppr. 580 (F2)—seem to date back to an 
earlier period, since the watermarks are of the 1420s. Moreover, the Florentine 
manuscript, like Ms. Vat. gr. 877, is copied in an early Chrysoloras-style hand- 
writing that is very similar to Antonio Corbinelli’s.!” Additionally, the Harley 
manuscript, written by Sozomen of Pistoia, at the bottom of the second column 
on fol. 1* includes a note that, although probably added later, can establish the 
year 1420 as a terminus ante quem: 


Graeci habent usque in presentem annum, videlicet MCCCCXX, annos mundi 
6927 [actually = 1418-1419], et incipiunt annum de mense Septembris et 
discrepant a nobis quoniam usque in presentem diem habemus annos 
mundi 6621. 


Thiermann stated that the mastery of the language shown by the author of this 
dictionary supports Guarino's authorship, which is reinforced by the item of 
the Dupuy list and the title “Guarini Lexicon"? on the original binding of Ms. N°. 


15 Omont 1892. 

16 X Sabbadini 1896, 57 (“perdita non piccola, trattandosi del primo lavoro umanistico di 
lessicografia greca"). 

17  Thiermann 1994, 18 suggests the identification of the copyist with Ambrogio Traversari, 
but I cannot agree with him because of the different writing features. 

18  Thiermann's statement (1994, 149) that the name “Guarini” could refer to Guarino's son 
Battista Guarini also is substantially correct. 
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The mention of the lexicon in the Dupuy list (“ab eo confectum anno 1440”) 
provides us with a date and an author’s name, Battista Guarini, which are 
incompatible with each other. Even though the names of the father and the son 
may have been confused and the work may have been attributed to the latter by 
mistake, it seems that the compiler of the index should have known the exact 
date of the composition of the lexicon. Furthermore, perhaps it is not by chance 
that the year 1440 is close to the date of the subscription of Ms. London, British 
Library, Additional 14083 (L!): "Florentiae 1441, die 13 Septembris. F. Christophorus 
Benna.” The dictionary of this manuscript begins with a praefatiuncula that 
we can also find in other copies of the c version: Mss. Vatican City, Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. gr. 2339 (V3), Barb. gr. 585 (V9), Ottob. gr. 240 (V8), Urb. 
gr. 162 (V!°); Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Conv. Soppr. 181 (F!). In 
Ms. Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Pal. gr. 194 (V9), the copyist left 
a blank in its place. 

This version consists of an arrangement of the lexical materials previously 
compiled by Guarino and represented by the a and 6 versions. When publishing 
his dictionary for wider circulation,? Guarino seemingly provided it with a 
short preface,?° in which he cautioned anyone not acquainted with Greek 
script against copying the work: 


Quisquis hos commentariolos (commentarios F!, V!°) transcripturus acce- 
dis (-dit V9), per ipsam te ignorantiam, qua nulla fedior terribiliorque hu- 
mano generi pestis incubuit, adiuro ac (et V?) obtestor ne prius illos attingas 
quam grecarum apices litterarum earumque figuras atque (ac V9) potesta- 
tes edidiceris, ne ὄνος πρὸς λύραν factus (-ctum F! V?) futurum posteris 
(pote- V3) adiumentum depraves ac ineptus intercipias.”! 


19 Thiermann 1994, 85 believes that, at an earlier stage, the author addressed a narrow 
audience, as shown by the Western hands of the manuscripts containing the a and 6 
versions. Only later were Greek professional scribes entrusted with the transcription 
of the Greek column of the dictionary for a real publication. However, this hypothesis 
seems to be weak: it is grounded only on few surviving copies of the a and 6 versions 
(C, Ni, N5, F2, L2), of which only Sozomen's manuscript, explicitly dated, and Laur. Conv. 
Soppr. 580, because of its early script, can be placed in the first thirty years of the 
century. 

20 It should be noted that, at the end of this preface in Ms. Vat. gr. 2339, there is the 
abbreviation “ΟΕ” probably an acronym, with the letter F inscribed in C, which Iam unable 
to spell out, nor is its purpose clear to me. 

21 “In the name of ignorance itself, which is the worst plague to mankind, I beg you who 
intend to copy this dictionary not to undertake your task before you have learned the 
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Thiermann compared some features of this praefatio to a note that Guarino 
wrote in the margin of fol. 1” of Ms. Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
Reg. lat. 1131: 


[...] futilis iste iactator [...] quem teste mundo nihil praeter litterarum 
apices ac syllabas graece scisse convincimus [...] Te igitur, quisquis hoc 
volumen transcribis, per Deum immortalem et filium eius lesum Christum 
oro, obtestor et adiuro ut hoc in operis initio transcribas epigramma [...] aut 
prologum ipsum omittas, qui praeter ineptias nihil habet.?? 


The similarities between the lexical iuncturae of the preface and the note of the 
Reginensis codex appear not to be accidental: both texts contain the expres- 
sions "litterarum apices,”? “quisquis hoc volumen transcribis,” and "quisquis hos 
commentariolos transcripturus accedis." They also show the same formula for 
swearing an oath and the use of the cognate words "ineptias" and "ineptus," 
though with a slight difference in meaning. Thiermann thought that this was 
enough to also attribute the composition of the preface to Guarino. If we 
assume that the year reported in the Dupuy list is correct, we can also add that, 
on the grounds of the watermarks, none of the copies of the c version can be 
placed in a previous period, and that L! was copied soon after the “publication” 
of the dictionary in 1441. 

Moreover, Thiermann observed that the form of some words extracted from 
Plutarch’s lives of Lycurgus and Numa is the same as in the text contained in Ms. 
Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Conv. Soppr. 169.24 The manuscript 


forms and shapes of Greek letters; if you do not do so, then you shall deprive future gen- 
erations of this benefit because of your incompetence, and thus you shall be comparable 
to a donkey with a lyre.’ 

22 "This boastful man [...] does not know anything but the mere forms of Greek letters and 
syllables, a fact which we prove in front of the world. [...] I beseech, in the name of God and 
his son Jesus Christ, that all who plan to copy this volume first transcribe this inscription 
at the beginning of the work [...] or overlook the prologue completely, which contains 
merely trifles” See Hankins 1987, 182. 

23 See Gellius, Noctes Atticae, 13. 30. 10 and 17. 9. 12. 

24 Thiermann 1994, 154. The word “κλαθμυρισμός eiulatus" comes from Plut. Lyc. 16. 4 (κλαυ- 
θμυρισμῶν): according to Manfredini’s collations (1981), “κλαθμυρισμῶν» is the reading of 
Ms. Laur. Conv. Soppr. 169. Similarly, “Οὐβίδινα” (“dea preses funerum uti Libitina”), from 
Plut. Num. 12. 2 “Λιβίτιναν” (which is Stephanus’ conjecture), originates from “Οὐβίδι- 
vav’—later changed to “Avttwav’—of the Laurentianus manuscript. Moreover, “h papar 
(fabrico), from Plut. Num. 14. 1 “ἐδείματο; and “ἀνιλίττω” (revolvo), from Plut. Num. 14. 9 
“ἀνελίττῃ” are linked to “ἐδήματο” and “ἀνιλίττῃ” of the Laurentianus, respectively. 
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has collation notes in Guarino's hand and was probably in his possession before 
becoming part of Antonio Corbinelli's library.?5 

Essentially, all the elements highlighted by Thiermann assess a relationship 
between Guarino and the great lexicographical group put together under the 
name of “Wörterbuch 11.” Nevertheless, other elements contrasting the above 
overview must be considered. 

The c version is divided into two groups, c! and c?: this distinction is due to 
an error, deriving from a previous version, which would characterize only one 
of the two groups, together with the separation through blanks between the 
alphabetical sections.?6 Both Mss. Barb. gr. 585 (V9) and Pal. gr. 194 (V?) come 
from c! through an intermediate exemplar. The last section (fols. 157"—206") of 
Ms. Urb. gr. 162 (V!0),27 Ms. Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, Res. 224 (M2), and 
the late fragment of the work contained in Ms. Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, 
4761 would derive from V$, V?, and M2, respectively. All these manuscripts 
share some paleographical and codicological features, thus forming a coherent 


25  Isuggested this hypothesis some years ago: see Rollo 2004, 57-58. 

26 Thiermann 1994, 87. 

27 Such a conclusion, however, ought to be revised in light of some readings of V!° that 
differ from the text of V9, which cannot be explained as the result of a correction by 
the copyist. Exceptions are represented by some cases in which the lack of free space 
could have led him to change the sentence, as on fol. 167", in the explanation “σκυτοτομέω 
ὢ scindo (incido V9) corium et (et om. V9) exerceo eam artem (exerceo artem scindendi 
corium, il calzolaio V9)." See, for example, on fol. 161", the interpretation of 'πύθων: ‘python 
(om. V6), magnus serpens quem Apollo multis sagictis (-ittis VS) interemit, ex qua victoria 
instituit ludos pythicos (-ica V9); ergo πύθια (pythia VS) in quibus iuniores sive manibus sive 
pedibus (sive pedibus om. V9) sive rota capiebant honorem frondis esculeae (sic)." On fol. 161", 
among the compounds of 'πτύω; V? has “κατά spernendo spuo, which VS omits. The same 
occurs for the verb ‘téttw’ on fol. 178", where V!? records two compounds more than V$: 
“ἐπί impero, σύν paciscor.” On fol. 168", V lists the compounds of “σοβέω ὢ7 which VS 
omits completely. On fol. 177", V!° has “ταλάντερος miserior, ταλάντατος miserrimus, while 
V$ omits the superlative form. It is possible, however, that the source of V!° introduced 
changes only in the interpretamenta: on the one hand, it omits some lemmata that we 
find in V$; on the other hand, it does not contain different lemmata, and all variants 
concern explanations. If this is the case, we can suppose that Ms. Barb. gr. 585 had not been 
completed yet with the Latin column when the final folios of Ms. Urb. gr. 162 were being 
transcribed. A similar situation seems to occur in Mss. Pal. gr. 194 and Matr. Res. 224, since 
the latter derives from the former only as far as the Greek part is concerned. Furthermore, 
the Latin column of the Palatinus manuscript, written by two different hands (fols. 1΄-- 
21° and 21—218"; a third one appears occasionally on fols. 24-25‘), seems to have been 
added later and with some difficulties, since the lemmata on fols. 25"—30" and sporadically 
elsewhere are left without a translation. 
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group: V$, V? (and V!?) have an oblong shape (whose ratio of width to height 
is one to three) and the copyist of the Greek column of V$, V9, and M? is John 
Scoutariotes.?8 Furthermore, in V6 (and in V!9, which belongs to c? as far as the 
first part is concerned), we have the praefatio; some empty space was left for it 
in V9, which accounts for the lack of the praefatio in the Madrid manuscript. 
The Greek and Latin hands appearing in the second part of Ms. Urb. gr. 162 
and the Latin one of Ms. Matrit. Res. 224 are the most relevant features that 
allow us to recognize the cultural milieu in which these manuscripts were writ- 
ten, since both refer to Giorgio Antonio Vespucci. Fols. 157-206" of Ms. Urb. gr. 
162 have a different original, which Thiermann identified, as said above, with 
Ms. Barb. gr. 585. He ascribed these folios directly to Vespucci's hand: this iden- 
tification, although plausible for both the Greek and Latin hands, leaves room 
for doubt. I think we should also take into account that the above-mentioned 
folios might have been written by one of Vespucci's pupils; I refer, for instance, 
to the Greek hand of the copyist of Chrysoloras' grammar contained in Ms. 
Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, San Marco 315. In the Greek script 
of the Urbinas manuscript, we find here and there features that seem to be 
unspontaneous, such as the exaggerated curving of the top of the right stroke 
of the lambda or the sharp cup-shaped ny (in Vespucci's script, the latter usu- 
ally had the modern shape or the square shape). The Latin hand also shows 
some differences: for example, the shape of the ligature &, the uncinate cedilla 
(Vespucci draws it as an elongated loop), and the abbreviation for pro' (which 
in the Urbinas is a stroke going down leftwards from the loop of p and then curv- 
ing, while in Vespucci's script it turns back up to the stroke of p). Consequently, 
I would suggest that there may be reasonable doubts about the identification 
of the copyist with Vespucci. On the other hand, I believe that the Floren- 
tine humanist collaborated with Scoutariotes by writing the Latin column in 
the dictionary contained in Ms. Matrit. Res. 224.29 This manuscript, written on 
high quality parchment, was completed, according to Scoutariotes' subscrip- 
tion, on December 10, 1470, and it was probably produced for Ludovico Saccano 
(ca. 1410-ca. 1472), whose coat of arms is in the "bianchi girari" decoration on 
fol. 17.3? Saccano bequeathed it to the cathedral of Messina, whose library was 


28 We owe to Thiermann 1994, 48 and σι, the identification of Scoutariotes’ hand in both 
Vatican manuscripts. The Matritensis is subscribed on fol. 2671: “ἐτελειώθη διὰ χειρὸς 
Ἰωάννου θετταλοῦ τοῦ Σκουταριώτου, ἡμέρᾳ τρίτῃ εἰς τὰς 1° (sic) δεκεβρίου µηνός, ἐν ἔτη (sic) 
a? v? οὗ ἀπὸ Χριστοῦ γενέσεως. 

29 Occasionally, Vespucci’s Greek script also appears mixed with Latin, as on fol. 253". 

30 We find the same coat of arms on fol. 2" of Ms. Matrit. 4854, which contains Scholarios' 
grammar. On Saccano, see Figliuolo 2009 and Davies and Kraye 2011. 
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being built at that time, according to a note by Costantine Lascaris on fol. 363" of 
Ms. Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, 4560 (containing the Iliad).31 Ms. Matrit. Res. 
224 shows some Latin integrations by Lascaris himself—who was the copyist of 


31 “Ταύτην τὴν βίβλον ἐκγραφῆναι ἐποίησεν ὁ μεγαλοπρεπὴς Λωδοβίκος Σακκάνος, ἧς τὰ μὲν ιβ΄ 
ὠνήσατο, τὰ δὲ ἄλλα ιβ’ ἐκγραφῆναι ἐποίησε σπουδῇ Κωνσταντίνου εἰς ὠφέλειαν τῶν σπουδαίων, 
ἣν ἀφιέρωσε θνῄσκων σὺν πολλαῖς ἄλλαις ἑλληνυκαῖς καὶ λατινικαῖς τῷ θείῳ νεῷ τῆς θεομήτορος 
μεγίστης ἐκκλησίας τῶν Λατίνων, tv’ εἴποτε τελεσθείη ἢ βιβλιοθήκη τεθεῖεν ἐν αὐτῇ εἰς ἀίδιον 
μνήμην: ἔτει ἀπὸ θεογονίας ,aun’. Ἔτι ἀφιέρωσε καὶ τὴν Ὀδύσσειαν τοῦ Ὁμήρου καὶ ἄλλους ποι- 
ητὰς καὶ ἐπιστολὰς διαφόρους ἀνδρῶν πολλῶν ἐν μιᾷ βίβλῳ καὶ λεξικὸν λατινικὸν καὶ ἑλληνικὸν 
ἐν μεμβράνοις” (“The nobleman Ludovico Saccano had this work transcribed: he bought 
twelve books of it, while he had the remaining twelve books transcribed under the care of 
Constantine to the benefit of scholars. He bequeathed it at his death to the divine temple 
of the very great Latin church of God's Mother with many other Greek and Latin books, 
so that it could be put into the library at its completion in perpetual memory. In the year 
of the Lord 1480. Moreover, he also bequeathed Homer's Odyssey and the works of other 
poets and sundry letters by many authors in one book and a Latin and Greek lexicon 
on parchment”: I have followed the original text, making some corrections to the tran- 
scription of de Andrés 1987, 33). Saccano’s Odyssey is Ms. Matrit. 4565 (where the work is 
preceded by Pseudo-Orpheus’ Argonautics), while the collection of letters is to be identi- 
fied with the one contained in Ms. Matrit. 4557; on both manuscripts, see de Andrés 1987, 
42-43 and 26-27, respectively. In a letter from Capua by Alfonso the Magnanimous to Sac- 
cano, which bears the date March 1, 1441, on behalf of his secretary Lorenzo Valla the king 
asked Saccano for the loan of a “liber de vocabulis grecis,’ knowing that it belonged either 
him or to the Abbot of the Monastery of Santa Trinità. Valla needed this work not to con- 
tinue the translation of the Iliad he had been charged with by Alfonso, but to refine the 
translation of the first ten books that he had already completed (“non tam ad pergendum 
maturandumque quam ad elimandum et expoliendum opus”). A few days later, in a letter of 
March 27, Alfonso, who had heard that Saccano was going to leave for Capua, asked him 
to bring along the “codex grecarum dictionum”: he thought that it could be “apud Mona- 
sterium Sancti Salvatoris Messanensis,’ apparently on the basis of further information (see 
Ruiz Calonja 1950). The words “liber de vocabulis grecis” and “codex grecarum dictionum” 
neither necessarily refer to a Greek-Latin dictionary nor exclude it. Indeed, Thiermann 
(1994, 150) thinks that a Greek Etymologicum is involved: “sollte Valla sich um ein gr.-lat. 
Worterbuch bemiiht haben, hatte er sich sicherlich nicht nach dem abgelegenen Messina 
gewandt, sondern ware in den nord- und mittelitalienischen Hochburgen des Humanis- 
mus auf die Suche gegangen. Aus diesem Grund steckt hinter dem liber de vocabulis ohne 
Zweifel ein griechisches Etymologicum, mit dem Valla sich behelfen wollte.” Thiermann’s 
argument to demonstrate that Alfonso requested an Etymologicum rather than a bilin- 
gual dictionary is not conclusive. However, we should consider that, if there was already 
a bilingual dictionary in Messina in the forties—clearly so comprehensive a dictionary 
as to be considered useful to refine the complex translation of the first ten books of the 
Iliad—Saccano was unlikely to request a similar tool in Florence after thirty years. More- 
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the Greek column of the lexicon contained in Ms. Vatican City, Biblioteca Apo- 
stolica Vaticana, Vat. gr. 2355°2—and probably evidence of his Greek script.?? 

Now let us examine the descendants of c2. According to Thiermann, Ms. 
Lond. Addit. 14083 (L!), drawn from a lost "Vorlage" and corrected, is related 
to Ms. Rome, Biblioteca Angelica, lat. 1904 (R!),?* from which Ms. Florence, 
Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Gaddi 15 (F?) was copied; moreover, it is the 
original of Ms. Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ottob. gr. 240 (V8). 
Ms. Laur. Conv. Soppr. 181 (F')—from which Mss. Vat. gr. 2355 (V*), Brussels, 
Bibliothèque Royale de Belgique, 2498 (B?), and Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale 
Marciana, gr. x. 16 (V!!) descend through an intermediary manuscript—was 
drawn from the same lost copy, as well as a manuscript from which Scoutariotes 
copied Ms. Budapest, Eótvós Loránd Tudományegyetem Kónyvtára, gr. 4 (B*). 
The latter is the original of both fols. 11-157* of V!)— written by the Western 
hand to which also the Latin column has to be ascribed, and which follows 
Scoutariotes' script model—and of a lost manuscript, of which Vat. gr. 2339 
(V3), reproducing the subscription of the Budapest manuscript,° is a copy. The 
codicological and textual features of B^, V!, and V? are similar: all of them have 
an oblong shape?6 and are provided with the preface missing in B^ because of 
the loss of the initial quire. 


over, expressions like "volumen graecum de vocabulis" occur, for instance, in Traversari's 
letters to refer to Pseudo-Cyril’s lexicon (see Thiermann 1994, 150). 

32 Thiermann 1994, 47. 

33 Onfol. 47, he adds “Ay λον” next to the adjective “ἄγκυλος. Latin integrations can be found 
on fols. 1-3", 4"—6", 11’, 181". On Lascaris’ Latin handwriting, see Martínez Manzano 1994, 
315-316. 

34 Another hand, which always begins on the recto of the folio and usually leaves blanks 
at the end, on the same folio or on the following one, transcribed the translations of 
the Greek lemmata when these generally consist of verbs and the related compounds: 
fols. 18119", 507-50, 55", 647-64", 76'—77", 113”, 119", 1251, 1387-139", 150'—150", 1631, 169, 1727, 
183'-183%, 198'-199", 212"—212Y, 2347-2357, 243", 250", 255-255”, and at the end, fol. 258, for 





three lemmata. The same hand transcribed the Latin translations on fols. 2597-262". The 
lexicon ends on fols. 259—262" with different lists: family nouns, names of the “πέντε ἀγῶ- 
vec παρ’ Ἕλλησι” conjunctions and adverbs, again the “πέντε ἀγῶνες” and finally numerals 
up to 15. 

35 Therefore, according to Thiermann's stemmatic reconstruction, we should assume that 
the subscription was already in the lost original and that V? drew it from this. 

36 The oblong shape, which seems to characterize the copies positioned along the stemmatic 
axis of c! and c?, occurs again in Ms. Dd vini 3 of the Cambridge University Library and in 
Ms. Laur. Conv. Soppr. 580. Thiermann incorrectly, as said above, attributed the latter to 
Ambrogio Traversari's hand, but it was actually written by an anonymous copyist, who 
used Chrysoloras' handwriting style. Given its overall graphic features, this hand might be 
chronologically not far from Ms. Harl. 6313, written by Sozomen of Pistoia before 1420. 
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This branch of the stemma also shows features suggesting a connection 
with the Florentine environment. L! is subscribed by Christophorus Benna 
"Florentiae 1441 die 13 Septembris," and has the preface, transmitted to its copy 
V8. It is not in R! (oblong-shaped like L!, whose shape is not reproduced in 
V8): the Greek column of this manuscript is by Scoutariotes, while the Latin 
handwriting seems to belong to the milieu of Giorgio Antonio Vespucci. 

Thiermann attributed Ms. Laur. Conv. Soppr. 181 (from which, as said above, 
V^, B2, and V” descend) to the so-called Bessarion's “scriba A,” a copyist from 
the cardinal's milieu whose activity is also documented—as shown by a recent 
study of Rudolf Stefec?’—in some manuscripts of the library of Federico of 
Montefeltro. This manuscript belonged to the Florentine Andrea Alamanni: it 
contains the preface, which has not been handed down to its descendants. 

Of the four *Redaktionsstufen" composing “Wörterbuch 11,” the c version is 
the only one comprising the copies provided with the praefatio (L!, V3, V6, V8, 
ΥΙΟ, presumably B4, lacking the first part, and possibly V?, where a blank was left 
perhaps to contain the preface).38 The hand that very frequently appears in the 
manuscripts of this branch of the tradition is Scoutariotes; a copyist working in 
Florence for several years, who transcribed B^, F?, M2, R!, V6, and V°. Vespucci 
copied the Latin part of the Matritensis, while perhaps one of his pupils was 
responsible for copying the final section of Ms. Urb. gr. 162. Moreover, the hand 
of the Latin copyist of Ms. Barb. gr. 585 is similar to Vespucci's. V? and V!° 
descend from B^, while L! was transcribed in Florence in 1441. 

Consequently, we are given exact time and place references. We are dealing 
with a number of copies produced in Florence over a time span that, though 
with no evidence as for precise dating, covers the whole period of Scoutariotes' 
activity: from the early forties (Ms. Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, 
Suppl. gr. 30 is his first dated manuscript: May 9, 1442) to the early nineties of 
the fifteenth century. 

A different line in this frame is represented by ΕΙ: this manuscript con- 
tains the dictionary that so far has been considered belonging to Francesco 
Filelfo because of a wrong interpretation of a letter attached to the flyleaf of 
the manuscript.?? In fact, there is no evidence indicating Filelfo as the orig- 


37 Stefec 2012b, 103, n. 38. I also attribute to this copyist the Greek passages of Lactantius’ 
Divinae Institutiones in Mss. Bologna, Biblioteca Universitaria, 2562 and Vatican City, 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. lat. 8522. 

38 As stated above, the Latin column seems to have been transcribed at a second stage. The 
copyist who carried out the copying of the lexicon might not have cared about the preface, 
which also may have been simply unavailable to him. 

39 Rollo 2010-2011b. 
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inal owner of this book, which belonged to Andrea Alamanni and had been 
transcribed by Bessarion's “scriba A” Ms. Vat. gr. 2355 descends from the Lau- 
rentianus through an intermediate exemplar. It was written by Constantine 
Lascaris and belonged to Lodrisio Crivelli; therefore, it must have circulated in 
the Milanese environment. We know nothing about Ms. Marc. gr. x. 16, except 
that it belonged to the library of San Giovanni di Verdara. If we were to accept 
Thiermann’s attribution of the c version to Guarino (who provided it with the 
brief preface for the sake of publication"), we may suppose that it immediately 
spread around Florence—Ms. Lond. Addit. 14083, as said above, has the pref- 
ace and dates from 1441—and all or some of Scoutariotes' copies, two of which 
certainly linked to Vespucci, were produced for Vespucci's school. 

In conclusion, the trend towards an early and well-established link of this 
tradition to Florence suggests caution in finding a relation between the name 
of Guarino and this lexicographical group. On the one hand, this trend leads 
us to recognize Vespucci's school as an industrious "teaching and learning 
workshop" equipping pupils with effective grammatical and lexicographical 
tools produced in the first decades of the restauratio of Greek.^? On the other 
hand, we are forced to consider Thiermann's thesis as in need of further and 
stronger evidence. 


2 The Features of the Greek-Latin Lexica in the Light of Ms. Urb. gr. 
162 


As already noted, Ms. Urb. gr. 1624 is an oblong parchment^? manuscript 
related to the school milieu of Vespucci. Its Western copyist wrote both the 


40 Some copies of Chrysoloras' Erotemata are connected to the teaching of Vespucci, who 
was perhaps responsible for the first printed edition of the grammar's wider redaction: 
see Rollo 2012, 50—51, 65, 74, 81-82, and 230. 

41  Inthe quotations from Ms. Urb. gr. 162, I have not added the iota subscript. Also, I have 
spelled out the abbreviations used to indicate verbal tenses and automatically corrected 
misspellings (above all in cases of iotacism, accents, and breathings) on the grounds either 
of the originals B^ (for fols. 157"—206”, whenever possible, since B^ suffers from lacunas that 
occurred after V? was copied) and V$ (for fols. 157"—206", and only for the Greek part), or 
occasionally other exemplars, particularly L!. In the other cases, I have kept the readings 
of V? and bracketed the readings of B4. I have indicated with "(sic)" anomalies both where 
V? and B^ agree and where no comparison with the original can be made. A slash indicates 
a line-break. 

42 The material, the use of red ink, the decoration of the initial letter of the preface, q, and 
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Greek column on the left and the Latin one on the right.*? However, as a general 
rule, while a Byzantine copyist was engaged in writing the Greek column— 
and in this case he took all due care in transcribing Greek words in the right 
column, too, leaving free spaces suitable for the Latin context*4—a West- 
erner completed the work adding the Latin column.45 Apparently, page after 
page, the copyist first of all wrote the Greek words without initials, then did 
the same in the Latin column, and lastly added the missing letters in red 
ink.^? 

The alphabetical order usually involves, though with frequent exceptions, 
only the first two letters and in some cases the first three letters at the most:48 


of theinitial letter of the dictionary, a, are typical of a product of high quality, unlike most 
of the other copies, which are on paper and without any decoration. 

43 The order is unusually inverted in Ms. Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale, 11 D 33, where Latin 
is on the left and Greek on the right. 

44 Fora clear exemplification of this procedure, see fols. 26'-27" and 29'—-29" of Ms. Pal. 
gr. 194, where Scoutariotes transcribed the Greek text but the Latin interpretation is 
missing. 

45 Itmayalso happen that this part was never transcribed for any reason (see above). 

46 It is also possible that, regarding the Latin column on the first folios (17-37), he wrote the 
Latin words entirely, similarly to what appears on fols. 157’-206", copied by a different 
hand. Indeed, the initials are written in brown ink and retraced with red ink; only from 
line 6 of fol. 2" are they written directly in red ink. 

47 This seems to be indicated by the line expunged on fol. 106" (“υφόν φῶνος [sic] ybbus 
legaminis pendentis," where the lemma and its interpretation are left without their red 
initials), as wellas by the use of red inkto add some accents that had been wrongly omitted 
in the first stage of the transcription (e.g., ἀκαθαστασία” “ἀκάταρτος and “ἀκάθεκτος” on 
fol. 6", etc). We may explain the presence of deleted red initials in spaces that had to be 
left free for the Latin interpretation of the preceding lemma (as on fol. 78", where we 
find three expunged y on three consecutive lines between “ἥκει” and “ἧκα”) by taking into 
account that the copyist wrote mechanically the sequence of initial letters throughout 
the page. Obviously, such a systematic and repetitive work, in which precise spaces for 
Greek words and their Latin interpretations were to be planned, entails oversight: either 
the red initial could be positioned at the beginning of the line that had to be left free 
in order to arrange the interpretation on two lines (as on fol. 3", under “ἀδόκητος”), or 
the space suitable for continuing the transcription of the interpretation on the second 
line could be omitted; for this reason, the interpretation had to be shrunk, as on fol. 1" 
in the case of “ἀμύνω” We can find omissions that the copyist noticed and made up for 
by adding the lemma on the right side of the folio, on the same line as the preceding 
lemma. 

48  Preverbs, however, tend to be grouped together, so that, for example, all the compounds 
of ‘xata’ can be arranged before “καλύπτω.” 
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the first two lemmata at the beginning of each alphabetical section in which 
the second letter of the words changes are written in red ink (but the copyist 
of fols. 157-206” abandons this technique). All the grammatical references 
concerning a term (articles and names of the verbal tenses where a form is 
recorded in a tense other than the present) stick out on the left margin in red 
ink. 

The selection and organization of terms drawn from works of the authors 
read and interpreted in school is, as mentioned, the starting point of the whole 
composition process of the dictionaries. These collected words were gath- 
ered on loose papers and then rearranged, increased, and put in alphabetical 
sequence in a more and more orderly way (in Ms. Vat. gr. 877, the lemmata 
are ordered only on the basis of the first letter), as indicated by the frequent 
occurrence of the same terms, which can be placed at a variable distance,*9 


49 Sometimes a word was registered more than once in different forms: e.g., fol. 47: “ἀέντες 
flantes ab ἄημι et ἄξω (L. dw)”; fol. 4”: “dnt flo” and, after four lemmata, "dh flavit" (possibly 
drawn from Od. 12. 325 or 14. 458); fol. 40: “δεξιτερή dextra"; ibid.: “δεξιτερήν pro δεξιάν dex- 
tram”; fol. 51" “εἰκαῖα (sic) vana, vulgaris, levis sive prerogativa” and immediately afterward: 
“εἰκαῖος vulgaris, vanus, levis”; fol. 69": “tà ἐρείπια rudera, ruine"; ibid.: “τὸ ἐρείπιον ruina,” and 
on fol. 70": “ἐρείπια ἐρίπια (sic) ruine"; fol. 777: “ὑπερσυντέλικος ἤδειν παρον. (probably to be 
read pro παρατατικῷ as in L!) sciebam vel scivi, ab οἶδα”; fol. 78": “ἥδεισθα ἥδεις scivisti”; ibid.: 
“παρακείμενος ἥδεα scio”; fol. 114: “μεγίστασι (sic) principibus"; ibid.: “μεγιστάντες (sic) pro- 
ceres"; fol. 18": “μήνιγξ (sic) γος panniculus cerebri"; and fol. 19": “μίνιγες (sic) due membrane 
cerebri" (see Poll. Onom. 2. 44 περιειλήφασι δ’ αὐτὸν μήνιγγες δύο”). The problematic nature 
of some lemmata seems to originate from the complexity of the materials collected into 
the lexica, the vicissitudes of the manuscript tradition, and some copying mistakes in V!0, 
See, for example, fol. 18": “ἀπαλλάττω absolvo, libero, ἀπελύθησα”; fol. 20°: “ἀποχτείνομαι ἀπο- 
κτειω ἀποχείννιμι (sic) interficio”; fol. 447: “ἡ διφθήρ la testa (tasca B^) vel membrana” (but 
immediately before “ἡ διφθέρα pellis, membrana”); fol. 47: “δυομιξέλινες (διο- B^) (sic) semi- 
greci”; fol. 48v: “ἑαυτόν semet, aliquando semel"; ibid.: ἔασι | ἔαδε demane”; fol. 71° “ἐσγόνατα 
(sic) palearia”; fol. 77": “τὸ ζόανον statua,” and immediately afterward “τὸ ζοάρον statua deo- 
rum” (but on fol. 126", correctly: “τὸ ξόανον ymago statua a ćw”); fol. 103”: “xéovtat laborati 
cum acu et iacent" (the first definition is repeated on fol. 103": “κέονται fatti a ago”); fol. 112”: 
“λωεύω /λωβεύω contumeliam dico, derideo”; fol. 131": “ὀπίζομαι eiusdem sanguinis"; fol. 137”: 
“παραβάλλως periculose congressum"; fol. 1721: “συγχονός spissus, frequens" and soon after- 
ward “συγχνός densus"; fol. 196": “φρίττω, φρίτω, φρίκω horreo"; fol. 197": “púta pro φυζανικός 
(sic) fugitivus"; fol. 205": “ὠκυπέτα / ὠκυπέτης του velociter volans"; etc. The lemmata on 
fols. 181: “τῆς ἄορος mulieris τοῦ ἄορος spate ab dov (sic)" (with the usual confusion between 
rho and ny) and 91: “ἡ ἄωρ ἄορος mulier" probably originated from a confusion between 
ἄορ, “sword,” and συνάορος, an adjective meaning "linked, joined in a wedlock,’ interpreted 
as a noun as “consort.” 
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sometimes with the same interpretation, as on fols. 1 and 21: “ἀγύμναστος 
inexercitatus,” fols. 23" and 24”: “ἀρωγή auxilium; fols. 47” and 487: “ὁ δύσθυμος 
tristis,’ but often with a different one.?! Here are some significant examples: 


fols. τοῦ: ἀμήτωρ sine matre, and 11: ἀμήτωρ mala mater; 

fols. 27": ἅτερ asque (sic), and 281: ἅτερ seorsum, absque; 

fol. 36": γλαφυρός famosus, iocundus, astutus, and ibid.: γλαφυρός concavus et 
ornatus; 

fols. 39’: δέδορκα video, and 39": δέδορκα resplendui, vidi; 


50 Copying mistakes should also be considered, as is the case with the consecutive repeti- 
tions of “αἴετος (sic) aquila αἴτος idem" on fol. 6%; “ἐπίψογος vituperabilis” on fol. 67* or “ὁ 
γέατος ultimus, extremus" at the bottom of fol. 123" and the top of fol. 123". On fol. 1287, 
the lemma “ἡ οἰμωγή ululatus ploratio luctus flectus (sic)" is repeated immediately below, 
but with the explanation "idem": the comparison with B^, suffering from a lacuna at this 
point, is not possible, but such a situation occurs again on fol. 197”: “ἡ παραίτησις excusa- 
tio expulsio | παραίτησις idem,’ where B4 does not show any repetition. The copyist of V!° 
has probably rewritten the lemma by mistake and, in order to avoid crossing it out, has 
decided to add “idem.” Another remarkable repetition is on fol. 131": “ὁ ὀπισθοφύλαξ λακος 
la dietroguardia” in the sequence “ὁ ὀπισθοφύλαξ” | “ὀπισθοφονῶς” | “ὁ ὀπισθοφύλαξ”; B^ 
suffers from a lacuna in this case also. Moreover, V!° shows a problematic situation in the 
z-section, where, from fol. 157" onwards, as said above, the hand and the original change: 
the new copyist repeated the lemmata registered on fols. 147-150", from “πρόξενος” to “πρό- 
pos,” but on the preceding folios the sequence of lemmata ranging from “πολύκνημος” to 
“προπέτεια” (fols. 1507—1527) is also repeated (fols. 15571577). 

51 We find some lemmata repeated with additional information: e.g., fols. 77: “ἄκοιτις uxor 
dicta a simul εἰ κεῖμαι iaceo," and 8': “ἄκοιτις usor (sic) a κεῖμαι iaceo et asimul (to be read: 
a simul), que simul iacet" (in the latter entry, the etymological explanation is expanded); 
fol. gt: “ἀλλή aliud quam, nisi; ἄλλη aliter adverbium and ἀλλή preterquam; ἀλλή (sic) alio 
modo"; fol. 80": “tà (om. B^) ἠριγένεια genera (generata B^) in aere vel in prima parte diei; 
nam antiqui dividebant diem sicut tempora anni in quatuor partes,’ and ibid.: “ἠριγενεία 
(sic) genita in aere sive in mane; nam antiquitus dividebantur in quatuor partes, idest mane 
pro ἐαν (sic) et meridies pro estate et vesper pro autumpno et nox pro hieme et hoc modo 
potest dici epithetum Iunonis"; fol. nov: “λίπαλιπαρόν per apocopem;' and ἰδία.;“λίπαλιπαρός 
pinguis, indeclinabile"; fol. 19": “uiv ipsum," and n9*: “piv ipsum et est omnis generis.” A 
verb can be recorded with the meaning of the simple form and then with the different 
meanings of the compounds: e.g., fol. 37": “γράφω scribo, pingo, and ibid.: "γράφω cum 
σύν historias vel poemata vel talia scribo, δια cancello, απο (sic) describo rerum numerum ut 
condam imperatores hominum census agebant, προ facio suprascrictionem (sic)”; fol. 16v: 
“πτύω spuo, screo,” and ibid.: “ntbw spuo, ἐν in faciem spuo, ἀπό preter salivam quidvis aliud 
spuo, εἰσ in faciem vel intus spuo, κατά spernendo spuo." 
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fol. 44: διαπρήσουσα secans, transiens (repeated on fol. 45"), and ibid.: δια- 


πρήσουσα pro διαπερήσουσα pertransiens;?? 


fols. 477: δύνω δύω intro mergo, occidit sol, ἀόριστος ἔδυν, and 48": δύνω δύω 


induo, ingredior; 


fol. 50": ἐγχρίπτω (sic) inplico p.,5? and ibid.: ἐγχρίπτω (sic) applico, inhereo, 


appropinquo; in the same column, shortly afterward: ἐγχριφθείς (sic) 
inflexus χρίμπτω flecto, applico; 


fols. 59": ἔντερον viscera, and 60": τὸ ἔντερον il budello, inde ἐξεντέρω exviscero; 
fol. 657: ἐπίνοια consideratio, excogitatio, opinio, mens, sententia, machina, 


and ibid.: ἡ ἐπίνοια munimen; 


fol. 777: ὁ ζῆλος zelus, amor, beatitudo, and ibid.: ὁ ζῆλος felicitas et amor; 
fol. 85": ὁ θῶκος iocus, and ibid.: ὁ θῶκος sedes et aliquando contio; 
fol.93*: καταπατέω ὢ conculco, pessundo, and ibid.: καταπατέω ὢ calco, con- 


culco; 


fol. 1207: ὁ μόχθος fatigatio, and ibid.: ὁ μόχθος labor; 
fols. 1231: ἡ νέμεσις invidia, superbia, ultio dei, odium, dea que prohibet invidiam, 


and 123%: ἡ νέμεσις dea ultrix superborum, invidia, ira deorum; 


fol. 124”: νιν αὐτόν, and ibid.: viv ipsum ipsam et pro plurali ipsos ipsas ipsa; 
fols. 125": ὁ νομεύς / νομάς δος pastor?^ | ἢ νομάς μάδος ex Numidia et pastor et 


miles per agrum sparsus, and 125%: ὁ νομάς μάδος pastor devorans; 


fols. 130%: ὀμφή sors vel vox, and 131*: ὀμφή vox divina; 
fol. 136%: ὀχέω Ô veho, and ibid.: ὀχέω teneo illum in curru (here the pronoun is 


ibid.: 


a clue as to the context the verb has been drawn from); 
ὁ παιών vos medicus et primus inventor, and ὁ παιών ὢνος Appollo p.; 


fol. 140%: ὁ πάταγος percussio, sonus qui fit ex percussione, and ibid.: πατταγος 


(sic) strepitus ventorum;5° 


fol. 206":  ὠτάν o sodes, and ibid.: τἂν amabo. 


52 


53 
54 


55 


Almost certainly, this lemma comes from one of the two Homeric passages (Il 1. 483 
and Od. 2. 429) where, however, the verb is “διαπρήσσουσα” an Ionic form for 'óttrpácoo: 
Nonetheless, in the exegetic tradition, based on the reading with a single c, the Homeric 
passage is interpreted through both “διατέμνουσα” “διασχίζουσα” (Hesych. 8 1241), appar- 
ently in connection with “διαπρίω, and “διαπερῶσα” “διερχομένη” by means of a synco- 
pated form “πρῶ” with the future “πρήσω” (Epim. homer. A 483, οι Dyck). 

This is the verb “ἐγχρίμπτω” marked as a poetic word (see below). 

V? splits a single lemma of B^ (“ὁ νομεύς pastor et νομάς δος idem") into two (linked to each 
other by two converging oblique lines). 


Cf. Thom. Mag. Ecl. 297. 13 Ritschl: “πάταγος κυρίως ἐπὶ ἀνέμου. The third entry on fol. 142*: 
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As a rule, words are registered in the canonical form, i.e., in the nominative 
singular for nouns (with the occasional indication of the genitive); in the nom- 
inative singular masculine, sometimes followed by the feminine and neuter 
genders, for adjectives (articles both for nouns and adjectives are expressed in 
a discontinuous fashion); and in the first person singular of the present indica- 
tive for verbs.56 For contracted verbs, the full form is given and the result of the 
contraction {-έω, -άω, -ów > -@) is indicated above the line. Main entries can con- 
sist of two or more conjoined words, according to the Byzantine orthographic 
practice,>” but can be formed by different kinds of phrases also.58 Further mor- 
phological information is often provided, such as genitive singular, nominative 
feminine and neuter singular (or only neuter, in the case of adjectives with two 
endings), and the future, aorist, or perfect tenses. However, sometimes there 
are additional indications. For example: 


“πάταγος strepitus" has been created by the copyist of V!°, who has registered separately— 
as he usually does—the term that in B^ is related to the preceding lemma “παταγέω” 
(παταγέω è strepo, ὁ πάταγος strepitus"). 

56  Thelemmata in the infinitive are given in the same form as they appear in the source they 
have been drawn from: e.g., fol. 9": “ἀλληλοφθονεῖν (I. -ρεῖν) corrumpere iudicem (l. invicem)" 
(possibly coming from Eus. Hist. Eccl. 1. 2. 19 or Dem. ev. 4. 9. 8); fol. 1727: “στρωφᾶσθαι 
versari" (from Il. 18. 546); fol. 171": “στρηνιᾶν ἀποσπᾶν ἡνίας, idest detrahere habenas" (cf. Et. 
Magn. 730. 17); etc. Evidence is provided by the Latin translation, which can also be non- 
literal but drawn from the different syntactic context of Latin: fol. 120°: “μνάασθαι μνᾶσθαι 
desponsarem, from Od. 1. 39, where the Greek infinitive performs a hortatory function. 
It can be noticed that the source of the translation is not Leontius Pilatus’ “procari” (Ms. 
Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, στ. ΙΧ. 29, fol. 21). 


ρα na 


57 “Satata,” “διαταχέων; “cixai” “εἰσμακράν, 


nu mu »a I» 


εἰσνέωτα, “EoD” "Érgu00," “ἐπίπλεον,᾽ “ἱνατί; 


να nu » «, nu » «, 


“καταμικρόν, “καταπόδας; “κατασυγκυρίαν; “καταταυτόν; “κατᾶμαρ, “τηνταχίστην, 


ne 


τοεξαρ- 


»u« 


Xe” “τοαπεκείνου, 


» «, » a, 


τολοιπόν, “τοτελευταῖον,’ etc. However, in such cases, the single ele- 
ments of these forms can also be written separately, perhaps unintentionally *normalized" 
by the copyist: e.g., fol. 89*: “καὶ ταῦτα et quidem, est plus”; fol. 89*: “καὶ μήν attamen"; 
fol. 180*: “τὴν ἀρχήν / τὴν πρώτην a principio adverbium"; fol. 182": “τοῦ λοιποῦ adverbium 
deinceps"; etc. 

58 See, for example, fol. 63”: “ἐπ᾽ ἐμοῦ in tempore meo”; fol. 71": "£oxtv οὗ alicubi, aliquando" (but 
ibid., as a single word, “ἐσθόπη interdum"); fol. 192": “pedyw δίκην accuso, sum reus, defendo"; 
fol. 206": “ὡς ἔνι quantum possibile”; ibid.: ὡς μὲν συνελόντι εἰπεῖν ut sumatim dicam"; fol. 947: 
“κατασφὰς (sic) αὐτούς suatim”; fol. 134": “daov οὔπω iam iamque"; fol. 173”: “συνελόντι φράσαι 
idest ut breviter dicam”; fol. 182": “tovtov χρεία sic opus est". A phrase consisting of an article 
and a noun is recorded on fol. 1857: “tw χεῖρε tw γυναῖκε in duali articulo masculino pro 
feminino attice” 
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fol. 331: βούς βοός Bot βόα βοῦν bos et pellis bovis; 

fol. 37": ἡ γραύς γραός γρεός et in accusativo γραν (sic) anus (the dative ypyt 
γραῖ anicule, vetule forms a separate lemma ibid.); 

fol. 80": ὁ Ἡράκλης (sic) τοῦ Ἡρακλέους κλεῖ κλέα ὦ κλεις et de aliis; 

fol. 1227: ἡ ναῦς νεώς vel νῆος (sic) et in accusativo ναυν (sic) navis; 

fol. 133": ἡ ὄρνιςνιτος (sic) gallina et ales, in accusativo ὄρνυθα (sic) vel ὄρνιν avis 
volucris. 


When simple verbs or nouns are involved, a list of compounded forms is often 
given, as on fol. 31”: “βάλλω sagipto sive percutio cum quovis missili vel iaculo, 
cum εν calumpnior, µετα muto, παρα comparo, αντι compono, confero, τερι (sic) 
converto, αμϕι dubito, απο perdo, υπερ supero, προβάλλομαι prebendo (sic; to be 
read prebeo, do, as in N°)”; or on fol. 127%: “ἡ ὁδός via, iter, εἴσοδος introitus, redi- 
tus, σύνοδος congregatio, coniuntio (sic), προδος (sic) accessus, κάθοδος discessus, 
δώοδος (sic) transitus, µεθοδος (sic) modus ingeniosus, disciplina, πάροδος transi- 
tus, transgressio, περιδος (sic) circuitio, ἔφοδος ingressus, ἔξοδος exitus." 

The interpretation of several lemmata is provided with various grammatical 
indications. The usual definition adverbium is applied to the proper part of 
speech, but poetic nouns with archaic endings are also defined as adverbia, 
according to ancient grammatical theory, like, e.g., “ὄχεσφιν” (fol. 136": “ὄχεσφιν 
et ὄχεσιν curribus, est tamen adverbium") or “φόβονδε” (fol. 195%: “φόβονδε ad 
fugiendum adverbium").5? Moreover, etymologies or lexically related words are 
sometimes given: for example, 


fol. 4*: ἀεκάζω cogo ab ἀέκων invitus; 

fol. 5": αἷμα sanguis, αἱμαρροέω ὢ fluxum sanguinis patior; 

fol. 61: αἰαίη νῆσος insula dicta a lamentatione, αἰάζω lamentor; 

ibid: αἰόλλω moveo, αἰολλόπωλος celer pullus (shortly before, αἰολλόπωλος 


is interpreted as varius pullus, velox equus); 

fol. 10": ἀμαθία ruditas, inde ἀμαθής indoctus; 

fol. 151: ἀνοία (sic) dementia, inde ἀνοις (sic; l. ἄνους) demens; 

fol. 94": κατασκελετευόμενος macilentus, scarnatus, σκέλος crus, pars cruris 
pinguis; 

fol. 114": ματεύω inquiro, per sincopam (sic) a | μαστεύω; etc. 


59 This definition also applies to those lemmata that are not classed in the category of 
adverbs but result in adverbial expressions when translated: e.g., fol. 179": “τελευτῶν / 
τελευτῶντες / τελευτῶντα finaliter, ultime, denique, adverbium, and so ibid.: “τελευτῶσα 
finaliter, adverbium" 
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Additionally, the lexicon specifies, for example, whether a word is common 
or not, and indicates its normal form, as in the following cases: 


fol. 15%: ἀνοίγω aperio, ab οἴγω quod non est in usu; 

fol. 17": ἀνεῖτε reddidisti, declinatio inusitata; 

fol.35*: ἀόριστος γέντο cepit, solummodo in ista persona; 

fol. 48": δυσομένου (from Od. 1. 24) occidentis, futurum pro presenti, sic est in 
usu; 

fol. 897:  ἱτητέον eundum est, ἐξιτητέον, hoc verbale reperitur quamvis non repe- 
riatur verbum ἰτέω, et sic in pluribus aliis. 


Grammatical categories are also specified: e.g., fol. 21": “ἀπόχρη sufficit, imper- 
sonale”; fol. 371: “γουνός genu in genitivo pro γόνυος”; fol. 51": “εἰδείην viderem, 
in optativo”; fol. 52": “ἐίκτην in duale, similes erant"; fol. 57": “ἔμεν (sic) ponere 
vel mictere, infinitum"; etc. Similarly, morphological phenomena are clarified: 
e.g., fol. 29*: “ἀφικνοῦμαι, μέλλων ἀφίξομαι, ἀόριστος ἀφικόμην advenio, ab ἥκω 
venio, mutatur ἡ in ı in compositione"; fol. 37": “γούνων γονύων genuum, permu- 
tatis licteris"; fol. 46": “δουρός δόρυος per metathesim, lignum"; fol. 60": “ἐνῶρτο 
motus, ὀρούω per sincopam (sic)”; fol. 120°: “μονοῦ (to be read μονονοῦ) scribitur 
non sequente vocale”;8° fol. 122%: “véw, μέλλων νεύσω nato, in tertiis personis 
habet sineresim (sic)"; etc. Dialectal forms are also recorded and identified: e.g., 
fol. 237: “ἀποναίνατο (sic) ἀπόναιντο ionice ἀπόναμαι”; fol. 39”: “δεδμήατο domiti 
sunt, ionice, δημάω ὢ”; fol. 52": εἴαται sederunt, eolice”; fol. 140%: “πάσσακα l'arpio- 
ne, dorice" (from Greg. Corinth. De dial. 239 Scháfer); etc. Finally, lemmata 
found only in poetry, particularly in the Homeric poems, are provided with the 
abbreviation ‘p.,” to be spelled out as poetice.9! 

The translation of a Greek word into a single Latin word is generally pre- 
ferred (as on fol. 13*: “ἀναποκρίνομαι respondeo"), but the meaning can also 
be conveyed by multiple renderings: e.g., on fol. 4*: “ἀηδῶς insipide, non dul- 
citer, iniocunde”; fol. 7": “ἀκμή iugor (to be read vigor, as in L!), acies, flos etatis, 


60 This main entry is related to the preceding lemma: “μονονούκ quasi” as well as to the 
following one: “μονομοῦχι (sic) idem,” which are unified in a single lemma in Β΄; “μονονούκ 
quasi, et μονοῦ scribitur non sequente vocale, et μονομοῦχι (sic) idem." 

61 566, on fols. 156": “tò πράγος (sic) res p." and 151: “τὸ πράγος (sic) res, poetice." However, the 
abbreviation originally meant poetica’ and indicated the sections including only poetic 
words. In the final part of the Urbinas manuscript, this is suggested by its position in the 
middle of the line at the beginning of a sequence of words that, however, are not typically 
poetic (for example, on fols. 1621, 180'—180", 189", 190", 191", 194", 195", 203—203", 2047-204”, 
and 2057-205"). 
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occasio et summum"; fol. 14: “ἀνεκλάλητος inenarrabilis, ineffabilis"; fol. 327: “ἢ 
Bia vis, violentia et potentia”; ibid.: “βιβρώσκω depasco, consumo, devoro”; etc. 
The lemma may remain untranslated, be explained, or rendered through a 
periphrasis:® e.g., fol. 5: “αἱμόνιος a loco" (and fol. 37”: “Γυρῆσιν a loco": see Od. 
4. 500); fol. 14": “ἀνασφήλας quando infirmus ad se redit" (but ibid.: “ἀνασφήλω 
redeo ad me in infirmitate"); fol. 14: “ἀνέστιος qui non habet domum propriam"; 
fol. 19*: “ἀποβάτη (sic) genus festi"; fol. 281: “ἄττα verbum reverentie, minores erga 
maiores"; fol. 137": “τὰ παμύλια sacrificia que fiebant in Egipto (sic) ad Osiridem, 
in quibus simulacrum Priapi ferebatur, dicta a πάμυλιής (sic), que aquam auriens 
(sic) in templo Iovis vocem audivit in nativitate Osiris ut ‘rex magnus ortus est” 
(cf. Plut. De Is. et Osir. 355E 3-6); fol. 194*: “ἡ φλυκτίς δος sicut per ignem fit”; etc. 

Some lemmata are provided with equivalent Greek words (so, for example, 
poetic words are explained with corresponding words used in prose) or exten- 
sive definitions in Greek.56? For example: 


fol.10*: ἀλύειν ἀντὶ τοῦ δάκνεσθαι, ἀπορεῖσθαι, γαυριᾶν, yatpem;64 
fol. 36: ἐγνάμφθησαν ἐμαλάχθησαν;65 


62 Insomecases, the Latin translation includes an exegetical expansion: e.g., fol. 19”: “ἀποβου- 
κολέω ὢ expello, removeo, abiicio, maxime cum scabiosi e grege pelluntur boves" (however, 
the lemma occurs shortly before with a different meaning: “ἀποβουκολέω ὢ facio pastorem, 
βουκολέω aliquando decipio"). 

63 A Greek word can also be explained by another Greek word that is listed among the lem- 
mata of the dictionary: e.g., fol. 52": “εἰδή pro ἐπειδή” (the latter is to be found on fol. 63"); 
fol. 66": “ἐπιστρώφωσι ἐπιστρόφωσι (sic)" and fol. 68": “ἐπιστρώφωσι (sic) superveniunt”; etc. 
However, in a number of cases the lemma is explained in both Greek and Latin: e.g. fol. 52": 
“εἴως pro ἕως donec et pro ὅπως ut,’ but “ἕως” and “ὅπως” are recorded on fol. 76": “ἕως 
quousque, quamdiu," and fol. 132": “ὅπως pro cave et ut,” respectively. This happens even 
when we are dealing with an unusual form, generally occurring in poetry, or when the 
lemma comes from a lexicon or a scholion, as in the following examples: fol. 54": “ἐκκέδασε 
(sic) ἐσκέδασε dissipavi" (from one of the Homeric passages in which the form “ἐκέδασσ--” 
occurs); fol. 97": “κατακτανέεσθε κατακτένεισθε (sic) interficitis" (from Il. 14. 481); fol. 172": 
“στρέψασκον pro ἔστρεφον vertebat" (from Il. 18. 546); and fol. 180": “τέτλαθι pro τλάθι suffer” 
(from Il. 1. 586 or 5. 382 or Od. 20. 18). On “σήθω κοσκινίζω aburatto" on fol. 165”, see also 
Suid. c 346. On fol. 257, the Greek term used as explanation follows the Latin translation: 
“ἀρημένος lesus oppressus gravatus βιβλάμενα” (to be read “βεβλαμμένα”: here, too, Suda a 
3846 is among the possible sources). 

64 Cf. Schol. in Eur. Or. 277, 2, 98 Dindorf: “τὸ ἀλύειν δὲ ποτὲ μὲν οἱ ποιηταὶ ἀντὶ τοῦ δάκνεσθαι 
καὶ ἀπορεῖσθαι λαμβάνουσιν [...], ποτὲ δὲ ἀντὶ τοῦ γαυριᾶν καὶ χαίρειν’ (see Plut. Quom. adol. 
poet. aud. deb. 22E 8-11). 

65 The aorist passive οΓ“γνάμπτω” in a figurative sense occurs in Phil. De vita Mosis, 1, 251. 
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fol. 70": ἐρέβευσφιν ἐρεβόης;66 
fol. 76": ἐχίνον (sic) σκεῦος ἦν χαλκοῦν τῆς δικαστικῆς τραπέζης ἐν ᾧ τὰ γραμμα- 


τεῖα ἀπετίθεσαν; 


[ο]. 77": τὸ ζυστόν ἐστὶ πόμα ἐκ τῆς κριθῆς; 
fol. 86%: ἰλυσπώμενος παραπλησίως τοῖς ὄφεσιν ἢ σκώληξιν ἴων Y) κλύων (to be 


read κυλίων); 


fol.91*: καλωστρόφοι σχοινόπλοχοι (sic) ἀπὸ τοῦ κάλου, ὅ ἐστι ξύλον, ἀφ᾽ οὗ καὶ 


καλόπους; 


fol. 103%: κείρω τέμνω; 

[ο]. 110’: λιγνύς ἀνάδοσις καπνοῦ;7 

fol. 140’: παρίτω ἐλθέτω;58 

fol. 1421: παρακάμβαλε (to be read παρακάββ-) περιέβαλλε; 
fol. 168": σπάθα ξίφος; 

[ο]. 171: στᾶν pro ἔστησαν; 

[ο]. 204: ψύξασα ἐμπνεύσασα;69 


εἰς. 


A major contribution is represented by single words or expressions appearing 


in the dictionary in their original forms, whose source, therefore, can be more 


or less easily identified.?° Homer gives the most relevant contributions,” also 


supplying a number of poetic or dialectal terms; he is the only author explicitly 


mentioned.7? After Homer, Plutarch provides more numerous lemmata for the 


dictionary. For example: 


66 
67 
68 


69 
70 


71 


72 


See Hesych. ε 3748. The form with -oy- might have originated from the separation of the 
two vocal sounds of the diphthong -ov- in reading. 

Cf. Suid. À 502. 

Suid. π 660. 

Cf. Il. 20. 440. 

Even the interpretation can provide clues about the origin of a lemma, as on fol. 53" in the 
case of “ἐκατομβαιών augustus mensis quedam (to be read quem) Macedones λῶον dicunt, 
translating “ὃν Μακεδόνες λῷον καλοῦσιν” from Plut. Alex. 3. 5. On fol. 447, the translation 
of “Stotéyou” into the ablative "duplici tecto" is related to the genitive absolute that we find 
in two passages of Book 5 (209 and 211) of Flavius Josephus’ De bello iudaico. 

E.g., on fol. 8r: “ἀλλοθρόους ἀνθρώπους variarum linguarum homines” (cf. Od. 1. 183; 3. 302; 
and15. 453); fol. 17": “ἀναβρόξειε ὕδωρ sursum prohiciebat (sic) aquam" (Od. 12. 240); fol. 177: 
“ἀνιεμένους αἴγας scoriantes capras" (Od. 2. 300); fol. 40": “δηιόωεν scinderunt (sic) interfe- 
cerunt" (cf. Od. 4. 226); fol. 60": “τὰς ἐνίπας (sic) minas" (Od. 5. 446); fol. 6ο”: “ἐντεσιέργους 
in laboribus tollerantes" (Il. 24. 277); etc. 

Fol. 10": “%eupa obstrui, obturavi, apud Homerum" (Od. 12. 177); fol. 57‘: “Éuev esse ab ἵημι pro 
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fol. 26": ἄστρωτος ἄνθρωπος ὑπὸ τῆς φύσεως ἀπολέλειπται idest sine tegmine 


homo a natura dimissus, cum cetera animalia nascantur cum aliquo 
tegmine (De fort. 98D 10); 


fol. 41: διακεχλιδώς delitians (Alc. 1. 8); 
fol. 53": ἐκβολείοις καὶ φθορίοις remediis quibus utuntur mulieres ad discrepan- 


dum ne peccasse arguantur (De tuenda san. praec. 134F 6); 


fol.59*: ἐνδεκακλίνου velut triclino (Per. 3. 7); 


fol.64*: ἐπηλλαγμένων διαλλήλων ταῖς χερσὶν ὃ δοκεῖ μάλιστα τῶν σκημάτων 


(sic) ἐξομολόγησις εἶναι δουλείας (this passage, lacking the interpre- 
tation and with deep alterations, comes from Luc. 21. 5);73 


fol. 69": ἐρεσσομένω ἐπὶ γῆν ad terram vado cum remis (Cic. 47. 8; the partici- 


ple is rendered with the first person singular of the present indica- 
tive); 


fol.73*: εὐθυρρήμονας recte per verba loquens (Dem. 14. 4); 

fol.92*: τῶν καταυγασμῶν lucidationum (Nic. 23. 3); 

fol.95*: κατεαγάτων fractorum (Dem 4.6); 

fol.95*: κατήνυσαν αὐθήμερον provenerunt eadem die vel preferunt (to be read 


prefecerunt, as in 14), κατανύω (Arist. 5. 5); 


fol.115*: μαλλιέρη ἱερὴν παριέρην tres ordines monialium que sacrate erant in 


Epheso ad Dianam; nam primo discebant, ut apud nos catecumini 
(sic), postea exercebant se in sacris, tertio vero docebant, quemad- 
modum Rome apud virgines vestales tria tempora observabant: primo 
discere, deinde exercere, tertio docere (An seni resp. ger. sit, 795E 2); 


fol. 1181: μήλου κυδωνίου mali cydonii (probably from Sol. 20. 4); 
fol. 140%: παρωχημένη νικτί (sic) preterita nocte (Cam. 14. 3); 
fol. 154: πόλιον βαρύοσμον genus medele valde olens (Quom. adul. poet. aud. 


deb., 55A 11); 


fol. 190%: ὑφησόμενον participium, summissurum (Publ. 1. 5); 
fol. 199’: χειρουργοῦντες ἰατροί chirurgici medici (Quom. adul. ab am. internosc. 


73 


DA 5); 


εἶναι, apud Homerum" (the copyist misunderstood the rather confused original text and 


uu 


inserted words belonging to the previous lemma “ἕμεν”); fol. 98": “κόπρον mandra, apud 


Homerum" (cf. Il. 22. 414; ibid. 24. 640; Od. ιο. 411); fol. 122": “μῶλυ genus herbe, quam apud 
Homerum Mercurius tradidit Ulixi contra Circem” (Od. 10. 305); fol. 127": “6 pro ötı apud 
Homerum? 

For a similar way of registering a clause, see fol. 96": “καμμονίην νίκην τὴν ἐξεπιμονῆς (sic) 
καὶ καρτερίας καλοῦσιν Αἴολεις (sic), from Plut. Quom. adol. poet. aud. deb. 22D 1. 
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fol. 2007: χθαμαλοῖς δένδρεσι flexis arboribus (corrected from arb. fl. by adding 


fol. 203%: 


the letters a and 6 above the two words) (De fort. Rom., 320C 10); 
ψιμυθιοῦσα que se fucavit cum albo colore (Alc. 39. 3). 


The following examples highlight the variety of authors quoted:”4 


fol. 14": 


fol. 43": 


fol. 47": 


fol. 87*: 


fol. 907; 


fol. 1121: 


fol. 131°: 


fol. 134”: 


“ἀνασυράμενοι restringentes” was possibly drawn from Dio Chrysos- 
tom (Or. 33. 38) rather than Galen (Adhort. ad artes add. 6. 27); 
“διοιστρηθῆναι punctum esse et citatum" is a quotation from Diodorus 
Siculus (4. 12. 4), like fol. 55": “ἑλάσματα σιδήρου genus ferri" (5. 33. 4); 
fol. 1007: “κυλιουμένους ἐν πηλῷ revolutus in ceno" (1. 87. 5); fol. 110*: 
“λιθόλευστοι lapidati” (3. 37. 4); and fol. 179%: “τετριχωμένοις plumatis 
vel pilosis” (2. 50. 4); 

“δυογόν pro ζυγόν antiqui dicebant” is taken from Plato (Crat. 418D 8), 
like fol. 80°: “HpaxAettéov ἡλίου celpsi (to be read eclypsis, as in L!) 
dicta ab Hercule" (Resp. 498B 1); fol. 140": “τετραγωδημένον deplo- 
ratum" (probably from Crat. 418D 4); and fol. 197": “puotyn pro ψυχή” 
(Crat. 400B 2); 

“τῶν ἱμονιῶν idest σχοινῶν funibus loris rudentibus" comes from Philo 
(De vita Mosis 1. 52. 2); 

“καθυφέμενος subtrahens" is probably taken from Flavius Iosephus 
(De bello iud. 6. 200), like fol. 92*: “κατακερτομοῦντος illudente" (ibid. 
6. 172) and fol. 93”: “καταπῆγας βαθυτάτους pessulum vel vectes altis- 
simi" (ibid. 6. 293); 

“λουθρουστάζοντος cruore fluente" is a quotation from John Chrysos- 
tom (De paen., PG 59. 763. 40); 

“ὄνους ἀλέτας partes inferiores mole, idest que retinet frumentum in 
quam molitur" is from Xenophon (An. 1. 5. 5), like fol. 2067: “ὡς μὲν 
συνελόντι εἰπεῖν ut summatim dicam" (probably An. 3.1. 38); 
“ὀστρακόδερμα genera piscium testam (to be read testeam, as in L!) 
cutem habentia sicut κόγχαι, κτένες, κογχλίαι θαλάσσιοι καὶ στρόμμοι 
(to be read στρόμβοι) καὶ τὰ λοιπά” comes from Basil (Hom. in Hex- 
aem. 7. 2); 


finally, fol. 140": “περιτητέα εἶναι accedendum esse” is from Philostratus (Vita 


Ap. 8. 8). 


74  Ifmore than one source is at stake, the identification is based on other occurrences in one 


of the possible authors in the dictionary. 
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The contribution of monolingual dictionaries and scholia cannot be easily 
assessed because of the difficulty in ascertaining a specific lexicographical 
source.” The dynamics of the spread of these materials are complex, and their 
scattered transmission can hardly be investigated. Scholars should beware of 
tracing the origins of lemmata from lexicographical tools that may not have 
been used in the form known to us or may have had a limited circulation 
or no circulation at all, like Photius' lexicon. The case of Hesychius—whose 
oldest surviving manuscript, Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, gr. 622, 
dating back to the 1430s, has been tentatively ascribed to Aurispa's library7—is 
particularly relevant and makes us consider lexicographical sources as merely 
indicative, unless connections with the lemmata involved are utterly clear. For 
example: 


fol. 19": ἀπέφθου χρυσίου auro ad perfectionem ducto propter doctionem (to 
be read decoctionem, as in L!) quod et ὀβρίζον (sic) dicitur: cf. Suid. a 
3097; 

fol.31*: βάρεις πλοῖα στοαί αὐλαί πύργοι σφαῖραι: cf. Suid. B 114; EM 188. 31; 

fol.38*: δάσασθαι διαµερίσασθαι: cf. Suid. 8 76; Synagoge è 32; 

fol. 78: ἠλάκατα λεπτά fila subtilia: cf. Suid. η 190; 

fol. 79": ἧμα ἀκόντισμα: cf. Hesych. n 408; EM 428. 43; Suid. η 276; 

fol. 109%: ληξιαρχικὰ γραμματία (sic) que pro aliquo dicendo plebi dabantur per 
sortem: cf. Suid. è 420; 

fol. 110%: λιγνύς ἀνάδοσις καπνοῦ: cf. Suid. λ 502; Synagoge A 100; 

fol. 110%: Atm’ ἐλαιαίω (sic) λιπαρῶ ἐλαίω pingui oleo per apocopem: cf. schol. 
Od. y 466d1 Pontani; 

fol. 114": µάστιε' μάστιζε verberate: cf. Hesych. 359; Suid. μ 265; 

fol. 128%: οἰκῆας οἰκειόους (sic) domesticus, servus: cf. Hesych. o 245; EM 617. 
30 (the interpretations “domesticus, servus" seem to be better con- 
nected to the latter's explanation: οἰκείους, οἰκέτας, δούλους); 

fol. 133%: ὁ ὅρπηξ πηκος ramus | ὀρφῆχες (sic) idone (sic) ad eribalcar (sic); 
then, below: ὄρφηκες idonei ad impalcare: cf. Suid. o 636 (ὄρπηξ: ἀρσε- 


Noy 


νικόν, κλάδος: παρὰ τὸ ὀρούω: ἢ ὄρφηκές τινες οἱ εἰς ὀροφὴν ἐπιτήδειοι); 


75 There are a number of dubious cases, as on fol. 46”: “δουλεύω κατὰ ἔθνη servio domino 
serventi sub alio, which could come from Harpocr. Lex. in decem orat. att. 104. 3 Dindorf 
= € 5 Keaney as well as Dion. Halic. De Dem. dictione 54. 24. This lemma follows “δουλεύω 
servio." Conversely, in the Budapest manuscript the two lemmata merge into one: as usual, 
the copyist of V!? has turned the terms forming part of the explanation of a lemma into 
independent lemmata. 

76 Speranzi 2014, 126—130. See also Speranzi 2013, 284. 
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fol. 135": οὗλε ὑγιαῖνε (sic) sospes esto, vale: cf. Suid. o 900; Hesych. o 1734; schol. 
Od. w 402 Dindorf, 

fol. 136": ὀψείω cupio videre: cf. Zonar. o 1496; 

fol. 140": παρίτω ἐλθέτω: cf. Suid. π 660; 

fol. 160’: προκρόσας (sic) l'uno sopra l'altro: cf. Apollon. 135. 26; Hesych. π 3555; 


EM 689. 27-28; 
fol. 1737: συνελόντι φράσαι idest ut breviter dicam: cf. Suid. 0 1487; Synagoge c 
342. 


The following lemmata represent more complex cases: 


fol.23*: the elements included in the lemma “τὰ ἀποφόλια (sic) inerudita | 
τὰ παιδευτέρια (sic) φωλέα (sic) latebre" can be explained by Orion 
Etym. n Sturz (ἀποφώλια ἀπαίδευτα: φωλεὰ γὰρ τὰ παιδευτήρια ἔλεγον 
[...] κυρίως δὲ φωλεὸς ὁ σκοτεινὸς τόπος); 

fol. 86": Hesych. ι 596 is the possible source more closely related to the 
lemma “ἱλυσπώμενος παραπλησίως τοῖς ὄφεσιν ἢ σκώληξιν ἴων T) κλύων 
(to be read κυλίων), although Hesychius uses the infinitive instead 
of the participle. In Et. Gud. 277. 40, we find the participle ἱλυσπώμε- 
voc, but the definition is formulated in a different way. 

fol. 116": a lemma at first glance unintelligible (“μεγαίρω invideo τὸ χῆτος 
balena”) may be explained through Hesych. u 450-451, where the 
lemma “μεγαίρειν’ φθονεῖν, ζηλοῦν, στερίσκειν” is preceded by “ueya- 
κήτεα: μεγάλην παραγώγως, ἢ μεγάλως κοίλην. Y, μέγα θηρίον, ἢ μέγα 
κῆτος. 


A certain number of terms are extracted from Planudes' translation of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, a work that could be linked to the Latin original and, thus, 
is very useful in identifying the most appropriate Latin words. It is a fact that 
interpretations, except for few cases, are derived from the Ovidian text. For 
example: 


fol.16*: ἄντυγες ἄκραι τῶν τροχῶν curvature summe rote (Plan., Ov. Met. 2.108 
- summae curvatura rotae) ; 

[ο]. 27: ἁἀτεράμονι rigido (ibid. 2. 813); 

fol. 431: διείδεσι (sic) ὕδασι nitidis aquis (ibid. 3. 408 = nitidis [...] undis; cf. ibid. 
3. 451 = liquidis [...] lymphis); 

fol. 617: ἐξ ἄκρου διολισθαίνω dilabor (ibid. 1. 212); 

fol.69*: ἐρέττουσι remigantibus (ibid. 3. 619 = remis); 

fol. 72: εὐοῖ Βάκχε hehoe (sic) Baccho (sic), idest laus tibi Bacche (ibid. 4. 523); 
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fol. 
fol. 
fol. 
fol. 
fol. 


fol. 


fol. 
fol. 
fol. 
fol. 
fol. 


fol. 


94": καταράκτη βορρᾶ precipiti borrea (ibid. 2.185); 

94":  κατατροχαζόντων πόλων rotatis polis (ibid. 2. 74-75); 

109": λεβύριδος μελαναγοῦς pellis atre (ibid. 3. 63-64); 

131%: ὀξυβελεῖς φάλαγγες agmina strictis telis (ibid. 3. 535); 

143%: πελωρίω δάκοντα (sic) vastum draconem" (ibid. 4. 647 δράκοντι πελω- 
piw = vasto [...] draconi); 

146": πιλιδνοῦντες (to be read πελι-) οἱ ὀδόντες iâ livent dentes rubigine (ibid. 
2. 776); 

154": πολύπλοκα λίνα nodosa lina (ibid. 3. 153); 

1651: σειληνοὶ ὀρειφοῖται silvani montani (ibid. 1. 193 = monticolae silvani); 

166": σκαίροντας ἰχθύς salientes pisces (ibid. 3. 587); 

179”: τερένας (sic) κλάδους teneros ramos (ibid. 2. 359); 

184": τύμπανα κοῖλα ταῖς παλάμαις κροτούµενα tympana concavis palmis 
impulsa ut cembolo (ibid. 4. 29-30 = inpulsa [...] tympana palmis 
concavaque); 

191’; ὑψιβρεμέτου magni tonantis (ibid. 2. 466). 


In order to provide the most suitable translations of the Greek words, the whole 


field of Latinity from the classical period to the Middle Ages is exploited. How- 


ever, the transposition method goes even beyond the linguistic boundaries of 


late Latin by frequently gathering words from early fifteenth-century?8 Tus- 


can and, in particular, the Florentine vernacular.?? Moreover, some explana- 
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78 


79 


The change of the case of the second Greek word and the use of the accusative for the 
Latin interpretation are remarkable. 


un 
1 


The period is suggested by the frequency of the forms "il" and "i" for the masculine singular 
and plural articles and the few examples of “el” and “e” (see also the ie diphthong following 
a consonant+r in “triegue,” fol. 12‘): Manni 1979, 115-171. 

The vernacular words of fifteenth-century Greek-Latin dictionaries offer a valuable contri- 
bution to Italian lexicography and sometimes allow backdating or defining the meanings 
of words and expressions: for example, the verbal phrase “bere alla franciosa” on fol. 497, 
written by mistake on the line of the previous lemma (“δείδεκτο”) and which actually 
referred {ο”δειδίσκετο bibere ut alius bibat" (which is clearly an interpretation of Od. 18.121), 
is recorded in dictionaries as “bere alla francesca,’ with an example from Ariosto's Orlando 
Furioso 27.130 (see GDLI 6, s.v. francesco; and Schweickard 2006, 104, 82-84). The meaning 
is explained as “drink immoderately.’ Nevertheless, according to evidence provided by the 
lexicon, which links it to the expression “bibere ut alius bibat,” its meaning, at least in the 
early fifteenth century, is “to toast.” As to "disbrattare,' the GDLI gives s.v. examples from 
Giovanni Aretino (16th c.), but the verb had been in use long before (fol. 42" “διασκαριφέω 
ὢ [cf. Hesych. 81317] disbratomi fuori delle brusche”); this is also the case with “spenzoloni” 
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tions concern Florence and its customs, as on fol. 88": “ἰσίακος indutus veste 
ad usitandum (to be read visitandum, as in L!). ]συν (sic), deam Egipti (sic), 
quemadmodum nunc faciunt euntes ad Sanctum Iacobum; which refers to the 
ceremonies performed in the church of San Jacopo Soprarno; and on fol. 153”: 
“ὁ πολιοῦχος praeses civitatis, ut sanctus Iohannes Florentie, where the Patron 
Saint of Florence, St. John the Baptist, is mentioned. 

Usually, vernacular terms? are used with no further indication,8! either on 
their own (preceded or not by an article in the case of nouns) or next to a Latin 
equivalent: e.g., fol. 11": “ἀμφίβληστρος retiaculum, il giachio”; fol. 24": “ἄρδω rigo, 
guazo, abbevero"; fol. 26": “ἀσκαρδαμυκτει (sic) sine momento, un batter d'occhi”; 
fol. 31: “ἡ ἀψίς ἀψίδος curvatura rote, testudo, la volta, la maglia della rete"; 
fol. 39*: “δελφάκιον catulus suis, il temporile” Otherwise, they are introduced by 
expressions indicating their explanatory function, such as “vel” or "idest": e.g., 
fol. 12*: “ἀνακοκή (to be read ἀνακωχή) indutie vel triegue"; fol. 21: “ἀποστρέφω 
obverto, idest volgersi in là”; etc. The opposite, however, may also occur, when 
Latin clarifies the vernacular: e.g., fol. 32": “βλεφαρίς ρίδος i nepitelli degli occhi, 
idest pili citra palpebras” The translation of a Greek word may sometimes 
consist of a circumlocution: e.g., fol. 64”: “ἐπίγρυπος chi a il naso torto”; fol. 77*: 
“τὸ ζῶμα cingulum, il soprapporre della corazza”; fol. 84": “θριγκός il ballatoio 
chessi fa sulla torre sportato”; fol. 120": μόχλος chessi mette disotto per muovere"; 
fol. 196": “φρύγανον rimasuglie di legne, paglia o simile”; fol. 205": “τὸ ὠμόλινον 
lo sciughatoio che il barbieri pone alle spalle” Also, in some cases, a vernacular 
word may be placed along with a Latin one. For example: 


fol. gg: ἡ κρατευτή l'arpione dell'alare ad assandum; 
fol. 104*: κιγκλίς δος cancello ο stanga que dividit iudicem a populo, aliquando 
carcer; 


(fol. 53”: “ἐκκρεμάνυμι [sic] extra pendeo spenzoloni”), listed in the GDLI, s.v., with examples 
only from sixteenth-century authors. See also Rollo 2011, 187-188. 

80 The lemma is generally translated with only one vernacular word, although sometimes 
two or more equivalents occur: e.g., fol. 91": “ἡ κάρφη stramen, il fieno o pugola o simile"; 
fol. 140%: “πάτταλος la stanga, il palo, chavichia, il piuolo"; fol. 1421: “τὸ πάσαλον l'aghuchia 
(or: la guchia), il palo la stanga” 

81 In some other cases, the linguistic register of the translation is explicitly pointed out, as 
on fol. 10": “ἀλλοπρόσαλλος secundum vulgum meco teco”; fol. 54": “ἐκερτόμεον convitieban- 
tur (sic) a κείρω et σχεδάζω (σχεδάζω actually belongs to the previous lemma, being the 
result of a misunderstanding by the copyist of V!°), ut vulgo levo pezzi"; fol. 761: “ἐφυπερ- 
θύριον vulgariter il cardinale, latine frons"; fol. 93": “ὁ καταπέλτης του catapulta, sicut vulgo 
il balestro, tormentum, turbo"; and fol. 204*: “ὁ ψύπτακος (sic) psyptacus, vulgo il pappa- 
gallo." 
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fol. 120%: μοχλέω ô moveo colla stanga; 

fol. 145%: περόνη stilus con che saffibbia; 

fol. 1471: πίνακας accipitur pe’ taglieri; 

fol. 1511: πρίν πρινός genus arbusti ex quo nascitur la grana; 

fol. 1751: ἡ συκία (to be read σικύα) la ventosa ex vitro; 

fol. 184: τροποῖς ligaminibus con che si legha il remo allo schalmo; 

fol. 198%: ὁ χαλκόπληκτος aliquid aereum da perchuotere; 

fol. 199%: τὸ χερμάδιον saxum di buona presa; 

fol. 201’: χνόη quella parte della ruota quae volvitur in sull'axe ubi sunt infixi 
radii rotarum; 

etc. 


Along with the research on the Byzantine grammars used in humanistic 
schools,82 investigation into Greek-Latin dictionaries—as well as on the recol- 
lectae88—is the course to be taken in order to shed new light on how humanist 
Greek scholarship operated in practice and on the teaching methods of Greek 
scholars during the fifteenth century. Many issues are still unsolved and shad- 
ows still darken the history and the tradition of bilingual lexica, as well as 
the ways in which they were modified and enlarged during their transmission. 
However, even within the limits of our knowledge, these tools appear to reflect 
the huge effort made by several generations striving to regain possession of 
Greek culture and language. 


82 Only recently has the author of the present paper edited the first of these grammars, 
Chrysoloras’ Erotemata and its compendium, and investigated its history, circulation, and 
reworking, until the early printed editions: Rollo 2012. 

83 Le. the notes taken in the classroom, like those published by Tissoni 2009. 


CHAPTER 3 
Greek at the School of Vittorino da Feltre* 


Mariarosa Cortesi 


When, in 1423, Gianfrancesco Gonzaga hired Vittorino Rambaldoni da Feltre as 
instructor of his children, he did not foresee that Vittorino would make Man- 
tua the place where significant transformations in education would come into 
being. Indeed, in that city, Vittorino devised new pedagogical methods and 
completely original cultural contents based on classical Latin and Greek tradi- 
tions. In addition to a long teaching experience, Vittorino had an uncommon 
cultural background. He had absorbed the strictly grammatical and rhetorical 
curriculum of the schools of Giovanni Conversini of Ravenna and Gasparino 
Barzizza: the former was an heir to the Petrarchan tradition, a subtle gram- 
marian, and a sharp lecturer of classical texts, while the latter was an eminent 
interpreter of Cicero, as well as the first one to devise the characters of the 
new boarding school. To this curriculum, Vittorino added the artes reales: arith- 
metic, music, and philosophy. He also strove to have one of the most represen- 
tative physici moderni, Biagio Pelacani, as his teacher. 

At Mantua, the creation of a boarding school, Ca’ Zoiosa, gave Vittorino 
the extraordinary opportunity to put into effect his educational methodology, 
based on the idea of an encyclopedic knowledge recovered through original 
ancient texts. As his pupils Sassolo da Prato and Francesco da Castiglione wrote 
in their Plutarch-style biographies of their master (especially the latter's, which 
is marked by a taste for anecdotes and maxims),! Virgil, Homer, Cicero, and 
Demosthenes were read, translated, interpreted, and explained in Vittorino’s 
school with particular attention to language and grammar, in order to acquire 
a full mastery of their style, vocabulary, and grammar. 

Since these biographies insist on the description of Vittorino's moral traits, 
they convey an affected portrait, which, although not false, lacks several details 


* Mysincere gratitude goes to Federica Ciccolella for revising my English. 


1 The two works, collected in Garin 1958, 504—533 and 534-551, have been analyzed by Góing 
1999, 99-130, 169-192; and Góing 2014 (English translations and bibliographical updates). 
Plutarch's inspiration is especially evident in Francesco da Castiglione's parallel composi- 
tion of the biography of Antonino Pierozzi (Vita Antonini): in spite of their different sta- 
tuses, Pierozzi and Vittorino were compared because the same virtues guided their lives. On 
Francesco da Castiglione, see Bausi 1991, 112-181. 
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that would present a more authentic picture. Nevertheless, these biographies 
still guide our attempts to recover evidence on Vittorino, who held a prominent 
position in humanist culture for his pedagogical competence and the influence 
he exerted on his pupils. At the same time, Vittorino represents a peculiar case 
among the men of letters of his age. Whereas the extant works of other literates 
allow us to acquire a direct and wide knowledge of their culture and activi- 
ties, only a short school treatise on orthography and nine letters dealing with 
routine issues are available for Vittorino.? It is unlikely that the number of Vit- 
torino’s letters will increase, in spite of Bartolomeo Platina’s explicit statement: 
‘Extant tamen quaedam eius epistolae ad amicos, in quibus gravitas fides acumen 
haud sane reprehendendum inest? Similarly, Francesco Prendilacqua confirms 
the existence of some Epistolae ad familiares that were full of wisdom and wor- 
thy of their author; this applies especially to the letters De contemptu rerum 
humanarum, which Vittorino addressed to his pupil Ludovico Gonzaga when 
Ludovico had an argument with his father.* 

Thus, Vittorino’s portrait results, above all, from the considerations and com- 
ments of his pupils and biographers, who praised and extolled his teaching and 
classical culture with a strong Greek component. The letters of the human- 
ists with whom he was in contact convey the picture of a school that was 
attended especially because of the master's scholarship and various fields of 
study available, and was organized in such a way as to completely prepare its 
numerous students: from the noble Gonzaga children to others who reached 
prestigious positions in the history of humanism. Vittorino's school certainly 
had Greek texts at its disposal, such as treatises on mathematics and music 
as well as literary works, which were produced inside the school or acquired 
through borrowings or purchases. The number of books known to us has 
increased thanks to the recovery of a precious book inventory, the identifi- 
cation of some books, and the related paleographical studies of the last few 
years.5 

Documentary and literary sources as well as paleographical and philological 
studies have allowed us to gain a veritable picture of that school, which pre- 
viously was known only through the biographies of its pupils. Their writings 
consistently state that Ca' Zoiosa's curriculum had a sort of cyclic course geared 


2 Thelastletter was discovered by David Chambers (1989). On Orthographia, see Casacci 1926— 
1927 and Cortesi 2010, 623-626. 

3 Platina ed. 1958, 696. 

4 Prendilacqua ed. 1958, 580, 582, and 646. 

5 Theinventory, published by Cortesi (1980), will be examined in detail below. 
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toward the pupil's complete education—the ἐγκυκλοπαιδεία of the Greeks$— 
through the approach to new disciplines that mitigated the rigid Trivium and 
Quadrivium. The peak was, in any case, the learning of sciences and philosophy. 
The latter was perfected through the works of Plato and Aristotle: 


Hunc demum Victorinus qui confecerint cursum eos, philosophiae idoneos 
auditores iudicans, in Academiam Lyceumque ad Platonem et Aristotelem 
principes impellit: unde ante neminem exire patitur quam eorum omnem 
philosophiam diligentissime pertractarint; sicque a se dimissos facit, affir- 
mans illos, cuicumque se arti et disciplinae dederint, vel medicinae vel iuri 
civili vel theologiae, quidquid de illis et quantum voluerint facile consecu- 
turos.” 


In Vittorino’s school, the artes sermocinales were inseparable from the artes 
reales, which were all structured and organized on the basis of the knowledge of 
mathematics to such an extent that elegance and persuasiveness of discourse 
could not be separated from a knowledge of sciences and philosophy. The 
rules of elocutio were learned through the study of dialectic and rhetoric after 
the fundamental training in grammar.? Dialectic, the first rational art of dis- 
course, trained pupils to define and distinguish literary genres correctly, draw 
consequences, and conclude sermones. They would discuss sophismata also, in 
order to recognize truth and falsehood and equip themselves with the means 
to refute and demolish false opinions: 


ad sophismata deinde illos deducit non ut sophistae evadant, veritatis 
inimici, sed ut commodius vera ipsa ac falsa disceptare atque diiudicare 
possint.? 


6 According to Bartolomeo Sacchi (Platina ed. 1958, 684): "Laudabat illam, quam Graeci ἐγκυ- 
κλοπαιδεία vocant, quod ex multis et variis disciplinis fieri doctrinam et eruditionem dicebat, 
asserens perfectum virum de natura, de moribus, de motu astrorum, de linearibus formis, de 
harmonia et concentu, de numerandis dimetiendisque rebus disserere pro tempore et utilitate 
hominum oportere." 

7 Sassolo ed. 1958, 530. On the use and reception of Plato, see Deligiannis 2013. 

8 The grammarian had four fundamental tasks, as in Quintilian, Inst. orat. 1. 4, pertaining to 
the direct reading of the authors: "verba explicare atque interpretari, pertractare poetas et 
explanare, historias cognoscere, accentu certo pronuntiare" (Sassolo ed. 1958, 520). 

9 lbid. 526. Francesco da Castiglione stated that the first of Vittorino's precepts forbade pupils 
to read sophistic doctrines and the trivial modern fables, thus leading a real attack to nominal- 
istic logic: *non sophysticas disciplinas, non iuniorum ambages atque ineptas fabulas legi vole- 
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In his Dialectic, George of Trebizond, one of Vittorino’s pupil, outlined the 
limits of this view of dialectic. The study of rhetoric was closely related to 
it. Rhetoric, too, was considered for its practical usages, namely, as a means 
to construct political speeches and rhetorical declamations. Following the 
ancient custom, pupils had to pretend to deliver their speeches in front of a 
communal council or common people, in order to be prepared and ready when 
they would actively engage in civic life.!0 

Why should students attend Vittorino’s school? To be able to boast orators 
among us after years of cultural decay, as Sassolo da Prato says: 


Quid si Victorinam hanc disciplinam arripuerint, si mathematicas scilicet 
et musicam ipsamque artium omnium caput ac fontem philosophiam cum 
dicendi arte coniunxerint? Non tu oratores quoque in patria aliquando 
futuros putas?! 


Vittorino Rambaldoni, an excellent father who was generous with all, provided 
such an opportunity to study that a better one was impossible to wish for: 
along with Latin, his school promoted learning Greek excellently, thanks to the 
presence of a native-speaker lecturer, the Byzantine Theodore Gaza: 


librorum in primis et nostrorum et graecorum copiam; doctorem non unum 
modo Victorinum, sed complures alios, idoneos sane atque eruditos, cum 
libuerit, audire licebit, qui haec ipsa oratoria, mathematica, philosophiam 
assidue legant. Atque ut intelligant graeca cum latinis coniungere (quod 
Cicero suo praecepit filio), hic quoque apud nos commodissime facere posse; 
nacti sumus nuper graecum hominem Thessalonicensem Theodorum, cum 
doctum tum hac aetate in sua lingua pene principem.!2 


bat, sed ab antiquis ac maioribus nostris, ut quisque accuratissime in omni doctrina egre- 
gieque scripsisset, ita a quolibet quamvis desiderasset scientiam haurire iubebat: ut a Pri- 
sciano gramaticam, ab Aristotele dyalecticam et philosophyam. Si quis vero ad eloquentiam 
anhelabat, Ciceronem, in poesi Virgilium, in historia Salustium ac Titum Livium imitari 
iubebat" (Castiglione ed. 1958, 546). 

10 Vittorino took particular interest in Hermogenes’ fundamental work Περὶ ἰδεῶν and asked 
George of Trebizond for a copy of it: Monfasani 1984, 329-337. 

11 Sassolo ed. 1958, 506. 

12 lbid. 508. Platina reinforced this concept: "latinam pariter et graecam linguam docebat, 
quod utraque alterius cognitione facilior videretur" (Platina ed. 1958, 680). He also pointed 
out that Vittorino, who learned Greek from Guarino Guarini as an adult, later enlarged 
his knowledge thanks to his personal studies and the contributions of scholars invited 
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After their first studies of dialectic and rhetoric, with progressive training, 
pupils were introduced to mathematics, arithmetic, geometry, astrology, and 
music, the only disciplines that deserved this name: 


Hanc Mathematicae sequuntur, Arithmetica, Geometria, Astrologia, Mu- 
sica, quae iam proprio nomine disciplinae appellari videntur, quod hae solae 
ex omnibus certe vereque addisci possint.!3 


This statement suggests that the master regarded the last one, music, as a 
science and part of the scientific disciplines. However, music needed to be 
approached critically and innovatively in order to reconcile dry doctrinal spec- 
ulation with exercise, practice, and compliance with the art’s civic and ped- 
agogical purposes. Sassolo defended music against the critique of Leonardo 
Dati (“abs te tam impie lacerata") arguing that, while mathematics was an 
excellent pedagogical tool that infused acumen to the slow-witted and obtuse 
minds (“acuta acutissime”), music, praised for its "suavitas" and “voluptas,” 
stood out for its pedagogical role and the moral improvement it helped to 
achieve. 

We may attribute Vittorino's interest in and propensity for music to his edu- 
cation in Padua, where he lived from 1396 to 1422 first as a student and later as 
a teacher. In Padua's Studium, musicians, dialecticians, rhetoricians, grammar- 
ians, mathematicians, and physicists worked together. Vittorino was offered an 
opportunity to establish a relationship with Biagio Pelacani, the greatest expert 
in mathematical sciences in Italy and the author of Quaestiones super tracta- 
tum de proportionibus Thomae Bernardini, where mathematics and music were 
considered to be related to each other. Vittorino spent six months in Pelacani's 
service, taking up all the tasks of a servant and hoping to be introduced to the 
study of geometry. However, in spite of his persistent requests to be taught at 
least the rudiments of the discipline, Pelacani remained unresponsive, and Vit- 
torino resolved to tackle Euclid's works by himself: 


a se ipso Euclidis codicem aggreditur. Post alium vero semestrem decem 
Euclidis sine preceptore libros intellexit. 


from Greece. Moreover, Vittorino's pupil Theodore Gaza, in his Oratio de litteris Graecis, 
mentioned that “quamdiu vixit, latinas cum graecis litteras coniungendo quam plurimis 
profuit" (see Mohler 1942, 256; and Papademetriou 2000). On Gaza, see Speranzi 2012a and 
the bibliography quoted therein. 

13  Sassolo ed. 1958, 526. 
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This was unheard of at that time! 

Francesco da Castiglione’s affection for his master may have amplified these 
words. Immediately afterwards, however, Francesco related a real episode he 
himself witnessed. For an entire winter, after dinner, Vittorino read Euclid,!5 
easily and with no previous preparation, to one of his pupils: Jacopo da San 
Cassiano, as I suppose. Jacopo was the pupil “in physicis, in mathematicis, in 
dialecticis magnus" and the author of the translation of Archimedes’ works 
for Pope Nicholas v.!7 He was presumably at Ca’ Zoiosa in 1432-143318 and was 
certainly already at Pavia on July 6, 1440.? His sojourn at Pavia's Studium is, 
indeed, demonstrated by some letters that Francesco Filelfo addressed to him, 
Catone Sacco, and Sassolo da Prato, in order to recover “libros mathematicos et 
Euripidis tragoedias, which Vittorino had returned but Jacopo was inexplicably 
keeping for himself.2° Only at the end of November and after many complaints 


14 Several of Vittorino’s biographers mention this episode. I am quoting Castiglione ed. 1958, 
536. See also Platina ed. 1958, 670. 

15 Bandini (2010, 447-448) has recently proposed the attractive hypothesis that Vittorino's 
book of Euclid was Ms. Oxford, Bodleian Library, D’Orville 301. This manuscript belonged 
to Arethas and was written by Stephanos, whose writing Francesco da Castiglione tried to 
imitate in Ms. Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Acquisti e Doni 58. 

16 ThisisPrendilacqua's description (ed. 1958, 622). I maintain the form “da San Cassiano” as 
indicating Jacopo’s place of origin, located in the territory of Cremona (see Cortesi 2012, 
699 n. 88); contra, D'Alessandro and Napolitani 2012, 48-49. Cortesi 2012, 700 n. 95 has 
supplemented Jacopo’s uncertain and incomplete biography with a useful element to date 
his death. 

17 Cortesi 2008, 208-210. Some essays have been recently edited by D'Alessandro and Napoli- 
tani (2012) and Pagliaroli (2012). 

18 Perhaps an earlier date can be supposed, since Gregorio Correr, one of Vittorino’s first 
pupils, mentioned Jacopo as his companion between 1425 and 1427 in a letter to Giovanni 
Tortelli (“amicum meum et condiscipulum Iacobum Cremonensem, cui scribis mathemati- 
cam velut provinciam quandam obtigisse ut latinam faceret. Huic ego consilium, ut video, 
inutile dederam, ut, omissis mathematicis, theologiae vacaret”: see Onorato in Correr ed. 
1991-1994, 2: 496). 

19 The reading of Euclid must be dated between 1438-1439 and 1444-1445, i.e., the years of 
Francesco da Castiglione's sojourn in Mantua. On Jacopo’s presence and activities at Pavia, 
see Cortesi 2012, 697—700. 

20 I quote the letters from Ms. Milan, Biblioteca Trivulziana, 873, fol. 587-58" (to Sassolo 
da Prato: “ex Mediolano v Kal. Oct. 1440"; to Catone Sacco: “ex Mediolano Ιν Kal. Oct. 
1440"; and to Jacopo da San Cassiano: Ἵν Kal. Oct. 1440"). In October 1450, Filelfo again 
addressed Jacopo, resentfully asking about the books he had left at the master's, whom 
Jacopo has succeeded as teacher and library's owner: "Proclum in Platonem cum Timeo 
Locro et Aristotelis dialectica cum egregiis commentariis Alexandrique et Themistii” Filelfo's 
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did Filelfo regain possession of his manuscripts: meanwhile, Catone Sacco also 
had glanced through them for some weeks. At that time, the Marquis’ third 
child, Gian Lucido Gonzaga, was in Pavia together with ‘presbyter” Jacopo. He 
was devoting himself to law studies after acquiring a solid background prepara- 
tion at home and proved to be a great versifier, as well as a good connoisseur of 
mathematics by demonstrating two of Euclid's propositions.?! Theodore Gaza 
also was in Pavia: he had just arrived in Italy and was looking for a position, 
which he found in Mantua in 1443, probably with the help of Jacopo himself. 
Another pupil, however, may have audited Vittorino’s lectures on Euclid: 
Gian Pietro da Lucca, who, according to Prendilacqua’s chronological list of 
Vittorino’s pupils, arrived at Vittorino's school after Francesco da Castiglione.” 
Gian Pietro was educated there in “dialecticis et mathematicis," with excellent 
results in the latter according to his pupil and successor in Lucca’s school, 
Bartolomeo Carminati da Brescia.23 Gian Pietro stands out as a remarkable 
personality. His activity as a teacher, copyist, and translator is important key 
to getting to know Vittorino’s school and its pedagogical and cultural aspects 
more precisely and to recover its books, especially the Greek ones, making up 
for the fragmentary surviving archival documentation.?^ Although we cannot 


insistence was caused by his awareness that Aristotle’s Dialectic was in Jacopo’s hands (Ms. 
Triv. 873, fol. 94'-94".) 

21 This second performance of the fourteen-year-old boy impressed Ambrogio Traversari 
while he was visiting Vittorino at Goito on his way to Basle. Traversari related it in a letter 
he wrote in Basle to monk Mariotto Allegri on August 31, 1435: “ostendit propositiones duas 
in geometria Euclidis ab se additas cum figuris suis, ut existimare plane iam nunc liceat, 
quam sit valiturus ingenio” (Traversari ed. 1759, 2: |. xv, ep. 38, col. 708). The same piece 
of information was transmitted to Cosimo de’ Medici with the same words (ibid., 1. VII, ep. 
3, col. 332). 

22 Gian Pietro da Lucca is, indeed, mentioned after Francesco da Castiglione and before 
Theodore Gaza, and presented as unrivalled in his knowledge of Greek and Latin cultures: 
“summi vir ingenii, quo nemo rectius aut nostram aut Atticam tenuit elegantiam, diligentis- 
simus latinitatis observator, legere magis quam scribere cupiit” (Prendilacqua ed. 1958, 622 
and 624). The last part of this statement has been proved incorrect by the discovery of Gian 
Pietro’s orations, letters, Latin grammar, and remarkable activity as a copyist and annota- 
tor (Cortesi 1981a and 1981b). Gian Pietro’s presence in Mantua at the time of Gaza’s arrival 
is demonstrated by Gaza’s judgment: Gaza appreciated Gian Pietro’s culture and orations, 
as his pupil Giovanni Carminati wrote to Giorgio Franciotti in a recovered letter (Cortesi 
1981b, 140-141). 

23 Cortesi 1981b, 140 and 147. 

24 After my studies in Cortesi 1980, 1981a, and 1981b, I added new information about Gian 
Pietro’s activity in Cortesi 2000b and 2010. 
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establish the time of his sojourn in Mantua with certainty, a document dated 
June 12, 1445 reveals that an agent of Gian Pietro da Lucca, who had been teach- 
ing in Verona since 1444,75 brought him forty books directly sent by Vittorino. 
A general list of these books was provided in order to obtain an export license 
and duty exemption.*® The forty volumes, together with three incomplete 
quinterniones probably written in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew (“tribus generibus 
litterarum scripti"), although described very generically (i.e., with the author's 
name and title or the author's name only)??? contained Greek works in the 
original language by Aelius Aristides, Synesius, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Aeschines, Hesiod, Herodotus, Thucydides, Aristophanes, Lycophron, Isocra- 
tes, Theocritus, and Euripides. As for Aristotle and Ptolemy, it is doubtful they 
were in the original Greek or in Latin translations. Aristotle's books may have 
been made at Vittorino's school itself, thanks to the presence of Byzantine 
scholars as native-speaker lecturers and copyists. Indeed: 


Semper erant apud Victorinum viri docti tum latinis tum grecis litteris eru- 
diti. Semper aliquos ex Grecia viros, nonnumquam tres quatuorve, domi 
habebat, qui partim nostros grecas litteras edocerent, partim ipsi latinis 
docerentur. Nonnullis etiam pro librariis utebatur. Erat enim Victorino bono- 
rum librorum magna copia, quos tantum auditoribus aliisque litterarum 
studiosis, pro voluntate petentium, liberalissime commodabat. Videbatur 
tum Mantue, partim ex ipso preceptore partim ex copia discipulorum, non- 


25 Gian Pietro was still in Verona in 1451 (see Marchi 1966), although he had been appointed 
master of the Humanities at Venice's Chancery School on December 13, 1450. Gian Pietro 
did not go to Venice because of health problems. In December 1451, the Venetian Senate 
decreed to pay his salary from March 1452, i.e., after the end of Francesco Diana's substi- 
tution for him (Cortesi 1981b, 139 n. 81). 

26 The inventory has been published by Cortesi (1980). Previously— precisely, on August 27, 
1437—Antonio Beccaria from Verona, another of Vittorino's pupils, was entrusted with 
taking to Bologna "libere, nullo obstante ordine in contrarium ac sine aliqua solutione 
tria volumina librorum: Quintilianos duos, Opera Zenophontis (sic) Rhetorica vetus cum 
Victorino" (Cortesi 1980, 83). Similar documents concerning other pupils of Vittorino's 
school have been found in Mantua's State Archive. For example, on May 7, 1450, Jacopo da 
San Cassiano was allowed to carry to Ferrara seventy-nine Latin and twenty-seven Greek 
books, of which, unfortunately, no list was provided. Similarly, on June u, 1453, Ognibene 
da Lonigo was permitted to carry to Venice fifty Greek and Latin manuscripts with ca. 
thirty quinterniones or some more; their titles were not registered (see Gardoni 2012, 100— 
101). 

27 Only in two cases is it specified that Cicero's De senectute and De amicitia are in the same 
volume (no. 35) and that two works are added to the text of De oratore (no. 42). 
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nihil etiam ex ipsa librorum habundantia, maxime vero ex ipso institutionis 
ac discipline genere, altera que fertur Platonis academia constituta ...?8 


On the one hand, the 1445 inventory does not include any manuscript of Euripi- 
des, presumably because this author was difficult for the pupils of Verona. On 
the other hand, the “Tragedie Euripidis” (no. 38) are contained in a manuscript 
that can be related to the present Ms. Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Lauren- 
ziana, Plut. 31.34, copied and annotated by Gian Pietro.?? 

An important recovery, however, is possible for the texts used in the teaching 
of music, the other discipline praised by Sassolo da Prato and practiced at Ca’ 
Zoiosa in a unique way with respect to other schools. 

During Vittorino’s sojourn in Padua, like Biagio Pelacani, Prosdocimo de’ 
Beldomandis also included music among the scientific disciplines he taught. 
Beldomandis had composed eight treatises where, in spite of their practical 
goals, theoretical speculation prevailed; he also mentioned the aesthetic value 
of music, which was closely related to the sciences as well.?? The specific 
curriculum proposed at Ca’ Zoiosa is effectively documented, for example, in 
the treatise De ritu canendi vetustissimo et novo by one of Vittorino’s pupils, 
where we read: 


Gallia namque me genuit et fecit cantorem; Italia vero qualemcumque sub 
Victorino Feltrensi, viro tam litteris graecis quam latinis affatim imbuto, 
grammaticum et musicum. Mantua tamen Italiae civitas indignum Cartu- 
siae monachum neque tam doctoris egregii Boetii cultorem in hac re seu 
commendatorem, quam et solicitum proponendae vetustatis in omnibus 
sectatorem et inquisitorem. 


The meaning of this autobiographical passage becomes clearer at the end of 
the work's first part, where the author declares that, in Mantua, he listened to 
the music “e puro fonte Boetii?! The author is Ioannes Gallicus of Namur, also 
known as Ioannes Carturiensis and Ioannes Mantuanus: he is considered one of 
the most important theoreticians active in central-northern Italy between 1430 


28 Castiglione ed. 1958, 546. 

29  Themanuscript has been described— without identifying the copyist—by Turyn 1957, 127, 
and Günther 1995, 84, 221. 

30 On music at Ca’ Zoiosa, see Gallico 1981, 189-198, and the brief mention by Palisca 1985, 
117-122. 

31  Thetexthas been edited by Coussemaker 1876, 4: 299 and 345, and quoted by Gallico 1981, 
191 also. 
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(when Ugolino of Orvieto’s Declaratio musicae disciplinae was published) and 
1482 (when Bartolomé Ramos de Pareja’s Musica practica appeared). Ramos 
attacked Guido of Arezzo’s tradition in favor of a science of sounds intended 
as continuous passionate research.” 

Although it is impossible to determine how much Gallicus’ statements were 
influenced by Vittorino's expositions and explanations, we can point out a note 
on Vittorino's general orientation, consisting of the study of Boethius' original 
text emended from the corruptions and contaminations caused by centuries of 
revisions. Boethius himself, the intermediary between ancient and medieval 
music, favored speculation and adopted Pythagoras' ideas on numbers, pro- 
portions, and cosmic ratios. Boethius also took over the tripartition of music 
as mundana, humana, and instrumentalis, assigning primary importance to the 
first, which concerns the heavenly spheres and acts as a mover within a unitary, 
proportioned, and harmonious cosmic structure. The harmony of the worlds 
diffuses the other two musical genres, the human and instrumental, in differ- 
ent degrees of intensity according to their relationships. Therefore, sensation 
is subordinate to reason, the universal is bound to the human and ethos, and 
music, as Boethius stated (De mus. 1.1): 


vero non modo speculationi verum etiam moralitati coniuncta est, 


clearly referring to Plato. Music is distinguished by a special power of commu- 
nication: it penetrates the listener's soul bringing about suggestion and per- 
suasion, and exerts a powerful educational function. As such, the practice of 
music offered Vittorino a link to his pedagogical goal; music, whether played 
or listened to, if taught together with the arts of the Quadrivium, as Sassolo da 
Prato had said, connects scientific speculation, as abstract as it can be, with real 
actions on the impulses of pupils' souls. Thus, it becomes an essential tool in 
youth education. This is the picture as well as the limit of the study and practice 
of music at Ca'Zoiosa: as far as we know, it did not involve free and independent 
creative activity, but was a practice based on the knowledge of ancient literary 
and philosophical sources. 


32 Gallicus expounded the musical doctrine he had learned at Vittorino’s school in his De ritu 
canendi, which he concluded between 1458 and 1464. He also elaborated on this doctrine 
in lectures, which later were copied by Niccoló Burzio, a pupil of Gallicus, an eminent 
musicologist, and a defender of traditional precepts. Burzio wrote the London copy of De 
ritu, which is Ms. London, British Library, Additional 22315 (on this manuscript, see Iter 
Italicum 4: 109a). 
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This helps to explain the interventions of Ioannes Gallicus and Niccolò 
Burzio. The latter deeply engaged in a difficult dispute with Ramos, a represen- 
tative of the University of Bologna, where a more empirical and, so to speak, 
modernistic approach prevailed against strict faithfulness to Boethius.33 

Therefore, we may legitimately wonder which books were used to learn 
music in Vittorino’s school. In a letter that the Camaldolese Ambrogio Traver- 
sari sent to Niccolo Niccoli on July 21, 1433, we read that Ambrogio told his 
friend that he saw three rare or little-known books when visiting Vittorino in 
Mantua: 


de musica volumina Claudii Ptolomaei et Quintiliani cuiusdam bene eruditi, 
ut ex stylo animadverti, et Bacchii Senis in eodem volumine. 


Traversari's Hodoeporicon confirms the presence of these books: 
Quintiliani musica et alterius senis de musica opus.?* 


This is the first reference to Greek musicographers and their manuals of musi- 
cal theory in a school context or, more broadly, in the context of humanism 
itself.35 This reference remained isolated until Ermolao Barbaro the Younger 
took an interest in the theory of the harmonic system, Giorgio Valla translated 
some Greek works on musical theory from the manuscripts of his library, and 
Niccoló Leoniceno, with Carlo Valgulio, prepared versions for Franchino Gaffu- 
rio.36 


33 Another pupil of Vittorino, one of the most famous, also deserves to be mentioned: 
Bartolomeo Manfredi, the maker of the clock that is now in Piazza delle Erbe in Mantua. 
He owned abridgments—which were certainly products of his studies—of a Musica 
Boetii compilata and a Quintus liber de vi armoniae containing a Descriptio Architae, a 
Reprehensio Ptolomaei, and a Culpa Aristoxeni (Gallico 1981, 194-195). 

34 Traversari ed. 1759, 2:1. VIII, ep. 50, col. 419. On the “travel’s diary,” see Dini-Traversari 1912, 
73. 

35 Angelo Meriani, whom I thank, has called my attention to another letter by Traversari to 
Niccoli, written at the Monastery of St. Michael in Murano in June 1433 (Traversari ed. 
1759, 2: 1. VIII, ep. 46, cols. 413-414). In this letter, Traversari mentioned that the physicus 
Pietro Tomasi owned a volume “in quo Ptolemaei Musica lib. 111 cum commento Porphyrii 
subsequente et Plutarchus de musica in membranis brevi aptoque volumine” On Pietro 
Tomasi, an eminent physician and a friend of Leonardo Giustinian and Francesco Barbaro, 
who lived in Candia between 1414 and 1418, see Pertusi 1980, 202; and Zorzi 1996, 846. 

36 Gallo's article (1963, 172-174) offers a brief treatment of these versions. 
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Vittorino used such specialized treatises to supplement his lectures on musi- 
cal theory based on Boethius and Augustine's De musica. Indeed, Traversari, in 
another letter to Niccoli about his visit to Mantua dated July 20, mentions that 
he saw "latinum volumen Augustini de musica et Categorias”37 

Vittorino's manuscript of the Greek musical treatises is still extant. It is gen- 
erally identified with Ms. Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, gr. VI 10 (1300), 
of the twelfth-thirteenth centuries, which contains Ptolemy's work defined as 
Musica, Pseudo-Plutarch's De musica, Porphyry's comment on Ptolemy, Aris- 
tides Quintilianus, the Anonymus Bellermannianus, and Bacchius.38 The man- 
uscript belonged to Francesco Barbaro, who purchased it from Giorgio Trevisan 
(not to be confused with Bessarion's copyist George Trivizias).?? 

In this precious document of Greek musical treatise writing, I have looked 
for the Greek and Latin scripts of Gian Pietro da Lucca, Vittorino's pupil, 
who, in my opinion, copied many manuscripts while at the school in Man- 
tua.^? I have found only one example on fol. 12°: “τόνος quid.” Conversely, Ms. 
Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale “Vittorio Emanuele 111, III C 1 is densely anno- 
tated and contains notabilia. This manuscript, derived from a copy of the Vene- 
tian manuscript, was written by Peter the Cretan, a Greek copyist who was 
active at Vittorino's school. It contains the treatises in this order: Nicomachus, 
Ptolemy, Porphyry, Aristides Quintilianus, and Bacchius. This confirms that the 


37  Traversari ed. 1759, 2:1. VIII, ep. 51, col. 419. 

38 Contra Eleuteri (2006, 77), who considered it “hardly identifiable" with the manuscript 
Traversari saw at Vittorino's school, ignoring Cortesi 2000b. On this manuscript, see 
Glowotz 2006, 478—480. 

39 This is what we read in some works by musicologists who have little familiarity with 
humanism and its culture and confuse Vittorino with Guarino (see Cortesi 2000b, 407— 
408). On George Trivizias, see Martinelli Tempesta 2010-20n. 

40 This hypothesis, which I explicitly advanced only at the Congress of Paleography in Octo- 
ber 1998 (Cortesi 2000b), was grounded in my direct observation of all the notes contained 
in the Utrecht manuscript of Thucydides (Ms. Utrecht, Universiteitsbibliotheek, gr. 13 [gr. 
6]) and particularly on Gian Pietro da Lucca's subscriptio on its last flyleaf. This subscrip- 
tio had previously enabled me to identify this manuscript as the book listed as no. 32 in 
the 1445 inventory (Cortesi 1980, 93), along with the note by Goro, Prior of Santa Croce 
and camerarius generalis of the Bishop of Lucca. My hypothesis is increasingly supported 
thanks also to Sebastiano Gentile's discovery (1998, 174) of a letter notifying the sending of 
a group of manuscripts signed by Goro the Prior of Santa Croce from Lucca to Lorenzo 
de' Medici in Florence. The presence of both Gian Pietro's subscriptio and Goro's note 
should guide any further attempt to recover this group of manuscripts. It should be taken 
into account, however, that Goro's note may often be lost, because it was written on the 
manuscripts' last folios. 
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transmission of Greek music manuals in the fifteenth century mainly origi- 
nated from the manuscript that was used in Mantua. It is recorded as no. 15 
in the inventory of the books that Vittorino sent to his pupil Gian Pietro while 
he was teaching in Verona: "Musica Ptolemei, i.e., "Harmonica." 2 

We can suppose, however, that Pseudo-Plutarch's treatise De musica also was 
known at Ca’ Zoiosa because Sassolo, in his biography of Vittorino, described 
and celebrated music using references to Boethius’ De musica as well as this 
treatise and topic elements.43 

Moreover, Traversari informed Niccoli that he had been given permission to 
obtain copies from Vittorino’s books, along with other texts:44 


Obtinui a non renitente ut Orationes illas Iuliani Augusti et Homeri vitam et 
Quintilianum illum et Bacchium tuo nomine transcribendos curaret. 


It is tempting to identify Vittorino's original of Julian's orations with Ms. Paris, 
Bibliotéque nationale de France, gr. 3020, written by Peter the Cretan. The copy 
that Traversari commissioned for his friend may be Ms. Salamanca, Univer- 
sidad de Salamanca, 2748, which contains two orations by Julian, the afore- 
mentioned musical treatises, Aristides, Bacchius, and Pseudo-Herodotus' Life 
of Homer. This manuscript was written not by the hand of Peter the Cretan but 
by a Latin copyist, who copied and imitated Peter's subscriptio in the original, as 
Ernst Gamillscheg has demonstrated. Teresa Martínez Manzano has specified 
that the manuscript is the result of the cooperation of two copyists:* the first, 


41 Ms. Modena, Biblioteca Estense Universitaria, a V. 7.1, owned by Giorgio Valla, was also 
derived from the Neapolitan manuscript. 

42 Cortesi 1980, 90. 

43. Sassolo ed. 1958, 528: "Quos imitatus Socrates, fidibus in senectute canere didicit, magistro 
usus Cono cytharoedo; eiusque alumnus Plato in id studium unus omnium maxime incubuit, 
a Dracone Atheniensi Metelloque Agrigentino eruditus" As for the implicit references to 
Plutarch (De mus. 14, 136A; 5, 1132F; n, 1134F; 3, 1131F-1132A; 17,136F), I wish to thank 
Angelo Meriani for sharing with me part of his work in progress on Pseudo-Plutarch's 
text. 

44 Traversari ed. 1759, 2:1.VIII, ep. 51, col. 419. Among the rare books that Traversari ordered to 
be copied, he also mentions “Iulii Firmici Matheseos libros octo quos transcribi accuratis- 
sime iussi," i.e., a manual of astrology witnessing Vittorino's peculiar interests, of which 
no trace has hitherto been found. Also, Rinaldi (2002, 74—76) has pointed out an impor- 
tant detail: the variant “iussit, which appears in the text of the letters edited by Martène 
and Durand (1724, col. 556B), may modify the author of the order but not its result, the 
production of a copy. 

45 Gamillscheg 1975, 137-145. A careful codicological analysis has allowed Martínez Manzano 
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A, copied Julian's orations from the Paris manuscript, while scribe B copied the 
musical treatises from the Neapolitan manuscript. Both originals were written 
by Peter the Cretan. 

Additionally, Platina mentions that Vittorino hired teachers who might 
teach singing and lute-playing to the most talented pupils. In so doing, he imi- 
tated the Greeks, because men are more easily led to the glorious beauty of 
virtue by means of singing and harmony: 


Magistros item conduxit, qui cantibus et lyra eos erudirent, quos maxime 
idoneos cernebat: hac quoque in re, ut in caeteris Atticos doctores imitatus; 
quod his etiam excitari animos concentu et harmonia ad laudem et pulchri- 
tudinem virtutis diceret.*® 


Thus, on the one hand, music was highly valued as a discipline in Vittorino’s 
environment. On the other hand, sources are silent about Vittorino’s fond- 
ness for visual arts. He probably saw them as substantially empirical pursuits, 
as indeed they were before the advent of the Renaissance, when the inner 
rationality of art was discovered and expressed through drawing in perspec- 
tive. Nevertheless, Vittorino may not have despised visual arts. According to 
Prendilacqua, together with very skilled grammarians, dialecticians, mathe- 
maticians, musicians, and Greek and Latin scribes, Vittorino paid a salary 
to 


pictores, saltatores, cantores, citharaedi, equitatores, quorum singuli cupi- 
entibus discipulis praesto erant sine ullo praemio, ad hoc ipsum munus a 
Victorino conducti ne qua discipulorum ingenia desererentur,*” 


in order that they might give free lessons to those who wished for them, con- 
sidering each pupil's aptitudes. The term ‘pictor,’ mentioned after the copyists, 
may indicate the illuminator, whom, however, I have found listed in the pay- 
ment order forms for employees as “imminiator.” I believe this indicates the 


(2006, 233-251) to reconstruct the history of the manuscript, which leads us to Niccolò 
Niccoli's library. 

46 Platina ed. 1958, 678. This concept was restated by Francesco da Castiglione: "In musica 
itidem disciplina more attico suos discipulos exerceri iubebat et ad hec edocenda magistros 
apud se idoneos retinebat" (Castiglione ed. 1958, 544). Also, Prendilacqua mentions the 
master's ability to sing: "cantu et fidibus etiam valuit, amoenitate vocis iucundus ac dulcis" 
(Prendilacqua ed. 1958, 598). 

47 . Prendilacqua ed. 1958, 660. 
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teacher of painting, whose activity was less expressive than discourse and, con- 
sequently, subordinated to the art of the word.48 

Traces of a practice of art, albeit for minor products, have been identi- 
fied examining some illuminated manuscripts made for the Gonzaga library 
between 1423 and 1446—i.e., when Vittorino was in charge of it—or for Vit- 
torino’s library, which can hardly be singled out and separated from the court’s 
library.*9 The illustrations of those manuscripts, if they were not commissioned 
by Vittorino himself, at least met his general approval. For example, among the 
Greek manuscripts, the parchment Ms. Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Lauren- 
ziana, Plut. 69.1, which contains the complete collection of Plutarch's Lives in 
Greek, was written in Mantua and finished on March 2, 1431 by Girard of Patras, 
who also copied other manuscripts related to the Mantuan environment dur- 
ing his sojourn at Ca’ Zoiosa.9? The frontispieces of Plutarch's three books were 
elegantly decorated probably in Mantua. The decoration reveals a late-Gothic 
taste of Lombard origin, as demonstrated by the opening page, which bears a 
border with multicolored foliage punctuated with vignettes; in the second folio, 
figures of scholars and noblemen can be seen.5! 

Similarly, we must consider the decoration of a copy of the Suda lexicon 
that Peter the Cretan made in Mantua for Vittorino: Ms. Florence, Biblioteca 
Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 55.1. This manuscript was not copied in 1422, as 
is said in the colophon and according to common opinion, because at that 
time Vittorino was in Padua; he moved to Venice during that year and cer- 
tainly settled at Ca' Zoiosa only in 1423, when he had to appoint three busi- 
ness administrators who might take care of his interests in Venice and else- 


48 On the court's scriptorium, see Cortesi 1980, 106. On the difficult relationship between 
humanists and arts, see Donato's interesting essay (2002, 433-455). 

49 566 Meroni 1966, 47-52. Some examples have been treated by Mariani Canova (1981). 

50 Sebastiano Gentile has described this manuscript in Cavallo 1994, 170-172 (with plate), 
identifying the erased coat of arms on the three frontispieces with Francesco Filelfo's. 
Cortesi (2000b, 412) has recognized the hand of Gian Pietro da Lucca, Vittorino's pupil, 
especially on the margins of the first book: for example, in supplements to parts of texts 
of the Lives of Solon, Aristides, and Cato, which had been omitted for homeoteleuton. A 
description of this manuscript can be found in Trevisani 2006, 91 and 202 also. Girard 
of Patras also copied Xenophon's Agesilaus and the first book of Memorabilia in Ms. 
Wolfenbüttel, Herzog August Bibliothek, 56.22 Aug. 8, which was in Guarino of Verona's 
hand also. On this scribe, in addition to RGK (IA 65 no. 80; IIA 60 no. 107; and 111 A, 68 
no. 144), see Wilson 1974, 139-142; Harlfinger, Harlfinger, and Sonderkamp 1978, no. 19; and 
Eleuteri 1991, 179. 

51 See Mariani Canova 1981, 207. 
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where. Instead, the date of 1430 matches the date of Saturday, July 8, which 
appears in the colophon.5? 

We are now getting to the heart of Vittorino’s Greek library: a fortunate 
circumstance has allowed us to become better acquainted with it, identify a 
larger number of its texts, and better define its cultural role than had been 
possible in the past. Vittorino’s school considered the texts transmitted by 
tradition as the objects and sources of knowledge par excellence; this brought 
about an enlargement of the literary canon, as well as the creation and practice 
of a new reading method. 

Unfortunately, we lack documents consistently and steadily attesting to the 
expenses borne to manage the boarding school and get hold of the necessary 
supplies. Nevertheless, a real scriptorium was probably active to serve it. For 
example, the lists of the employees of 1442 mention, along with magister 
Vittorino, an engraver from Milan and, additionally, a “scriptor” (“Georgius de 
Mantua”), an "imminiator" ("Iohannes de Alemania"), and a “ligator librorum" 
("Stefanus de Vincentia"). As early as 1427, a payment was arranged for the 
copyist Henricus de Alemania ‘pro libro epistularum beate Catarine de Senis"; 
studs, wooden planks, and leathers were also purchased for him. In the years 
1431/1432, money was spent ‘pro cartis capreti emptis in quinternis, datis inclito 
Carolo nato prefate domine (scil. Paola Malatesta) pro quodam opere scribendo 
in greco”53 Moreover, Paola paid ‘pro cartis emptis uno psalterio pro inclito 
Alexandro et uno Donato cum uno Doctrinale pro inclita domina Cecilia et pro 
faciendo scribere, ligare et iminiare ipsos libros." 

Additionally, in December 1432, arrangements were made “pro uno evange- 
listario in lingua greca per ipsum (scil. Victorinum) empto pro inclita domina 
Cecilia" 5^ In the same year, trousers were purchased as a gift to a ‘greco scriptori" 


52 See Cortesi 2000b, 412. According to Meroni (1966, 32-33, no. 47, indicating an incor- 
rect shelfmark), this manuscript was written in 1432, while Botley (2010, 55) accepted 
the common opinion. Peter the Cretan wrote almost entirely Ms. Florence, Biblioteca 
Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 55.21, which contains Xenophon's Memorabilia as well as an 
important note specifying that Vittorino gave this volume to his pupil Sassolo da Prato 
(the name is written in rasura). In addition to other manuscripts, Peter the Cretan also 
wrote Ms. Wolfenbüttel, Herzog August Bibliothek, 10.2 Aug. 4, containing Apollonius of 
Rhodes' poem. On fol. 477, I have detected a note to be attributed to Gian Pietro da Lucca 
instead of Francesco Filelfo, as maintained by both Eleuteri (1991, 179) and Irigoin (1994, 
149). 

53 "Carolus" was Carlo Gonzaga, who, while still a puer, tackled the translation of Plutarch's 
Life of Agesilaus, which has been recovered in an abridged form: see Cortesi 1997a, 429- 
455, and below. 

54 This girl, Cecilia Gonzaga, is mentioned together with her brothers in Traversari's letter 
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who was at Ca’ Zoiosa. This scriptor was probably George of Trebizond, who had 
arrived in 1431. He already knew Vittorino: he had dedicated to him his first 
rhetorical work, De generibus dicendi, complying with Vittorino’s request, as 
well as a commentary on Cicero’s Pro Ligario, in order to explain “qua quidque 
ratione dictum sit, quo artificio dispositum, unde inventum facile posset intel- 
ligi”55 Indeed, the Byzantine Theodore Gaza arrived only in 1443 to contribute 
to the teaching of the Greek language and, at the same time, deepen and widen 
his knowledge of the Latin language. In 1444, Gaza completed at Ca’ Zoiosa 
the version of three essays attributed to Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Praecepta 
nuptialia, natalicia, and epithalamia), through which he circulated Byzantine 
rhetoric in the West. This is the most effective piece of evidence of his level of 
knowledge of Latin, which enabled him to master even Cicero's ornatus.5® 

Vittorino was able to get hold of Greek texts directly from the East, thanks 
to the frequent contacts between Byzantium and the Gonzagas as well as Paola 
Malatesta, the sister of Cleofe, who had married Theodore Palaeologus, Despot 
of Morea. Evidence of these contacts comes from the expenses borne for an 
ambassador who had visited Cleofe.5?7 However, we can retrieve Vittorino's 
requests especially from the letters he exchanged with other humanists, such as 
Guarino and Filelfo. Also, in his letters, Traversari emphasized the rarity of the 
Greek texts he saw in Mantua, which ranged from the Greek musical treatises 
to Firmicus Maternus' complete work and Julian's orations. 

The reading of difficult texts— particularly Aristotle's Poetics and Livy's His- 
tory°’—was peculiar and unique to this school. As for the former, we have 
recently identified the scribal production of Gian Pietro da Lucca, who, 
together with Girard of Patras, copied several manuscripts containing Aris- 
totle's text. In North Italy—and precisely in Vittorino's environment, which 


quoted above: "Principis filios et puellam graecas docet literas. Omnesque graece scribere 
didicerunt. Novem sunt ferme pueri, qui scribunt adeo venuste, ut admiratus sim”: Traversari 
ed. 1759, 2: l. VIII, ep. 50, col. 419. A more precise mention appears in the Hodoeporicon, 
where Traversari expressed his admiration for Vittorino's humanity: "studioque mirabili 
non solum adultis verum pueris et puellis graecitatem conciliandi. Denique principis filiam, 
octo ferme annorum, ita imbuerat ut legeret iam et scriberet Graecaque et nomina et verba 
inoffense declinaret, non sine admiratione nostra" (Dini-Traversari 1912, 74). 

55 ‘Precepisti mihi, pater humanissime, cum tecum essem, ut singulorum dicendi generum 
numeros ac clausulas diligenter et breviter ab Hermogene tractatos tibi transcriberem" (see 
Monfasani 1984, 330, 339). 

56 566 Santoro 1992, 165-184. 

57  Onthehistory of the last Palaeologoi, see Ronchey 2005, 525-527; and Falcioni 1999, 73-89. 

58 On the use of Livy in Vittorino's school, see Cortesi 1981b, 119-121 and 138, n. 79, and 
Billanovich and Menegazzo 1982. 
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included a strong and solid Greek component—this difficult text was not only 
reproduced in many copies, but also read and carefully annotated. On the one 
hand, we shall not consider Ms. Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
Vat. gr. 1388, supposedly related to Valla and, according to Wilson, written by 
Girard of Patras with regard to the sections containing the Poetics and the Greek 
translation of Ianua attributed to Planudes;°9? nor shall we consider Ms. Vati- 
can City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. gr. 1904. On the other hand, Ms. 
Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 60.21, is apparently the sec- 
ond copy of Ms. Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, gr. 1471,5° transmitted 
along with Ms. Vat. gr. 1904. In addition to many corrections in the text, we 
can read in its margins many lists of Greek lemmata, which guide us through 
the content?! (e.g., fol. 11, 1. 2 “μίμησις”; 1. 3 “ῥυθμῶ, λογώ, αρμονία, συριγγες, ήθη, 
παθη, πραξεις”). Other lemmata concern formal elements (fol. 1", 1. 3 “παραβολὴ”; 
fol. 27, 4. 4 “αναλογον”), while others, in Latin, summarize topics (fol. 27, 4. 3 
"poesis a natura"; fol. 3", 4. 5 “quomodo orta ad summum pervenit tragoedia") 
and others recall sources of literary quotations (fol. 18", 23. 3 “Ordo iliadis nove,” 
and below "sinon ex iliade nova") or express personal considerations. The note 
“sunt sex virgilii libri" appears alongside Aristotle's statement that Homer was 
the first poet who was expert in all kinds of discourse (24. 2) and is repeated 
below, when Aristotle says that the two Homeric poems surpass all the others 
in language and thought: "sunt sex primi libri eneidos” 

The attempts to translate into Latin single Greek words (e.g., fol. 13", 20. 1: 
“συνετή intelligibilis"; fol. 20", 25. 4 “νόμος mos") and short sentences are even 
more interesting. Here are some examples: 


fol. 47, 6. 7: μέγιστον ἢ τῶν πραγμάτων σύστασις | constitutio fabule maxi- 
mum; 

fol. 4’,6.10: ἀρχὴ μὲν οὖν καὶ olov ψυχὴ / principium et quasi animus; 

fol. 5, 6.13: ὡς γὰρ τῆς τραγωδίας δύναμις καὶ ἄνευ ἀγῶνος καὶ ὑποκριτῶν/ vis 
tragoediae etiam sine histrione (ms. η γαρ); 


59 566 Wilson 2000, 92; and Ciccolella 2008, 202-203. The hand that wrote the beginning of 
the ninth chapter of the Poetics (1451a36—bu “φανερόν-παθεν”) in Ms. Paris, Bibliothèque 
nationale de France, gr. 2999 has been identified with Lorenzo Valla’s: see Pagliaroli 2004, 
352-356. 

60  Onthis important miscellaneous manuscript, see Lobel 1933, 6-7; Harlfinger and Reinsch 
1970, 35-36, 50; and Diller 1963, 259-260. 

61 I have reproduced some notes in Cortesi 2000b, 409-412. The lemmata are transcribed 
according to the annotator-copyist’s writing, which omitted accents, breathings, and iota 
subscript. The Greek text of the Poetics is quoted from Aristotle ed. 1974, repr. 1996. 
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fol. 13", 19.2: μῇνιν ἄειδε θεά (Hom. Il. 1.1) / musa mihi causas memora; 

fol. 177,22. 6: ἔστιν δὲ μέγα μὲν τὸ ἑκάστῳ τῶν εἰρημένων πρεπόντως χρῆσθαι 
καὶ διπλοῖς ὀνόμασι καὶ γλώτταις, πολὺ δὲ μέγιστον τὸ µεταφορι- 
κὸν εἶναι. μόνον γὰρ τοῦτο οὔτε παρ’ ἄλλου ἐστὶ λαβεῖν, εὐφυΐας τε 
σεμεῖόν ἐστι’ τὸ γὰρ εὖ μεταφέρειν τὸ ὅμοιον θεωρεῖν ἐστιν / multo 
autem maximum est translationibus faciliter et frequenter uti. 
Hoc enim solum neque ab alio summi potest et est signum non 
mediocris ingenii. Bene nanque translationibus uti, contempla- 
tioni simile est; 

fol. 19", 24.6: αὐτὸν γὰρ δεῖ τὸν ποιητὴν ἐλάχιστα λέγειν / ipsum enim poetam 
pauca suo nomine dicere oportet. 


This is a remarkable rediscovery, if we consider that Aristotle’s works, accord- 
ing to common opinion, were made known for the first time and directly by 
Poliziano, beginning in the 1480s.9? His careful readings can be recovered in the 
commentaries on classical authors—e.g., Statius, Terence, and Ovid—and the 
simple notabilia in red ink on the margins of Ms. Florence, Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana, Plut. 60.14. 

The inventory does not mention the Poetics explicitly. Nevertheless, three 
items reveal Gian Pietro da Lucca’s interest in Aristotle’s works: no. 3, “Etyca”; 
no. 4, “Logica”; and no. 6, “Topica.” Although, in 1980, I reasonably supposed 
that these texts were in the original Greek, it was still unclear whether Latin 
translations also were sent to Gian Pietro. Presently, the identification of his 
Greek and Latin scripts and the evidence of his activity as a scribe together 
with two Byzantine copyists who are believed to have been in Mantua have 
allowed us to recognize his notes in Greek, which alternate with notes in 
Latin, in Mss. Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, gr. 2024, containing the 
Eudemian Ethics and Magna Moralia copied by Girard of Patras, and Florence, 
Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 81.4, containing the Eudemian Ethics.83 


62 Branca (1983, 13-14) supposed that Poliziano was introduced to the Poetics by Ermolao 
Barbaro the Younger in 1478-1480, during his stay in Venice. See also Cortesi 2000b, 409-- 
410; and Silvano 2010, LXXIII-LXXIV and n. 40. 

63 See Cortesi 2000b, 408-409, where I rejected the attribution of the marginalia to the hand 
of Francesco Filelfo, proposed by Harlfinger 1971, 41, and Eleuteri 1991, 176. Moreover, 
Deligiannis' predominantly paleographical observations (2006, 79-80) are not convincing 
if we consider Speranzi's identification of the hand of young Filelfo (2005, 474-476 and 
489-493): as Speranzi has demonstrated, Filelfo's early writing was identical to that of his 
maturity and was, therefore, very different from the hand of Gian Pietro da Lucca. These 
results reinforce the attribution of these notes to Gian Pietro da Lucca and, at the same 
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Conversely, there are no traces of Gian Pietro’s readings and revisions in Ms. 
London, British Library, Additional 14080, containing the Nichomachean Ethics 
and Magna Moralia, copied by Girard of Patras and used in the Monastery of 
San Leonardo in Verona. Also, Ms. Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, 
Plut. 72.18, another work of the same copyist, which contains the Topics (also 
mentioned in the inventory), preserves notes by Gian Pietro as well as Goro's 
note.54 

Aristotle’s difficult and thorny work does not appear either among the texts 
that, according to Platina, were read in Vittorino’s school. Repeated readings 
from a list of authors selected by the master allowed pupils to acquire a mastery 
of the Greek language as well as deeper morality. Among the poets, Homer 
like an ocean, was the source of every kind of virtue. Hesiod was useful for 
his maxims, Theocritus was an extraordinary example of his literary genre, 
and Pindar was the prince of the lyric poets for his sentences, language, and 
richness in contents and style. Aristophanes used a learned and pure Greek that 
was typical of the Attic language, and was suitable for moral education because 
of his condemnation of vices. Euripides, with his precepts, was pleasant and 
wise; Sophocles was admirable, while Aeschylus, the earliest of the tragic poets, 
was vehement. Demosthenes and Isocrates were also added. Both were useful 
for their eloquence: the former for his vigorous style and the latter for the 
refined elegance of his works.95 

Vittorino certainly owned two tools that enabled him to introduce his pupils 
to the great Homeric poetry: an "Etymologicon super Homerum" (no. 1) and a 
"Commentarium super Homerum" (no. 8), which he donated to his pupil Gian 
Pietro. He also owned Hesiod's Theogony (no. 23) and other works of the same 
poet, listed under the simple name "Hesiodus" (no. 27). Ms. Florence, Biblioteca 
Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 31.32, written by Gian Pietro da Lucca, transmits 
the Homeric hymns together with the works of Aratus; Aratus' works are listed 
in the inventory as no. 41. Theocritus is also listed at no. 39, Aristophanes 
at no. 28, Euripides' tragedies at no. 38, and "quedam orationes Eschinis" as 
no. 22. Isocrates is mentioned at no. 29 ("Orationes Isocratis"); indeed, Ms. 
Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 58.5, written and annotated 
by Gian Pietro and containing Goro's note, is very important in the history of 


time, allow us to glimpse Gian Pietro's increasingly intense activity as an annotator. His 
notes in Ms. Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, M 85 sup., containing Dionysius Periegetes' De 
situ orbis, show his careful reading and focus on the texts' lexical and linguistic aspects: 
see Martinelli Tempesta 2015b, 425—448. 

64 See Cortesi 2000b, 408—409. 

65 Platina ed. 1958, 688. 
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the transmission of Isocrates’ works because it transmits three argumenta that 
allow us to relate it to Demetrius Chalcondyles’ 1493 Milanese edition.86 

Plutarch is also missing from Ca’ Zoiosa’s reading list, although we know 
from other sources that he was one of Vittorino’s favorite authors. Vittorino 
became immediately interested in the Parallel Lives: they were circulated by 
Coluccio Salutati, who knew the Aragonese version that the Dominican Bishop 
Nicholas of Drenopolis made for Juan Fernandez de Heredia, and by Manuel 
Chrysoloras, who brought the Greek text to Florence from Byzantium. When 
Vittorino began teaching at Mantua, he wrote to ask Aurispa, who had just 
returned from Constantinople, for a complete Greek manuscript of the Lives, 
for which he was ready to pay 50 florins.57 However, in 1428 his request was 
still pending, because the manuscript was still in Aurispa’s hands.68 Only on 
March 2, 1431 did the Gonzaga library acquire a rare copy of Plutarch's text, 
derived from Aurispa’s manuscript, which has been handed down to us: the 
well-known Ms. Laur. 69.1, copied at Mantua by Girard of Patras and including 
marginalia by Gian Pietro da Lucca. Most probably, this was the manuscript 
that Ambrogio Traversari saw during his famous visit of 1433, when he was able 
to ascertain the excellent preparation provided by Vittorino's school: 


Non desunt ex his, qui graecis literis ita operam dederunt ut traducere in 
latinum coeperint. Unus ex his Camilli vitam transtulit et Aesopi fabellas et 
Chrysostomi quaedam.89 


The third version pleased him: 


Vidi Chrysostomi traductionem ab uno ex discipulis eius factam, satisque 
placuit.’° 


66  Menchelli (2005, 25-26) only mentions Goro’s note. 

67 This offer concerned the purchase of two volumes, as Aurispa wrote to Traversari: “[...] 
nam Victorinus quidam, qui nunc cum domino mantuano est, litteras graecas mediocriter 
eruditus scripsit se missurum quinquaginta florenos pro emptione duorum voluminum, 
Platonis et Plutarchi. [...] In Plutarcho sunt Parallela omnia et liber est correctissimus et 
volumen magnum, papyro tamen, quanvis hae chartae robustae propinquae membranis 
sunt [...]. Si pro his libris Victorinus pecunias miserit, abundabo; sin id factum non fuerit 
et tua opera mihi subveniri non poterit, id mihi erit necessarium facere quod invitus faciam" 
(Aurispa ed. 1931, ep. 7. 14). 

68 This manuscript is presently divided into Mss. Oxford, Bodleian Library, Canon. gr. 93 and 
Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, D 538 inf. 

69  Traversari ed. 1759, 2: VIII, ep. 49, col. 418. 

70  Traversari ed. 1759, 2:VIII, ep. 50, col. 419. 
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Traversari was referring to the version by Ognibene da Lonigo, the pupil 
who absorbed Vittorino’s teaching more than anyone else because of his very 
young age and long stay at Vittorino’s school. Ognibene dedicated his version 
of Plutarch’s Life of Camillus to his schoolmate Gianfrancesco Gonzaga: he 
defined it as an unadorned, imperfect, and unimportant work, which, however, 
had some refinement and elegance thanks to the teaching of the master, who 
had guided it: 


sed si quid forte venustatis habebit oratio, Victorino praestantissimo viro, 
unde haec mihi si qua sunt ornamenta manarunt gratias habere memineris. 


This translation can be properly included among the many translations pro- 
duced in Vittorino’s school. Such translations would constitute a primary 
source of knowledge of Vittorino’s pedagogy, but unfortunately most of them 
are lost. This is not surprising if we consider that they were mostly school exer- 
cises aiming to verify the level of language proficiency. This also applies to 
the extant translation of Plutarch’s Life of Agesilaus by Carlo Gonzaga, as well 
as Theodore Gaza’s first attempt at translating from Greek into Latin, which 
concerned some rhetorical essays of Dionysius of Halicarnassus; the quality 
of Gaza’s translation by far surpassed his claims to modesty in the dedication 
letter to Luchino de’ Medici. Indeed, the surviving translations that pupils pro- 
duced after completing Vittorino’s school are helpful in documenting the level 
of proficiency they reached thanks to their education in Mantua. For example, 
we have the translations that the Veronese Antonio Beccaria made during his 
stay in England at the court of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester.”! We also have 
the translations Giovanni Tortelli made when he had already acquired inde- 
pendence and personal tastes, but still preserved a vivid memory of Vittorino’s 
teaching: he decided to convey something of his intimate and personal affec- 
tion for his master in his version of Plutarch's Life of Romulus, made in Ferrara 
in 1438, after his return from Constantinople.” Finally, we have Gian Pietro da 
Lucca's translations: while he was teaching at the Chancery School in Venice, 
he translated Plutarch’s Roman and Greek Questions or Problemata and dedi- 
cated this work to Lorenzo Zane, the Archbishop of Split.?3 This translation, 


71 On the versions of Plutarch's Lives, see Pade 2007, passim. On Antonio Beccaria, see Marchi 
1966-1967. 

72 See Cortesi1g97a. On Tortelli's activity as a translator at the time of the Council, see Cortesi 
1994. 

73 Gian Pietro’s reading notes can be recognized on the margins of Ms. Florence, Biblioteca 
Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 69.24, containing the Greek text of the Life of Crassus written 
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prompted “vel exercitationis causa vel discipulorum meorum rogatu” was not 
intended for publication. Gian Pietro remained faithful to the principle (“statu- 
eram tamen penitus ab instituto meo non discedere") that had prevented him 
from publishing other translations (“multa”) he had made over the course of 
the years:7* he considered as “impudentis hominis, ne dicam stulti, ea proferre 
quae ipse aut iudicio tuo ante damnasses aut certe non admodum probasses aut 
postulare ea ut aliis placerent quae ipsi tibi displicuissent." "5 

Prendilacqua defined Ognibene as skilled in Greek and Latin and as a source 
of erudition. For him, Ognibene's style was solemn, polished, concise, and full 
of severity.”° However, was his version a simple school exercise or a decorous 
and independent work, as the conspicuous manuscript tradition suggests? 

Ognibene's translation is faithful to the Greek model, whose structure, word 
order, and grammar are respected. Only a few words—especially particles and 
some pronouns—are omitted. The translator applied this rule strictly in some 
passages and flexibly in others. The most frequent and successful licenses con- 
cern the renderings of the genitive absolute and other syntactical construc- 
tions. Such variations, however, are inserted among incorrect interpretations 
of some passages, whose Latin versions appear obscure and sometimes defi- 
nitely ambiguous or incomprehensible, as if Ognibene were translating with- 
out considering the entire sentence or understanding its sense. Thus, along 
with a remarkable knowledge of Latin syntax and notions of ancient history, 
we find disappointing failures.”” Ognibene's commitment to faithfulness some- 
times did not prevent him from abridging the text or inserting details displaying 
his knowledge of myths. These features also appear in the versions Ognibene 
made in his maturity. For example, in his version of Athanasius’ nine Opuscula, 


by Theodore Gaza. This codex belongs to the group of manuscripts sent from Lucca, 
where Goro’s note was preserved and the Strozzi’s coat of arms appears on the first 
folio. Considering the script's typology, Speranzi (20128, 333 n. 30) has supposed that this 
manuscript dates back to Gaza's time at Ferrara. However, Gian Pietro's notes can be 
explained only by taking into account his relationship with his pupil Onofrio Strozzi, 
Palla’s son: as soon as Gian Pietro arrived in Lucca (March 10, 1457), he sent a letter to 
Onofrio to inform him about his health and, especially, the reasons that had forced him 
to leave Venice in July 1456 (Cortesi 1981b, 110-111). The manuscript also contains notes by 
Zanobi Acciaiuoli: see Papanicolaou 2007, 377 n. 36, and Daneloni 2005, who ignores Gian 
Pietro’s interventions and his connections with the Strozzis. 

74 On Gian Pietro’s translations, see Cortesi 1981b. 

75 On this version and, especially, its manuscript tradition and printed editions, see Cortesi 
2015, 179-193. 

76 Prendilaqua ed. 1958, 604-606. 

77 See the numerous examples quoted in Cortesi 19978, 441-444. 
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a literal interpretation prevails: he preserved constructions, verbal tenses, and 
word order, and even respected the frequency of the genitive absolute instead 
of opting for a more flowing style by breaking up sentences. In comparison 
to his first translations, Ognibene, although avoiding rhetorical amplifications, 
here shows a full awareness of the Greek language.”8 

Another pupil, Carlo Gonzaga, who was taught Greek and Latin together 
with his brother Ludovico and was destined to become a leader, a soldier, 
and a politician, reached an excellent level of learning and skills.?? During 
his school years, he tackled Plutarch's Life of Agesilaus. An abridgement of his 
translation has been recovered in Ms. Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, X 41 sup., 
an important manuscript for the Plutarchean material contained in its central 
part.8° This abridgement faithfully reproduces the original text, because its 
author neither readapted nor modified Gonzaga's version, but only introduced 
some explanatory words that were necessary to understand some passages 
outside of their contexts.?! 

Carlo's commitment to faithfulness left room for frequent and appropriate 
changes in syntax and lexicon. Some additions correspond to a demand for 
explaining and clarifying the text. In other cases, however, his poor knowledge 
of the language and its grammar led him to ambiguous interpretations, misun- 
derstandings, and incorrect renderings; omissions of words and short clauses, 
not justified by the manuscript tradition, are also present.82 

A reading of these two Latin translations of Plutarch reinforces the impres- 
sion of a common origin, which must be identified with Vittorino's teach- 
ing. They document the privileged role that, from the beginning, Vittorino 
attributed to Plutarch in his pupils' education in classical grammar, languages 
and cultures. These two versions, which belong to an early stage of educa- 
tion, indicate extended Latin readings, particularly if compared to a still initial 


78 SeeFiaschi's observations in Ognibene ed. 2006, XXVII-XXXH. 

79  Prendilaqua ed. 1958, 598. 

80 After Resta's notice (1962) concerning the humanists' abridgments of Plutarch's Lives, 
some parts of this manuscript have been analyzed by Cortesi 19978, 432-437. 

81 The epitomist’s method has been reconstructed through the analysis of Ognibene's ver- 
sion, of which we possess both the original text and an epitome in a manuscript of the 
Ambrosiana Library. The conclusions have been applied, by analogy, to the epitome of 
the Vita Agesilai: indeed, it would be surprising if a different method had been followed 
for it. This operation has enabled us to recover some passages of Carlo Gonzaga's original 
translation. 

82 Many examples are quoted in Cortesi 1997b, 445-450, along with information on Carlo 
Gonzaga's scarcely documented literary activity. 
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familiarity with Greek prose. Indeed, Cicero and Livy were the sources pupils 
used to solve the difficulties of an unfamiliar vocabulary and the vagueness 
of Plutarch’s language. For example, Plutarch’s rare term “ἀνυπεύθυνον; which 
indicates the absolute and irrevocable power of a Roman dictator, became for 
Ognibene the “imperium a quo provocari non liceat,’ according to Cicero’s legal 
and institutional definition in De Republica 2. 31. 54. Moreover, Livy’s first Decad 
provided the historical knowledge that was necessary to specify the arrays on 
battlefields to demanding readers: for example, “ὑπὸ Τυρρηνῶν, a Vehentibus” 
(19.1). These readings reveal Ca’ Zoiosa's pedagogical orientation. Further com- 
parisons will probably increase our knowledge; nevertheless, we can verify this 
orientation thanks to an authoritative witness, Giovanni Andrea Bussi, who, in 
his proem to the editio princeps of Livy’s Ab Urbe condita, stated: 


Illud verissime referre me puto primum omnium aetate nostra Victorinum 
Feltrensem lectionem publice audientibus praeisse Livianam, ingenti homi- 
num admiratione et fama.83 


The continuity guaranteed by Gian Pietro da Lucca also confirms this orienta- 
tion. In Venice, he had at his disposal two magnificently decorated manuscripts 
of Livy that belonged to two noble pupils of his, Antonio Marin and Giovanni 
Pisani.8*In Lucca, he was unable to use the manuscript of his pupil Antonio da 
Luni, which he borrowed from a wealthy man for too short a time.85 
Vittorino’s pupils reported enthusiastically and sometimes emphatically the 
aspects that made his school unique: the master’s moral qualities and the 
teaching of Greek and music, which result in real and reliable terms. Also, the 
books produced in the school’s scriptorium, those read and commented on, as 
well as those lent and never returned by far surpass in number, quality, and 
rarity the myth surrounding Vittorino’s institution. Abundant research paying 
particular attention to the copyists, either professional or not, that were active 
in Mantua, as well as to Vittorino’s pupils and their activities as translators, 
readers, and scribes, will enrich our knowledge of the Accademia Mantuana 
because they guaranteed the continuity of Vittorino’s pedagogy through their 
ideals and innovative methodologies in the reading and learning of Greek. 


83 Bussi ed. 1978, 32-33. On the use of Livy in Vittorino’s school, see above, n. 58. 

84 Presently Mss. Oxford, Bodleian Library, Canon. lat. 298 and 299. 

85 These facts have been reconstructed thanks to the recovery of archival data and the 
oration that Carminati, a pupil of Gian Pietro and his successor as teacher, pronounced 
before reading the text of Livy’s historical work: see Cortesi 1981b, 119-120. 


CHAPTER 4 


Greek Studies in Giovanni Tortelli’s Orthographia:* 
A World in Transition 


Paola Tomè 


1 Tortelli Student of Greek 


Giovanni Tortelli, a friend of Pope Nicholas v and Lorenzo Valla, is indissolubly 
linked to the history of the return of Greek studies in the West in the first half of 
the fifteenth century for at least two reasons: he was among the first humanists 
to go to Constantinople to learn Greek, and his name is found written in many 
manuscripts of the original Greek archive in the Vatican Library, which he 
collected on the Pope's behalf.! As a librarius of the rising Vatican, Tortelli also 
promoted Latin translations of Greek authors, which he used to draw up lists of 
terms largely employed in the Orthographia (ca. 1452), his monumental treatise 
about the correct spelling of Greek words transposed into Latin.” 


* 


All the quotations from the Orthographia are given according to Ms. Vatican City, Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. lat. 1478 and the text of Tortelli ed. 1471a: the text will be cited as 
“Tortelli, Orthographia” Two different editions were published in 1471: the first in Rome after 
10 August (Tortelli ed. 1471b) and the second in Venice, with no date (1471a). It is not clear 
which one should be considered the editio princeps. Regarding the manuscript tradition, with 
special attention to Ms. Vat. lat. 1478, see Donati 2006a, passim; for an important Hungarian 
manuscript omitted by Gemma Donati in her study, see Iter Italicum 4: 296b; Vitzekelety 2007, 
115-116; and Tomè 2017. The printing tradition of Tortelli's Orthographia has been studied 
by Tomé 201b. For the Greek quotations, I have employed only Ms. Vat lat. 1478, revised by 
the author himself and including many autograph notes. The Greek texts of both editions 
are extremely corrupt, as is also the case with all the surviving manuscripts: see Donati 
2006a, 216-251. In Ms. Vat. lat. 1478, Greek words are written in capitals, rubricated, and quite 
systematically equipped with breathings and accents, while the division between words is not 
always precisely observed: Greek quotations were probably added at a later time and perhaps 
by a different hand. 

1 Information about Tortelli’s Greek studies can be found in Cortesi 1979; Cortesi 1986; Cortesi 
and Maltese 1992; Cortesi 1994; Cortesi 1997b; Cortesi 1998; and Cortesi 2000. See also Cortesi 
2004, esp. 117-118; Cortesi 2009; and Cortesi 2008a. 

2 Iam still studying the use of Greek sources in the Orthographia. Tortelli himself gave a first 

overview in the preface to the work, which has been only partially published in Rizzo 1995, 
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Born at the beginning of the fifteenth century in Arezzo, Tuscany, Giovanni 
Tortelli was educated at the school of Vittorino da Feltre. He was still “admodum 
adolescens" when, between 1429 and 1433, he became one of Francesco Filelfo's 
and Carlo Marsuppini's pupils in Florence: we must, therefore, assume that 
Ca' Zoiosa received him when still young. Consequently, the date of his birth, 
unknown at present, may be set at least in the first decade of the fifteenth 
century? Information about his early Greek studies is poor: in Mantua, he 
practiced on Homer and Plutarch,* while in Florence he attended Filelfo's 
and Marsuppini's Greek courses, coming into contact with the Strozzi family 
and the cultural milieu of the city, where another friend and compatriot, 
Leonardo Bruni, was playing a leading role.5 In 1435, equipped with a papal 
safe-conduct, young Tortelli left for Constantinople with two companions: his 
brother Lorenzo and the cleric Tommaso of Arezzo. In the Byzantine capital, he 
was immediately accepted as a student by John Eugenicus, one of the masters 
of the Patriarchate school.® 


401-407, omitting the source list; see now Tomé 20148. For a concise and updated description 
of the book collection put together by Parentucelli and Tortelli, see Manfredi 2010, 160-- 
182. 

3 See Ribuoli 1986, 159: "Fuit, inquam, discipulus meus Iohannes Tortellus, sed admodum ado- 
lescens, paulo ante quam a Florentia discedens Senam profectus sum docendi etiam gratia; nam 
is postea suo doctore est usus Carolo Aretino." The relationship with Marsuppini became closer 
in Rome, when Tortelli was his son's godfather: see Sabbadini 1891 and Onorato 2010, xxx1x- 
XLIV and 109-121. See also Tomé 2013a for Tortelli's explicit mentions of Marsuppini in the 
Orthographia. 

4 Pade2007, 2:23-25 edited the preface, handed down only by Ms. Ferrara, Biblioteca Comunale 
Ariostea, Antonelli 545, fols. 38'—40". In the incipit of the autograph manuscript Vatican City, 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ottob. lat. 1863, fol. 1", Tortelli wrote: "Romae origo ac Romuli 
Vita incipit quam ego Johannes Arretinus ex Plutarcho in latinum verti anno Domini Mccc- 
CXXXVIII Ferrarie tempore concilii pro reductione Graecorum." See also Regoliosi 1969, 143-150, 
esp. 146. 

5 See Mancini 1920, 167-173; Oliver 1953, 1257-1258; and Regoliosi 1969, 136-138. On Vittorino 
da Feltre's Greek books and his library, see Wilson 1992a, 45-55; Cortesi 2010; Regoliosi 2016, 
passim; and Cortesi's essay in the present volume. 

6 See Regoliosi 1969, 139; Cortesi 1979, passim; Charlet 2009; Cortesi 2009, 37-43; and Caldelli 
2009. On Tortelli’s family and its economic situation: see Pertusi 1980, 191-193; Mancini 1920, 
189-190; and Bacci 2016. Tommaso of Arezzo decided to face certain death by the Turks 
in the name of his religious faith during his stay in Greece; Maffeo Vegio celebrated this 
heroic endeavor in a collection of poems dedicated to Leonardo Bruni. See Regoliosi 1969, 
140-141; Mancini 1920, 174 n. 2; and Oliver 1953, 1260 for the hypothesis that the journey to 
Constantinople was sponsored by Bruni or another wealthy compatriot from Arezzo. 
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The program of a course of higher education similar to the one attended 
by Tortelli and his companions included texts in Attic prose (Demosthenes, 
Isocrates, and Libanius) and the textbooks of rhetoric by Hermogenes and Aph- 
thonius. Homer had the primacy among the poets, along with a selection of 
tragedies and comedies including no more than three plays for each author. 
Excerpts from Hesiod, Pindar, Theocritus, and Oppian were also widespread at 
that time; in the manuscript tradition, they are often accompanied by scholia 
by Planudes, Moschopoulos, and Tzetzes." The quality of education was gen- 
erally not very good, according to George Scholarios’ testimony, and many for- 
eigners were likely to return home without having acquired even basic Greek.® 

Mariarosa Cortesi has reconstructed Tortelli’s first steps in learning Greek 
by analyzing the grammar and the notes contained in the autograph Ms. Basle, 
Universitatsbibliothek, F. νι. 3.9 The manuscript contains a rare example of 
Greek grammar written by a Latin scholar in the first half of the fifteenth 
century. It also includes typical schedographic exercises used in Byzantine 
schools and an alphabetical index listing entries on the basis of an etymological 
criterion (root or suffix). The section ends with a curious little dictionary 
Greek—Italian vernacular: a useful handbook for those who travelled in the 
Byzantine Empire. Cortesi has concluded that the Vocabularium was based on 
Sophocles’ Electra and Ajax and Aristophanes’ Clouds and Wealth, while there 
are substantially three grammatical sources: Scholarios, Moschopoulos, and 
Herodianus with his commentators. It is not clear, however, how the lemmata 
of the lexicon were assembled.!° 

We do not know how long Tortelli was at Eugenicus’ school or whether he 
studied only grammar or rhetoric. Certainly, however, he sold all his textbooks 
before returning home.!! We can assume that he expanded his knowledge to 
other readings in use at the schools of the time: probably, he read extracts 
from Hesiod, Pindar, and Theocritus circulating within Byzantine schools, since 


7 On school organization in Byzantium after 1204, see, e.g., the studies by Fuchs 1926, 67- 
76; Kazdan 1983, 53-90; and Wilson 1996, 351-394. See also Berschin 1989, 331-341; and 
Bianconi 2010. For the effects of Greek studies on early European scholars in Byzantium, 
see Wilson 1992a, 1-111; and Wilson 1990, 397-406. On the circulation of Theocritus’ 
extracts in the West during the fifteenth century and their employment by Tortelli, see 
Tomè 20124. 

See Mercati 1937, 79; Kazdan 1983, 53-90; and Cortesi 1979, 458—459 and n. 1. 
See Cortesi 1979, passim. 

10 See Cortesi 1979 and Peri 1993. 

11 Regoliosi1969, 139-140; and Cortesi 1979, 451-452. The usage of leaving textbooks to other 
students after finishing a course is also mentioned by Wilson 1982, 50-51. 
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many traces of these poets are present in the Orthographia. Perhaps he also 
browsed Apollonius Dyscolus and Dionysius Thrax.? Among the historians, 
Herodotus plays the most important role, as will be specified below. Presently, 
it is not possible to ascertain how, where, and with whom Tortelli carried on 
his Greek studies or bought books. However, through his teacher John Eugeni- 
cus, he was certainly in contact with the atelier of the monastery of St. John 
the Baptist in the Rock (Ἅγιος Iwávvnç Πρόδρομος ἐν τῇ Πέτρα or Prodromos 
Petra Monastery), as testified by the bindings of his autograph manuscript and 
of a codex containing Thucydides’ History, which Eugenicus gave him after his 
arrival in Byzantium.! We do not know how he supported his studies, although 
we cannot exclude that he became a servant or a secretary of an important per- 
son or, like Filelfo and Guarino, found employment at the imperial chancery.!* 
At that time, George Scholarios was the head of the imperial chancery: he was a 
sincere admirer of Italians and a friend of both Eugenicus' brothers. It is plausi- 
ble that Tortelli attended the school of Scholarios, who taught his students how 
to read Aristotle. Under his guidance, Tortelli may have acquired skills in philo- 
sophical and technical languages, which allowed him, once back home in Italy, 
to engage in the translation of a difficult text such as Aristotle's Prior Analyt- 
ics.!5 Nor should we underestimate the influence of two famous personalities 
linked to Tortelli, Isidore of Kiev and John Stojkovich of Ragusa, under whose 
guidance he read Sophocles.!6 

These assumptions may be not far from the truth, but only a few of them 
are substantiated by concrete documents: the reliable information in our pos- 
session allows us only to confirm his contacts with John Eugenicus, Isidore of 
Kiev, and John Stojkovich of Ragusa, as well as his attending the monastery of 
St. John the Baptist in the Rock. 


12 See Blum 1951, 106; Krumbacher 18972, 505; and Fuchs 1926, 38 and 46. See also Tomè 20128, 
with regard to Tortelli's Orthographia. 

13 See Mss. Bagle, Universitátsbibliothek, E. 111. 4 and F. viti. 3. See Cortesi 1979 and Cataldi 
Palau 2001 (2008c), 250-253. 

14 See Pertusi 1980, 216. 

15 Another translation he made after his return from Greece is that of Plutarch’s Life of 
Romulus. Conversely, it is not clear whether his translation of Aristophanes’ Wealth is to be 
placed before or after the trip to Greece. Scholarios’ grammar was intended to introduce 
Greeks and Italians to the study of Aristotle in Greek and, at the same time, to the reading 
of St. Thomas’ works: see Scholarios ed. 1936, 8: 351-498. Cortesi (1979, 459-461) pointed 
out some similarities between Scholarios’ and Tortelli's grammars in Ms. Basil. F II 3. 
The prologue to the Posterior Analytics translated by Tortelli is analyzed in Cortesi and 
Maltese 1992, 220; see also Regoliosi 1969, 164-165; and the recent study by Rossi 2013. 

16 Tortelli, Orthographia, s.v. Sophocles. 
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2 The Theoretical Section of the Orthographia: Transposing Sounds 
from Greek into Latin 


Tortelli's Orthographia is an encyclopedic dictionary divided into two main 
parts: a theoretical section, focusing on grammar and spelling, and an alpha- 
betical word list with more than three thousand entries accompanied by their 
spelling and orthographic rules.!” 

Studies on the Orthographia have hitherto stressed an important fact: Tor- 
telli worked on the composition of the theoretical section at different stages 
both before and after the trip to Byzantium. In most cases, however, he did not 
go back to review some of his orthographic choices or rules expounded in the 
first part, which are often contradicted in the second part.!? 

With regard to the materials included in the theoretical section, Priscian 
and other “polygraphs” (especially Gellius and Servius) are the direct mediators 
of most of the explicit references to Greek authors, as well as of many of 
the quotations from Latin texts. This important element helps us understand 
Tortelli's role as a mediator between antiquity and the early modern era in 
grammatical studies. It also allows us to mitigate the charges of being an 
unoriginal compiler. The authors Tortelli called upon most frequently (Priscian, 
Quintilian, Gellius, and Servius) are the same as those from whom he drew 
implicit references, therefore confirming their reliability and prestige. From 
these (especially Priscian, followed by Gellius and Servius), Tortelli derived 
most of the Greek nominal and verbal canons, as well as most of the direct 
Greek quotes in the theoretical section, although he often omitted mentioning 
the sources.!9 

A serious problem in the tradition of Priscian's work is notoriously the 
transmission of Greek words, which were written by medieval copyists who 
were completely unaware of Greek. For this reason, it is necessary to examine 
carefully all the passages of the theoretical section in which they appear.?° 
Tortelli, in light of the knowledge he gradually acquired during his Greek 


17 Donati 2006a, 11-30 and 59-79. 

18 See Donati 20068, 15-29, esp. 27-29; Tomé 2010-2011, 57-58; and Tomé 20118, passim on 
Tortelli's working method. 

19 Τοπιὸ 20144. 

20 See Degani 19958 and Degani 19950; Dickey 2007; and the exhaustive bibliography in 
Baratin, Colombat, and Holtz 2009, 249-278. On Greek quotes in Priscian, see the recent 
collection of essays in Martorelli 2014. See also Holtz 2007, 37-56; Schneider 2009, 163-- 
180; and Biville 20098, 20090, and 2009c. On the etymologies of Priscian’s Greek terms, see 
Maltby 2009. 
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studies, approached the problem with tools that varied from time to time. He 
did not always have the opportunity to correct or revise the conclusions he 
had reached at the different stages of his training. A significant test of the 
state of the art in Tortelli's “building-site” are the paragraphs devoted to Greek 
diphthongs, as well as the letters J, Y, and Z.?! 


24 Greek Diphthongs 

When introducing the treatment of Greek diphthongs in the Latin language, 
Tortelli says that there are four diphthongs “in Latina elegantia" (AE, OE, AU, 
and EU), which he would explain in the alphabetical part of his treatise, s.v. 
Diphthongus. Since his research was focused mainly on the pronunciation and 
the writing of Greek words transposed into Latin, in the theoretical section he 
discussed only the eight Greek diphthongs transposed into Latin (αι, αυ, εἰ, £v, 
οι, ov, ut, and wi), disregarding the others. 

Each of the paragraphs devoted to Greek diphthongs starts with a short 
description of their pronunciation and spelling, which is not drawn from Latin 
grammar sources, at least up to the point where Tortelli is certainly using 
Priscian's materials.?? The model seems close to that of the recollectae attri- 
buted to Filelfo.23 The only exceptions are the paragraphs entitled De ου diph- 
thongo, which is entirely derived from Serv. Aen. 10.24, and De wt diphthongo, 
the only one on improper Greek diphthongs.?* 

De wt diphthongo begins with the statement that ancient and modern scribes 
wrote it in different ways ("diversimode ab antiquis et modernioribus"). The 
ancients wrote the iota beside the omega, as in the manuscripts Tortelli saw, 
whereas more recently the iota had been written below; in Tortelli's opinion, 
this is why the iota was lost in writing. When amending codices, scribes put 
the iota below instead of beside the omega, thus spreading further errors in the 
transcription of the texts. 


21 Theshortnote devoted to the letter Z is entirely taken from Priscian (GL 2: 36.17—22). There 
was no consensus on the transliteration of these letters among either medieval copyists 
or Tortelli's contemporaries. 

22  $eeGL2:3745-22; 39.13 and ff.; 37.11-12; 40.1 and ff. See Biville 2009a and Biville 2009c. 

23 See Cortesi 1986, 185—187. It is difficult to establish a direct derivation from this extremely 
stereotyped text. The same applies to the section on Greek prepositions and compound 
words in the third and fourth books of the theoretical section. In any case, the erotematic 
(question-and-answer) text Tortelli employed is similar to that of Filelfo: see Cortesi 1979, 
459-404. 

24 SeeBiville 1995, 38-39 and 334-347. 
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Tortelli goes on with an implicit quotation from Priscian,?5 with regard to the 
transliteration of wi in OE, as happens in "tragoedia" (τραγῳδία) and “comoe- 
dia" (κωμῳδία). Their etymologies suggested by Tortelli (from τράγος, hircus, 
and κώμη, villa, respectively) come from Isidore of Seville, Orig. 8.7.5. Tortelli 
then quotes explicitly Moschopoulos’ Erotemata (Περὶ προσῳδιῶν), offering this 
etymology for προσῳδία: 


Πόθεν προσῳδία; Παρὰ τὴν πρὸς πρόθεσιν καὶ τὸ ᾠδὴ παρὰ τὸ ἀοιδὴ [...] κατὰ 
κρᾶσιν τοῦ ao εἰς w µεγα, μένοντος καὶ τοῦ t προσγεγραμμένου. Τὸ δὲ ἀοιδὴ 
παρὰ τοῦ ἀείδω τὸ ἐμμελῶς λέγω [...] λέγεται δὲ παρὰ τοῖς κοινοῖς ἄδω [... ].26 


Alhough this etymology was also common in Greek grammars, lexica, and 
etymological compilations, there is no reason to doubt that Tortelli found it 
directly in Moschopoulos’ Erotemata.?’ 

Except for these two paragraphs, almost all the Greek exempla and the 
grammatical canons quoted in the original language in the other sections on 
Greek diphthongs in the theoretical part come implicitly from Priscian. 


2.2 De I littera 

Part of the chapter De I littera concerns the “Latin J”: its vocalic and consonantal 
value, fluctuations in use, changes due to derivation, composition, etc. Another 
part is specifically dedicated to the iotacized Greek pronunciation of many 
vowels and diphthongs (“J parvum, "Y psilon,’ “H ita,’ ει, and οι), the translit- 
eration of the Tparvum" into Latin, the value of the “Y graecum" or ‘psilon” and 
its transliteration as Y only in Greek words, and finally the vowel H ("ita") and 
its possible Latin transliteration into A, E, and ΑΕ.25 

Now let us examine the contents and sources employed by Tortelli. 


25 | GL2:40.1and ff. 

26 Moschopoulos ed. 1540, 1. 

27 Cfr. also Etymologicum Gudianum Q.. 577.4 and ff.: “Ὠιδὴ, προστίθησι τῷ w, τὸ ἰῶτα, διὰ τὴν 
ἀοιδήν, καὶ παρὰ πάντα, τὰ παρὰ τούτων γινόμενα, οὕτως ἔχει, κωμῳδία, μελῳδία, ῥαψφδία, 
τραγῳδία. γέγονε δὲ καὶ ᾠδὴ οὕτως: ἀπὸ τοῦ ἀοιδὴ τοῦ a καὶ τοῦ οι εἰς w ἐκταθέντος, γέγονεν WON.” 
In Nicholas v’s Greek library there were many codices named Vocabulista, none of which, 
however, has been identified with certainty: see below, n. 137. On the other hand, Tortelli 
shows familiarity with the phonetic and orthographic materials studied in Cortesi 1979. 

28 See Gianola 1980, 70-74; Biville 1995, 29-42; and Biondi 2011, 165-166, especially for the 
definition and meaning of “I parvum” and"Y graecum" or ‘psilon” in Western schools during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. On the terminology used by Francesco Filelfo in his 
recollectae, see Cortesi 1986, 185-206. 
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2.21 Discrepancy in Pronunciation and Writing: ‘I parvum,” “Ypsilon,” 
“H ita,’ ει, and οι 

In Medieval Greek pronunciation, as Tortelli mentioned, the vowel system had 
changed completely from antiquity. The sound J in the spoken language corre- 
sponded to three different vowels: “I parvum,” "Y psilon,’ and “H ita,?? with the 
two former ancipites and the latter always long. The iotacized pronunciation of 
et and ot is discussed in the section devoted to Greek diphthongs (see above). 
Tortelli's interest in the spoken Greek language matches the contents and the 
working methods of his autograph bilingual Vocabularium, as this study will 


clarify. 


2.2.2 Transposition of the “I parvum” into Latin 

Tortelli then explained how the “I parvum” was transposed into Latin, providing 
some examples: it was usually transposed with I (e.g., Σικελία, Sicilia;3° Κίρκης, 
Circes; and φιλοσοφία, philosophia) and sometimes with E (like Νιρεύς = Nereus, 
“et maxime ubi diphthongus ex O et I ponitur, ut infra latius disseremus").?! 
Although Tortelli's suggestion matches the transposition of many Greek words 
into Latin, this last example is not suitable. Firstly, “Νιρεύς” does not match 
the Latin word “Nereus” (« Νηρεύς), as the former is the beautiful Greek hero 
of Iliad 2. 671 and the latter the marine god, father of the Nereids. Secondly, 
the context required a noun terminating in -EUS and deriving from a Greek 
word ending in -toc. Tortelli corrected himself in the alphabetical section, where 
he inserted two different lemmata (s.vv. Nereus and Nireus), in the former (s.v. 
Nereus < Νηρεύς) quoting Pseudo-Orpheus' Argonautica (336) and in the latter 
quoting Homer's Iliad (Nireus « Νιρεύς), but without rephrasing or amending 
his statements in De I littera. 

Tortelli inserts here a first allusion to the transliteration of the ot diphthong 
in E (“et maxime ... disseremus,’ see above), after debating the case of 1 > E, but 
leaving some occurrences unexplained, which he only partially clarifies in the 
following section devoted to the Greek diphthongs. 


29 Regarding the iotacized pronunciation of Greek diphthongs, Tortelli, in De ev diphthongo, 
said: "certum haberi potest illud U apud illos in suis diphthongis sonum suum deperdisse, 
cum neque sit U, neque ut U nostrum ab illis sed ut I proferatur." 

30  Thisisarare case of e > J in internal syllable: see Biville 1995, 112. 

31 The observation holds true for the transposition of t > E in hiatus, especially in final 
syllables -ιος, ια, tov transposed into -eus, ea, eum in some Latin proper nouns: see Biville 
1995, 170—172. Therefore, Tortelli considered the diphthong ot » OE as the most important 
piece of evidence of this passage of the weak vowel t into E: see below. 
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In De οι diphthongo, Tortelli deals with this matter, once again being well 
aware of the gap existing between pronunciation and spelling in spoken Greek: 
“in qua (diphthongo) O sonum suum omnino perdidit apud illos et profertur 
solum ut I nostrum; pro ipso tamen scribi ab illis non potest nec e contrario” As 
regards the transposition of this diphthong into Latin—already explained by 
Priscian—Tortelli justifies the passage οι > OE in this way: the strong vowel O 
persists beside the weak 1, which changes into E. This agrees with the content 
of De I littera regarding the shift of I > E, now better testified in the diphthong 
ot. We can add that the Latin language had almost favored the transcription 
ot > OE (Phoebus, oestrum, oenophorum), allowing the permanence of the iota 
in the diaeresis, as in “Troia” and “Euboia,” where the J had consonantal value, 
although there were also some occurrences of ot transposed into U (GL 2: 
40. 6). Tortelli, for his part, never mentioned the iotacism of this diphthong, 
which had produced fluctuating transcriptions of ot both in J and in E in 
Latin, and instead quoted Priscian’s opinion in order to prescribe its correct 
writing. 

Concerning the pronunciation of the J sound and its equivalences in writ- 
ing, including the problematic transposition of diphthong ot into Latin, an 
enlightening passage from Gasparino Barzizza's Orthographia may be quoted. 
Together with the translation of Chrysoloras’ Erotemata attributed to Guarino, 
Barzizza’s work was the first milestone in orthography and transposition of 
Greek words into Latin:3? 


Habent quidem tres litteras Graeci quae, licet nomine, figura, potestate 
differant, eundem tamen sonum in proferendo retinent, scilicet hypsilon, 
iota et ita. Et est idem hypsilon quod i parvum. Nam quod nos parvum 
dicimus, illi psilon affermant aspirarique debet et per Y Graecum scribi in 
principio. Si hypsilon una sit composita dictio, si vero dividatur non debet 
aspirari, sed figura simplex scribi, sic Yet separatum psilon. Iota littera est 
hunc apud Graecos locum possidens. Ita Graeca vocali non utuntur Latini, 
sed loco eius E longa. Nam quod Graeci 'ichonomicam' nos I in E longam 
vertentes 'echonomicam' dicimus; plures tamen Graeco more per I quam 
per E proferre vidi. Haec de Graecorum commentariis et ab his qui Graecis 
litteris egregie imbuti erant hausi.33 


32  OnTortelli's criticisms of Barzizza for his lack of knowledge of Greek, see Donati 2008, 93 
n. 26. On Barzizza, see in particular Barbero 2006 and Barbero 2010. 
33. Barzizza ed. ca. 1500, fol. 15". 
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In De I littera and the above-mentioned part of De οι diphthongo, Tortelli 
seems to respond to Barzizza’s words, in order to amend the inconsistencies 
and errors that were contaminating the writing of Latin speakers at that time, 
including learned humanists. The same aim also permeated Francesco Filelfo’s 
recollectae. This debate leads us to a rather homogeneous channel of choices 
and materials. 

The striking correspondence in contents between Barzizza, Filelfo, and Tor- 
telli is related to their studies of Greek (for Filelfo and Tortelli) and the reading 
of Chrysoloras’ Erotemata in Guarino’s Latin translation (for Barzizza). Also, 
Barzizza explicitly mentions as his sources the “commentarii” by Greek schol- 
ars, 1.6., Chrysoloras’ Erotemata and/or some schedographic excerpta used in 
Byzantine schools like those attended by Tortelli and Filelfo.?* 

Another passage from Tortelli’s Orthographia stands out in the paragraph 
entitled De Y littera. Regarding the two spellings of Sulla/Sylla, Tortelli says 
that he has always found "Sulla" written with U "in antiquis codicibus et emen- 
datissimis” In order to confirm his assumption, he refers to his contemporaries 
Carlo Marsuppini and Leonardo Bruni: “a doctissimis viris nostrae aetatis et con- 
terraneis meis Leonardo et Carulo Arretinis sic antiquos scriptitasse confirmari 
audivi”3> This is not the only case in which Tortelli resolves uncertain ortho- 
graphic matters on the basis of the observation of manuscripts or scholarly 
opinions. However, it is remarkable that he quotes the auctoritas of his Greek 
teachers in Florence before leaving for Constantinople (1434). 

Barzizza did the same: being completely unaware of Greek, in order to recon- 
struct the orthography of Greek words transposed into Latin, he referred to the 
schoolbooks used at that time and the few people with a direct knowledge of 


the Hellenic language. 
2.2.3 "Y graecum" or 'psilon": Its Transposition into Y in Latin Only in 
Greek Words 


In De I littera, Tortelli confines himself to stating that the “Y graecum" must be 
transposed into the corresponding Latin letter Y also because of its peculiar 
metrical value: *eo quod subtiliorem quodammodo syllabam in metro habere 
visum sit, hoc est fere in divisis syllabis [...]y whereas he refers to De Y littera for 
its transposition into other vowels. 


34 Gasparino only mentioned the names of some Venetian friends who had promoted his 
work. On Barzizza's knowledge of Greek, see Barbero 2010, 269 and ff. 
35 See also Donati 20068, 32. 
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2.2.4 H / η “ita”: Its Transposition into A, E, AE, and I (Latin Iotacized 
Forms) 

The last letter pronounced as / in spoken Greek was n. However, the sign used 
for capital eta, H, was the nota aspirationis in the Latin alphabet. According to 
Tortelli, the Greek vowel v rarely persists in Greek words transposed into Latin: 
it often becomes A,?6 almost always long E, and sometimes AE, as in σκηνή = 
scaena (GL 2: 38. 4). For the last case (n > AE), Tortelli refers to the alphabetical 
section of his treatise and mentions the numerous epigraphic occurrences of 
this spelling.?? He adds that the grammarian Apuleius prescribed the spelling 
of “aethica, caera et alia nonnulla" with AE, although Priscian only quoted 
"scaena" as an example.?? Moreover, sometimes η is transposed into 7; there- 
fore ‘paraclitum” is spelled and pronounced with 7, rather than 'paracletum" 
with E, even though the term comes from -xAntos (and the same happens to 
"Kyrieleison" and “ephimera”).3° 

These considerations, compared to the content of the lemma Prosodia,*° 
demonstrate a careful analysis of the transposition criteria of many unstable 
Greek borrowings. Tortelli's linguistic sensibility led him to investigate phe- 
nomena whose treatment could not always be coherently reconstructed on the 
basis of the Latin grammar sources available at that time. 


2.3 De Y littera 

The Greek letter Y, an anceps vowel used exclusively in the writing of Greek 
borrowings, must never be used in Latin words in order to avoid confusing 
different sounds.*! Priscian only offered a few examples of the usual translit- 


»« »« fi 


36 The examples quoted are: “Hep,” “Ἑλήνη” “αὕλη, “φήμη, and “φυγή. "Aer" for “Hep” is an 
Ionic form. Priscian attests to the Greek etymology of “fama” and “fuga” (GL 2: 11. 20-21), 
but neither Varro (De lingua Latina 6.55) nor Festus (ed. 1913, 86) agree. In his Derivationes, 
Hugutio of Pisa derived “fama” from "famulor" or from “for, faris" (Hugutio ed. 2004, F 12. 
6 and 7) and “fuga” from "fugio" (ibid. F 56. 2): see Maltby, 222 s.v. fama and 246 s.v. fuga. 

37 Neither here nor in the alphabetical section s.v. scaena does Tortelli quote epigraphic 
sources. See also Biville 1995, 320-333, especially 326-327 for ‘sca(e)na’: most of the 
testimonies of this word come from inscriptions. 

38 Tortelli confirms the form caera s.v. Diphthongus. 

39 On the iotacism of vowel v, see Biville 1995, 33-35. Of these three words, all coming from 
liturgical Greek, the third was not entered by the TLL, which, however, records the form 
‘ephemeris’; this word is instead attested as an adjective (ephemerus / ephimerus) in LLMA, 


pan 


s.v. ephemerus. In liturgical Greek, “ἐφημερία---ἐφημερίς” indicate the daily part of the 
liturgical prayers. 
40 See Tomè 20140. 


41 X According to Tortelli, ancient writers also transposed Y into Latin either U or O. In GL 2: 
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eration Y > U in Latin,42 whereas Tortelli enriched this list with about twenty 
Greek words, written in the original language and followed by their Latin tran- 
scriptions and explication, as will be shown below. When discussing the possi- 
ble transposition of the Greek Y into O in some Latin borrowings from Greek, 
Tortelli simply acknowledged that he was unable to understand the reason for 
this phenomenon: 


Convertimus etiam nonnunquam ipsum Y graecum in O nostrum, ut vot 
nox, ἄγκυρα ancora, μύλος mola,43 στύραξ storax cum T exili, et alia non- 
nulla similiter quorum rationem reddere praeter litterarum similitudinem 
et figurarum seu linguarum consuetudinem difficile est.44 


Allthe Greek words quoted above are widely diffused in the glossographical tra- 
dition,45 except for “otvpaé,” which appears, without its Latin explication, only 
in CGL 2: 439. 34, While it is well documented by a number of Greek lexicogra- 
phers and Isidore, Orig. 17. 8.5.^9 Tortelli's examples are not banal or common 
and testify to his familiarity with Latin grammatical sources and Greek gram- 
mar. Incidentally, all these words belong to a short list of ancient linguistic loans 
(a dozen, according to Frédérique Biville), in which the transposition Y » O is 
not unanimously explained even among contemporary scholars.*? 


27.24—28.5, Priscian explained that U was employed to transpose the long Greek sound v 
(as in "uóc") as well as the short one (as in “πόρφυρα”) into Latin; the Latin language seems 
to follow the Aeolic alphabet, which adopted the diphthong ov to transcribe the particular 
sound of the Aeolic v, which was very close to that of Latin U (which, however, does not 
sound at all like the Greek diphthong ov). This would be the simple phonetic transcription 
of a particular phoneme that in the Aeolic dialect reflected neither ov nor v, and for which 
there was no specific letter. For further details about the transposition of v into Latin Y, 
see Biville 1995, 255-319. 

42  GL2:27.25-28.4. 

43 “Mola” is explained with “μύλος” in Charisius (ed. 1964, 454. 40) and about a dozen times 
in CGL 2-3. The explanation “μύλη” is less frequent. 

44 Tortelli, Orthographia, De Y littera. Some notes also in Donati 2006a, 25-26. 

45 See Maltby 34, 389, 415, and 585 s.vv. ancora, mola (1), nox, and storax: a Greek etymology 
of all these lemmas is also proposed in Isid. Orig. 17.8.5; 5.311 and 20.8.6. 

46 Pollux, 10. 143. 2; Hesych., Lexicon σ 2092. 1; Suid. 0 12611 and 1262. 1; Et. Gud. c 497. 9 and 
ff. 

47 Biville 1995, 286-290 (s.vv. ancora, molucrum, and storax). 
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3 


Bilingual Lexicographical and Glossographical Tradition 


In De Y littera, in the margin of GL 2: 27.25-28.4, Tortelli presents a list of 


Greek words to be written in Latin with Y, which he inserts exactly at the 


end of an indirect quotation attributed to Callimachus.48 As mentioned above, 


this canon consists of about twenty Greek words employed by Priscian and is 


also common in the glossographic tradition.^? All are followed by their Latin 


transcriptions and explanations:5° 


48 
49 


50 


51 


52 


δύω duo; μῦς mus; σῦς sus et inde diminutivum sucula; κυβερνήτης guber- 
nator; κύμινος cuminus vel cuminum;? κυπάρισσος cupressus; Κύμη Cumae 
quod urbis est nomen ut in dictionibus videbimus;52 μύραινα murena quod 
piscis est nomen; μύλλος mullus nomen est piscis ut Iuvenalis (4.15) Mullum 


GL 2: 28. 5. This uncertain line is usually ascribed to the poetess Corinna (ed. Fr. 16. 1. 1). 
These words are also included in cGL 2: 1-212 (Glossae Latino-Graecae from Ms. Paris, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France, lat. 7651) and 213-484 (Glossae Graeco-Latinae from 
Ms. London, British Library, Harley 5792) and 3: 221-279 (Hermeneumata Einsidlensia, 
from Ms. Einsiedeln, Stifftsbibliothek, 19). See also GL 2: 27.24 (“μῦς mus” and “πόρφυρα 
purpura"); 2: 20.20 ('qubernator κυβερνήτης”); 2: 108.1 ("sus [...] facit diminutivum sucula"); 
2: 22443 (“muraena”); 2:11.21 ("fuga"); 2: 26.18 (“γόνυ genu"). 

Tortelli, Orthographia, De Y littera. See Biville 1995, 255-319 and 145-146: after excluding 
the seven Greeklemmata coming from Priscian (see the quotation above), Biville classifies 
seven of the thirteen remaining forms as late loans transposed into Latin (“cuminum,’ 


» a » u ρα » u 


“Cumae, *mullus,' “thunnus, “stupa, "tumba," and “sambuca”). It is not clear whether 
“cupressus” may be considered as a Greek loan word (Biville 1995, 145-146 considers it 
a Mediterranean word), while “fucus” certainly does not come from Greek (Biville 1995, 
376), and “botrus” might be a case of transposition of o > U in the initial syllable. Among 
the last three words, the Greek etymology of "iugum" is testified by Serv. Aen. 6. 411 and 
that of “duo” by Isid. Orig. 3.3.1, while the form “Sulla / Sylla" always alternated during the 
history of the Latin language: see Maltby in the corresponding entries. 

This form is a masculine nominative according to Herodianus, De Prosodia (GG 3.1: 183. 
15; 528. 36); for the neuter, see Velius Longus (GL 7: 49. 8) and Papirianus in Cassiodorus 
(GL 7: 16ο. 17). Papirianus wrote: “v Graecum nos in quibusdam in ‘u conuertimus, ut 
Cymas Cumas, cyminum cuminum; in quibusdam non conuertimus, ut Syria Syracusae 
symbolum sycophanta.” Conversely, Velius Longus (and his source, Verrius Flaccus) said: 
“quod illi dicunt κύμινον nos cuminum, quam illi dicunt κυπάρισσον nos cupressum, (quem) 
illi κυβερνήτην nos gubernatorem." 

In CGL 5: 445. 58: “Cumae civitas in Campania." Conversely, the form "Cume" is attested 
in the geographic excerpta of Guido (or Guidone) of Pisa (ed. 1860, 472, 20). In Tortelli's 
alphabetical section s.v. Cumae, the transposition of Y into U is mentioned, but the 
derivation from “Κύμη” is omitted. 
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sex milibus emit';?? θύννος thunnus similiter est piscis; στυππεῖα”! stupa; 
πορφύρα purpura; top o55 tumba; φυγή fuga; φῦχος phucus; βότρυς botrus; 
γόνυ genu; σαμβύκαδδ genus est instrumenti musici; ζυγός iugum; Σύλλας 
Sulla. 


Most of these words are also included in the Glossae Graeco-Latinae and Latino- 
Graecae edited by Goetz or in the Hermeneumata Einsidlensia.?" However, two 


nu 


sequences stand out, documented in Velius Longus (“κύμινον cuminum,” “κυπά- 
ρισσον cupressum,’ and “κυβερνήτην gubernatorem") and in Papirianus (“Cymas 
Cumas" and “cyminum cuminum"), which Tortelli used to explain Priscian's 
text and were strictly related to Priscian's Institutiones. The fact that some of 
Tortelli's notes in this passage hint atthe works of Papirianus and Velius Longus 
confirms the contacts between Tortelli's Orthographia and ancient grammari- 
ans.58 

Of greater interest for our investigation, however, is the methodological 
principle operating in this list of terms: those proposed by Tortelli seem to be 
dual-language glosses written in the margins of a Latin grammar. Therefore, 
it is probably not a coincidence that a similar methodology characterizes a 
large part of the material gathered in his Vocabularium. The little dictionary 
composed by Tortelli at the time of his studies in Constantinople opens up 
very interesting perspectives not only on the learning strategies adopted in 
the “mixed” classrooms of the school of the Patriarchate, but also on the 
methodological principles Tortelli employed in organizing these materials.59 


53  Inthe glossaries, the word *mullus" is usually explained as “tpiyàa,” not as “μύλλος. There 
is no trace of a Greek etymology for this word in Latin authors. For its Latin etymology, see 
Plin. Nat. Hist. 9. 65 and Isid. Orig. 12. 6. 25: cf. Ernout, Meillet, and André 419 s.v. mulleus, 
a, um; and Maltby, 395 s.vv. mulleus and mullus. 

54 For the neuter noun “στυππεῖον; see the Hermeneumata Einsidlensia (CGL 3: 270. 13). 

55 The masculine form of this word is found in the glossaries. “Tumuli” is explained as 
"tumba" in CGL 2.203.1. 

56 The Greek form in the glossaries is “σάμψουχον” explained as “cassia, sampsuchum" (CGL 
2: 429. 44); the Latin word “sambuca” is also explained as a plant (in CGL 5: 330. 50 as 
"lignum elle saxonice"). The explanation of this word as a musical instrument is found in 
Festus (ed.1913, 324) andVitruvius, De architectura 6.1. 5 (wherethe Greek etymology from 
“σαμβύκην” is also mentioned). 

57  Editedin ccr 2 and 3. 

58 | See Tomé 2009a, Tomé 2010-2011, Tomé 20118, and Tomé 20116. 

59 See Cortesi 1979, 473-477; Cortesi 2009, 40; and Peri 1993, 537—541, to whom I refer for the 
following remarks in this section. 
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They are organized per capitula, like the hermeneumata, and are often influ- 
enced by the spoken language, as if the words had been written under dictation. 
Unlike other similar glossaries, however, Tortelli’s Vocabularium contains gram- 
matical and linguistic annotations. Attention is given not only to terms from 
classical authors, but also to words belonging to spoken Greek, whose common 
clavis is the etymology. The Latin translation of a Greek word often provides 
the etymology of a synonym, as we can see in the sequence “ τράπεζα mensa τὸ 
μεσαλὶν tovaglia” or in “κώδων κώδονος campana ἡ καμπάνα.” Thus, Tortelli made 
a parallel between the oppositions of modern and classical Greek and of ver- 
nacular and Latin, which perhaps originated from the Greek lectures he heard. 
Alternatively, he might have used a glossographic source compiled ad hoc for 
bilingual students. Such a learning system was so far unknown but extremely 
interesting, as it was based on a unique employment of digraphs. Tortelli’s orig- 
inal contribution is, therefore, methodological, as his own words show: 


Hae dictiones videntur primo adiscendae quando quis linguam Graecam 
adiscere vellet, quae mediae sunt inter grammaticam et vulgarem linguam, 
sic quod per istas grammaticas quis tales dictiones legendo intelliget et a 
vulgaribus istas proferendo intelligetur.©° 


Mariarosa Cortesi has shown that this innovation corresponded to a teaching 
practice employed at the time in the schools where Greeks learned Latin 
and Latins learned Greek. I have recently pointed out some digraphic notes 
in Tortelli’s Orthographia:8 the µέση ὁδός traced by Tortelli deserves to be 
investigated because it may cast new light on many unjustifiable fluctuations 
in the writing of many Greek borrowings. 

As Massimo Peri has noticed, the Vocabularium is arranged within two oppo- 
site poles: the literary terms, all drawn from Aristophanes and Sophocles (i.e., 
the authors from whom Tortelli was learning Greek) and the modern Greek 
terms (or “vernacular”). Some dictiones mediae stand in the midpoint (the μέση 
ὁδός): they can be identified as “linguistic mediators,” halfway between Greek 
literary language and modern Greek. For example, the literary word “6 ἀσκαλα- 
βώτης” (Aristophanes, Clouds 170 and 173-174) and the vernacular “6 γαλεώτης” 
are both translated as “lacertus animal” and explained with “ἡ σαῦρος; which is 
indeed the “linguistic mediator” (dictio media) between the literary Greek word 
and its Latin translation. The same happens for “) ἐμπίς” (Clouds 157), translated 


60 Cortesi 1979, 454. 
61 Tomè 20114 and Tomè 2010-2011. 
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with “culex,” whose dictio media is “ὁ κώνωψ. On the other hand vernacular 
Greek “τὸ τραπέζιν la tavola” (in Italian) is explained with “ἡ τράπεζα mensa” (in 
Latin), where “ἡ τράπεζα” is the mediator. 

As for the literary words, I would like to mention some interesting cases 


», «5 


where the literary noun is qualified as "poetic": “ὁ (sic) ξίφος gladius—tò ἔγχος 
gladius poetice"; “ῥάμα filum νῆμα poetice"; and “ἡ περικεφαλαία galea—n κυνῆ 
poetice" (followed by a quotation from Sophocles, Ajax 1286-1287). As regards 
the verbs, we have, for example, “φονεύω trucido κτείνω poetice" and “δαμάζω 
domo, τρύχω poetice." 

All these examples, if compared with those from the Orthographia, suggest 
that, in relation to the bilingual glossaries of that time, Tortelli's lexical organi- 
zation sought to facilitate learners in the linguistic approach and finda solution 
to the problem of diglossy. This is an exceptional idea at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century and testifies to a truly unique attempt at cultural mediation. 


34 Analysis of Graphical Variants (by Gender and Number) 


pa 


Let us examine, first of all, the variants “κύμινος” “στυππεῖα, and “τόμβα” In the 
glossaries, the neuter “κύμινον” usually appears, whereas in the Orthographia 
the term is masculine (“κύμινος”). Tortelli translates it with either “cuminus” or 
“cuminum”: such oscillations occur with a reasonable frequency in the Vocabu- 
larium, in bilingual glossaries, and also in the Orthographia.®? Since the alpha- 
betical catalogue contains two entries corresponding to these lemmata, we 
must assume that Tortelli did not consider them as mere graphic variants. 
Tortelli remarked that “Cyminum,” neuter, which some wrote also with U 
instead of Y, is a plant, while “Cyminus,” masculine, was an Etruscan lake named 
after a nearby mountain. 

The use of different instruments during the long preparation of the work 
may justify such afterthoughts. The first materials, which merged into the 
theoretical section, testify to an artificial knowledge of the Greek language 
coming from commentators and late medieval Latin lexicographers;$? these 
texts were part of the basic set in the late medieval and early modern European 
Latin schools, and Tortelli certainly knew and used them in Italy. Later, in 
Constantinople, he became familiar with other lexicographical instruments, 
which he may have employed to compose many entries of the alphabetical 
catalogue. 


62 See also Donati 20068, 19-32; and Donati 20060, 84-87. 

63 Similar fluctuations are also found in Greek grammatical works. For example, in Hero- 
dianus (GG 3.1: 183. 15) this noun is masculine: “Τὰ εἰς -ινο ἔχοντα τὸ t μακρὸν προσηγορικὰ 
βαρύνεσθαι θέλει, κάμινος, κύμινος, κυκλάμινος” 
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However, the observations about the terms according to their use—literary 
(poetice) or even “vernacular’—in Tortelli's Vocabularium suggest that the split- 
ting of some forms and entries had a similar aim also in the Orthographia, in 
order to distinguish the common from the literary use of a word. Although it is 
difficult to identify with certainty what glossaries and lexicographical sources 
Tortelli used during his early training in Italy and in Byzantium, some digraphic 
sequences included in the De Y littera enable us to circumscribe their features 
better and to make additional assumptions. 

Tortelli, for example, preferred the plural neuter “στυππεῖα” to the singular 
“στυππεῖον, synonymous with “στύππη” / “στύπη” which is attested in glos- 
saries: the plural -εἷα is also favored by Pollux, who, dealing with the production 
and processing of flax and hemp, said:64 

[...] καὶ ἡ κάνναβις δ᾽ ὅμοιόν ἐστι λίνῳ, μέμνηται δ’ αὐτῆς Ἡρόδοτος (4.74) 
εἰπὼν “λίνου ἢ καννάβεως. ἐκ ταύτης μέντοι καὶ τὰ στυππεῖα, καὶ ὁ τεχνίτης 
στυππειοπώλης, καὶ στύππαξ. τὸ δὲ ἐργαλεῖον καθ’ οὗ ἔκλωθον ἐξαρτῶντες τὰ 
στυππεῖα, γέρων ἐκαλεῖτο. 


In the alphabetical catalogue s.v. Stupa, Tortelli remarked: 


Nam Graece dicitur στύπιον et habet primam longam. Virgilius in VAeneidos 
(5. 682) “Stupa vomens altum fumum," ubi dixit Servius (stupam) secundum 
antiquam orthographiam—hoc est ubi illud Y graecum in U nostrum 
conversum: nam nos moderniores stipam dicimus a stipando et, ut subdit, 
abusive etiam dicitur linum.85 


Therefore, while “stupa” was explained with “στυππεῖα” in the theoretical sec- 
tion, now Tortelli, quoting Servius, used other instruments in order to explain 
Servius' passage. In Servius' opinion, the Latin word “stupa / stipa" is improp- 
erly referred to fabrics made from flax or hemp, whereas it means each product 
coming from the verb ‘stipare, which is, however, the etymology of “stips” in 
Varro.96 The Greek term “στύπιον” is well attested in the Etymologica and Suidas 
in order to indicate either “τὸ τῆς ἐλαίας ὀστοῦν” or “εἶδος λίνου, but never with 


64 Pollux 7. 72. 8-73. 1. Tortelli knew and employed Pollux, especially in the alphabetical 
section (see below). 

65 Serv. Aen. 5. 682: "STUPPA secundum antiquam orthographiam: nam ‘stippa’ dicta est a 
stipando (abusive etiam linum dicimus)" 

66 For the etymology of this word, see Isid. Orig. 19. 27. 2 and 17. 7. 56; Varro, De ling. Lat. 5.1. 
82 for “stips a stipando.’ Servius considered “stuppa” an ancient spelling of “stippa” (sic). 
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the meaning chosen by Tortelli, which appears in some technical Byzantine 
texts;57 the influence of modern spoken Greek could have been the reason for 
this adjustment, to which the lemma “Styps” is also linked in the alphabetical 
catalogue: 


Styps cum T exili et Y graeco scribitur. At vero Graeci dicunt στύπος hoc est 
stypus et significat omne quod facile incenditur atque nomen assumpsisse 
dicunt a στύπιον quod est stupa, quia ea facillime incendatur. 
At this point, Tortelli provides three different glosses for “stupa”: “otunmeta,” 
“στύπιον” (employed by “nos moderniores"), and “styps” = “στύπος, whose trans- 
literation is “stypus,” a digraphic word never documented in the Latin language 
and coming from “στύπιον” = “stupa.”68 Disregarding all the objections that 
modern etymological dictionaries might suggest,59 what really concerns our 
discussion is that, in this group of words, the shape of Tortelli’s card index 
begins to take form: in commenting on Latin authors, etymologies from lexica 
were employed in addition to modern Greek words, often followed by their 
digraphic gloss. This again leads us to Tortelli’s Vocabularium and to teaching 
practices used between the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in Byzantine 
schools, where Greek and Latin students were engaged in a common language 
learning process.?0 
Consequently, the digraphic glosses scattered over the theoretical section 
will have to be considered with more attention. At Byzantine schools, pupils 


na 


67 EM.731.57; Et. Gud. c 514. 7. Suidas explains separately “στύππη, “στυπεῖον; and “στύππιον” 
in this way (Suid. c 1259-1260): “Στύππη: τὸ στίππυον. Ἰώσηπος: πληρώσαντες τὴν στοὰν 
στύππης, πρὸς δὲ ἀσφάλτου τε καὶ πίσσης. Στυπεῖον δέ. Στυπεῖον: Στύππιον δέ. καὶ τὸ μὲν 
σημαίνει τὸ τῆς ἐλαίας ὀστοῦν, τὸ δέ, ὅθεν τὸ λίνον νήθεται.” The Greek word 'στύπιον’ only 
appears in some late technical writers after the sixth century A.D., with the meaning 
indicated by Tortelli: see, e.g., Geopon. ed. 1895, 6. 5. 2; and Alex. Trall. ed. 1878-1879, 2. 
425. 13. See also Chantraine, s.v. στυπεῖον. 

68 The same could be said for “τύμβα” (or “τύμβος” in glossaries), for which, however, the 
indirect tradition also knew the feminine “τυμβεία” and the homographic plural neuter 
from the adjective “τύμβειος, -y, -ov" (Suid. x 159: the word is listed after “τύμβος”). See also 
Lycophron, Alex. 882 (ed. 1881) and Schol. in Lycophr. Alex. 881 (Lycophron [Schol.] ed. 
1908). Unfortunately, Tortelli inserted the word “taphos” only in the alphabetical section, 
preventing a more detailed check of subsequent revisions of his materials. 

69 The correct form is “stips,’ with I (here “stipes,” plural), as grammarians have also pointed 
out. 

70 On digraphs and their relationship with mixed teaching practices, see Radiciotti 19978, 
1997b, 1998a, 1998b, and 2006. 
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took notes during lectures without textbooks: learning was almost completely 
based on what the teacher said.” The only reasonable conclusion that can 
be reached at the moment is that Tortelli employed the lexicographical tools 
and glossaries he was dealing with during his training??—both in Italy and 
in Byzantium and even many years later—without necessarily revising his 
previous acquisitions. Rather, he tried to classify words as either literary or 
vernacular, according to their use.7? 


3.2 Greek Lexicographical Sources: Some Hypotheses 

Tortelli's explanations of “uoç” and “σαμβύκα” are unparalleled in the gram- 
matical or glossographical tradition, at least with the meanings he suggested. 
The word “μύλλος” is defined in Hesychius twice as a kind of fish"^ and normally 
explained in the glossaries as “totyAa.””5 

In the alphabetical catalogue, in the lemma “Trigla,” Tortelli says: "Piscis ille 
estquianostris mullus dicitur quietapud quosdam Graecos traductus est μύλλος. 
This explanation is another digraph gloss that might suggest an employment 
of Hesychius. 

The case of “σαμβύκα” is clearer. The word “σαμβύκη” appears in Hesychius, 
Herodianus, Photius, Suidas, and some Etymologica as a noun standing for a 
musical instrument." The Greek word attested in the glossaries is “σάμψουχον” 
(“cassia, 
the name of a plant.” Its meaning as a musical instrument, which normally 


»« 


sampsuchum”), which occurs in the Glossae Graeco-Latinae only as 


does not appear in bilingual glossaries, is common in Latin authors such as 
Festus and Vitruvius, as mentioned above.’® Tortelli may have obtained the 
definition from one of these authors, particularly Festus, where, however, there 
was no indication of the word's etymology. 


71 Onoral teaching practice and lack of textbooks in Byzantine classrooms, see, e.g., Cavallo 
2010. 

72 The bilingual glossaries circulating in Italy in the fifteenth century are still to be studied: 
see Pertusi 1980, 198-199 n. 80; Dionisotti 1984-1985; Dionisotti 1988; Thiermann 1996; 
Botley 2010; Rollo 2011; and Rollo’s article in the present volume. 

73 Ondigraphic notes in Tortelli's Orthographia, see Tomé 20114 and Tomé 2010-2011. 

74 Hesych. p 1858. 2 and 8 587. 

75 The TLL online suggests an etymology from “μύλλος” without quoting any occurrence in 
written sources. See also Biville 1995, 269. 

76 | 6633: 317.16; Hescyh. c 139 and 1 49; Suid. o 73 and ı 80; Phot. σ 498. 9; Et. Gud. σ 496.12. 

77 CGL 2:429. 44. See above, n. 56, and Biville 1995, 270. In Vitruvius, De architectura 10. 16. 9 
and Vegetius, De re militari 4. 21, “sambuca’ is a “draw bridge,” a siege machine. 

78 Festus. ed. 1913, 324 and Vitr. De arch. 6.1.5. 
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In the alphabetical catalogue, Tortelli explained the source he employed 


», « 


for the lemma “Sambuca”: “genus est instrumenti, ut dixit Iulius Pollux ad Com- 
modum imperatorem”? Tortelli’s direct use of Pollux in the alphabetical sec- 
tion of the Orthographia is confirmed by a number of quotations, as will be 
seen below. Moreover, the mention of Pollux in the theoretical section confirms 
the variety of tools he used at different stages of his work and his continuous 


elaborations over the years. 


4 Greek Sources in the Alphabetical Catalogue: A Preliminary Survey 


Despite his progress and the skills acquired, Tortelli was not generous in quot- 
ing Greek authors in their original language. He preferred Latin translations 
made under his supervision, often using ancient or medieval versions. Occa- 
sionally, he drew from indirect Greek quotations translated into Latin, which he 
found in some earlier works such as Giovanni Boccaccio's Genealogie deorum 
gentilium.8° Entire pages of the Orthographia were composed using transla- 
tions produced under the auspices of Pope Nicholas v, such as that of Diodorus 
Siculus by Poggio Bracciolini and Diogenes Laertius by Ambrogio Traversari. 
Indeed, there are a number of implicit references to these texts: I have been 
able to identify at least twenty references to the former and fifty to the latter?! 

The case of Diogenes Laertius is exemplary. This Greek author was a source 
for countless philosophical lemmata in the alphabetical list of the Ortho- 
graphia, a main reference for many explicit quotations, and the mediator for 
a number of implicit quotations. Tortelli, who used much of Diogenes' work, 
also invited readers to approach Diogenes text directly.82 


79 Poll. 4. 59. 2. Tortelli s.v. barbiton quotes another musical instrument from Poll. 4. 5. 1. As 
pointed out by Donati (20068, 19-20 and 20060, 384—385), Tortelli considered this word as 
feminine: "barbiton" rather than “barbitos,’ as he read in a manuscript of Ovid, Her. 15. 8. 

80 See Tomè Marcassa 2001 with regard to the Orthographia, and Cortesi 1994, passim, about 
the Vita Athanasii. 

81 See the entries “Achademia,’ "Aeschines," "Anaxagora; "Archelaus; "Arcesilaus" and “Archy- 
tas" for Diogenes Laertius and “Asopus,” “Busiris,” “Ismenius,’ "Macedonia," "Memphis; etc. 
for Diodorus Siculus. Tortelli often provided the exact quotation and the number of the 
book from which he drew the Latin translation. 

82 Traversari’s version was popular at the time: see Dorandi 2009. In the entry "Pythagoras," 
with regard to the various opinions about Pythagoras' death, Tortelli says: “[...] quas si quis 
cognoscere cupit, legat Laertium [...].’ Tortelli invites readers to use Traversari's translation 
rather than to consult the original Greek text. See also Donati 2006a, 76-77. 
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However, Tortelli never mentions the name of the authors of the translations 
he used (in this case, Traversari). The only exceptions are Leonardo Bruni and 
Carlo Marsuppini, who were his friends and fellow citizens. Some entries of the 
Orthographia (s.vv. Aristoteles, Demosthenes, and Prologus) allude to Leonardo 
Bruni. In the first one, Tortelli quoted a passage from Bruni’s Vita Aristotelis, 
while in the second entry he explicitly mentioned the Vita Demosthenis trans- 
lated by his fellow Aretine: 


Fuit omnium Graeciae oratorum princeps, cuius vitam Leonardus Aretinus 
conterraneus meus ex Graecis ad Latinos transtulit et auctoritate Hermippi 
ostendit patrem in officina gladiorum fuisse.83 


In the third entry (s.v. Prologus), Tortelli mentioned a translation from Aristo- 
phanes that he composed with Bruni some time earlier: 


[...] ut ex Aristophane libet Latine versiculos aliquos quos Leonardus Are- 
tinus delitiae nostrae mecum olim ludens interpretatus est. Nam in prima 
comoedia |...].9^ 


Aristophanes’ Wealth is the ‘prima comoedia," occupying first place in the au- 
thor's manuscript tradition, and was one of the Byzantine school’s favorite. 
Tortelli certainly read this comedy in Constantinople, as confirmed by the 
above-mentioned Ms. F viii 3 of Basle University Library, which contains 
Tortelli’s grammar notes and exercises.85 One of Tortelli’s earliest exercises 


83 Plut. Demosth. 4.1attributesthis information to Theopompus instead of Hermippus. In his 
oration Against Aphobus, 1. 9, Demosthenes mentions that his father owned two factories, 
one of weapons and one of beds. 

84 See Regoliosi 1969, 145-146 and 164-165; and Wilson 1992a, 39-40. This translation of the 
prologue of Aristophanes’ Wealth is edited in Bruni ed. 1965, 1-12, where it is attributed 
only to Leonardo Bruni. This translation—which, as Tortelli claims, was only composed 
as a diversion—must be placed immediately before or immediately after his journey 
to Byzantium, namely between 1433 and 1439-1440. Regoliosi (1969, 163-164) argues for 
1439-1440. After his return from Constantinople, Tortelli, while attending the meetings of 
the Council of Ferrara-Florence, was probably employed as an interpreter in the delicate 
negotiations between the two parties: see Cortesi 2000a, 233-234. 

85 Cortesi 1979, 473-476 and 482, with specification of the number of folia and the corre- 
sponding lines of Aristophanes’ Wealth. In Donati 2006a, 57-58 and η. 1, there are some 
remarks on the content of the manuscript without mentioning the entry “Prologus” in the 
Orthographia and Tortelli's schedographic exercises on the comedy. However, there is no 
match between the manuscript materials studied by Cortesi and the lemma "Prologus." 
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in translation is linked to Leonardo Bruni: the twenty-four lines he quotes 
from Wealth include the first three lines of the dialogue between Carion and 
Chremylus, which coincide with Bruni’s version. 

Another illustrious translator with whom Tortelli collaborated was Lorenzo 
Valla.86 In the lemmata “Aeneas” and “Tydeus,” Tortelli explicitly attributed to 
himself the translation of some passages from Valla’s version of the Iliad. We 
will consider these two occurrences separately, starting from the entry “Aeneas,” 
in which Valla’s translation is used twice, implicitly in the former and explicitly 
in the latter. In the passage quoted below, the portions of text that are similar 
or identical to Valla’s translation are set in bold. Three asterisks [***] indicate 
omissions of original passages, while the square brackets mark the portion of 
the original text omitted in the transcription of the Greek words: 


Aeneas [...] fuit Anchisae filius ex Venere, ut Homerus et Virgilius attestant. 
Unde ait Homerus libro secundo Iliados (Il. 2. 819—821) Δαρδανίων αὖτ᾽ ἦρχεν 
ἐῦς πάϊς Ἀγχίσαο / Αἰνείας, τὸν ὑπ’ Ἁγχίσῃ τέκε δῖ’ Ἀφροδίτη Ἴδης ἐν κνημοῖσι 
[θεὰ βροτῷ εὐνηθεῖσα], hoc est “Dardaniis praeerat formosus Anchisae 
filius Aeneas, quem dea Venus in nemorosis Idae collibus et concepit et 
peperit." Similiter Virgilius in primo Aeneidos (Aen. 2. 617-618) “tune ille 
Aeneas quem Dardanio Anchisae alma Venus Phrygii genuit Simoentis ad 
undam?” Idem, teste Homero libro undecimo Iliados (Il. 11. 58), e Troianis 
velut deus in honore a populo habebatur, et in duodecimo eiusdem operis 
(Il. 12. 98-99) formosissimum eum dixit; in quinto vero late pugnam inter 
ipsum et Diomedem descripsit et quemadmodum a Diomede ingenti saxo 
prostratus a matre Venere tutatus evasit (Il. 5. 297 and ff.), quin et Venerem 
ipsam tunc quoque ab eodem Diomede in extremitate manus extrinsecus 
usque in vola vulneratam. Nec longe inde describit idem Homerus quemad- 
modum Venus, Marti primo conquesta et impetratis ab eo equis et curru, in 
liquidum aethera rediit, ubi comperta Dione matre ei iterum conquesta vul- 
nus ostendit. Cuius manum Dione prehendens “Quis te—inquit—deorum 
lepidissima filia, tam indigne mulctavit?" [***] Cui Venus haec ad lit- 
teram quae traduximus verba, ut refert Homerus, respondens ait: "Vulnera- 
vit me ferox Tydides conatam surripere e praelio Aeneam meum, quem 
Anchisae genui dum boves pasceret, inter omnes filios mihi longe charis- 
simum. Omnino Graecis iam non cum Troianis certamen est, sed cum 
diis? Haec hactenus.8" 


86 Sofar, Ihave been able to identify about a dozen quotations from Valla’s translation of the 
Iliad, but the total number is certainly higher. 
87 Tortelli, Orthographia, s.v. Aeneas. I have indicated all the sources of this first part of 
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This is the passage of Hom. Il. 5. 373-380, quoted from Allen’s edition (the 


words Tortelli omitted in his translation are set in bold): 


x 


τίς νύ σε τοιάδ᾽ ἔρεξε φίλον τέκος Οὐρανιώνων 
μαψιδίως, ὡς εἴ τι κακὸν ῥέζουσαν ἐνωπῇ; 

Τὴν Ò ἠμείβετ’ ἔπειτα φιλομμειδὴς Ἀφροδίτη: 
οὗτά µε Τυδέος υἱὸς ὑπέρθυμος Διομήδης, 
οὕνεχ᾽ ἐγὼ φίλον υἱὸν ὑπεξέφερον πολέμοιο 
Αἰνείαν, ὃς ἐμοὶ πάντων πολὺ φίλτατός ἐστιν. 
οὐ γὰρ ἔτι Τρώων καὶ Ἀχαιῶν φύλοπις αἰνή, 
ἀλλ’ ἤδη Δαναοί γε καὶ ἀθανάτοισι μάχονται. 


Valla’s translation is quoted here from the editio princeps (I have set in bold the 
passage omitted by Tortelli): 


88 


[...] Illa, amplexata filiam, mox eius manum prehendens “Quis te—inquit— 
deorum lepidissima filia tam indigne mulctavit? Tamquam facinoris ali- 
cuius manifestam?" Cui respondens Venus: “Vulneravit me inquit ferox Titi- 
des (sic) conatam surripere e proelio Aeneam meum, quem Anchisae genui 
dum boves pasceret, inter omnes filios mihi longe carissimum. Omnino iam 
non cum Troianis certamen est, sed cum diis."88 


the entry. The two passages matching Valla’s translation are Hom. Il 2. 819-821 and Il. 5. 
373-380: the latter is the famous episode of Diomedes' wounding of Aphrodite. Tortelli 
only translated the first part of the dialogue between Aphrodite and Dione, in which the 
goddesses' mother tries to find out who committed the crime. However, he completely 
omitted the second part of Dione's argument (see the textual portion marked [***] in the 
quotation). Despite Valla, Tortelli preferred the aspirated form "charissimum" < “charus”: 
see Donati 2006a, 131-132. 

Homer ed. 1474, fol. 34": see Cortesi and Fiaschi 2008, 1: 638-639 (no. 1). Tortelli omitted 
Il. 5. 374: “μαψιδίως, ὡς εἴ τι κακὸν ῥέζουσαν ἐνωπῇ, which is formular. The brief passage 
from Il. 2. 819-821, at the beginning of the lemma “Aeneas,” matches the text of Valla's 
Iliad as it appears in Homer ed. 1474, fol. 11. In this case, Tortelli completed the translation 
of the line imperfectly transposed in the Greek quotation. Valla's translation of the Iliad 
covers only the first sixteen books of the poem (inc.: "Scripturus ego quantam exercitibus 
Graiis cladem excitaverit Achillis furens"; expl.: "Peleo dii immortales donaverunt, egregium 
haud dubie munus"). The translation of Books 17-24 was made by Francesco Griffolini; 
he is never mentioned in printed editions as the co-author of this translation, which is 
attributed in toto to Valla. It is remarkable thatthe matches I have identified so far between 
Tortelli's Orthographia and the Latin translation of the Iliad by Valla and Griffolini pertain 
only to Books 1-17. On Valla's translation, see Psalidi 2008 and Psalidi 2010. 
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The two Homeric tesserae inserted by Tortelli in this first part of the lemma 
“Aeneas” introduce the essential characteristics of the Greek hero. In the follow- 
ing part, the focus shifts on the writing of some Greek proper names transposed 
into Latin, followed by a comparison between Virgil's Aeneid and its Home- 
ric models. The lemma “Aeneas” is rather complex; many other less elaborate 
lemmata, distributed throughout the body of the treatise, are interrelated with 
it.89 

Both passages coincide with Valla’s translation, which is more faithful to 
the Greek text in Il 5. 373-380, while Tortelli entirely omits a part of Dione’s 
question to her daughter Aphrodite. It should be noted, however, that Tortelli 
did not intend to translate the Greek text accurately: he quickly summarized 
content, names, and places where some epithets of Aeneas are found (Books 
2, u, and 12), focusing on the description of his miraculous rescue by his 
mother, Venus, and, finally, on the dialogue sequence between Dione and her 
daughter.90 

The second occurrence appears in the entry “Tydeus,” where Tortelli speaks 
about the hero’s birth, endeavors, and death. All information comes from 
Servius, Statius, and Homer?! The only author explicitly mentioned, however, is 
Homer: Tortelli says that he has translated a passage from Book 4 (lines 372—375, 
382-399) of the Iliad. These lines contain the speech Agamemnon addresses to 
Diomedes, urging him to follow the example of his father Tydeus in battle: he 
never saw him fighting but learned of Tydeus’ fame when he was his guest in 
Mycenae. In the passage quoted below, the portions of the Greek text omitted 
in the translation are indicated with [***] 
in bold: 


, and the parts to be discussed are set 


[...] Homerus vero libro 1111 Iliados de illo inquit, ut fere ad litteram hoc 
soluto stilo traducere possumus: "Cum Mycenis Tydeus moraretur fama 
est neminem illi viribus corporis potuisse aequari. |***| At postquam 
rediens ad fluenta Asopi venit caeteri eum Graeci ad Eteoclem pro legato 
dimiserunt. Ad quem cum ivisset ingressusque regiam complures illic cives 
comperissent ( forte cum Eteocle in convivio erant), non timuit, et hospes 
et solus, Thebanos omnes ad quodlibet certaminis genus provocare atque, 
ut animose provocavit, ita omnes (sic illi Pallas propitia erat) strenue vicit. 


89 See Tomé 20140. 

go Tortelli quotes a formular passage (ἦρχεν ἐῦς πάϊς Ἀγχίσαο Αἰνείας), which is repeated twice 
in the portion of text quoted here (Il. 2. 819-820 and Jl. 12. 98-99). 

91 The sources are Serv. Aen. 6. 479; Stat. Theb. 1. 2. 3 (implicit quotation); and Hom. Il. 4. 
372-375 and 6. 223. 
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Quam ob rem Thebani, dolore indignationis accensi, reversuro insidias 


tetenderunt, collatis ad opportunum locum qua Tydeus transiturus erat 


quinquaginta iuvenibus cum duobus ducibus deorum immortalium robore 
similibus: Meone Neomonide et Lycophonte Autophoni filio. Eos Tydeus 
omnes ad ipsum locum occurrentes stravit occiditque, fretus deorum (quae 


sibi monstrabantur) auguriis. Unum tantum Meonem cum tristi nuntio 
redire permisit, immo iussit. Et talis fuit Tydeus” Haec Homerus praefato 


loco de illo locutus est.92 


In Homer's Greek text, I have set in bold the points of interest (those Tortelli 
adapted to Tydeus in the homonymous entry), isolating the parts omitted in 


Tortelli's version between square brackets: 


92 


οὐ μὲν Τυδέϊ γ᾽ ὧδε φίλον πτωσκαζέμεν ἦεν, 
ἀλλὰ πολὺ πρὸ φίλων ἑτάρων δηΐοισι μάχεσθαι, 
ὡς φάσαν οἵ μιν ἴδοντο πονεύμενον: οὐ γὰρ ἔγωγε 
Wie’ οὐδὲ ἴδον: περὶ δ’ ἄλλων φασὶ γενέσθαι. 
ἤτοι μὲν γὰρ ἅτερ πολέμου εἰσῆλθε Μυκήνας 


[ξεῖνος ἅμ’ ἀντιθέῳ Πολυνείκεῖ λαὸν ἀγείρων: 

ol δὲ τότ᾽ ἐστρατόωνθ’ ἱερὰ πρὸς τείχεα Θήβης, 
καί pa μάλα λίσσοντο δόμεν κλειτοὺς ἐπικούρους: 
ot δ’ ἔθελον δόμεναι καὶ ἐπῄνεον ὡς ἐκέλευον: 


ἀλλὰ Ζεὺς ἔτρεψε παραίσια σήματα φαίνων]. 


ot δ᾽ ἐπεὶ οὖν ᾧχοντο ἰδὲ πρὸ ὁδοῦ ἐγένοντο, 
Ἀσωπὸν δ’ ἵκοντο βαθύσχοινον λεχεποίην, 

ἔνθ᾽ αὖτ᾽ ἀγγελίην ἐπὶ Τυδῆ στεῖλαν Ἀχαιοί. 
αὐτὰρ ὃ βῆ, πολέας δὲ κιχήσατο Καδμεΐωνας 
δαινυμένους κατὰ δῶμα βίης Ἐτεοκληείης. 

ἔνθ’ οὐδὲ ξεῖνός περ ἐὼν ἱππηλάτα Τυδεὺς 
τάρβει, μοῦνος ἐὼν πολέσιν μετὰ Καδμείοισιν, 
ἀλλ’ ὅ γ᾽ ἀεθλεύειν προκαλίζετο, πάντα δ’ ἐνίκα 
ῥηϊδίως: τοίη οἱ ἐπίρροθος ἦεν Ἀθήνη. 

ot δὲ χολωσάμενοι Καδμεῖοι κέντορες ἵππων 
ἂψ ἄρ᾽ ἀνερχομένῳ πυκινὸν λόχον εἶσαν ἄγοντες 
κούρους πεντήκοντα: δύω δ’ ἡγήτορες ἦσαν, 


Tortelli, Orthographia, s.v. Tydeus, here quoting Il. 4. 372—375, 382—399, and 6. 223. 
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Μαίων Αἱμονίδης ἐπιείκελος ἀθανάτοισιν, 
υἱός T Αὐτοφόνοιο μενεπτόλεμος Πολυφόντης. 
Τυδεὺς μὲν καὶ τοῖσιν ἀεικέα πότμον ἐφῆκε: 


) ο, 


πάντας ἔπεφν, ἕνα δ᾽ οἷον ἵει οἶκον δὲ νέεσθαι: 
Maiov’ ἄρα προέηκε θεῶν τεράεσσι πιθήσας. 
τοῖος ἔην Τυδεὺς Αἰτώλιος: ἀλλὰ τὸν υἱὸν 
γείνατο elo χέρεια μάχγ, ἀγορῇ δέ T ἀμείνω. 


The comparison with the original clarifies that Tortelli, after summarizing 
the content of Hom. Il. 372-775, left out the next sequence (lines 376-381), 
where Agamemnon explains in detail why Tydeus had been a guest in his 
house along with Polynices (i.e., in order to seek alliance against Eteocles). 
Consistently, Tortelli also omitted certain details in the next clause: the subject 
of the action is only Tydeus, as the data selected from the Homeric text show 
(“At postquam rediens ad fluenta Asopi venit caeteri eum Graeci ad Eteoclem pro 
legato dimiserunt”). 

Let us look at Agamemnon’s speech to Diomedes in Valla's translation, where 
the primary goal should obviously be to provide a continuous version of the 
text. I have indicated the point where the correspondence between Valla’s 
version and Tortelli’s Orthographia is clear with | |: 


[...] (scil. Tydeus) socios sempre solus se obvium ferebat, ut universi ferunt 
qui simul cum illo militaverunt. Nam ego hominem neque notum habui 
neque vidi unquam, licet Mycenas sine armis venerat hospitioque fami- 
liariter receptus una cum Diopolinice (sic). Venerant namque petitum au- 
xilia ad bellum quod ad Thebas eo tempore gerebant: obtinuissentque auxi- 
lia quae tantopere orabant, ut iam decretum erat, ni luppiter sinistris omini- 
bus Myceneos deterruisset. || 

Atque cum Mycenis Tydeus moraretur fama est neminem illi viribus 
corporis potuisse aequari. At, postquam rediens ad fluenta Asopi venit, 
caeteri eum Graeci ad Etheoclem pro legato miserunt. Ad quem cum ivis- 
set ingressusque regia complures illic cives comperisset ( forte cum Etheo- 
cle in convivio erant) non timuit, et hostes (sic) et solus Thebanos omnes 
ad quodlibet certaminis genus provocare. Atque ut animose provocavit, ita 
omnes (sic illi Pallas propitia erat) strenue vicit. Quam ob rem Thebani, 
dolore indignationis accensi, reversuro insidias tetenderunt, collatis ad 
opportunum locum qua Tydeus transiturus erat quinquaginta iuvenibus 
cum duobus ducibus deorum immortalium robore similibus: Meone, Eho- 
monis (sic) et Lythophonte (sic) Antophoni (sic) filio. Eos Tydeus omnes 
ad ipsum locum occurrentes stravit occiditque, fretus deorum quae sibi 
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ministrabantur (sic) auguriis. Unum tantum Meonem cum tristi nuntio 
redire permisit, immo iussit. Et talis fuit Tydeus; at eius filus in contione 
quidem est patre praestantior, in bello autem multo inferior.93 


Apart from minimal differences between the two translations, it seems obvi- 
ous that the clear-cut difference from the original Greek text starts where 
Valla's translation becomes similar to Tortelli's version. This can be justified 
only by the parallel use of another source: the subject, so far plural as in the 
original Greek (see the italicized parts), suddenly becomes singular. Further- 
more, there is no correspondence between Valla's passage "Atque cum Mycenis 
Tydeus moraretur fama est neminem illi viribus corporis potuisse aequari" and 
the Homeric text. Here, the correspondence between Valla and Tortelli is per- 
fect. However, while in the former this represents a significant deviation from 
the original Greek text, the latter's main goal was to select and summarize some 
details regarding Tydeus' character and feats. 

We should consider another case of coincidence / divergence in the works 
of the two humanists, recently pointed out by Enrico Psalidi and interpreted as 
Valla's “mistake” that seeped into Tortelli's treatise. In the entry “Bellerophontes,” 
Tortelli says that Stheneboea's father is "Heuries" ("Euries" in Valla), which is 
a misinterpretation of the words “ἄναξ Λυκίης εὐρείης” in Hom. Il. 6. 173.95 
Tortelli's text is completely different from the translation provided by Valla. The 
only point of contact is the incorrect transposition of the Homeric adjective 
“εὐρείης, misunderstood as a proper name. Unlike the other entries mentioned 
above, the entry “Bellerophontes” does not contain any "translation" of the 
Homeric text; instead, it provides a brief summary. This entry also belongs to a 
subsection of interrelated mythological terms linked to Proetus’ progeny, for 
which Tortelli contaminated material from Giovanni Boccaccio’s Genealogie 
with data from Homeric scholia.96 

For example, s.v. Sthenobaea, the woman is called “Ariobatis Lyciorum atque 
uxor regis filia regis Proeti Argivorum," while her father in Greek and Latin 


93 Homer ed. 1474, fol. 28". 

94 The most important differences are some variants in the writing of Greek words and a few 
other lemmata (such as "hostes" for "hospes" or “ministrabantur” for “mostrabantur”). 

95 See Psalidi 2010, 267 and Psalidi 2008. 

96 Boccaccio ed. 1998a, 13.58: Tortelli derived the genealogical structure of all the lemmata 
linked to the Proetides saga especially from this chapter of Boccaccio's Genealogie. Lem- 
mata such as “Bellerophontes,’ “Sthenobaea,’ "Proetus," ‘Iphianassa,’ ‘Euryale,’ ‘Lysippe,’ and 
“Maera” come from Boccaccio ed. 1998a, 2. 30 and 2.31: see Tomè Marcassa 2001, 254-258 
on the interconnection of lemmata, and Tomè 2014b on Tortelli’s working method. 
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sources is generally Iobates. To my knowledge, the word “Ariobatis” occurs only 
in Boccaccio (Geneal. 13. 58). Tortelli also numbers “Euryale” who is Proetus' 
and Anthea's new daughter, among the “Proetides,” the descendants of Proetus. 
“Euryale” does not exist in mythological tradition; as I have shown elsewhere, 
the mistake arose from the misinterpretation of a corrupted passage in the 
scholia on Hom. Od. n. 236.97 

The evidence collected so far shows that Tortelli presents himself twice as 
the translator of some textual fragments coinciding with passages of Valla's ver- 
sion of the Iliad, a text implicitly employed many times in the Orthographia.98 
We have just considered the case of a Greek word that both Tortelli and Valla 
misunderstood (“Euries” / *Heuries" in Hom. Il. 6. 173). All the instances exam- 
ined are dialogical sequences, which may have been transposed into Latin as 
rhetorical exercises. Indeed, Leonardo Bruni and Carlo Marsuppini also trans- 
lated dialogical passages, the former with Tortelli himself.99 

While Valla provided a full translation (sometimes with significant differ- 
ences from the Homeric original), Tortelli extrapolated information synthet- 
ically from the Homeric text and rarely translated it precisely, in accordance 
with his lexicographical aim. This leads us to suspect that Valla may have reused 
some translation exercises, perhaps sometimes carried out with his friend 
Tortelli. 

Finally, we should note that Tortelli himself defines his translation prac- 
tice as "fere ad litteram—soluto stilo” This definition echoes the prologue of 
Tortelli's translation of Aristotle's Posterior Analytics, published by Mariarosa 
Cortesi: "quod equidem effeci (effici cod.) ut verbo ex verbo expressius quam ille 


97 See Tortelli, Orthographia, s.vv. Proetus and Euryale, and Tomé Marcassa 2001, 258. This 
is similar to the misinterpretation in the above-mentioned words ἄναξ Λυκίης εὐρείης in 
Hom. Il. 6.173. 

98 The work was actually in progress; in Tortelli's Orthographia, Valla is never mentioned as 
a translator but as the author of the Elegantiae. On the relationship between Valla and 
Tortelli, see Besomi 1966; Regoliosi 1969, 192—196; the preface by Lucia Cesarini Martinelli 
and Alessandro Perosa in Valla ed. 1996, LXVITI-LX1X and LXXI; Donati 20068, 33-53; 
Donati 2007; and Tomè 2013b. 

99 Leonardo Bruni conceived the translation of some oratorical sequences of the Iliad (see 
Bruni ed. 1993) “oratorio more” at the suggestion of Quintilian (Inst. or. 10. 1. 47), who 
considered Homer as “oratoria virtute eminentissimus" because of the oratorical sequences 
in the ninth book of the Iliad. On Bruni's translations from Il. 9, see, e.g., BAMAT 4: 2621 
(1994), Bruni ed. 1993, and Hobbes 2008, Lv-Lv11. A translation attempt similar to Bruni's 
is the Invectiva in Martem by Carlo Marsuppini, mentioned by Tortelli s.v. Gradivus: see 
Tomé 2013a. 
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alter explicaverim |...]."!°° This reminds us of Valla's preference for a transla- 
tion that was free from poetical constraints, quite close to the literal meaning 
but not as endowed with eloquence as his illustrious friend Bruni says in the 
prologue of his translation of Demosthenes’ On Behalf of Ctesiphon.!?! 

It seems unlikely that, in his major piece of work, Tortelli could have attri- 
buted to himself some passages of Valla's version of the Iliad without incurring 
therightful claims of his pugnacious friend. Valla probably granted him permis- 
sion to insert his drafts and translation exercises in exchange for suggestions 
and contributions: in this way, Tortelli could present himself to the community 
of scholars as Valla's co-translator. It is impossible to document here the num- 
ber of quotations of Valla's Iliad in Tortelli's Orthographia. I can recall, for exam- 
ple, two other cases in which Valla's translation is quoted anonymously: s.vv. 
Aegae and Achilles. In the latter, we find the translation of the dialogue between 
Nestor and Patroclus, in which Achilles’ temperament is described.!?? Other 
cases denote an objectively different rendering of the text, which is perhaps 
justifiable, because the two friends proceeded with their works independently 
and even in parallel, sharing their mistakes or simply exchanging preparatory 
materials. 

Additionally, we should not overlook the dialogical structure of both pas- 
sages of the Iliad that Tortelli claims to have translated. The prologue to Aristo- 
phanes' Wealth, which Tortelli says he translated with Bruni, is also dialogical, 
as are other passages from Herodotus that we will examine below. Perhaps 
Bruni and Tortelli practiced translating texts of this kind both individually and 
together. Valla seems to testify to this practice in a letter to Tortelli, where, after 
completing the translation of Thucydides' first book in 1448, he laments the 
absence of Tortelli and Bessarion, the only ones who could truly support him 
in translating speeches: 


Nunc me Thucydides exercet, duntaxat in orationibus, nec ullius presidio 
iuvor. Dominus Nicenus abest, Rinucium experiri non audeo, forsitan aut 
non satisfacturum mihi aut cum difficu(ltati)bus sententiarum non col- 
luctaturum; Trapezuntium et morosum et mihi nescio quam equum con- 


100 Cortesi and Maltese 1992, 142; and Cortesi 1994, 220. 

101 Valla defines “togata” Bruni's translation and “militaris” his own. Valla’s text is available in 
Lo Monaco’s 1986 edition, 162-164. On humanist positions on translation practice, see, e.g., 
Cortesi 1995, Berti 2007, and Botley 2004. On Valla, see Regoliosi 2011, Psalidi 2008, Psalidi 
2010, and Pade 2010. 

102 I.1. 653-654 (Tortelli, Orthographia, s.v. Achilles) and Il. 13. 20-22 (Tortelli, Orthographia, 
s.v. Aegae). 
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sulere nolo. Ceteri nulli sunt. Co(nsti)tui tamen adire dominum Nicenum, 
qui apud Laurentum agit, ut nunc vocant Neptuniam. Primum tamen li- 
brum transtuli et secundi partem, in quo siadesses me plurimum iuvares. 
Neque velim te putare ideo tibi me suadere reditum, quod fructum tui per- 
cepturus sum; summus tui fructus est mihi cum optime habes. Vale.103 


I have managed to find few explicit quotations from Thucydides in the Ortho- 


graphia, all of which are derived from Cornelius Nepos, Cicero, and Servius. A 


manuscript of Thucydides, now preserved among the books that belonged to 


John Stojkovich of Ragusa, was given to Giovanni Tortelli by his teacher John 


Eugenicus in Constantinople. However, at the current stage of investigation 


of the sources of the Orthographia, Tortelli does not seem to have had direct 
knowledge of Thucydides’ text.104 
Another Greek historian Tortelli often quoted and read with great pas- 


sion was Herodotus. In the entries “Homerus” and “Smyrna,” he expressed his 


103 
104 


Valla ed. 1984, 345 no. 44. 

Tortelli's codex of Thucydides is Ms. Basil. E. 111. 4: see Besomi 1970, 97; and Cortesi 1979, 
450-451. The few explicit mentions of Thucydides I have found in Tortelli's Orthographia 
occur in the entries "Alcibiades," “Carrae,’ “Doryphorus, “Pausania, “Sicilia” and “Themis- 
tocles” For "Alcibiades, see Nep. Alc. 1. 1-2. 3; 11. 1 and ff. The quotation from Thucy- 
dides comes from Nepos' passage, which Tortelli attributes to Aemilius Probus. Confu- 
sion between Cornelius Nepos and Aemilius Probus was common during the Middle 
Ages, when the circulation of Nepos' work was very poor. His popularity in the early fif- 
teenth century was linked to a single codex, from which several copies descended (see 
Marshall 1977 and Reeve 1979). According to Paratore (1967), Sicco Polenton and Gio- 
vanni Tortelli were the first to recognize Cornelius Nepos' authorship; however, Para- 
tore's statement should be revised. Tortelli cited Cornelius Nepos in at least four cases, 
but most of the time he attributed his quotations to Aemilius Probus. In one case (s.v. 
Hannibal), he cited Cornelius Nepos and Aemilius Probus in the same entry, as if they 
were two different authors. In the entry *Carrae," the quote from Thucydides comes from 
Serv. Aen. 8. 725, with the indication of Thucydides' third book. In fact, a mention of 
“Carii” an ancient population from the Caria region, appears in Thuc. 3. 19, while the 
form "Carrae" with double r has no match in Servius or Thucydides and probably came 
from 'Carrae' | ‘Carrhae, an ancient city of Mesopotamia. As regards the entry “Dorypho- 
rus, Tortelli’s mention has no correspondence in Thucydides’ text but comes from Cic. 
Brut. 296. 9. Furthermore, in the entry "Pausania; the implicit mediator is Nep. Paus. 1. 
1. 3 and 4. 1 and ff., from which Tortelli extrapolated Thucydides' explicit quotation. The 
same happens in the entry "Themistocles" (see Nep. Them. 1. 4. 3-2. 7. 3). Finally, in the 
entry “Sicilia,” Tortelli only says that Thucydides described the island “pulcherrime” (in the 
incipit of Book 6), but the passage he quotes probably comes from Serv. Aen. 1. 196 and 3. 
687. 
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appreciation of him, while s.v. Herodotus he also mentioned the Life of Homer 
attributed to Herodotus.!°5 Both the Histories and the Life of Homer were 
already included among the books of Vittorino da Feltre,!°6 Tortelli’s master. It 
is difficult to determine whether Tortelli read Herodotus’ Histories at Ca’ Zoiosa 
or during his stay at Constantinople. At least one copy of Herodotus is to be 
found among the Greek manuscripts from the Monastery of St. John the Bap- 
tist in the Rock in Constantinople, to which some books personally owned 
by Tortelli are related (including the autograph of the Vocabularium). Several 
manuscripts of Cristoforo Garatone and Ludovico da Strassoldo were copied in 
this monastery, and Tortelli himself procured them for the Greek Vatican col- 
lection after their owners’ deaths.107 

Tortelli said three times that he translated some passages from Herodotus’ 
Histories that do not match any other previous or contemporaneous transla- 
tion, such as those by Lorenzo Valla or Mattia Palmieri.!9? The entries involved 
are “Praxaspes,” "Tearus, and “Xerxes”; in the first two, Tortelli included trans- 
lations of dialogical passages, while the third is descriptive. 

If we turn to examine the interrelationships between these three entries and 
other lemmata of the Orthographia, we can see that in "Praxaspes" there is an 
internal cross-reference to the lemma “Smerdis, in which Tortelli summarized 
in Latin a chapter from Herodotus (3. 61) and referred one more time to the 


105 There are innumerable entries from Herodotus in the Orthographia. The two explicit 
mentions of the Life of Homer (both in Latin) are too short to understand their sources. 

106 See Pesenti 1924, Wilson 1974, and Wilson 19924, 45-55, esp. 52, on Ms. Milan, Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana, A 253 inf. of Herodotus, written by Gerard of Patras and located in Vittorino 
da Feltre's library. 

107 The Herodotus manuscript from the monastery of St. John the Baptist in the Rock is Ms. 
Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, C 82 sup. Tortelli's autograph, the above-mentioned Ms. 
Basil. F vili 3, has been studied by Cortesi (1979) and Cataldi Palau (2001, 250-253); as 
they have noticed, several watermarks of the Milanese manuscript are of Italian origin 
(Cortesi), while the binding is typical of the monastery (Cataldi Palau). Consequently, 
the manuscript of Tortelli's Vocabularium, partly written on Italian paper, was bound in 
Constantinople: see Tomé 2012a, 522-526 and Cortesi 2008a, 475-478. On Ludovico da 
Strassoldo, see Manfredi 2009; on Cristoforo Garatone, see Pesce 1974. 

108 While Valla's translation is available in many incunabular editions, Palmieri's is preserved 
in Mss. Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. lat. 1798 and Turin, Biblioteca 
Nazionale, D.11.7. Palmieri (1423-1483) translated Herodotus’ Histories around the middle 
of the fifteenth century and dedicated this work to Prospero Colonna (d. 1463), claiming 
that he had been the first translator of Herodotus' text when he was young: see Gravino 
1896, 44-66; Pagliaroli 2006, 73-99; Pagliaroli 2012. On Valla's version of Herodotus, see 
also Lo Monaco 2008. 
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lemma "Darius," the leading word to which all the other lemmata dealing with 
this legend are related.!0? 

In this last lemma, Tortelli outlined the general framework of the Magus 
brothers' conspiracy and the betrayal by Magus Patizeithes; he included a list of 
the people involved, to whom a number of shorter entries are devoted." The 
spelling of these names, compared with some errors in other proper names 
quoted from Herodotus in the Orthographia and in the passages translated 
by Tortelli himself, has yielded some data.!! Until now, however, it has been 
impossible to determine which manuscript Tortelli employed for his transla- 
tion! 


109 At the end of the entry “Smerdis, Tortelli says: “[...] ut Herodotus in 111 Historiarum 
scripsit, ut nos supra vidimus in dictione Darius” I have identified the criterion Tortelli 
employed to link many lemmata of the same type or subject to one another: these 
lemmata are typically related to one leading word, which is treated more extensively. 
Several supporting lemmata are interrelated to it: they are shorter and contain other 
secondary details (supporting words) and are often similar to those of a glossary (glossary 
words). See Tomé 2014b. 

110 The supporting words linked to the leading word “Darius” are “Smerdis” and “Praxaspes,’ 
while the entries “Hystaspes, "Otanes," “Intaphernes,’ “Gobrya,” “Megabyzus,’ "Aspitines," 
“‘Hydarnes,” and "Patizites" are among the glossary words. 

111 We have isolated three cases: “Intaphernes,’ “Indathyrsus,’ and "Sattagytae." These words 
are all linked to some textual variants quoted in the modern Herodotus editions of Gais- 
ford, Hude, and Legrand, and are subjected to graphic fluctuation in the same tradition 
as the Orthographia, especially the forms "Indathyrsus" and “Sattagytae” For “Ἰνταφέρνης, 


w w w 


variant of “Ἰνταφρένης, see Hdt. 3. 118, passim. For “Ἰνδάνθυρσος, variant of “Ἰδάνθυρσος, 
see Hdt. 4. 76. 27. This form also varies in the tradition of Orthographia: “Indathyrsus” in 
Ms. Vat. lat. 1478, and "Idathyrsus" in Tortelli ed. 1471a. The alphabetical order confirms that 
the form chosen by Tortelli is that of Ms. Vat. lat. 1478 ("Indathyrsus"): see Tomé 20nb, 567. 
"Sattagytae" also varies in the tradition of the Orthographia: see Tomé 20110, 571 and 577. 
It should be noted that ibid. 571 there is a typo: the correct form in A (Ms. Vat. lat. 1478) is 
“Sattagytae,’ not “Sattagitae.” 

112 The corresponding passages in Valla's translation exclude the possibility of Tortelli having 
used Ms. Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat gr. 122, which Valla employed 
for his translation together with Mss. Vat gr. 2369 and Florence, Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana, Plut. 70.6. He never used Ms. Vat gr. 123 (R in Herodotus ed. 1908), although 
the form “Sattagytae” seems to testify to the contrary. Even the division into “books” 
in Tortelli's manuscript (or manuscripts) was peculiar: all the passages on the Magus 
brothers’ conspiracy that he attributed to the fourth book, in fact, belong to the third in 
modern editions. Ms. Vat. gr. 123 was in Pope Nicholas v’s library: see Devreesse 1965, 37 
n. 356 (among the books lent to Isidore of Kiev) and Manfredi 2000, 69. See also Mercati 


and Franchi de’ Cavalieri 1923, 153-154; and Sussidi 375. 
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Herodotus and Homer were the sources of a considerable number of quota- 
tions by Tortelli, who expressed his appreciation for them in the entries “Home- 
rus” and “Herodotus.” A large number of brief entries in the Orthographia are 
clearly the results of his annotation, in alphabetical order, of many Greek bor- 
rowings derived from them.!? The aim of Tortelli's Orthographia was to facil- 
itate the translator’s task and the exegesis of Latin authors, who were often 
mentioned in order to attest or contextualize the occurrence of Greek borrow- 
ings. Tortelli's interest is eminently grammatical and lexicographical, both in 
the translation and in his attitude to language,"* though the substratum of his 
wide-ranging erudition was also influenced by the study of hagiography and 
the works of the Greek fathers.!!5 

Homer was Tortelli’s favorite poet and the only one cited relatively fre- 
quently in the original language: the Greek quotations I have collected until 
now amount to about forty and include at least three passages from the Home- 
ric Hymn to Apollo.!6 The first annotation list of toponyms and proper names 
from the Iliad probably did not exclude the possibility that these were medi- 
ated through the Ilias Latina: at least one direct mention of the Ilias Latina 
appears in the Orthographia.“’ Tortelli went on expanding his knowledge of the 


113 Homer and Herodotus, together with Hesiod and Xenophon, are among the sources of the 
Tractatus de martyrio sanctorum attributed to Tommaso of Arezzo, Tortelli’s companion 
during his journey to Costantinople (see above, and n. 6); see Caldelli 2009. The codex 
identified by Caldelli was written by Tortelli himself and has his autograph reading notes. 
See also Frazier 2005, 84-85; Cortesi 20084, 475; and Cortesi 2009, 40-43. 

114 On Tortelli's translating practice, see Cortesi and Maltese 1992, Cortesi 1994, and Cortesi 
2000a. On his linguistic reflection and its theory, see Tomè 2009a, 20118, 2010-2011, and 
20110. 

115 See Cortesi 1997b; Cortesi 20008, 235-247; and Violoni 1994. 

116 See Tortelli, Orthographia, s.vv. “Aegina” “Amphitrytes” and “Styx” for the quotations 
coming from the Hymn to Apollo. The Iliad, along with the Batrachomyomachia, was 
in the library of Ca’ Zoiosa (see Mss. Oxford, Bodleian Library, Holkham gr. 16 and 
Perugia, Biblioteca Comunale Augusta, E 48; the Perugia manuscript also contains Pro- 
clus’ Chrestomathy). Giovanni Aurispa certainly had a copy of the Homeric Hymns: see 
Franceschini 1976, 56. On his collaboration with Pope Nicholas v in the search for Greek 
manuscripts, see Manfredi 2000, 51 ns. 8 and 11. 

117 In the entry "Chryseis,' Tortelli inserted some lines of the Ilias Latina (1. 32-25; see Bae- 
bius ed. 1997, 87). However, the use of other versions cannot be excluded a priori. Man- 
fredi (1994, no. 50) indicates a volume of “traductiones Homer?’ in the catalogue of Pope 
Nicholas v's cubiculum, which could be a collection of humanist or medieval versions. 
Moreover, the translation practice on the Iliad adopted in Florence by Bruni, Marsuppini, 
and Filelfo, whose pupils included Tortelli, is well known. Also, a rough translation criti- 
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Greek text and scholia, which provided him with new elements of investigation 
for his research. 

In the Orthographia, we find not only a well-documented presence of the 
Scholia Homerica (families V and D) on the Iliad and the Odyssey,!!8 but also 
traces of some lesser-known scholia, such as those of the h-family. In the entry 
"Echinades,' for example, with regards to the uncertain writing of the Greek 
Ἐχινάδων” (the former found in Hom. Il. 2. 625-626 and the 


e 


word “Ἐχινάων”--- 
latter never found in the Homeric text), Tortelli said that he had always found 
Ἐχινάδων” 15 


e 


the form 


Ut ipse alibi et alii poetae consueverunt, ut nonnulli eius expositores anno- 
tavere. Quod ideo dixi quia certo apud quendam auctorem ex nostris sic 
quoque declinatum comperi, nec iam recordari valeo cuius, (et apud Sene- 
cam est in Troade ubi dicit quolibet vento faciles Echinae’).'*° 


The word “Ἐχινάδων; in fact, is confirmed by various commentators of the 
Odyssey: it occurs four times in Eustathius, five times in the Scholia vetera on 
the Odyssey (in Dindorf's edition), and once in Schol. Od. 9. 24, where, in the 
Homeric text, the name of the island of “Δουλίχιον” appears. It seems probable 


cized by humanists such as that of Leontius Pilatus continued to be used in the teaching 
practice well into the fifteenth century, as Silvano 2011 has pointed out. I have hitherto 
found no trace of Leontius' version in Tortelli's Orthographia. 

118 The Greek manuscript catalogue of the Vatican Library written by Cosimo of Montserrat 
immediately after Pope Nicholas v's death mentioned several manuscripts containing 
Homer, Hesiod, and the related commentaries and scholia (see Devreesse 1965, 32-35, 
nos. 305, 307, 308, 309, 325, 332, 340, and 341). The identification of some of these codices 
is still uncertain, except for nos. 332, 340, and 341. They correspond to Mss. Vatican City, 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. gr. 39, containing, among several texts, Hesiod with 
Moschopoulos' commentary and scholia; and Vat. gr. 32 and 33, containing the Aypotheseis 
of the Iliad and the scholia D (in 1453, Tortelli bought Ms. Vat. gr. 32, which belonged 
to Ludovico da Strassoldo, for the Pope in Udine). On these manuscripts, see Mercati 
and Franchi de’ Cavalieri 1923, 30-31 and 35-36; and Sussidi 358-359. Tortelli explicitly 
mentioned his familiarity with Aristarchus in twelve instances and with Porphyry in 
seven, while at least in a dozen cases he cited the generic “Greek commentators.” See Tomè 
Marcassa 2001, passim. Pontani 2005, 358-361 has pointed out Tortelli’s familiarity with 
scholia D and V on the Iliad and Odyssey. However, the Orthographia also contains some 
problematic quotations from Homeric scholia of different provenance. 

119 Tortelli here attributed the form “Ἐχινάδων” to "Homerum in 1x libro Odysseae” 

120 Tortelli, Orthographia, s.v. Echinades. The passage marked with ( ) is an integration by 
Pietro Odo da Montopoli, as pointed out by Donati 2006a, 282 n. 8. 
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that Tortelli was reading a gloss related to this exact point in the text of the 
Odyssey. This is not the only case of quotation of a word that is never attested in 
Latin as a Greek borrowing: the same thing happens with the entry “Mardylas,” 
which comes from Homeric scholia and is a rare word in the Greek language.!2! 

The Greek poet occupying second place in Tortelli’s explicit references is 
Hesiod, who is often quoted in the treatise’s mythological entries but not 
cited in the original language as frequently as Homer. In the Orthographia, 
the references to Hesiod’s Theogony are often confused with the genealogical 
information provided by Giovanni Boccaccio's Genealogie deorum gentilium,}?? 
although Tortelli knew the Hesiodic corpus and its scholia directly. In at least 
one case, he quoted a passage from Proclus’ prologue to the Works and Days in 
Latin.!23 On five other occasions, when mentioning Hesiod, Tortelli provided 
a short Greek quotation; four of these quotes correspond to passages of the 


121 Tortelli, Orthographia, s.v. Mardylas (“Marclylas” in Tortelli ed. 1471a and in the other 
Venetian printed editions, "Mardylas" in Tortelli ed. 1471b and in Ms. Vat. lat. 1478): “Cum 
Y graeco scribitur. Fuit latro quidam in silva Dodonea.’ There is no trace of this word in the 
Latin language. The Greek word “Μαρδύλας” is arare word coming from schol. ad Od. 14. 327 
(Homer [Schol.] ed. 1855) (scholia V and Q), whose explication is attributed to the Greek 
historian Proxenus (see Proxen. in FHG Müller 2: 462, fr. 2). This datum may be compared 
to other more or less reliable Greek borrowings that Tortelli transmitted under the name 
of the grammarian Parthenius: see Tomè 20114 and Tomé 2010-20n. 

122 The overlapping of Hesiod's and Bocaccio's genealogical lines in the Orthographia has 
been studied in Tomé Marcassa 2001, 238-249. In many cases, however, the direct use of 
Hesiod’s Theogony in the Orthographia is clear: see, for example, the entries "Melobosis" 
(Hes. Theog. 354), "Menestho" (357), "Nereus" (233-234), “Ocyroe” (360), "Pasithoa" (352), 
"Rhodia" (351), “Simois” (342), "Styx" (361), “Scamander” (345), and “Telesco” (358). 

123 Tortelli, Orthographia, s.v. Hesiodus; the passage alluded to by Tortelli is found in Hesiod 
(Schol.) ed. 1823, prol. Procl. 5. 22ff. The information given by Tortelli (the names of 
Hesiod's parents, the modesty of his origin, his birth in the Aeolic city of Cuma, and the 
migration to the village of Ascra) is only partially mentioned in other commentaries, such 
as those of Tzetzes. On Proclus' commentary on the Works and Days, see Marzillo 2010. 
Pertusi (1950) underlined the value of Ms. Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. 
gr. 38 in the reconstruction of Proclus' scholia. Tortelli's short Latin translation of Proclus' 
prologue to the Works and Days leads us to suppose that he had this text in his hands 
(perhaps in Constantinople). The text was included in at least one of the codices Tortelli 
bought for the Pope's library, i.e., Ms. Vat. gr. 38: see Tomé 2012a. As Antonio Manfredi 
kindly told me, this codex belonged to Ludovico da Strassoldo and arrived in Rome after 
June 1453, i.e., too late to presume that Tortelli had used it to fill up his word lists. However, 
Tortelli had many opportunities to approach Hesiod's poems and scholia both in Italy and 
in Byzantium. 
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Theogony.?^ However, the interpretation of these passages confirms Tortelli's 
dependence on Boccaccio or some Latin lexicographical sources. For example, 
in Tortelli's interpretation, Nereus was the son of Oceanus and Thetys instead 
of Pontus (the sea) and Gaia (the earth), as in Hesiod. Furthermore, in the entry 
“Musa,” three complete lines of the Theogony are explained with notes that also 
occur in Fulgentius, the Vatican mythographers, the glossaries, and the most 
popular medieval commentators.!25 
Among the five Greek quotations of Hesiod, the only one that does not 
match the Hesiodic corpus is included in the entry “Typhon” This quotation 
comes from the Iliadic scholia: 
τὰ Ἄριμα οἱ μὲν ὄρος τῆς Κιλικίας φασίν, οἱ δὲ Λυδίας: ὁ δὲ Τυφὼν εἷς τῶν Γιγάν- 
των, Γῆς ὢν καὶ Ταρτάρον, πολέμιος τοῖς θεοῖς, ὥς φησιν Ἡσίοδος, ἐκεραυνώθη 
ὑπὸ Διός.126 


Tortelli's approach testifies to the progressive stratification of his scholarly 
material: thus, Greek quotations (or those translated into Latin) are often just 
inserted, without any interaction with the previous arrangement of each entry 
or with the other materials. 

In the Orthographia, there are countless examples of brief entries attri- 
butable especially to Hesiod’s Theogony. Tortelli typically selected a genealogi- 
cal "line" of interest (e.g., the offspring of Thetis and Oceanus): he had probably 
already drafted an alphabetical index from previous compilations (Boccaccio's 
Genealogie, in this case), to which he added the new Hesiodic materials without 


124 See the entries “Typhon, “Musa,” “Nereus, “Simois, and “Scamander?” All Greek quotations 
match the Hesiodic text in "Musa" (Hes. Theog. 77—79, quoted in full), "Nereus" ( Theog. 234: 
“πρεσβύτατον παίδων”), “Simois” (Theog. 342: “θεῖον Σιμοῦντα”), and "Scamander" (Theog. 
345: “θεῖον Σκάμανδρον”). 

125 This issue has been studied in Tomè Marcassa 2001, 248 for “Nereus,” and ibid. 238-239 for 
“Musa.” Moreover, I have noticed that Tortelli’s explanations match Boccaccio’s text also 
in the entries “Simois” and “Scamander” (see Boccaccio ed. 1998b, s.vv. Symois, Yda, and 
Acheum limen). 

126 Schol. Il. 2.782—783 (Homer [Schol.] ed. 1969-1988); schol. Genev. Il. 2. 782 (Homer [Schol.] 
1891); and schol. D Il. 2.783. See also Ms. Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, gr. 2679 
(Cramer ed. 1836, 7-8). Tortelli quotes Hes. Teog. 820-880, esp. 859, where the participle 
“κεραυνωθέντος” occurs. This testimony seems to attest to Tortelli's use of materials from 
the family A of the scholia on the Iliad. On the features and spread of this family of 
scholia, see Erbse 1960, 184—245, esp. 197 on Ms. Par. gr. 2679; see also Sciarra 2005, 229—231, 
concerning the Otrantine region. A general description is given by Pontani 2005, 181-- 
182. 
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carrying out a general revision of the entry. We may suppose that, in Tortelli’s 
previous mythographical word lists, the statements relating to the progeny in 
one or more entries ("Tethys" and “Oceanus, in this case) allowed foreign pres- 
ences to creep in, such as “Tethys magna,” the daughter of Heaven and Vesta 
and later Ocean's wife, as in Boccaccio.!27 

After Homer and Hesiod, a privileged place belongs to (Pseudo)Orpheus, the 
earliest vates known to Antiquity. Tortelli provides at least thirty explicit men- 
tions of him, of which seven are in Greek and some are translated into Latin. 
Tortelli's translations do not correspond to the only known contemporaneous 
translation by Lodrisio Crivelli.!28 

Tortelli introduced himself twice as Plutarch's translator!’ and twice as 
Appian’s. Pope Nicholas v entrusted the translation of Appian to Pietro Can- 
dido Decembrio in 1450.1? In the entry “Seleucus,” Tortelli quotes a long pas- 
sage from Decembrio's translation, which a fortiori situates the final draft of 
the Orthographia in 1452. Before April 28 of the same year, in fact, Decembrio 
completed his version of the parts of Appian's work recounting the Parthian, 


127 See Tomé Marcassa 2001, 243-244 and 248-249. Like Boccaccio, Tortelli validates this 
assertion citing Chrysippus. Boccaccio, in turn, had taken information about Chrysippus 
from Paul of Perugia, the inquisitive librarian of Robert, King of Naples and Jerusalem, 
who, in the mid-fourteenth century, composed a lost scholarly work under the guidance 
of Baarlam of Calabria: see Pastore Stocchi 1985, esp. 156 for “Tethys magna.” 

128 566 Petrucci 1985. On Orpheus, celebrated by Dante and well known in the Middle Ages, 


λα 


and the humanists’ “querelle” of his priority over Homer, see Rizzo 1998, 339-341. Pseudo- 
Orpheus’ Argonautica were among Aurispa’s books: see Franceschini 1976, 134 and 167. A 
copy of the Argonautica is listed in the catalogue of Greek books of the Vatican Library 
written in 1533 by Niccolò Maiorano and Fausto Sabeo, as pointed out in Dilts, Sosower 
and Manfredi 1998, 47 (who, however, did not propose any attribution or date for this 
codex). Since this manuscript was located among the “additi, it could be the same vol- 
ume as the one registered by Devreesse 1965, 98 among Pope Sixtus Iv's Greek books. 
See Dilts, Sosower and Manfredi 1998, IX-xVIII, on the limits of Devreesse’s catalogue; 
and ibid., ΧΧΧΙ on the meaning of "additi," which, in the catalogue of 1533, indicates the 
volumes resettled on the library’s shelves and does not imply any subsequent acquisi- 
tion. 

129 See the entry “Lycaeus” (Plut. Rom. 21. 4. 10). The Orthographia contains several explicit 
Latin quotations from the Vita Romuli, but only in the entry "Lycaeus" did Tortelli present 
himself as its translator. In the entry “Minturnae,’ Tortelli also attributed to himself the 
translation of a passage from Plutarch's Vita Marii: see Donati 2006a, 5 n. 2 and 6. On the 
fate of Plutarch's Lives in the fifteenth century, see, e.g., Pade 2007, 1: 313-322 (specifically 
on Tortelli). 

130 The passage is App. Syr. 337-338; see Appian ed. 1500, fol. 145". This translation covers a 
full folio in Tortelli ed. 1471a. On Decembrio's version, see Zaggia 1993. 
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Punic, and Syriac wars, which immediately began to circulate amongst his 
friends.!?! In order to carry out his version, he availed himself of Mss. Florence, 
Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 70.33 and Wroclaw, Biblioteka Uniwer- 
sytecka, Rehdinger 14, which Pope Nicholas v asked to borrow from Cosimo de’ 
Medici,132 

Jacopo da Bergamo, followed by Trithemius and Giovanni Matteo Toscano, 
argued that Tortelli had translated Appian’s Histories “word for word”: this 
was only partially true.!83 Jacopo da Bergamo may have found in the entries 
“Pireneus” and “Hispania” the two passages Tortelli claimed to have translated 
ad verbum from Appian. In this case, we should not underestimate Tortelli’s 
claims because both passages belong to the Iberiké section of Appian’s work 
and are absent from Decembrio’s translation.!84 Among the few known exem- 
plars of Appian circulating in Italy in the fifteenth century, only two con- 
tained the Iberiké, and two of the other codices were in possession of persons 
acquainted with Tortelli. A complete manuscript of Appian was Ms. Vatican 
City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. gr. 141, from which various copies were 
made in the sixteenth century.!95 


131 See Tomé 20148. 

132 Like most Appian's copies circulating in Italy in the mid-fifteenth century, these manu- 
scripts were lacking in some sections of the work, precisely those concerning the wars 
in Spain ("Iberiké"] Iberica”) and the Hannibalic wars (“Hannibaike” | *Hannibalica"). The 
missing parts reappeared in the late fifteenth century. On Appian's manuscript tradition, 
see Dilts 1971, Dilts 1990, and Pontani 2002-2003. 

133 Mancini 1920, 262-263, did not consider Jacopo da Bergamo's claims, on the pretext 
that, in the entries "Cappadocia," “Cyminus,’ and "Getae," Tortelli said he only “read” the 
work. However, as pointed out in Tomé 2014b, "reading" probably included taking notes 
and translating extemporaneously, activities Tortelli summarized in the preface with the 
expression "plura annotavimus.’ 

134 See Zaggia 1993, 201-204, and the preface to Appian ed. 1839, 1. vi ff. The first edition of 
the Greek text of the Iberiké section appeared in Paris in 1551, edited by Charles Estienne, 
while a Latin translation by Sigmund Gelen and Caelius Secundus Curio was included in 
the Basle edition of 1554. 

135 See Dilts 1971, 64-65 (Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, Marc. gr. 387 = B) and 67-68 
(Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. gr. 134 = J). All the testimonies described 
by Dilts are lacking in the Iberiké. Ms. Marc. gr. 387 belonged to Bessarion's library and Vat. 
gr. 134 to Isidore of Kiev (see Mercati and Franchi de’ Cavalieri 1923, 160; and Sussidi, 377). 
With regard to the value of Ms. Vat. gr. 141 in the manuscript tradition of Appian, see Dilts 
1990, 37-42, and the short explanation in Appian ed. 1997, 2: XLI1-LXX11. This manuscript 
contains the Iberiké as well as the epitome of the Celtic War and the complete Annibaiké 
sections. Ms. Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 70.26, copied from Vat. gr. 
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The passage Tortelli translated belongs to the Iberiké and corresponds to the 
beginning of Book 6 (1. 1) in modern editions. Tortelli may have transcribed 
it extemporaneously either in Italy or in Constantinople. He may have under- 
taken the reading of Appian under the guidance of Isidore of Kiev, the posses- 
sor of an (incomplete) copy of Appian’s work.!36 

There is also evidence of Tortelli’s knowledge of Julius Pollux among the 
excerpta he transcribed while receiving his education. Tortelli offers fifteen 
explicit mentions of this Greek author and translated passages into Latin long 
before a Latin translation of Pollux's lexicon began to circulate in Europe.!?7 
The same happened with Pedanius Dioscorides, to whom Tortelli makes at 
least eight explicit references.!88 He knows and cites, always in Latin, the 
Argumenta 111 and rv of the scholia on Aristophanes’ Clouds, and in few cases 
he cites the scholia on Theocritus.!89 Although these texts may have come to 
Tortelli indirectly from Latin sources, we have to remember that the explicit 
references to Theocritus in the Orthographia amount to at least thirty, six of 


141, contains the Iberiké and Annibaiké. All the known sixteenth-century apographs were 
descended from Ms. Vat. gr. 141. It is difficult to determine whether Tortelli came into con- 
tact with one of these manuscripts. In any case, Tortelli’s short version does not match the 
various extracts from Appian circulating at that time: see Appian ed. 1997, 2: LI-LVII; and 
Canfora 1995. 

136 The fact that Tortelli s.v. Sophocles claims to have read Sophocles under Isidore of Kiev's 
guidance does not rule out the possibility of his having also introduced him to the study 
of other Greek authors. On the relationship between Isidore of Kiev and Tortelli at the 
time of his studies in Constantinople, see Cortesi 1979, 451. Tortelli probably had access 
to Isidore's copy of Appian; the book was acquired by the Vatican library after Isidore's 
death (1465) and appears in the ancient catalogues from the time of Pope Sixtus 1v: see 
Devreesse 1965, 48 and 97. 

137 Ms. Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. gr. 8, containing Pollux's work, is 
recorded among the oldest Greek Vatican manuscripts, although there is no evidence 
that it belonged to Pope Nicholas v's library. This manuscript has been listed in ancient 
catalogues since 1481 (see Devreesse 1965, 98; and Sussidi, 354). In the 1455 catalogue, there 
are at least two more volumes generically named Vocabulista: see Devreesse 1965, 34-35, 
nos. 312, 318, and 335. 

138 In the Orthographia, s.v. Hippocrates, Tortelli mentioned that he had seen a manuscript 
of Dioscorides in Constantinople. Scholars have identified it with the famous Ms. Vienna, 
Osterreichische Nationalibliothek, med. gr. 1: see Giuliano 1968 and Donati 2006a, 2-3 n. 4. 
It should be noticed, however, that a codex of Dioscorides was also listed in each case in 
the Greek section of Nicholas v's library: see Devreesse 1965, 40 no. 410 (list of books lent 
to Cardinal Bessarion). One more testimony has been identified among John Stojkovich 
of Ragusa's books: see Cataldi Palau 2001, 251 n. 55, and Cortesi 2009, 37 n. 3. 

139 OnTheocritus in the Orthographia, see Tomé 2012a. 
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which contain Greek quotations: this confirms that Tortelli knew a number of 
Greek texts directly and not through Latin intermediaries.140 


5 Conclusions 


This survey of the Greek sources in Giovanni Tortelli’s Orthographia shows a 
massive process of textual reading and recording, systematically implemented 
and unsystematically accompanied by excerpta of Latin versions made by other 
scholars or equipped with Greek passages. Sometimes Tortelli translated at 
least parts of these passages, although he seldom mentioned himself as a 
translator. All in all, Tortelli performed a precious job of selecting and skimming 
through numerous Greek proper names pertaining to the domains of ancient 
history, geography, and myth, which were present in the original Greek texts or 
in their ancient, medieval, and humanist translations, particularly those made 
under Nicholas v's auspices.!^! 

A parallel reading of the preface to the Orthographia and the “canon” com- 
posed by Tommaso Parentucelli of Sarzana (later Pope Nicholas v) for the 
library of San Marco in Florence gives rise to some considerations, which the 
study of the Greek sources of Tortelli’s dictionary can only confirm: the project 
that both Parentucelli and Tortelli shared was directed to the recovery of the 
original Greek texts and the preparation of their Latin versions, in order to 
disseminate the knowledge of Greek culture among a public that was mostly 


140 Two of the Greek quotations from Theocritus come from the scholia on the same author 
(s.vv. Lacinium and Tyberis). In the entry ‘Lacinium,’ Tortelli indicated that the scholia on 
Theocritus were the source of a Latin passage from Servius: see Scholia ad Theocr. 4. 33b—c 
(Theocritus [Schol.] ed. 1914); and Serv. Aen. 3. 552. The same applies to “Tyberis,’ although, 
in this case, Servius mentioned Theocritus as his source: see Serv. Aen. 3. 500 and Scholia ad 
Theoc. 1.118. In Nicholas v's library, there were at least two copies of Theocritus (Devreesse 
1965, 33 no. 307 and 34 no. 324), of which the former was the above-mentioned Ms. Vat. 
gr. 38 and the latter was Ms. Vat. gr. 43. However, a third manuscript that belonged to 
Nicholas v, Ms. Vat. gr. 39, also contains Theocritus with scholia. On all these manuscripts, 
see Mercati and Franchi de’ Cavalieri 1923, 34-36 and 39-40; Sussidi 359—360; and Tomè 
20128. 

141 This is, for example, the case with the Aristoteles latinus: s.v. Italia, Tortelli quoted the 
seventh book of Aristotle's Politics in the Latin translation by Willem van Moerbeke (7. 10. 
280, 9 = Aristotle ed. 1960-1961, 1329b; Aristotle ed. 1872). The Aristotelian corpus was well 
represented in Nicholas v's both Latin and Greek libraries: one of the Pope's dreams was 
to collect new Latin translations of all the works of Aristotle. See Manfredi's 1994 (Indices) 
and Manfredi 2000, 66-67. 
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unaware of it.!42 The texts translated for Nicholas v's library were mainly histor- 
ical and philosophical: with the exception of Homer, poets were almost entirely 
absent. Conversely, Tortelli demonstrates a genuine consideration for Hesiod 
(within the limits explained above), Theocritus, and (Pseudo)Orpheus.143 

With regard to translating practices, Tortelli's translations in the Orthogra- 
phia generally conform to the choices and ideas of Nicholas v, who preferred 
Bruni's and Gaza's version ad sensum to the ad litteram translating technique 
practiced, e.g, by George of Trebizond: at that time, the dispute regarding 
this matter became so important as to involve Cardinal Bessarion himself.144 
The evidence shown above encourages us to evaluate Tortelli's approach to 
translation in light of the influence exerted by his friend Leonardo Bruni and 
his master Carlo Marsuppini. 

Indeed, the brief Greek passages translated by Tortelli in his Orthographia 
highlight two different approaches to translating practices: one pursuing a 
faithful rendering of the text and the other free and relaxed, especially where 
the aim is to summarize the content rather than precisely transpose it into 
Latin. Stylistically, Tortelli's translations in the Orthographia appear as mere 
exercises with a clear preference for dialogical and oratorical sequences. Tor- 
telli also practised translation ad sensum, as Mariarosa Cortesi had pointed 
out analyzing the translation of Psellus’ Demonology attributed to him as well 
as that of John Chrysostom's second Homily on Psalm 50. This method of 
translating appears when stylistic aims prevail over the simple necessity of 
summarizing the text.145 

What Tortelli claims to have translated is not in fact always his own work: 
sometimes he recycled fragments previously translated by others, as we have 
seen elsewhere, and as many scholars from Antiquity to the late Middle Ages 
had done before him.146 


142 See Manfredi 2000, 49-57 and 61-70; and Tomè 20148. 

143 Myworkonthe Greek sources of the Orthographia is still in progress. Evidence of Tortelli's 
direct knowledge of the Greek tragedies is rather poor: see Tomé Marcassa 2001, 249—254. 

144 On the quarrel between Gaza and Trapezuntius after Monfasani's fundamental study 
(1976, 152-155 and 212-218), Fubini 2001, 104-118. On the innovative theoretical lines 
pursued by Bruni and Gaza and favored by the Pope (and Bessarion), see Bruni 2004. 

145 See Cortesi and Maltese 1992 and Cortesi 2000a. 

146 In addition to the above-mentioned contributions of Cortesi and Tomé, see also Tomè 
2009b. 


CHAPTER 5 


Working with Plotinus: A Study of Marsilio Ficino’s 
Textual and Divinatory Philology 


Denis J.-J. Robichaud 


Erweist sich die Überlieferung als verdorben, so muß versucht werden, 
sie durch divinatio zu heilen. Dieser Versuch führt entweder zu einer evi- 
denten Emendation oder zu mehreren etwa gleichmäßig befriedigenden 
Konjekturen oder zu der Erkenntnis, dafs eine Heilung durch divinatio 
nicht zu erhoffen ist (crux). 


P. MAAS, Textkritik! 


Ficino's nephew, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola (1463-1494), the author of 
the programmatic Oratio de hominis dignitate, lectured then in Florence 
on Plato and on St. Paul. In no other Italian circle was the religious 
problem of the relation between antiquity and Christianity so earnestly 
discussed. The Florentine way of reconciling them, however, was some 
kind of mystic symbolism. 


R. PFEIFFER, History of Classical Scholarship? 


1 Marsilio Ficino and the History of Philology 


How does one characterize Marsilio Ficino's (1433-1499) work with Greek 
texts? Is the Renaissance philosopher also a philologist? If one looks for an- 
swers to these questions within the history of philology, one will find that 


1 Maas 1960, 10. For other uses of divinatio by Maas, see ibid., 5 et passim. All translations are 
mine unless otherwise noted. I owe kind thanks to Christopher Celenza and the editors of 
this volume. 

2 Pfeiffer 1976, 57-58. 
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Ficino has often been disowned. For example, in his History of Classical Scholar- 
ship, Rudolf Pfeiffer establishes a typological relationship between Renaissance 
and Alexandrian philologists: 


History rarely repeats itself. But we shall find in modern times a sequence 
of three stages analogous, on a grand scale, to that in the third century B.C. 
First came the revival of scholarship in the Italian Renaissance during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries A.D., led by great poets from Petrarch 
to Politian. Then an encyclopedic expansion followed in France and in 
the Netherlands in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in which 
science played its part; ‘philologia’ acquired once more the Eratosthenian 
meaning, and Salmasius was expressly praised as the Eratosthenes of his 
time. But finally, when Bentley’s genius appeared creative concentration 
on textual and literary criticism won the day, as it had when Aristophanes 
of Byzantium came after Eratosthenes in about 200 B.C.? 


Despite his attemptto move away from nineteenth-century German bio-biblio- 
graphical models of prosopography and Geistesgeschichte for writing histories 
of philology, Pfeiffer's history is not far removed.* Against a chronological back- 
bone organized according to a rule of succession (διαδοχή), moments of revela- 
tion of a philologia perennis create genealogies of true philology.? Thus in Pfeif- 
fer's history Eratosthenes (ca. 275-194 BCE), Aristophanes (ca. 257-180 BCE), 
and Aristarchus (ca. 217—215 to 145—143 BCE) serve as exemplars for three anal- 
ogous stages of the history of philology: the renaissance of textual emendation; 
encyclopaedic polyhistory; and critical philology, which follows in the wake of 
Richard Bentley (1662-1742), encompasses the likes of Friedrich August Wolf 
(1759-1824), and culminates in Karl Lachmann's (1793-1851) method of recen- 
sio.$ 

The outlines of Pfeiffer’s history represent only the first half of two classi- 
cal traditions of interpretive approaches: that of the Alexandrian grammarians, 
who in their methods distanced themselves from allegorical readings and con- 
cerned themselves with linguistic and stylistic problems. The unnamed oppos- 
ing school of textual interpretation expunged from the history of philology 
is the Stoic, allegorical, and philosophical school of Cleanthes (331-232 BCE) 


Ibid., 170. 
On the bio-bibliographical model, see Hummel 2000. 
See Pfeiffer 1976, vii. 


σοι σι A c 


See Grafton 1983a. 
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and Crates of Pergamum (2nd century BCE).” Such a history of scholarship 
assumes the traditional division of labour between editing and interpreting 
texts, according to which editors establish the texts that supply the material on 
which a secondary discourse of analysis, interpretation, and theory resides.8 
For Pfeiffer, and for many others, the Alexandrians represent textual editing 
and the critics from Pergamum philosophical or theoretical interpretation.? 
Pfeiffer identifies the Alexandrian grammarians as spokespersons for the proto- 
typical triumph of critical recensio over emendatio ope codicum and emendatio 
ope ingenii or coniecturae, that is, textual philology devoid of philosophical 
interpretations and conjectural emendations. 

Pfeiffer’s philologia perennis, therefore, charts the removal of philosophical 
influences from textual interpretation; just as if he were removing interpolated 
texts from manuscript genealogies, he also disowns philology’s illegitimate bas- 
tard children. In the persons of Petrarca (1304-1374) and especially Poliziano 
(1454-1494), Pfeiffer finds an Alexandrine victory in the Renaissance. To round 
offthe historical analogy, who then were, according to Pfeiffer, the philosophers 
from Pergamum corrupting the interpretations of texts in the Renaissance? He 
tells us, Marsilio Ficino and his “nephew” Giovanni Pico della Mirandola (1463— 
1494), who interpreted texts according to “some kind of mystic symbolism.”!° To 
be sure, there is no relationship of family between Ficino and Pico, and Pfeif- 
fer’s slip reveals his own conjectural forma mentis of grouping the history of 
philology into genealogical families. 

Other scholars have turned instead to specific humanist textual and com- 
mentary practices to study their relationship to modern philology. For exam- 
ple, Anthony Grafton, following the earlier work of Sebastiano Timpanaro and 
of other Italian scholars like Remigio Sabbadini and Alessandro Perosa, care- 
fully explains the difference between Medieval line-by-line commentary styles 
and the humanist philological commentary genre of the Miscellanea, the Cor- 
nucopiae, and the Variae lectiones. Late Quattrocento Italian humanists like 
Poliziano, Niccolò Perotti (1429-1480), and Piero Vettori (1499-1585) began to 
employ the genre of Variae lectiones not only to solve philological problems 


7 Reading in canonical encyclopaedias of classical scholarship the entries on ancient schol- 
ars, such as Cleanthes, Aristophanes, Aristarchus, Crates, Eratosthenes and Chrysippus, 
who are exemplary of these two traditions, one realizes how they have helped define and 
shape classical scholarship’s own understanding of its disciplinary foundation and tradi- 
tion; see the entries going from 1893 to 1978 in RE or OCD. 

See, for instance, Sean Gurd’s discussion in Part 1 of Gurd 2005, 3-58. 
See Porter 1992. 
10 Pfeiffer 1976, 57-58. 
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but also—and most importantly—to record and document their sources and 
methods." Unlike the aforementioned group of humanists, Ficino's commen- 
taries rarely address textual problems, since they are devoted primarily to 
philosophical exegesis. However skilled his collations, corrections, and transla- 
tions of ancient Greek texts are, Ficino’s often seeming indifference to record- 
ing and documenting his textual work results in the fact that his finished prod- 
uct frequently conceals his process or method. Accordingly, one is left with the 
impression that Ficino worked primarily with texts almost solely with the tools 
of his own ingenium rather than through diligent consultations of manuscripts, 
especially when he had few manuscripts at his disposal, as was the case for the 
Greek text of Plotinus’ Enneads. Yet as an increasing body of scholarship on 
his manuscripts show, Ficino accomplished diligent and rigorous philological 
work on Greek texts prior to translating and commenting on them.” 

Pfeiffer athetized Ficino from his genealogical stemma of philology for 
espousing, in his words, a mystical and symbolic approach towards texts. This 
means that, for him, Ficino becomes an interpolated corruption in the tex- 
tual fabric of philology’s disciplinary history. Was Marsilio Ficino therefore a 
philologist? Ficino’s engagement with texts demands a recalibration of philol- 
ogy that includes a manifold of Pre-Modern understandings. Ficino examined 
and collated the Greek text of different manuscripts before translating them 
into Latin, but when he studied Plotinus’ Enneads he had, as far as we know, 
witnesses to only one stemmatic family of the text, i.e., one manuscript and its 
apograph.!3 In this case, he often found himself relying on conjectural philol- 
ogy. The present chapter offers case studies of Ficino’s textual emendations for 
his version of Plotinus’ Enneads. It notes his collations and corrections as well 


11 Grafton 1991; Grafton 1983b; Sabbadini 1922; Perosa 2000; and Timpanaro 1963. 

12 For example, see the following works: Kristeller 1937-1945; Kristeller 1986; Kristeller 1993, 
80-81; Gentile and Gilly 1999; Sicherl 1957; Sicherl 1962; Sicherl 1977; Sicherl 1986; Gentile 
et al. 1984; Gentile 1986; Gentile 1987a; Gentile 1987b; Gentile 1990a; Gentile 1990b; Gentile 
1991; Gentile 1994b; Gentile 1998; Gentile 2000; Gentile 2006; Berti 1996; Berti 2001; Berti 
2012; Hankins 1986; Hankins 1990a, Appendix 18, 464-482; Megna 1999; Megna 2004; 
Zerbino 1997; Saffrey 1959; Wolters 1986; Férstel 2006; Robichaud 2006; Robichaud 2014; 
Robichaud 2016; and Robichaud 2017. In their critical edition of Plotinus’ Enneads (1964), 
Paul Henry and Hans-Rudolf Schwyzer also note all witnesses of Ficino’s hand that they 
were able to identify. Their work on Ficino’s hand originates in Paul Henry’s study of 
Plotinus’ manuscripts (Henry 1938-1948). 

13 His two manuscripts, Laur. 87.3 (A) and its apograph Par. gr. 1816 (F: see below), serve as 
important witnesses to familia w, as they are designated in Henry and Schwyzer's 1964 
critical edition. 
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as some of the most conjectural aspects of his work: psychological hermeneu- 
tics and divinatory philology.!^ Divinatio' has become something like a terminus 
technicus in philology, as for example Paul Maas seems to use it, denoting an 
operation in the philological method. Silvia Rizzo explains that, although not 
yet terminologically consistent, the use of divinatio and coniectura by Renais- 
sance humanists presaged future philological language—especially because 
they often distinguished between the two: the latter described the product of 
reasoning, while the former the result of divine inspiration.!5 In taking note 
of Ficino’s divinatory philology, which he characterizes as the work of a vates, 
therefore, this study also uncovers an instance of, as one modern scholar of the 
word expressed, the more “problematic connotations” in Pre-Modern uses of 
philological divinatio.!6 


2 Textual Philology 


Based on a prior study of the Greek text, Ficino completed a first draft of a 
Latin translation of Plotinus’ Enneads ca. 1484-1486, which he revised before 
offering a deluxe manuscript copy of it to Lorenzo de’ Medici (1449-1492) in 
1491. He in turn corrected it again to prepare for the printers who published 
the 1492 incunabulum." For the translation he primarily relied on two Greek 


14 See also my article (Robichaud 2014), in which I demonstrate how Ficino worked with 
manuscript scholia and variants to Greek text of Plato’s Laws to identify where in the 
corpus Plato speaks in his own persona, as well as to locate a possible moment where, 
in his mind, Plato addresses the Incarnation. 

15 Rizzo 1984, 287-293, esp. 287-288 and 292. See also Schaefer 1977, who traces brief con- 
tours of a history of divinatio's place in philology, and doubts Rizzo's claim that divinatio 
can be considered a terminus technicus for modern philology (for his discussion of Rizzo, 
see 217-223). 

16 “Der Streichung des Wortes aus dem textkritischen Sprachschatz wegen seiner proble- 
matischen Konnotation steht allerdings ein gewichtiges Argument entgegen: es gibt— 
zumindest derzeit—keinen Ersatz dafür. Wenigstens aus praktischen Gründen darf di- 
vinatio, ein Wort mit wechselhafter Geschichte, also doch weiterleben, wenn es auch 
von manchen Philologen, wohl aus dem erwähnten Unbehagen heraus, gemieden wird. 
Soweit ich sehe, hat bisher nur J. Willis sine Unbehagen explizit formuliert: 'divinatio: a 
grand word for ‘conjecture, as ‘conjecture’ for ‘guess’’” (Schaefer 1977, 225). 

17 The first draft of his translation is found in Ms. Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, 
Conv. Soppr. E.1.2562. The deluxe manuscripts are Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Lauren- 
ziana, Plut. 8210 and 82.1. The incunabulum was published by Antonio Miscomini in 
Florence in 1492. On Ficino's textual work on the Enneads, see Kristeller 1937-1945, vol. 1: 
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manuscripts: Ms. Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 87.3 (A), 
a fourteenth-century manuscript copied by an amanuensis in the circle of 
Nicephoros Choumnos (ca. 1260-1327), once owned by Niccolò Niccoli (1364- 
1437) before it was absorbed into the library of San Marco, and a primary 
witness to one of the two most important families for the text (there are five 
families in total); and Ms. Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, gr. 1816 (F), 
an apograph of Laur. 87.3 (A) copied in 1460 by John Scoutariotes, a scribe of 
Greek who worked for the Medici and Ficino.!8 

While Ficino read and corrected both manuscripts, the Parisian manuscript 
(F) became Ficino’s main working copy of the Greek text of the Enneads, con- 
taining many of his marginal annotations, and bearing witness to his textual 
philology. In an important article, Christian Férstel accurately dates a marginal 
note in the manuscript to 1479-1480, and Ficino surely continued to use the 
manuscript until he published the final edition of his translation in 1492.1? In 
fact, I have been able to date one of his later annotations to Enn. 4.4.34 to a 
period between September 1486 and 10 July 1489.2? Moreover, he may very well 
have been reading and annotating it even earlier than 1479, since manuscript F 
was copied in1460 perhaps for Ficino himself. Paul Henry hypothesizes that the 
text of F includes emendations that Ficino had done to the text of A. This would 
mean, therefore, that when Scoutariotes copied F from A in 1460, Ficino had 
already begun to correct manuscript A, that is before he reached his twenty- 
seventh birthday, and before he completed his translations of the Corpus Her- 
meticum and the first ten dialogues of Plato for Cosimo de Medici (1389-1464) 
in 1464.21 

Based on Henry's identification of the hand that he designates as A? as 
Ficino's own, I will give one example of how Ficino was correcting the Floren- 
tine manuscript A (Appendices i and ii).22 The manuscript, like most complete 


CXXVI-CXXVIII; CLVII-CLIX; Gentile et al. 1984, 147-150; Toussaint's introduction to Plot- 
inus ed. 1580, I-Iv; Gentile and Gilly 1999, 111—112; Wolters 1986; Fórstel 2006; Robichaud 
2016; and Robichaud 2017. 

18 For descriptions of the manuscripts, see Henry 1938-48, vol. 2: 16-36; 45-62. On the 
manuscripts of Niccolò Niccoli and the Library of San Marco, see Ullman and Stadter 1972. 

19 Fórstel 2006, 86-88. 

20 . Robichaud 2017. 

21 Henry 1938-48, vol. 2: 47-50. 

22 Henry identifies A? as Ficino's hand, but, as samples of Ficino's hand from manuscript 
F in the appendix will show, the two hands are not exactly identical. Although Henry's 
identification is very plausible, without further examples to explain the difference it is 
not apodictically certain that A? is in fact Ficino's. The inconsistency between A? and 
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manuscripts of the Enneads, contains Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus. In the sixth 
chapter, Porphyry lists the final nine tracts of the Enneads that Plotinus sent 
to Porphyry when the latter was in Sicily. The very last thing Plotinus wrote is 
named “Περὶ εὐδαιμονίας” (“On Happiness”), according to the manuscripts of 
the family w to which A and F belong. Ficino knew that the title as we have it 
in chapter six of the Life of Plotinus was incorrect since, when Porphyry later in 
the same manuscript gives the full table of contents of the Enneads (the Pinax), 
it is called “On the First Good and Other Goods” or “Περὶ τοῦ πρώτου ἀγαθοῦ καὶ 
τῶν ἄλλων ἀγαθῶν”; this is also how it is listed again in the same manuscript as 
the title of the tract Enn. 1.7, where it is placed in Porphyry’s ordering of the cor- 
pus. The mistake is identified in the critical apparatus of Henry and Schwyzer, 
but they conservatively keep “Περὶ εὐδαιμονίας” in the body of the text. Against 
manuscript A, another family of manuscripts, identified as x, has “Περὶ τοῦ πρώ- 
του ἀγαθοῦ; which one can see was incorporated into the scholiastic tradition 
by an amanuensis in the circle of Nicephoros Choumnos in the margins of A. 
Ficino realized that the full title of the tract does not end with “Περὶ τοῦ πρώ- 
του ἀγαθοῦ” but also includes “καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἀγαθῶν. He therefore emends the 
marginal scholion to include the full and correct title of Enn. 1. 7 (Appendix i). 
In order to correct the text, Ficino cross-referenced chapter six of the Life of 
Plotinus with the final Pinax of the Enneads and with the title as it is written 
later in the work (Appendix ii). If one were to classify Ficino's philology with 
modern terminology, one could say that it is an emendatio ope codicum, based 
on the internal evidence of the manuscript itself, whereby he corrects the part 
according to the usus scribendi of the whole. One therefore sees Ficino doing a 
simple mechanical collation of the Enneads' titles as they are cited within the 
manuscript for consistency. It is perhaps a simple task, but it requires diligent 
labour and a certain habit of mind to bother collating all of the occasions when 
the titles are listed—and if A? is in fact Ficino's hand, he gets it right in his early 
to mid-twenties. 

As for manuscript F, the first thing to note is that we owe the paragraph 
divisions still in use today for Plotinus’ Enneads to Ficino’s partitions of the 


Ficino’s annotations in F, however, can be possibly explained if A? is understood as Ficino’s 
immature Greek hand. Unlike the examples from manuscript F that I will produce in this 
chapter, which are without a doubt Ficino’s, the examples from manuscript A are therefore 
a hypothetical account of Ficino's very early textual work on the Enneads. See Henry 1938- 
48, vol. 2: 18-36. He records the conjectures by A? including the one discussed in this 
chapter, ibid., 50: “Vita, 6, 25 περὶ τοῦ πρώτου ἀγαθοῦ A MarcB [= Ms. Venice, Biblioteca 
Nazionale Marciana, gr. 241] καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἀγαθῶν add. A? περὶ τοῦ πρώτου ἀγαθοῦ καὶ τῶν 
ἄλλων ἀγαθῶν E" See also his discussion in Henry 1938-48, vol. 1: 7. 
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text in this manuscript (as in Appendix iii, for example). The second thing to 
observe is that a full collation, let alone an exact recensio of the text, was, as 
far as we know, impossible for Ficino, since the manuscripts at his disposal 
(A and its apograph F) represent only one of the stemmatic families of the 
critical edition w. The situation was different for his work on Plato, since he 
had various Greek manuscripts at his disposal from which he could collate. 
Nevertheless, the scholia to Plotinus’ Enneads from manuscript A include at 
times variants to the Greek text from the family of manuscripts x. Scoutariotes 
began to copy the scholia variants (as in Appendices iv and v, for example), 
which are easily identifiable because they are marked by the critical sign yp for 
γράφεται to indicate that the marginal note is a textual variant. Scoutariotes’ 
diligence seems to have waned, since Ficino fills in the margins of F with some 
of the scholia variants from A that the Greek copyist neglected to include. The 
γρ marks seem to be reserved to indicate variants from the Greek scholia that 
offer alternative witnesses to the text, and Ficino employs other critical marks 
to indicate his own variants in the Greek. The most common are an abbreviated 


» 


form of "aliter" (“aliter lectio"), "forsan sic,’ “forte sic” and "deest" or "forsan 
deest" (as in Appendix v, for example). 

Ficino's emendations also include conjectures. For instance, when he read 
the line included in Appendix vi from Enn. 3.7.9.82-83 “On Eternity and Time,” 
he noticed that the text was corrupt. Specifically, he noticed that the neuter 
singular article “τὸ” before the verb “μετρῆσαν” is not grammatically correct. 
Either something is missing, a section of thetext corresponding with the article 
and/or a subject for “μετρῆσαν» which looks like a third person plural aorist 
of the verb “to measure" (uetpéw), or again the verb is incorrect. Ficino knew 
that the article indicates that the verb should be an articular infinitive, so he 
emended the passage to read “μετρεῖν, thus rendering the passage intelligible 
as: "One could say that the soul uses magnitude to measure [time].7? The 
textual tradition for all manuscript families has the corrupt reading even if it is 
nonsensical, and accordingly modern editors have adopted Ficino's conjecture. 
Henry and Schwyzer have made the small modification of emending the verb 
into an aorist infinitive: “μετρῆσαι.241{ would have been fairly obvious to Ficino 
that the line was incorrect since the grammar needed fixing. Yet some of his 
other conjectures where textual corruption is not signalled by grammatical 


errors have also stood the test of time. 


23 See Appendix vi for Ficino's emendation of the Greek text. 
24 Plotinus ed. 1964, 3.7.9.82—83: “Τὸ δὲ τῷ μεγέθει χρησάμενον πρὸς TO μετρῆσαι τὴν ψυχὴν ἄν 
τις λέγοι. 
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In the closing chapter of Enn. 5.6 dealing with intellect, thinking, and ideas, 
Ficino read the passage from Enn. 5.6.6.23-27 (Appendix vii): “Thinking, it 
seems, is many and not one. Accordingly, it is necessary that thinking is not 
in things that are not like this. But the particulars that are present are man, and 
thought of horse, and horse, and thought of justice and justice. All are therefore 
double, and the one becomes two, and in turn the two into one.75 Grammat- 
ically this makes perfect sense: there is a man who can think of a horse and 
Justice, while there is an actual horse and actual justice. Yet the doubling of 
all things in the passage would be better put by inserting “νόησις ἀνθρώπου καὶ” 
before “ἄνθρωπος, so that it reads “But the particulars that are present are the 
thought of man and man, and thought of horse and horse, and thought of jus- 
tice and justice.’ This is how Ficino emends the text in the margins of F and 
in his Latin translation.26 Again, none of the manuscript witnesses to the text 
has this addition. Nevertheless, this is the same correction offered by the Cam- 
bridge Hellenist Robert Bury in a 1945 article.2” While Bury does not quote 
Ficino’s Latin translation as the source text for this emendation, he is almost 
certainly doing so, since elsewhere in his notes he quotes Ficino’s Latin three 
times to compare possible readings of the Greek (only once positively). Henry 
and Schwyzer confirmed this conjectural emendation in their critical edition 
of the Enneads, and every edition and translation since has included it.28 

The previous examples show Ficino’s improvements to the internal consis- 
tency, grammar, style, and legibility of the Greek. The following more difficult 
reading will bear on the text's philosophical content. In Enn. 5.9.8.1-2 “On Intel- 
lect, the Forms, and Being,” Ficino encountered the following line about the 
metaphysical reality of ideas: (Appendix viii) “Εἰ οὖν ἡ νόησις ἐνόντος, ἐκεῖνο τὸ 


25 Ms. Par. gr. 1816, fol. 207": “Πολλὰ ἄρα καὶ οὐχ ἕν τὸ νοεῖν. Ἀνάγκη τοίνυν τῷ μὴ τοιούτῳ μηδὲ TO 
νοεῖν εἶναι. Καὶ καθέκαστα δὲ ἐπιοῦσιν ἄνθρωπος καὶ νόησις ἵππου καὶ ἵππος καὶ δικαίου νόησις 
καὶ δίκαιον. Διπλᾶ τοίνυν ἅπαντα καὶ τὸ ἕν δύο, καὶ αὖ τὰ δύο εἰς ἕν ἔρχεται.” 

26 See Appendix vii for Ficino's emendation of the Greek text and his Latin translation. 

27 Bury 1945, 86. Bury's emendation is slightly different. He places (ἀνθρώπου καὶ νόησις) 
before ἄνθρωπος. 

28 The conjecture is accepted by Henry and Schwyzer (Plotinus ed. 1964) with minor mod- 
ifications: “Πολλὰ ἄρα καὶ οὐχ ἕν τὸ νοεῖν. Ἀνάγχη τοίνυν τῷ μὴ τοιούτῳ μηδὲ τὸ νοεῖν εἶναι. 
Καὶ καθέκαστα δὲ ἐπιοῦσιν ἄνθρωπος καὶ νόησις (ἀνθρώπου καὶ νόησις) ἵππου καὶ ἵππος καὶ 
δικαίου νόησις καὶ δίκαιον. Διπλᾶ τοίνυν ἅπαντα καὶ τὸ ἕν δύο, καὶ αὖ τὰ δύο εἰς ἕν ἔρχεται” (Enn. 
5.6.6.23-27). Where Henry and Schwyzer place (ἀνθρώπου καὶ νόησις) after “ἐπιοῦσιν ἄνθρω- 
πος καὶ νόησις” Ficino inserts “νόησις ἀνθρώπου καὶ’ before ἄνθρωπος. Henry and Schwyzer 
(Plotinus ed. 1951-1973) note: “(ἀνθρώπου νόησις καὶ) Bury, Class. Quart. 39, 1945, 86; νόησις 
ἀνθρώπου καὶ Fms? where F3™8 is the siglum used to identify Ficino's hand in Ms. Par. gr. 
1816. 
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εἶδος τὸ Ev ὄν: καὶ ἡ ἰδέα αὕτη,’ or, “If therefore thinking is present in the intellect, 
that eidos (species) is one being and is the idea.’ Ficino emended “τὸ ëv ὄν” to 
read “τὸ ἐνόν» meaning something like “inside the former,” or "intimum" as he 
writes in Latin, instead of “one being,” so that the passage reads: “If therefore 
thinking is present in the intellect, this is the species inside the former and this 
is the idea.”2° The difference between the two readings is between saying with 
Ficino that what is being thought are the beings present in the intellect (the 
species inside the former intellect; τὸ ἐνόν) or with the manuscript traditions 
that unique beings (one being; τὸ ἓν ὄν) are cognized regardless of their noetic 
status of either being inside or outside the intellect. 

Ficino is therefore correcting the text on what one could call the internal 
evidence of an usus philosophandi. In other words, Ficino is grounding his 
reading on his understanding of the philosophical distinction between, on the 
one hand, ideas that have a separate ontological existence from thought and, on 
the other, ideas (or intelligible species) that are the noetic objects in intellect, 
that is the stuff of thinking. In fact, Ficino might have known that in the 
passage where Plotinus speaks of forms within the Intellect he is working with 
philosophical terminology already employed by Aristotle for the “interior form” 
(τὸ εἶδος τὸ ἐνόν).30 He makes this distinction clear in the exegetical marginal 
note that he writes in Greek to the corrected passage (Appendix ix): 


Beings are in the intellect, before it thinks (of them), not because it thinks 
(them) do they exist, but because they exist it thinks (them). For being 
and beings are before intellect. But ideas are with the intellect, for an idea 
is a being together with thinking, There are therefore two parts of an idea: 
being as matter and thinking as form, but wholly it is the eidos (species) 
and the intellect.#! 


Ficino knows that Plotinus argues against the separation of ideas from the intel- 
lect and for the identification of the thinking intellect (νοῦς) with its objects of 
thought (νοήματα), which is the first hypostasis of being, and therefore corrects 
the text accordingly? In their critical edition, Henry and Schwyzer agree with 
Ficino's emendation and actually cite his marginal annotation to F as a witness 


29 See Appendix viii for Ficino's emendation of the Greek and his Latin translation, which 
nevertheless keeps the sense of the thought's unique identity. 

30 See, for example, Aristotle, Metaphysics 1037a27—30. 

31 566 Appendix ix for Ficino's Greek. Ficino also adopted the typical Greek annotation of 
“ΣΥ” for “onpeiwoar” which is essentially a Greek equivalent of Nota Bene. 

32 See Pépin 1956; and Hadot 1960. 
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for this reading of the Greek text, since no other manuscript traditions contain 
different readings. Notes that show Ficino thinking through different textual 
options accompany the most interesting of Ficino’s marginal variants to the 
Greek text. They reveal that Ficino is an assiduous reader and corrector of the 
Greek text. At times the variants are adopted in his translation, but at times 
they remain in the margins of manuscript F. 


3 Melancholic / Astrological Philology 


Ficino and his contemporary humanists at times used an ancient architectural 
and religious metaphor to explain textual interpretation as progressive moves 
into a temple or, as Ficino sometimes prefers, into the Academy.33 Readings of 
textual form (grammar, verba, λέξις, σχήματα λέξεως, figurae verborum or figu- 
rae elocutionis), which Poliziano, for example, associates with the Alexandrian 
Aristophanes, stand at the temple’s threshold; whereas philosophical readings 
concerned with thought and content (διάνοια, θεωρία, σχήματα διανοίας or figu- 
rae sententiarum), which for Poliziano evoke Cleanthes, enter its vestibule.?* 
While the previous examples show Ficino debating Greek variants and emen- 
dations based on textual collation, grammatical considerations, and an under- 
standing of Plotinus’ philosophy, the following case shows Ficino entering, so 
to speak, into the text’s inner sanctum, its adytum, in order to emend Plotinus’ 
astrological writings. Moreover, by marking the margins of his manuscript and 
actually recording his textual emendations in his printed commentary, Ficino 
offers his readers insights into his own understanding of his textual and divina- 
tory philology. 

Scholars have noted that Ficino does not complete his lengthy commentary 
on the Enneads, which he ends circa Enn. 4.3.11, and that much of his work 


33 Robichaud 2014; and Robichaud 2010, 136-149. Thanks to Christopher Celenza for remind- 
ing me of Lorenzo Valla’s comparison of his own philology to mending the leaking roof 
of a temple in the preface to his In Novum Testamentum annotationes (1970), 3.7-12: “Et tu, 
Nicolae quinte, ut dignitate par ita doctrina non impar—nequid plus dicam tua modestia 
prohibet—videris mihi pro tuo incredibili in christianam religionem studio tacito iniungere 
grece lingue peritis, ut cum ipsum Testamentum Novum quasi templum nonnullis in locis, ut 
sic dicam, perpluat, que sint illa loca animadvertant et ad te referant" and "Equidem ipse nihil 
operis novi condo, sed velut huius urbis templi sarcta tecta prestare pro me virili conatus sum, 
quod nisi prestetur templum ipsum perluat necesse est, nec in eo res divina fieri commode 
possit." Ibid., 7.9--6. These passages are cited from Celenza 2012, 383; 385, where they are 
contextualized in explaining Valla's philological corrections and stylistic considerations. 

34 Robichaud 2010, 136-149. 
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on the De vita libri tres dates from this period.35 In fact, the early drafts of 
the third volume of the De vita were already envisioned as a commentary to 
Plotinus. The De vita is possibly the most important Renaissance study of the 
medical and philosophical topics of the spiritus, the humours, melancholy, and 
the imagination. Some of the material from the third book, in particular, draws 
from Plotinus (as well as other numerous sources) to discuss the divinatory 
topics of theurgy and astrology. In Antiquity Plotinus was well known for 
being an opponent of astrology. Perhaps the most prominent target of his 
critique was the Stoic theory of cosmic sympathy, which led some to believe 
that one’s life and soul could be causally effected by astral influences, and 
that one’s fate, moreover, could be determined by means of astrology. Plotinus’ 
arguments on astrology from Enn. 2.3 “Are the Stars Causes?” can be distilled 
as follows: he rejects any causal determination from celestial influences and 
ridicules any attempt to control them, but allows that they can be the object of 
divinatory knowledge. In other words, he argues that astrology has nothing to 
say about causality, but, offering the metaphor that the stars are a natural type 
of celestial writing, he states that the heavenly bodies can, if read correctly, 
become signs for the things below. 

These arguments greatly influence Ficino’s thinking on astrology, specifi- 
cally concerning the judicial astrology of the Middle Ages. Aligning himself 
with Plotinus, Ficino argues that natural astrology can be a way to read the 
signs of things. Yet in the third book of the De vita, Ficino goes further, argu- 
ing for a type of theurgy.8” More than a way of seeing signs about one’s life 
in astrology, Ficino explores the possibilities of drawing down celestial influ- 
ences to improve one’s life. However, these natural influences, Ficino argues, 
cannot have a deterministic effect on man and do not limit his free will; since 
man possesses a soul along with a body, he is more than mere causally deter- 
mined matter. If the celestial bodies do not effect the soul and intellect directly, 
they can however have an influence on one's spiritus, the intermediary sub- 
stance between body and soul that circulates in one’s humours, and the vehicle 
through which astral influences can be communicated. Since the De vita is 
explicitly about scholars and philosophical minds, the ingeniosi, Ficino is par- 


35 See Kristeller 1937—45, vol. 1: xii, Ixxxiv; Kask and Clark's introduction to Ficino ed. 1989; 
Copenhaver 1984; Copenhaver 1986; Copenhaver 1987; and Copenhaver 1988. There is 
actually a debate among scholars regarding which passage exactly induced Ficino to write 
the De vita coelitus comparanda: either Enn. 4.3.1 or Enn. 4.4.30-45. For the relevant 
literature on the question, see Robichaud 2017. 

36 Ibid. 

37 On Ficino and theurgy, see Celenza 2002, Giglioni 2012, and Robichaud 2017. 
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ticularly concerned with the effects of Saturn on one's ingenium.88 The brief 
outline that I am here providing of Ficino’s thinking serves as the basis for the 
immensely influential Renaissance theory of melancholic spirits and Saturnine 
geniuses, which was wonderfully studied by Raymond Klibansky, Erwin Panof- 
sky, Fritz Saxl, and others.?? How then are the arguments in the De vita reflected 
in Ficino’s philology and annotations on Plotinus? 

When studying Enn. 2.3 “Are the Stars Causes?,’ Ficino remarks that the text 
contains quite a few corruptions. Yet Enn. 2.3.5 is of great interest to him, since 
it addresses the possibility of Saturn's influence: “But they say that one of them 
[the planets] is cold, and yet, being distant from us, it is more beneficial for us, 
insofar as its harm for us is in coldness.”*° The cold planet in question is none 
other than Saturn, the frigid and dry planet, which in the Ptolemaic system 
is the most remote celestial body from earth, and is situated just below the 
fixed stars. The passage in question then compares Saturn’s perceived effects 
(whether beneficial or malicious) with those of Mars, the fiery planet, as well 
as the supposed influence of these bodies in conjunction with lunar phases 
(whether the moon is full or dark). After Plotinus’ argument against lunar and 
planetary conjunctions, and other astrological aspects, the text breaks off mid- 
thought: “How can these things not be signs from analogies?"^! It then leaves 
Plotinus’ question on lunar conjunctions aside and continues to argue against 
astrological beliefs. 

A while later, in the middle of Enn. 2.3.12, Plotinus’ argument is again inter- 
rupted. Out of the blue, so to speak, the text returns to the arguments from 
Enn. 2.3.5 concerning the influence of the conjunctions of planets in certain 
lunar phases. This second passage, however, argues almost point by point 
against Plotinus’ previous objections. One learns, among other things, that 
lunar phases and other celestial aspects do in fact have an impact on planetary 
influences, that Jupiter and Venus are “harmonious” planets that are opposed 
to Mars and Saturn, and that the universe behaves like a body: 


But all of them [the celestial bodies] come together for the whole, insofar 
as they come together with one another in order to benefit the whole, 


38 Michael Allen has written interestingly on how Ficino saw his work directed primarily at 
contemporary ingeniosi; see Allen 1998. 

39  Klibansky, Panofsky, and Saxl 1964. For Ficino, and Saturn and melancholy see, for exam- 
ple, Kaske and Clark's introduction in Ficino ed. 1989, 19-24; and Chastel 1996, 177-181. 

40 Emn. 2.3.5.1-3 ed. 1964: “Λέγοντες δὲ ψυχρόν τινα αὐτῶν εἶναι, ἔτι πόρρω γινόμενον ἀφ᾽ ἡμῶν 
μᾶλλον ἡμῖν ἀγαθὸν εἶναι, ἐν τῷ ψυχρῷ τὸ κακὸν αὐτοῦ εἰς ἡμᾶς τιθέμενοι. 

41. Enn.2.3.5.21ed.1964: “ταῦτ' οὖν πῶς οὐ σημεῖα ἐξ ἀναλογίας εἴη ἄν; 
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just as each part of a living being is seen to be for it [the living being as a 
whole]. For it exists especially for its benefit, as for example bile (χολή) is 
in the whole living being and is for the part near it. For it is necessary 
for the spirit (θυμόν) to awaken and not to allow the whole and the 
nearby parts to be affected to excess. And likewise in the complete whole 
[universe] there must be something like this [the organ that secretes bile] 
and another to arouse pleasure, other parts are the eyes [of the universe], 
but all are in sympathy with their irrational part. Thus it is one and one 
harmony.” 


Disagreeing with Plotinus’ previous position from Enn. 2.3.5, the passage from 
Enn. 2.3.12 offers a succinct explanation of astral influences on spirits (includ- 
ing Saturnine black bile—or melancholy) based on celestial aspects and the 
sympathetic analogies between micro- and macrocosms. In fact, in the second 
passage one finds some of the seeds of Ficino's De vita. 

Ficino’s considerations on emending the astrological passages from Enn. 
2.3.5 / 12 are exceptionally interesting. He begins by offering three marginal 
notes. The latter two are perhaps indicated with variants of astrological aspect 
symbols for a conjunction (a harmonious conjunction with Mars and the 
moon) and a semi-square (indicating perchance the disharmonious aspect of 
Saturn) (Appendix x): 


Perhaps he is talking about Saturn, meaning that, on account of being the 
most remote from us, does not help us. He says that if the moon is empty 
(dark) to us it is full for it, and likewise if it is then full for us it is not for 
Saturn. But when it is full for us, it is capable of helping us down below 
through sound, even if Saturn is the most remote from us. 


The moon is empty towards Mars and is full and good for us, and Mars is 
able itself to heat it from there. 


Saturn is said to be alien to us, not because it is cold, but because it is 
distant.43 


42 Emn. 2.3.12. 24-32 ed. 1964: “Πάντες δὲ πρὸς τὸ ὅλον σύμφοροι: ὥστε πρὸς ἀλλήλους οὕτως, ὡς 
τῷ ὅλῳ συμφέρει, ὡς ἐφ᾽ ἑνὸς ζῴου ἕκαστα τῶν μερῶν ὁρᾶται. τούτου γὰρ χάριν μάλιστα, οἷον 
χολὴ καὶ τῷ ὅλῳ καὶ πρὸς τὸ ἐγγύς: καὶ γὰρ ἔδει καὶ θυμὸν ἐγείρειν καὶ τὸ πᾶν καὶ τὸ πλησίον μὴ 
ἐᾶν ὑβρίζειν. καὶ δὴ καὶ ἐν τῷ παντελεῖ ἔδει τινὸς τοιούτου καί τινος ἄλλου πρὸς τὸ ἡδὺ ἀνημμένου: 
τὰ δὲ ὀφθαλμοὺς civar συμπαθῆ δὲ πάντα τῷ ἀλόγῳ αὐτῶν εἶναι: οὕτω γὰρ Ev καὶ μία ἁρμονία.” 

43. For the Latin, see Appendix x. Ficino’s manuscript also erroneously has the nonsensical 
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Ficino is working out what is implied in the text about Saturn's influence 
depending on various celestial aspects and lunar phases. The first thing that he 
does is transpose the Greek text about lunar phases and planetary influences 
from Enn. 2.3.12 to the section immediately following the previous discussion 
of celestial influences at Enn. 2.3.5. 

One can see from his marginal annotations to the manuscript F that Ficino 
reconstructs the text of the Enneads on a few other occasions, emending scribal 
errors and textual corruptions. For example, in Enn. 3.9 one finds the following 
critical note (Appendix xi): “All of this until the end is missing from this book. 
However, nothing is defective.” Ficino’s note indicates that he first thought that 
a complete tract of the Enneads was missing in manuscript F, but then his 
second note reveals that, following a textual collation, he realized that it is not 
in fact missing, but that neither manuscript F nor A have a separation where the 
third Ennead ends and the fourth begins. He therefore writes: “On the contrary, 
you will see that this part ought to be placed before the first book on the soul.” 
Similarly, Ficino writes critical marks in the margins of Enn. 4.4 to note that the 
text is significantly disorganized, but again, following a textual collation, that 
none of the text seems to be damaged (Appendix xii): “All of this text from this 
sign until the same sign is missing, however nothing seems to be defective.” 
He marks the identical T sign a few folios later (Ms. Par. gr. 1816, fol. 156") 
to indicate how he reorganizes the text.44 Both of these textual corruptions 
are present in all of the manuscript traditions and Ficino’s corrections are 
accepted in Henry and Schwyzer’s critical editions without acknowledgment. 
Although these manuscript annotations to the Enneads allow me to recover 
Ficino’s philological collations and textual reconstructions, he remains quiet 
about them in his printed commentary. 

In the case of his textual reorganization of the passages in question about 
Saturn’s influence from Enn. 2.3.5 / 12, however, Ficino records his work directly 
in the printed commentary. One would perhaps expect Ficino to gloss over 
any contradictions in the two passages on Plotinus, but he does quite the 
opposite. In one of the few moments in the printed commentary where Ficino 
documents his emendations, he writes: 


Regarding the text, it is useful to recall that many sentences seem to have 
been transposed in the Greek manuscript, and the text is often corrupt. 


“ἐπιὸς.” Ficino corrects it to “00,” or the morning star (Venus). To be more accurate one 
would also modify his punctuation to “Ἔφος” 

44 See Enn. 4.4.23.31 ed. 1964: “τῷ (bis): τὸ w; 32: inter γενέσθαι et εἰ ins. 1V.4.31.28-34.2 καὶ 
ὅλως---ἦν w.” 
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Indeed, I diligently emended it according to my abilities, relying on my 
vocation as a prophet (vates) (so to speak) rather than my profession 
as interpreter (interpres). Therefore, what follows next in the text can 
be understood in two ways. For either it means that Saturn sometimes 
does not help us at all, since it is at a distance, and for that reason at 
least then the full moon ought to be friendly to us, so that at least she 
helps us; or rather it could mean that Saturn does not help the moon, 
since it is distant from the moon, nor in turn is the moon helpful for 
Saturn if and when the moon is dark for it, and on that account the full 
moon should extend itself to Saturn. And it would then be enough for 
us that she makes herself favourable to us with her half-moon, however 
dark its disposition is towards us, and however Saturn may also be remote 
from us. Indeed the first sense seems to follow the words more clearly, 
which I fear is erroneous. For it does not seem to agree but rather disagree 
with Plotinus’ stated opinion in what precedes and in what follows in the 
text.45 


In explicating the difficult passage, Ficino chooses to follow a lectio diffici- 
lior between two readings. His conjectural emendation seems to have been 
accepted by all editors before Henry and Schwyzer.46 To describe his textual 
work, he employs an array of humanist philological terminology: “codex,” 


“clausulae transpositae,’ “verba permutata,’ “verba perversa, 


45 


46 


na 


significare sensus 


Ficino ed. 1576, 1616 (mistakenly printed as 1619)-1617: “Inter haec expedit admonere multas 
in codice Graeco clausulas videre transpositas, verbaque saepius permutata, haec equidem 
diligenter pro viribus emendavi, vatis (ut ita dixerim) potius quam interpretis officio fretus. 
Quae igitur mox in textu sequuntur, sensum duplicem admittere possunt. Aut enim signi- 
ficant Saturnum non admodum opitulari nobis interdum, quia sit procul, ideoque Lunam 
saltem esse tunc oportere erga nos plenam, ut saltem illa nos adiuvet, aut potius significet 
Saturnum non opitulari Lunae, quia sit procul a Luna, neque illam illi vicissim, si quando 
vacua sit ad illum, ideoque oportere hanc illi se porrigere plenam, satisque nobis tunc illam 
facere suo erga nos orbe dimidio, quamvis ergo nos vacuo, item quamvis Saturnus sit procul 
a nobis. Primus quidem sensus verba manifestius sequi videtur, quae vereor esse perversa. 
Neque enim antecedentibus, neque sequentibus Plotini dictis sententiisque convenire, sed 
potius repugnare videtur? 

Henry and Schwyzer (ed. 1964, critical apparatus to 2.3.12.12-32) remark: “τὸ-ἁρμονία in 
5.21 inter αὐτὸν et ταῦτ’ inseruerunt Ficinus et omnes editores, quae quamquam pertinere ad 
cap. 5 concedimus, tamen dubii ubi inserenda sint ad codicum fidem scribere malumus; nam 
utrum Plotini an cuiusdam astrologorum sectatoris sint, diiudicare nolumus; si Plotini sunt, 
aptius post 5.21 εἴη ἄν adicienda uidentur." Creuzer writes: “Mirifice turbatum esse hoc caput, 
iam Ficinus vidit" (Plotinus ed. 1835, vol. 1: 248). 
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na 


duplex,’ "sensus manifestus; “dicta et sententiae," “emendare, as well as “inter- 
pres" and "vates" Why "vates"? On the one hand, he is bemoaning the fact 
that he has no further resources to collate the text and, since he only has one 
manuscript tradition to work with, he must rely on his innate abilities to conjec- 
ture the correct reading. On the other, however, resolving the textual corruption 
in Plotinus' terse prose elevates, in his mind, his conjecture to the level of div- 
inatory philology, making him not only a philologist but a vates, uniting his 
ingenium with Plotinus'^" Yet, since Ficino provides the reader with a reasoned 
argument for his choice of emendation, perhaps one could say that it falls 
under Rizzo's category of "coniectura" (the product of discursive reasoning) 
instead of a "divinatio" (the result of noetic, inspired, or intuitive knowledge).*? 
Is Ficino, therefore, being merely figurative in describing his Saturnine conjec- 
tural emendation as vatic divination? 


4 Divinatory Philology 


Quattrocento humanists were aware of the difference between an emendation 
from manuscript variants (emendatio ope codicum) and an emendation accord- 
ing to one's ingenium (emendatio ope ingenii aut coniecturae), that is a pure 
conjecture. Yet conjectures, if not grounded in textual collations, are some- 
times arrived at through philosophical interpretations (especially with regards 
to works of philosophy). Still one should be cautious in understanding human- 
ist conjectures in the sense of modern critical philology. At times humanists 
understand conjectural readings of manuscripts as a reasoned conclusion, yet 
at times as nothing more than guesswork. Yet the language they sometimes 
use to describe certain types of conjectures denotes the mantic arts, divina- 
tio or divination.?? For example, when Poliziano read a manuscript of Seneca 


47 Itis perhaps unnecessary at this point to reiterate the scholarship on Ficino's vatic divinus 
furor, poeta theologus, and poetry in general, which is adjacently related to the present 
discussion on the philological vates. I will limit myself to point out two works indicating 
how Ficino cultivated the persona of Pythagorean and Orphic vates: cf. Celenza 1999, 671; 
Walker 1953. 

48 “Gli umanisti contrappongono alla coniectura la divinatio, che non hai mai però presso di 
loro il valore tecnico moderno: mentre la coniectura si muove nel campo della verosimi- 
glianza e può sostenersi sul ragionamento, la divinatio è qualcosa di irrazionale, quasi un’ 
ispirazione divina” Rizzo 1984, 290; see also Rizzo’s comments on ratio, argumenta, and 
auctoritas (esp. regarding Poliziano), 287-290; 293-295. 

49 566 Rizzo 1984, 290. 
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the Elder’s Suasoriae et Controversiae, which he apparently had a difficult time 


copying and correcting, he wrote as a colophon: 


A certain bishop of Aleria, whose book I came upon and from which this 
is copied, writes that he discovered the text as far as this in an old codex. 
It is clearly erroneous in many places, especially where there are Greek 
characters, for I was not Oedipus, but Angelo Poliziano, the protégée and 
client of Lorenzo de’ Medici.5° 


Guarino Veronese (1370-1460), Aldo Manuzio (1449-1515), Marcus Musurus 


(c. 1470-1517), and others also use the trope of Oedipus for divinatory philol- 


ogy.*! In fact, figures of speech for divinatory philology continued to be em- 


ployed well into the nineteenth century. 


To cite a famous example, having exhausted all possible manuscript re- 


sources in emending the text of Horace, the celebrated philologist Richard 


Bentley—not least of all by Pfeiffer—turns to conjectural emendations 


grounded in his own “innate talent” (ingenium). He says in his 1714 edition of 


the Roman poet: 


One must have a very accurate and piercing judgment, a sagacity and 
acuteness, and, as was said of Aristarchus of old, a certain µαντική, and 
skill in divining; which can never be acquir'd by the utmost industry, or 
length of time, but are owing to the bounty of nature, and the felicity of 
birth.52 


Bentley, who earned a reputation for being a brilliant conjectural philologist, 


presents Aristarchus, as is common in philological prosopographies, as the 


50 


51 
52 


See Rizzo 1984, 293: "Hactenus in vetusto codice invenisse scribit Aleriensis nescio quis 
episcopus, in cuius ego codicem incidi, unde hic exscriptus, multis sane locis mendosus, 
praesertimque ubi Graeci sunt characteres: neque enim ego Oedipus eram, set Angelus 
Politianus, Laurentii Medicis alumnus et cliens” See also Maier 1965, 347. The passage 
is found in Ms. Florence, Biblioteca Riccardiana, 1179, fol. 194”. This is a copy of the 
manuscript of Seneca the Elder discovered by Giovanni Andrea Bussi (1417-1475), Bishop 
of Aleria. Bussi was an acquaintance of Cusanus and Bessarion and became editor to 
Sweynheym and Pannartz’s press in Subiaco. For Bussi’s discovery of the manuscript, see 
Sabbadini 1905, 12; and for Bussi’s textual practices, see Arfé 1999. 

Rizzo 1984, 293. 

Horace ed. 1714, xx. See the discussion in Gurd 2006, 13, where this passage is cited. See 
also Pfeiffer’s judgement on Bentley’s divinatory philology in Pfeiffer 1976, esp. 154-158. 
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exemplary philologist from Alexandria. Aristarchus gained the reputation for 
divinatory textual emendation in Antiquity, when the philosopher Panaetius 
called him a prophet (μάντις) for being able to divine the mind of poets from 
the texts through his own innate abilities or ingenium.53 The topos of his 
prophetic reputation, however, should be understood with notes of sarcasm, 
since Panaetius was a disciple of the famous Crates at Pergamum, whose 
philosophical and allegorical approach towards interpretation was supposedly 
in competition with Alexandrian textual methods. 

Panaetius’ sarcasm regarding the Alexandrian philological prophet, how- 
ever, seems to have been lost on Ficino, who compares himself to Aristarchus 
to explain his most blatant bowdlerization of Plato (of which there are very few 
examples): “Thus a certain Homeric, or rather Platonist, Aristarchus would say 
that whatever is less harmonious is not of Plato but of Chronus.”54 Ficino inserts 
this mention of Aristarchus in his commentary to the Charmides to indicate his 
omission of a few lines from the beginning of the dialogue, where Socrates is 
said to have been kindled with animal lust after having sneaked a peak beneath 
the toga of a young boy.5> Why does he characterize Aristarchus as a Platonist? 
Ficino takes a comment by Aristarchus about the corruption of texts because 
of the ravages of time as a license for philosophical allegoresis, so as to compare 
Socrates’ lust for a young boy to the philosophical love of the Song of Solomon. 

However, in his self-characterization as a vates for his textual emendations to 
the Saturnine passages from Enn. 2.3.5 / 12 and in his invocation of Aristarchus 
for Platonic philology, Ficino is not merely employing a trope. Ficino’s prose 
often brims with philosophical puns and etymological double entendres, and 
his allusion to Aristarchus’ appeal to Chronus to explain his emendations 
introduces the concept of the Saturnine ingenium.59 It is also significant to 
note that, on both these occasions, Ficino records the trace of his emendation 
in his printed commentary; both instances bear witness to the Platonic and 


uy 


53 566 Athenaeus ed. 1859, 14.634c-d, concerning a fragment of the tragic poet Ion: “ὅπερ 
ἐξηγούμενος ἰαμβεῖον Ἀρίσταρχος ὁ γραμματικός, ὃν μάντιν ἐκάλει Παναίτιος ὁ Ῥόδιος φιλόσο- 
qoc, διὰ τὸ ῥᾳδίως καταμαντεύεσθαι τῆς τῶν ποιημάτων διανοίας, γένος αὐλοῦ φησὶν εἶναι τὸν 
μάγαδιν. 

54 Ficino ed. 1576, 1304: "Ideoque Aristarchus quidem Homericus, immo vero Platonicus, quae 
minus consonant, diceret non Platonis esse, sed Chroni?” 

55 Hankins 19908, vol. 1: 313. 

56 And while one should also recall that coniectura is not just a philological but also an astro- 
logical term, one can only speculate whether Ficino conflated Aristarchus of Samothrace, 
the textual critic of the second century BCE, with Aristarchus of Samus of the third cen- 
tury BCE, who is famous for his mathematical and astronomical calculations. 
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Saturnine divinatory nature of his textual work. Moreover, when discussing his 
emendation to Enn. 2.3.5 / 12, Ficino turns to categories from Plato’s Timaeus 
71e-72b to understand the division of labour between the vates (μάντις) and 
the interpres (ὑποκριτής; προφῆται δὲ μαντευομένων), which he also expresses in 
his Platonic Theology as follows: 


Whereas skill in hunting requires a quick and nimble wit (ingenium), 
the prophetic faculty, if it is going to see clearly as it must, requires a 
calm and peaceful one. These two opposing conditions are not easily 
reconciled in the same person. So clear-sighted prophets (praesagi) are 
not for the most part the same people as interpreters (interpretes): those 
who prophesy most often do not know what they are prophesying, and 
those who interpret with rapidity err more in prophesying. Plato signified 
this in the Timaeus, when he said that some men are prophets (vates) and 
others are interpreters of prophets (vatum interpretes).5” 


Ficino explains his textual emendation of Enn. 2.3.5 / 12 precisely, as here 
described in Platonic terminology, as a moment of reconciliation of the vates 
and interpres in the same person, perhaps even as a type of psychological 
communion between Ficino himself and Plotinus. 

In the De vita, Ficino tells us that Saturn can either make someone divine 
or ungodly, in either case alienating him from his fellowmen.58 Due to its 
outermost distance, the cold planet draws man towards extremes and brings 
about the melancholic sense of abandonment. It has a particularly strong effect 
on scholars: 


Thus far it is enough to have shown why the priests of the muses are 
either melancholic from birth or become melancholic through studies, 
for reasons first celestial, second natural, and third human. Indeed this 
is confirmed by Aristotle in his Problemata: for he says that all men 
who stood out in any skill whatsoever were melancholic. Which in these 
Platonic matters confirms what Plato wrote in the Theaetetus, that is, most 
usually have an agitated ingenium and are frenzied (furor). Democritus 
as well says that there can be no great men of genius (ingenium) at all, 
except those who are inspired by frenzy. Indeed our Plato in the Phaedrus 


57 Ficino ed. 2001-2006, 13.2.29; see also Ficino ed. 1576, 873-874. 

58 Ficino ed. 1576, 533: "Saturnus non facile communem significat humani generis qualitatem 
atque sortem, sed hominem ab aliis segregatum, divinum aut bruta, beatum aut extrema 
miseria pressum." 
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seems to approve this, saying that in vain one knocks on the door of poetry 
without frenzy. Even if here he perhaps means divine frenzy, however 
according to the doctors, no one else is inspired by this kind of frenzy save 
melancholics. But next we ought to assign the reasons why Democritus, 
Plato, and Aristotle assert that some melancholics sometimes excel all 
others in genius (ingenium) so that they don’t seem human but rather 
divine.59 


He continues: 


[Saturn,] the loftiest of all the planets exalts the investigator to the loftiest 
things. From this source philosophers become outstanding, especially 
when their mind is cut off from external commotion and their own 
body, and as close as possible to the divine, it is made an instrument 
of the divine. At which point filled from on high with divine influences 
and oracles, it always thinks new and unfamiliar things and predicts the 
future.6° 


Prophecy is given an epistemological grounding in the ingenium; the melan- 


cholic ingenium becomes the divinatory instrument of the vates (μάντις) as well 
as the interpres (ὑποκριτής; προφῆται δὲ μαντευομένων). 
As it turns out, Ficino’s textual work was often done while Saturn looked 


down upon him. For instance, we know that Ficino finished his translations 


59 


60 


Ficino ed. 1989, 116 (Ficino ed. 1576, 497): "Hactenus quam ob causam Musarum sacerdotes 
melancholici vel sint ab initio, vel studio fiant, rationibus primo coelestibus, secundo na- 
turalibus tertio humanis ostendisse sufficiat. Quod quidem confirmat in libro Problematum 
Aristoteles, omnes enim inquit viros in quavis facultate praestantes melancholicos extitisse. 
Qua in re Platonicum illud, quod in libro De scientia scribitur confirmavit, ingenios videlicet 
plurimum concitatos furiososque esse solere. Democritus quoque nullos inquit viros ingenio 
magnos, praeter illos qui furore quodam perciti sunt, esse unquam posse. Quod quidem 
Plato noster in Phaedro probare videtur, dicens poeticas fores frustra absque furore pulsari. 
Etsi divinum furorem hic forte intelligi vult, tamen neque furor eiusmodi apud physicos 
aliis unquam ullis praeterquam melancholicis incitatur. Deinceps vero assignandae a nobis 
rationes sunt, quare Democritus et Plato et Aristoteles asserant, melancholicos nonnullos 
interdum adeo ingenio cunctos excellere, ut non humani, sed divini potius videantur." 
Ficino ed. 1989, 120-122 (Ficino ed. 1576, 498): “quorum alter, altissimus omnium plane- 
tarum investigantem evehit ad altissima. Hinc philosophi singulares evadunt, praesertim 
cum animus sic ab externis motibus atque corpore proprio sevocatus, et quam proximus divi- 
nis et divinorum instrumentum efficiatur. Unde divinis influxibus oraculisque ex alto reple- 
tus, nova quaedam inusitata semper excogitat et futura praedicit." 
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of Plato in 1469 but waited until 1484 to publish them. James Hankins and 
Sebastiano Gentile interpret this odd fact as Ficino waiting for the astrologi- 
cal conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn in order to offer the joined auspices of 
wisdom and power for his translation. Indeed, 1484 was considered by many 
fifteenth-century astrologers to be a Great Year that would begin the renovatio 
of religion.8! Gentile has also put forward the hypothesis that another astrolog- 
ical phenomenon, the appearance of a comet in 1456 with the same character- 
istics as one noted by Paolo dal Pozzo Toscanelli that coincided with Ficino's 
birth in 1433, accounted for Ficino’s composition of his Institutiones ad Platoni- 
cam disciplinam in 1456.92 

Examining Ficino's preface and exhortation to his translation of Plotinus, 
I believe that one can see that his Saturnine ingenium is also at play for his 
edition of Plotinus. In the preface given to Lorenzo de' Medici ca. 1491, which 
is often the subject of scholarly debate, Ficino famously recounts how Cosimo 
de' Medici was first inspired to bring about the rebirth of the Platonic Academy 
during the Council of Ferrara-Florence, when a union between the Latin and 
Greek churches was sought. Describing how he secured his Platonic vocation, 
Ficino says: 


And if [Cosimo] also desired Plotinus, he expressed nothing about this 
translation, lest he seem to burden and overwhelm me at once with such 
an onerous task. Such was the clemency of such a man towards his own, 
such was the modesty towards all, that for my part I did not know as 
if I were a prophet (vates) that I would undertake Plotinus sometime. 
But while Cosimo was alive on earth, he remained silent; however, he 
expressed it, orratherimpressed it from the heavens. For atthe time when 
Igave Plato to the Latins to read, Cosimo's heroic mind roused the heroic 
intellect of Giovanni Pico della Mirandola to arrive in Florence, somehow 
in a way that he himself ignored. Pico indeed was born on the same year 
I undertook Plato, and then arriving in Florence on the same day, and 
almost the same hour that I published Plato, immediately after first salut- 
ing me asked me about Plato. Indeed, I responded to him that our Plato 
today has crossed our thresholds. Then he vehemently congratulated me 
on this account, and quickly, neither of us knows with which expressions, 


61 Hankins 1990a, vol. 1: 300-304; and Gentile 1990b, xxxv-xlii. Paul of Middleburg, Mercurio 
da Careggio, Lodovicus Regius Cornarius predicted the reform of christianity, and Cristo- 
foro Landino the return of Dante's Veltro in 1484. 

62 lbid. xxxix-xl. 
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persuaded me, or rather, roused me to translate Plotinus. It seems cer- 
tainly divinely effected that when Plato was, one could say, reborn, the 
hero Pico was born under the sign of Saturn in the house of Aquarius, just 
as it was when I was born thirty years prior, and that he arrived in Florence 
on the day our Plato was published; and finally that he himself should 
admirably inspire into me heroic Cosimo’s ancient wish regarding Ploti- 
nus, which was entirely hidden from me, but divinely inspired to him.9? 


The passage expressing the conjunction of intellects (Cosimo’s, Ficino’s, and 
Pico’s) confirms Hankins and Gentile’s reasoning regarding the delayed publi- 
cation of his translation of Plato for astrological reasons, but one should also 
note that the Saturnine astrological significance of Ficino’s scholarly endeav- 
ours permeates through the preface as a whole. Often misunderstood by schol- 
ars searching for chronological and positivistic facts, Ficino’s preface, com- 
posed in a tone of serioludere, in truth aligns a series of moments of influence 
by Saturn and constructs an account of a divinatory melancholic genius work- 
ing with Plotinus. 

First, we know from other writings that Ficino believed that Plato’s astrologi- 
cal birth chart matched his own and Pico’s by showing an influence of Saturn.®* 


63 Ficino ed. 1576, 1537: “Et si Plotinum quoque desiderabat, nullum tamen de hoc interpre- 
tando fecit verbum, ne graviore me pondere semel premere videretur. Tanta erat viri tanti 
erga suos clementia, in omnes tanta modestia; itaque nec ego quidem, quasinec vates aggredi 
Plotinum aliquando cogitavi. Verum interea Cosmus, quod vivens olim in terra reticuit, tan- 
dem expressit, vel potius impressit, ex alto. Quo enim tempore Platonem Latinis dedi legen- 
dum, heroicus ille Cosmi animus heroicam Ioannis Pici Mirandulae mentem nescio quomodo 
instigavit, ut Florentiam, et ipse quasinesciens quomodo, perveniret. Hic sane quo anno Pla- 
tonem aggressus fueram natus, deinde quo die, et ferme qua hora Platonem edidi, Florentiam 
veniens, me statim post primam salutationem de Platone rogat. Huic equidem Plato noster, 
inquam, hodie liminibus nostris est egressus. Tunc ille, et hoc ipso vehementer congratula- 
tus est, et mox nescio quibus verbis, ac ille nescit quibus, ad Plotinum interpretandum me 
non adduxit quidem, sed potius concitavit. Divinitus profecto videtur effectum, ut, dum Plato 
quasi renasceretur, natus Picus heros sub Saturno suo Aquarium possidente, sub quo et ego 
similiter anno prius trigesimo natus fueram, ac perveniens Florentiam, quo die Plato noster 
esteditus, antiquum illud de Plotino herois Cosmi votum mihi prorsus occultum, sed sibi coeli- 
tus inspiratum, idem et mihi mirabiliter inspiraverit On the preface, see Hankins 1990b; 
Gentile's introduction in 1990b; Saffrey 1996; Toussaint's introduction to Plotinus ed. 1580; 
and Robichaud 2014. 

64 Ficino says about Julius Firmicus' natale chart for Plato: “Hanc genesim Iulius Firmi- 
cus asserit significare virum qui mirabilis eloquentia polleat, coelestique ingenio ad omnia 
secreta divinitatis accedat" (Ficino ed. 1576, 763). 
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Second, Ficino began his translation of Plato in 1463, as he tells us in this pas- 
sage, when Pico was born. Thus the birth of his Plato edition also took place 
under a Saturnine influence, as was also its first publication in 1484 (as noted 
by Hankins and Gentile), when Saturn was in conjunction with Jupiter, and also 
coinciding with the arrival of Pico in Florence. Third, if all of these astrologi- 
cal conjunctions are not already dizzying enough to our modern eyes, I believe 
that there is a final Saturnine element governing the preface’s astrological rea- 
soning as a whole. There is an astrological phenomenon known to Ficino that 
is called the Saturn return, which describes the recurring transit of Saturn to 
the same point in the heavens at intervals of 27 to 30 γεατς.δ5 If one takes note 
of the dates mentioned in the preface, 1433 the year of Ficino’s birth, and adds 
thirty years, one arrives at 1463, the birthdates of Pico and Ficino’s translation 
of Plato. When one adds another 29 years, one reaches the year of publication 
of his Plotinus translation: 1492. Inspired from the closing section of the Phae- 
drus, where Plato compared the written word to orphaned children lacking the 
presence of their father to defend them, Ficino is often in the habit of making 
the philosophical pun between books and children, that is between the Latin 
“liber, libri" (books) and “liber, liberi" (children).®° It thus seems that Ficino con- 
jured natal charts not just for himself, Pico, and Plato, but for his books of Plato 
and Plotinus. His philological labours can be conceived, therefore, as a type of 
Platonic maieutic. 


65 In addition to the examples of the thirty year return in the Preface to Plotinus, see 
also Ficino's commentary to Enn. 2.1.7 (Ficino ed. 1576, 1602), the letters to Pannonius 
(Ficino ed. 1576, 871-872), and Cavalcanti's response in his famous epistolary exchange 
with Ficino, where he associates Saturn's thirty year return and Ficino's melancholic inge- 
nium with Ficino's Platonic scholarship (Ficino ed. 1576, 734): “Tu quidem mea sententia 
interdum quaedam magnifacis, et quia magnifacis, ideo times, quae licet penitus minime 
parvipendenda forent, veruntamen a te tanto viro tanti haudquaquam facienda censeo. 
Nunquam ergo mihi amplius mi Marsili, insimulabis malignitatem Saturni. Nullum Her- 
cle malum facere nobis possunt astra, nequeunt, inquam, nolunt. [...] Cave igitur posthac 
transferas culpam tuam ad supremum illud astrum, quod te forte innumeris atque ma- 
ximis beneficiis accumulatum reddidit. Sed ne in sigula frustra enumerare coner, nonne te 
missum ad florentem urbem ornandam, iam per te florentissimam effectam, volui eodem 
aspicere aspectu, quo divum Platonem aspexit ad Athenas illustrandas euntem? Responde 
mihi quaeso, unde admirandum ingenium, quo quid si Saturnus intelligis, quod triginta 
annis suum iter peragat, cognoscis, quosve effectus in terris hoc in loco, vel illo collocatus 
producat non ignoras. Age, dic mihi, unde robustum illud et validum corpus, quo per devios 
et indomitos saltus universam Graeciam peragrasti, atque in Aegyptum usque penetrasti, ad 
nos sapientissimos illos senes super tuos humeros allaturus." 

66 To give one example, see Ficino ed. 1576, 883-884. 
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As Ficino remarked in the passage from the De vita quoted above, and 
as scholars of melancholy have noted, much of the writings on melancholic 
theory originates from Problem 1 of Book 30 of the Pseudo-Aristotelian Pro- 
blemata.8 The work is a locus classicus in the Renaissance for melancholic 
writings, but (like the passage from Enn. 2.3.5 / 12. on Saturnine melancholy) 
the text from the Problemata concerning melancholic genius is corrupt. It first 
circulated among Renaissance humanists in an erroneous Latin translation by 
Theodore Gaza (1398-1475), one of the fifteenth-century Byzantine émigrés 
who taught Greek in Italy. The very first paragraph of the beginning of the Pro- 
blemata 1. 30 reads as follows: 


Why is it that all those who have become eminent in philosophy or 
politics or poetry or the arts are clearly melancholics, and some of them 
to such an extent as to be affected by diseases caused by black bile? An 
example from heroic mythology is Hercules. For he apparently had this 
constitution, and therefore epileptic afflictions were called after him “the 
sacred disease" by the ancients.88 


At this point the witnesses from all families of the Greek textual traditions have 
a corrupt passage: 


καὶ ἡ περὶ τοὺς παῖδας ἔκστασις καὶ ἡ πρὸ τῆς ἀφανίσεως ἐν TH τῶν ἑλκῶν 
ἔκφυσις γενομένη τοῦτο δηλοῖ: καὶ γὰρ τοῦτο γίγνεται πολλοῖς ἀπὸ μελαίνης 
χολῆς. 


John Monfasani points out that Angelo Poliziano first saw that this passage 
was equally as nonsensical in the Greek as it was in Gaza’s Latin.9? Poliziano 
remarks in Chapter 90 of his philological magnum opus, the Miscellanea: 


This is the way Gaza translated the passage as far as the children and 
ulcers of Hercules are concerned. His translation, then, runs as follows. 
“the motion of the mind of boys shows the same thing as does the erup- 
tion of ulcers, which for some time preceded death” since the Greek text 
runs: “καὶ ἡ περὶ τοὺς παῖδας ἔκστασις καὶ ἡ πρὸ τῆς ἀφανίσεως αὐτοῦ ἐν τῇ 


67 Ficino 1576, 497. To understand the place of Problemata 30.1 in the Renaissance it is still 
best to turn to Klibansky, Panofsky, and Saxl 1964, esp. 15-41. 

68 Ibid.,18. 

69 Monfasani 2006, 243-265. 
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ἑλκῶν ἔκφυσις γενομένη.’ I have no doubt, however, before I myself trans- 
late the passage, that it would be useful to weigh carefully what “ἐν τῇ 
[= “in the” with something understood after the article]" is supposed to 
mean, which he, Gaza, passed over in silence. In other words, what sense 
can be teased out of the preposition and that isolated article? Actually, 
I think the word should be corrected to read “ἐν Οἴτῃ” so that the literal 
sense of the passage would be: "And his terror when faced with his chil- 
dren" or, if you will, “his derangement when faced with his children and, 
prior to his death on Oeta, his outbreak of ulcers." Moreover, for the Greek 
word ectasis we prefer the translation "terror" [pavor] or *derangement" 
motion of mind" [motio mentis]."? 


“u 


[excessus mentis] over Gaza's 


Thus based on his own ingenium, Poliziano conjectured that “ἐν τῇ” should read 
“ἐν Οἴτῃ,’ an emendation that, as Monfasani notes, every single edition of the 
Problemata maintains, without ever citing Poliziano's authority. This change 
renders the text intelligible by recalling that, during his melancholic suicidal 
frenzy, Hercules built his own funeral pyre on top of Mount Oeta. It also helps 
explain the reasons why Ficino repeatedly called the melancholic Pico a hero, 
and the young and talented Poliziano not just “acerrimo vir iudicio, as he does 
in the Prooemium to Plotinus written to Lorenzo, but also with the sobriquet 
“Hercules,” at times to Poliziano's dismay.” In fact in his first translation of Por- 
phyry's Life of Plotinus from ca. 1484, Ficino uses the same epithet, "acerrimo vir 
iudicio, to translate the Greek term κριτικός used to describe Plotinus’ compan- 
ion, the poet and critic Zoticus, thus also possibly identifying himself as a Plo- 
tinian philosopher.?? If one believes certain Renaissance natal charts, Poliziano 
was also born under the sign of Saturn. Nevertheless, when Poliziano turns 
down the titles of Hercules and Oedipus, one can start to see the difference 
between the two melancholic Renaissance scholars, with Poliziano beginning 
to prefer an understanding of philology purely as a textual practice or, as much 
as possible, a method. 


70 Translation by John Monfasani, ibid., 260. 

71 For “acerrimo vir iudicio,’ see Ficino ed. 1576, 1538 (mistakenly printed as 1528); for Poli- 
ziano's dismissal of the epithet “Hercules,” see his letter to Ficino: “llud vero nescio satisne 
probem quod Herculem vocare me pregis, in Kristeller 1937-1945, vol. 2: 279. 

72 The passage on Zoticus is found in Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, 7.12-13; Ms. Flor. Bibl. Naz. 
Conv. Soppr. E.1.2562, fol. 5". Ficino later prefers to render κριτικός simply as “criticus” in 
the version of the translation that would eventually be printed. 
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The author of the first widely successful German translation of Plato, Friedrich 
D.E. Schleiermacher (1768-1834), perhaps agreeing in part with the divinatory 
process described in the philological and hermeneutical writings of his con- 
temporaries August Boeckh (1785-1867) and Karl Wilhelm Friedrich Schlegel 
(1772-1829), firmly establishes the place of divinatory philology in his herme- 
neutics and critical methods. Describing a situation analogous to the one in 
which Ficino found himself in emending the text from Enn. 2.3.5 / 12, Schleier- 
macher says: 


If one encounters a corrupt passage in a writer, and then one has only 
one edition, thus a conjecture, and therefore the divinatory method origi- 
nates. But if there is an accessible critical apparatus, and one treats the 
case with philological sense not merely with respect to the corrupt and 
unintelligible passage, then the documentary method is needed. If a 
mechanical error is assumed, then it also ought to be examined how this 
error could have originated. This method also becomes divinatory; etc.?3 


Hans-Georg Gadamer reminds us that Schleiermacher’s attempt to dissolve the 
hermeneutical circle by cutting through the distance between the interpreter 
and author of a text “came to its logical culmination in Schleiermacher's the- 
ory of the divinatory act, by means of which one places oneself entirely within 
the writer’s mind and from there resolves all that is strange and alien about the 


73 Schleiermacher 1838, 291: "Kommt man bei einem Schriftsteller auf eine verdorbene Stelle, 
und man hat dann nur eine Ausgabe, so entsteht die Conjectur, also das divinatorische 
Verfahren. Giebt es aber einen zugánglichen kritischen Apparat, und man behandelt 
die Sache mit philologischem Sinne nicht blof in Beziehung auf die verdorbene, unver- 
stándliche Stelle, so ist das urkundliche Verfahren nothwendig. Ist ein mechanischer 
Fehler vorauszusetzen, so ist auch zu untersuchen, wie der Fehler entstanden sein kann. 
Dieses Verfahren geht auch wol in das divinatorische über. Mann kann die verschiede- 
nen Lesearten ansehen als die bekannten Größen zu der wahren unbekannten Größe der 
ursprünglichen Leseart.” Boeckh 1886, 174, for example, writes: “In der innigen Verbindung 
mit dem hermeneutischen Gefühl liegt allein die wirkliche Divinitát der Kritik; sie wird 
dadurch divinatorisch, indem sie vermittelst productiver Einbildungskraft den Mangel 
der Ueberlieferung ergänzt. Das ist die geniale Kritik, die aus eigener Kraft quillt, nicht 
aus dem Pergament" Marie-Dominique Richard discusses and quotes this passage in her 
introduction to Schleiermacher 2004, 22. Schaefer 1977, 188-190 also studies Boeckh's divi- 
natory philology. 
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text.”74 Although the claim is at times emphasized to the point of exaggeration, 
intuition (“Anschauung”) and feeling ("Gefühl") find central places in Schleier- 
macher's understanding of textual criticism. To quote the well-known passage 
from his hermeneutical writings, to which Gadamer probably refers: "The divi- 
natory method is the one in which, so to speak, one transforms oneself into the 
other person and tries to understand the individual element directly." Despite 
their differences on the validity of interpretive tradition, Ficino's explanation 
of his task as Plotinus' interpres-vates shares with Schleiermacher's hermeneu- 
tics the presupposition of a divinatory congeniality (a communion of minds or 
ingenia) that goes beyond the mechanical methods of textual philology: 


First of all, all of you who came to hear the divine Plotinus, I urge you to 
consider that you are going to hear Plato himself speaking in the persona 
of Plotinus (sub Plotini persona) ... It is altogether the same spirit which 
breaths both in the mouth (os) of Plato and in that of Plotinus ... Thus the 
same divinity pours out divine oracles for mankind through both of their 
mouths (os), and in both cases the oracles are worthy of an interpreter 
most wise (sagacissimo quodam interprete)."6 


In working with the stylistic brevity of Plotinus' text, Ficino conceives his 
charge almost in vatic and theurgical terms; understanding is arrived at by 
working with the divine Plotinus who, Ficino recalls from Porphyry's Life of 
Plotinus, “was often in the habit of being released from his body, of changing his 
expression and then coming upon certain marvels which he would afterwards 
write down."7 

When philosophy creeps onto philology's disciplinary threshold, it is dis- 
credited as divination. In Ficino's case, he wishes to gain entry through the 


74 Gadamer 2004, 293. 

75 Schleiermacher1888, 146: "Die divinatorische ist die, welche indem man sich selbst gle- 
ichsam in den andern verwandelt, das individuelle unmittelbar aufzufassen sucht." 

76 Ficino ed. 1576, 1548: “Principio vos omnes admoneo, qui divinum audituri Plotinum huc 
acceditis, ut Platonem ipsum sub Plotini persona loquentem vos audituros existimetis [...] 
omnino aspirator idem os Platonicum afflat atque Plotinicum [...] Idem itaque numen per 
os utrunque humano generi divina fundit oracula utrobique sagacissimo quodam interprete 
digna." Leonardo Bruni (1370-1444) also wrote about translation bridging the distance of 
with original author's creation in his De interpretatione recta. See Celenza's discussion in 
Celenza 2012, 375-376. For the Latin text, see Bruni ed. 1996, 150-193. 

77 Ficino ed. 2001-2006, 13.2.2; Cf. Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, 13. Again, on Ficino's understand- 
ing of theurgy, see Celenza 2002; Giglioni 2012; and Robichaud 2017. 
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Platonic categories interpres and vates, as well as through Saturnine melan- 
choly. However diligent and rigorous Ficino’s philology actually is, since he 
seldom publishes the traces and methods of his textual labours, it is certainly 
of a different sort than modern mechanical methods. And yet, despite the signs 
of astrological divinations, the paradox to us moderns is that the results of his 
textual emendations are often quite accurate even by our own standards. 

If I can offer my own conjecture, Ficino may have remained purposefully 
silent about his laborious textual work in his printed writings, in order to 
emphasize his persona as a Platonic philosopher and increase the reputation of 
his acerrimum and sagacissimum ingenium. Without overlooking Ficino’s hon- 
est conviction regarding the influences of melancholy and Saturn, I think it is 
fair to remark that the moments when he breaks his silence and records his 
textual emendations in print serve as exceptions to prove the rule, since each 
occasion noted in the present study confirms his Saturnine, divinatory, and 
melancholic ingenium. In these moments of self-reflection on the nature of his 
textual work, Ficino’s refusal to abandon the philosophical dimension of his 
philology reveals on the one hand certain Pre-Modern understandings of inge- 
nious textual criticism, and on the other a constancy in character which many 
have found in philologists well into the present day. Namely, Ficino reminds 
us that if the melancholic scholar is, in his opinion, blessed to be able to com- 
municate divine matters, he is likewise cursed to be prone to ungodly disbe- 
lief and atheism.”8 To recall the work of another philosopher disenfranchised 
from Alexandrine philological citizenship and of acompletely different ilk than 
Ficino, Friedrich Nietzsche poses the following question to his readers in We 
Philologists: “This concerns altogether the birth of present philologists: a scep- 
tical and melancholic disposition. But how else are philologists formed?"7? 


78 See Hankins 2011 and Robichaud 2013. 
79 Nietzsche 1956, 324: “Dies betrifft alles die Genesis des jetzigen Philologen: skeptisch 
melancholische Stellung. Aber wie sind sonst Philologen entstanden?" 
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Appendices 


i) Περὶ τοῦ πρώτου ἀγαθοῦ καὶ τῶν 
ἄλλων ἀγαθῶν 





PLATE 5.1 Ms. Laur. Plut. 87.3, fol. 4”. 


ii) Περὶ τοῦ πρώτου ἀγαθοῦ καὶ τῶν 





ἄλλων ἀγαθῶν 
PLATE 5.2 Ms. Laur. Plut. 87.3, fol. 26". 
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iii) Ms. Par. gr. 1816, 


fol. 34". 
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PLATE 5.4 iv) Ms. Laur. Plut. 87.3, fol. 3”. 
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PLATE 5.5 v) Ms. Par. gr. 1816, fol. 1". 
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vi) Forte sic: μετρεῖν καὶ 


τὸ δὲ τῷ μεγέθει χρησάμενον πρὸς τὸ µετρῆσαν τὴν ψυχὴν ἄν τις λέγοι: 
Plotinus, Enn. 3.7.9.82-83. 


Ad id vero quod dicebatur tempus forsitan esse quod magnitudine utitur pro mensura: 
siquis adducat id esse animam. 
Plotinus 1580, 334 (trans. Ficino). 
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PLATE 5.6 
΄ ' ΜΕ. Par. gr. 1816, fol. 121". 


vii) *vónctc ἀνθρώπου καὶ 

Πολλὰ ἄρα καὶ οὐχ ἕν τὸ νοεῖν. Ἀνάγκη τοίνυν τῷ μὴ τοιούτῳ μηδὲ τὸ νοεῖν εἶναι. Καὶ 
καθέκαστα δὲ ἐπιοῦσιν * ἄνθρωπος καὶ νόησις ἵππου καὶ ἵππος καὶ δικαίου νόησις καὶ δίκαιον. 
Διπλᾶ τοίνυν ἅπαντα καὶ τὸ ἕν δύο, καὶ αὖ τὰ δύο εἰς ἕν ἔρχεται. 


Plotinus, Enn. 5.6.6.23-27. 


Necessarium igitur est apud ipsum, quod non est tale, neque etiam intelligentiam esse. 
Iam vero per singula in mundo intelligibili discurrendo, ibi quidem occurrit ubique notio 
gemina, scilicet hominis intelligentia, atque homo: item intelligentia equi et equus: rursus 
intelligentia iusti atque iustum. Omnia igitur duplicia sunt. Illic unum duo: illic vicissim 
duo regrediuntur in unum: ipsum vero primum nec est singulatim horum aliquid, neque 
ex omnibus quae duo sunt: neque omnino duo. 

Plotinus 1580, 538 (trans. Ficino). 
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PLATE 5.7 
Ms. Par. gr. 1816, fol. 207”. 
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viii) aliter ἐνὸν 
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pi 5 ς * 3 2 ^. λ 7 LU... AC ον u 
Εἰ οὖν ἡ νόησις ἐνόντος, ἐκεῖνο τὸ εἶδος τὸ ἕν ὄν- καὶ ἡ ἰδέα αὕτη. 


Plotinus, Enn. 5.9.8.1-2. 


Quum igitur quod intelligitur intimum sit, hoc ipsum intimum unum quiddam est et 


species et idea. 
Plotinus 1580, 561 (trans. Ficino). 
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PLATE 5.8 
Ms. Par. gr. 1816, fol. 216". 
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PLATE 5.9 Ms. Paris. gr. 1816, fol. 216”. 


ix) 
aliter 


ΜΝ 
ἐνὸν 
Ση(µείωσαι) τί ἔστιν ἰδέα. 


ὄντα εἰσὶν ἐν νῷ, πρὸ τοῦ νοεῖν: οὐδὲ 
διότι νοεῖ, εἰσὶν ὄντα, ἀλλὰ διότι εἰσὶν, 
διὰ τοῦτο νοεῖ. ὄν γὰρ καὶ ὄντα εἰσὶν 
ΠΡ ο”. 
πρὸ νοῦ: ἰδέαι δὲ σὺν νῷ: ἰδέα γάρ ἐστι 
ὄν μετὰ τῆς νοήσεως (+) δύο οὖν μέρη 
τῆς ἰδέας (*) ὄν ὡς ὕλη καὶ νόησις ὡς 


Y Y 


μορφὴ. ὅλον δὲ εἴδος καὶ νοῦς. 
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ROBICHAUD 


x) 
De Saturno forsan loquitur, scilicet 
quod ex eo qui remotissimus a 

nobis non opitulatur nobis. dicit 
quod si Luna sit nobis vacua, est 

illi plena, et perinde est tunc nobis 
non illi. quando vero est nobis plena, 
sufficit opitulari illa nobis per sonum 
inferius etsi ille sit remotissimus a 
nobis. 


ἐῶοσ 


Luna erga Martem vacua, nobis est 
plena et bona, et Mars sufficit per se 
eam illinc calefacere. 


Saturnus dicitur alienus nobis esse 


non quia frigidus, sed quia procul. 


xi) 
Totum hoc usque ad finem huius libri 
vacat. deficit autem nihil. 


Immo scito hanc partem debere poni 
pro primo libro de anima. 


xii) 

Totum hoc ab hoc signo usque ad 
simile signum vacat, nihil autem 
videtur deficere. 


CHAPTER 6 


Praeclara librorum suppellectilis: 


Cretan Manuscripts in Pietro da Portico’s Library* 


David Speranzi 


A Return Journey 


On January 22, 1496, in Candia, the Cretan Aristoboulos Apostolis, son of the 
well-known Michael, finished copying Sophocles’ Electra in Ms. Florence, Bib- 


lioteca Riccardiana, Ricc. 77. This is a homogenetic composite manuscript, 
which slowly came into shape between Crete and Florence. It can be consid- 
ered a product of the different erudite circles that individuals including Ari- 
stoboulos himself, Marcus Musurus, and the Spartan scribe Caesar Strategos 
attended during different periods.! On fol. 94”, in the subscriptio with which 
Aristoboulos concluded the copying, he mentioned the name of his commis- 
sioner, “Πέτρος Φλωρεντίνος ὁ μοναχός”:2 


* 


2 


© 


This paper is a reworked version of one of the appendixes to my Ph.D. dissertation in 
“Scienze del Testo e del Libro Manoscritto” (advisor: Prof. Sebastiano Gentile), defended 
at the Department of Philology and History of the Università degli Studi di Cassino e del 
Lazio Meridionale in March 2007. Analytical descriptions of some manuscripts previously 
belonging to the Eremo of Camaldoli, which shall be studied in the following pages, are 
available in the ABC (Antica Biblioteca Camaldolese) database, developed by S.I.S.M.E.L., 
Florence (www.mirabileweb.it). Some results of this research were presented in the paper 
“Manoscritti greci provenienti da Creta nella biblioteca di un Camaldolese," read at the 
International Seminar “Verso il millenario Camaldolese” (Florence, Altana di Palazzo Strozzi) 
on November 28, 2011. 

On the manuscript, see below, $$ 4-5 and table 2, as well as the descriptions in the database 
Manus Online (manus.iccu.sbn.it, last access: March 22, 2014), Speranzi 2006b, and Speranzi 
2013, 206-208, no. 9, to which I refer for information on Aristoboulos Apostolis, Musurus, and 
Strategos. Stefec 2013a, 10-11 and n. 40 has dated Aristoboulos’ birth a few years earlier (1466) 
than the traditional date of1468/1469. On Michael Apostolis, see below, § 5 and ns. 169 and 196; 
ΚΟΚ I/A no. 278, 11/A no. 379, 111/A no. 454; and Stefec 2010, 2013a, 20130 and 2013c. Gumbert’s 
terminology (2004) will be used in this paper to describe composite manuscripts, which in 
the last few years have been discussed in various papers, particularly by Andrist, Canart and 
Maniaci 2013. 

The transcription has been provided by Vitelli 1893, 525. It may be worth mentioning that 
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Ἀριστόβουλος Ἀποστόλης διάκονος καὶ ταύτην τὴν Σοφοκλέους Ἠλέκτραν 
ἔγραψα Πέτρῳ Φλωρεντίνῳ τῷ μοναχῷ: αἰδεσίμῳ καὶ φιλτάτῳ μοι ἀδελφῷ: ἐν 
ἔτει ἀπὸ τῆς κυριακῆς ἐνανθρωπήσεως acu9'tc*' μηνὸς ἰανουαρίου κβ΄: ἐν τῷ 
Χάνδακι τῆς Κρήτης. 


I, Aristoboulos Apostolis, also wrote this Sophocles’ Electra for the Floren- 
tine monk Pietro, my honorable and dearest brother, in Candia of Crete, 
on January 22 in the year of our Lord 1496. 


The Riccardianus manuscript lacks the ownership note “Monasterii Angelorum 
Petrus Candidus,"8 which appears on the first pages of other manuscripts that 
have close textual, codicological, and palaeographic ties to it. This note helped 
Alexander Turyn identify “the Florentine monk Pietro” with the monk Pietro da 
Portico di Romagna.* Born around 1455-1460, Pietro was a co-worker in Aldo 
Manuzio’s typography. He was known as “Petrus Candidus” (Pietro Candido) 
because of the color of the habit of the Camaldolese order, which he entered 
in 1481.5 Apparently, Pietro left Crete and Apostolis’ circle a few weeks after the 


Apostolis also added the date in which he concluded his copy on the model he had used, the 
Sophocles manuscript Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. gr. 1333. On fol. 78”, he 
wrote: “1496 a Christi nativitate mense Ianuario 22” (Speranzi 2006, 209). The Vatican note, in 
which the Nativity date system is claimed to be adopted, undoubtedly dates the Riccardianus 
manuscript to 1496 (pace Geanakoplos 1967, 202, n. 22, who dated it to 1497, thus implying that 
the scribe adopted the Incarnation date system). 

3 In Ms. Ricc. 77, the lower margin of fol. 1", in which the same ex libris was present, has been 
cut off by a later owner, possibly Benedetto Varchi, who put his name on the top margin of 
the same folio (see below, § 2 and table 1). 

4 Pietro da Portico, simply referred to as Peter of Florence in Turyn 1944, 18, is identified in 
Turyn 1952, 186, n. 200 and 189, n. 201, on the basis of the ownership note on fol. 1* of Ms. 
Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Conventi Soppressi 142. In this manuscript, which 
contains scholia vetera on Sophocles, the work of Aristoboulos himself is visible along with 
the works of others, such as Janus Lascaris (Speranzi 2013, 66-68, 85, 87, 95, 205, 223, and 
255; see also below, § 4 and table 2). The same ex libris is on fol. 1* of Florence, Biblioteca 
Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 91 sup. 6, with scholia vetera on Euripides’ tetrad, studied in 
Turyn 1957, 365-366 (for a more recent description, see Speranzi 2013, 204-206, no. 8, with 
bibliography; see also below, $ 4 and table 2); and in Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, 
Conventi Soppressi G.11.496, a homogenetic composite manuscript containing a fragment of 
Sophocles' Oedipus the King (on the manuscript, see also below, ns. 43, 73, and 86, as well as 
$84-5 and table 2). 

5 For general bibliographical information on Pietro da Portico, see Bandini 1791, 72-79; Orvieto 
1974; Eleuteri and Canart 1991, 168—170 no. 69 (with a reproduction of fol. 127" of the autograph 
Ms. Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. gr. 1898); Scapecchi 1994a; Scapecchi 
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Electra of the Riccardianus manuscript was concluded, and moved to Corfu, 
where he joined George Moschos' circle. The island of Corfu proved to be of 
crucial importance for the transmission of Greek texts from the East to Italy 
in the last decades of the fifteenth century. There, on April 29, 1496, George 
Moschos concluded a copy of Callimachus’ Hymns commissioned by Pietro, 
which today is included in the allogenetic composite manuscript Vatican City, 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. gr. 1379. Pietro wrote this information on 
fol. 581:7 


Corcyrae conscripsit mihi Georgius Moschus Callimachi hymnos hosce anno 
Domini 1496 ITI cal. Maias. 


What were the reasons for Pietro’s stay in Crete, and why did he move so 
quickly to Corfu? Not long afterward, a letter addressed to him on June 3 by the 
General of his order, Pietro Dolphin, answers these questions: Pietro da Portico 
was traveling back to Italy after spending some time studying in Crete, which, 
according to his General, was the best place to learn Greek. Dolphin wrote:8 


1994b, 25, 41 n. 51, and 71; ΚΟΚ III/A, no. 550; Gionta 1998, 431-434; Agosti 1999, 102-103 
and 109-111; Benedetti 2001, 93-100; Daneloni 2001, 30-31; Gionta 2004; Gionta 2005a; Gionta 
20050; and Bisanti 2012. It is worth mentioning that the monk often has been mistaken (in 
recent times as well in Silvano 2010, CVII n. 113 and cvii n. 115) for the more famous Pier 
Candido Decembrio (1398-1477). For these reasons, in this paper, he is called “Pietro da 
Portico” most of the time, even though both he and his contemporaries preferred the name 
"Candido": in Greek, for instance, Michael Trivolis used the forms “Κανδίδας” and “Λευχείμων” 
(Denissoff 1943, 404-407). 

6 Onthe role of Corfu’s erudite circles in the transmission of Greek texts during the last quarter 
of the fifteenth century and the first decades of the sixteenth, see, e.g., Mondrain 2000a, 2000b, 
and 2008. 

7 On George Moschos and Ms. Vat. gr. 1379, see Eleuteri and Canart 1991, 84-86 no. 28 (repro- 
duction of fol. 35"); Speranzi 2010c, 280-282 and plates 5 and 10 (reproduction of fols. 17-187); 
Stefec 2014, 132-137. For more information on the scribe, ΚΟΚ, 1/A no. 67, 11/A no. 88, and 111/A 
no. 11; Martínez Manzano 2012, 151-153; and Martinelli Tempesta 2013, 138. Moschos restored 
Ms. Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 74.19 (fols. 177-25", 71, and 114-197), to 
which I shall return in the future. Moreover, Ms. Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, A 114 sup., a 
copy of the Planudean Anthology with original binding, is to be ascribed to him: Gallavotti 
(1983, 123-126) recognized the scribe of this codex as also responsible for Vatican City, Biblio- 
teca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. gr. 63, fols. 27-121", which was later ascribed to Moschos in RGK 
111/A, no. 111. 

8 The text is faithfully quoted from Dolphin 1524, fols. riiii"-[iiii|" (ep. v.1). Punctuation is 
adapted to modern conventions. 
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Si quantum vales ingenio tantum profecisti et studio, inparandis tibi Grae- 
cis litteris non me profecto non religionem nostram poenituerit diuturnioris 
absentiae tuae. Non enim potuisti Graecam linguam alibi commodius atque 
utilius discere quam apud Cretam, Grecorum insulam nobilissimam ac 
nutricem Dei, fabulose licet, creditam. 


These words suggest that Pietro’s absence from Italy was long;? in fact, accord- 


ing to Angelo Maria Bandini, he was already in Crete in 1491. In 1787, Bandini 


could indeed read: 


[I]n Bibliotheca Sacrae Eremi Camaldulensis nitidissimus papyraceus 
codex in-8° ab eo, dum cum Graecis hominibus versaretur, exaratus anno 
MCCCCXCI qui continet morales sententias, ab ipsomet e Graecis Scrip- 
toribus, ac ex Stobaeo potissimum diligenter excerptas, in cuius prima pa- 
gina haec pro titulo ascripta sunt: Πέτρου Φλωρεντίνου μοναχοῦ Καμαλδο- 
λένσεως ἐπιμελεία ἐν Κρήτῃ σωτηρίας ἔτει avka’ σκιροφοριῶνι μηνί.0 


This manuscript, which Bandini thought to be an autograph," is presently 


unavailable!” but provides the terminus post quem as for Pietro's presence in 


10 


11 


12 


Another letter from Dolphin (ep. v. 6 in Dolphin ed. 1524, fol. r[vi]’), dated July 12, 1496, 
refers to Pietro’s long stay in Crete: “Didicisti multo tempore et forte magno labore graecas 
litteras." 

Bandini 1791, 73-74. It is worth noticing that, in the printed copy, the date is “αυςα” 
(74), but Bandini himself, using Roman numerals (73), wrote *Mccccxcri" The same 


m 


information and the date “avka” can be found also in vol. vir, fol. 195” of Bandini’s 
Odeporico casentinese, whose manuscript is presently in the Biblioteca Marucelliana of 
Florence, B.1.19 (thoroughly discussed below, $ 2). 

Antonio Maria Salvini's notes, written when he visited the Eremo in 1691 (mentioned by 
Scapecchi 2012, 23-26 and transcribed below, § 2), strongly question Bandini's assumption 
(shared by Orvieto 1974, 785; Biihler 1987, 243; and Bisanti 2012, 266) that the manuscript is 
an autograph. Salvini’s notes, although presenting some interpretative problems, provide 
further information on the textual physiognomy of the manuscript, which is likely to be 
ascribed, with reservations, to Apostolis’ paroemiographic activity. Moreover, these notes 
seem to suggest that Pietro da Portico was the owner and perhaps also the commissioner, 
but not the copyist of the manuscript (one could speculate on Aristoboulos Apostolis’ 
autography, but this hypothesis will need further analysis and much more thorough 
arguments in order to be demonstrated). 

Bühler 1987, 243 n. 75, already thought that the codex of excerpts was “deperditus.’ In 
Orvieto 1974, 785 and Bisanti 2012, 266, the manuscript is mentioned as still in the library of 
the Eremo of Camaldoli. However, no Greek manuscript is stored in Camaldoli nowadays 
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Crete. His return to Italy must have taken place between June 3, 1496—the date 
of the aforementioned letter, in which it is said to be imminent—and June 12 
of the same year, when yet another time Pietro Dolphin congratulated him for 
surviving unharmed such a long journey.? According to the General, he carried 
a large number of books found in the East, which would have delighted him for 
many years in his old age; Dolphin would have gladly seen them, but, as he was 
unable to read Greek, he would have been like a blind man trying to look at 
colors:!4 


Laudo quod onustus praeclara librorum suppellectile in Italiam propediem 
rediturus sis. Parasti tibi viaticum suavissimum in senectutem et quo, die 
noctuque, uti valeas pro arbitrio. Videbo illos cum se obtulerit occasio liben- 
tissime; non secus tamen iudicaturus de illis, cum Graece non didicerim, 
quam caecus de coloribus. 


Among the texts that reached Italy with Pietro, there were, of course, the Elec- 
tra of Ms. Ricc. 77 and the hymns of Callimachus of Ms. Vat. gr. 1379, which 
are useful in distinguishing between the different stages of Pietro’s journey; 
there were, nevertheless, many more literary works, which will have to be found 
in the codices bearing the ownership note "Monasterii Angelorum Petrus Can- 
didus” discovered over the course of time.!5 The aim of this paper is to provide 
a preliminary codicological and palaeographic analysis of these manuscripts!® 
and, in this way, offer an overview of the grammars and lexica that Pietro could 
use to acquire his knowledge of Greek during his stay in Crete (and beyond). 
At the same time, the connections between palaeographic, codicological, and 


(as confirmed in two private messages on February 27 and 28, 2014 by Father Ubaldo 
Cortoni, OSBCam, librarian in Camaldoli, whom I warmly thank). 

13 Dolphin ed. 1524, fol. r[vi] (ep. v. 6). 

14 This excerpt from the letter of June 3 has been quoted in many recent studies: e.g., 
Scapecchi 1994a, 193; and Gionta 2004, 247. The metaphor of the man born blind and 
incapable of distinguishing colors is a frequently quoted Aristotelian image that is also 
present, for instance, in Thomas Aquinas (e.g., Commentary on Aristotle's Physics, lib. 2, 
lect. 1, 148: "Aliquis enim caecus natus aliquando syllogizat de coloribus: cui tamen non est 
per se notum id quo utitur ut principio, quia non habet intellectum rei, sed utitur solum 
nominibus; eo quo cognitio nostra ortum habet a sensu, et cui deficit unus sensus, deficit una 
scientia. Unde caecinati, qui numquam senserunt colorem, non possunt aliquid de coloribus 
intelligere; et sic utuntur non notis quasi notis"). 

15 See below, $2. 

16  Inthis paper, I will only focus on the manuscripts currently in Florence, which account 
for 7096 of the manuscripts rediscovered so far from his collection. 
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prosopographic data established in this paper will give concreteness to the rela- 
tionships that Pietro da Portico had the chance to establish on the island,!” thus 
shedding light on certain episodes about the circulation and transmission of 
his manuscripts and texts.!8 


2 From Pietro da Portico’s Library to the Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana (and Elsewhere) 


In 1994, Piero Scapecchi tried for the first time to reconstruct Pietro da Por- 
tico's collection of manuscripts and printed books:!9 the largest part of the 


17 See below, §§ 3-6. 

18 See below, $7. On the island of Crete as point of passage of many Greek manuscript 
traditions in the fifteenth century, see also the recent contribution by Martínez Manzano 
2014. 

19 Scapecchi1994a, 195-196 (on Greek manuscripts, earlier references are Sicherl 1957, 81- 
82, and Bühler 1987, 243 n. 75). In Scapecchi's list, along with other printed books (see 
below, ns. 32, 34, 59-62, 76-80, and 92) and Statius' Achilleid in Ms. Poppi, Biblioteca 
Comunale Rilliana, 98 (see Casamassima 1993, 77 no. 65, for a description), there are two 
Greek autographs by Pietro da Portico, which, as far as it was verifiable, lack the owner- 
ship note: Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Barb. gr. 62 (Sicherl 1957, 83-87 
no. 13 and plate 7, with reproduction of fol. 69"; de Meyier 1958, 286; see digi.vatlib.it: last 
access May 13, 2016) and Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 10.32 (Sicherl 
1957, 79-83; de Meyier 1958, 286; consulted directly). Conversely, the ownership note, 
partly erased, occurs in a test quire for the transcription of Vat. Barb. gr. 62, included in an 
allogenetic composite Vatican codex assembled in the eighteenth century, marked Vat. gr. 
1898, fols. 127-136 (see Canart 1970, 562—563, for an analytical description, with previous 
bibliography; not examined). Canart (1970, 468) ascribed to Pietro da Portico fols. 13-25 
of another similarly formed composite, Ms. Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
Vat. gr. 1880. However, Gionta (1998, 433 n. 15, starting from the previous page) claimed 
that these folios rather originated in Veneto-Lombard circles. This section mentions other 
manuscripts and printed books marked by the ownership note, discovered after Scapecchi 
19948. Other manuscripts lacking the ex libris but related to Pietro are a copy of Nonnus of 
Panopolis in Heidelberg, Universitátsbibliothek, Pal. Gr. 85, and the humanist grammati- 
cal miscellany of Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. gr. 1826, praiseworthily 
analyzed and attributed to Pietro Candido by Gionta 2003, 41 (see also Sicherl 1957, 82 n. 2; 
and Bühler 1987, 243 n. 75) and Gionta 20058, 347, respectively. Conversely, Mss. Florence, 
Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 32.45, San Marco 690 (a famous Greek autograph 
by Zanobi Acciaiuoli on palimpsest parchments, which scholars tried to ascribe to Poggio 
Bracciolini), and Conv. Soppr. 118 are not to be attributed to Pietro da Portico (as reported 
by Bühler 1987, 243, on the basis of private messages with Martin Sicherl). 
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Greek codices marked by the note “Monasterii Angelorum Petrus Candidus” 
known today is stored in the Conventi Soppressi collection of the Biblioteca 
Medicea Laurenziana in Florence, where it arrived in ways that can be almost 
completely traced back through literary sources, inventories, and modern cata- 
logues.?° Pietro da Portico passed away in 1513 in the Monastery of Santa Maria 
degli Angeli in Florence, and apparently his codices remained there for a short 
time; most certainly, they never became part of the property of the monastery, 
nor were they catalogued systematically.2! There is no trace of his manuscripts 
in the Angeli inventory made by Pietro da Bibbiena on October 6, 1513. 
Moreover, on December 6, 1568, in the preface letter to the Florentine edi- 
tion of Domenico Cavalca's Disciplina degli Spirituali, the Camaldolese monk 
Francesco da Monte San Savino said that, a short time earlier, he was together 
with Father Silvano Razzi da Marradi (1527-1611) in a room of the monastery, 
where a few old books of no value were piled, because “il meglio anzi pure tutto 
che vi era di buono di molti greci e latini (stati del dottissimo nostro generale 
Ambrosio, di don Pietro Candido e d'altri)" had been taken away out of “bontà o 


20 For an overview of the data presented in this section, the reader can look at table 1. 
Pietro da Portico's ownership notes are not mentioned in Rostagno and Festa 1893, the 
printed catalogue that is still used for the Greek codices of the Biblioteca Laurenziana's 
Conventi Soppressi collection. Instead, they are mentioned almost systematically in the 
manuscript catalogue by Del Furia 1846-1858, 111, fols. 2* (Laur. Conv. Soppr. 170), 11° (153), 
18 (164), 23" (144), 27‘ (142), 31* (141), 35" (146), and 1121 (150). See also Sicherl 1957, δι 
n. 4. 

21 Apparently, Del Furia thought that the note "Monasterii Angelorum Petrus Candidus" 
supported the hypothesis that Pietro da Portico's books had been part of the Santa Maria 
degli Angeli library for a short time (see, e.g., Del Furia 1846-1858, 111, fol. 2": “Codex [...] 
ex Bibliotheca Eremi Camaldulensis in Laurentianam translatus. Prius vero Bibliothecae 
Coenobii Angelorum, quod Florentiae est, addictus fuit, quemadmodum his verbis colligitur, 
quae in prima pagina exarata leguntur, ut in aliis etiam codicibus observavimus, nimirum 
Monasterii Angelorum Petrus Candidus"). Del Furia's words have never been quoted either 
in bibliographies or in any other source. Nevertheless, it is widely believed that Pietro da 
Portico bequeathed his literary collection to the Angeli monastery (see, e.g., Orvieto 1974, 
785, and, more recently, Bisanti 2012, 266). Indeed, as has been pointed out, the ex libris 
does not affirm that the books were property of the monastery, but rather claims that 
Pietro da Portico belonged to the order itself (see Magheri Cataluccio and Fossa 1979, 124, 
448; and Dillon Bussi and Fantoni 1995, 88-89). 

22 The inventory can be found in Ms. Florence, Biblioteca Moreniana, Palagi 267, and has 
been published by Baldelli Cherubini 1972; see also Scapecchi 19944, 194; and RICABIM, 120 
no. 699. Pietro da Bibbiena’s list, although incomplete, describes classical codices, where 
many books by Pietro da Portico were supposed to occur. 
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dapocaggine de’ nostri vecchi.”23 The seventeenth-century unpublished inven- 
tory from the library of Santa Maria degli Angeli confirms this scenario e silen- 
tio: no mention of Pietro da Portico’s Greek codices appears there, except for 
a “Grammatica greca di Pietro Candido Camaldolese,” listed under the section 
"Manuscritti più riguardevoli.?^ This entry seems to offer the only weak tie— 
albeit without further clarifications or considerable indications—to one of the 
several grammatical texts that belonged to the monk.?5 Consequently, even 
then—and even earlier, or maybe even before the preface to Cavalca’s edition, 
but not long after Pietro’s death—the largest part of the Greek manuscripts 
bearing the note "Monasterii Angelorum Petrus Candidus" had already left the 
monastery where the monk had passed away; many of these volumes, if not 
all of them, were brought to the Eremo of Camaldoli, even though we cannot 
provide precise information.?6 

Indeed, when considering the sources available on the history of this library, 
three more pieces of evidence prove that these manuscripts were actually 
moved by the sixteenth century and before the conversation between Fran- 
cesco da Monte San Savino and Silvano Razzi took place in the almost empty 
room of the Florentine monastery. Firstly, it is worth mentioning that a six- 
teenth-century ownership note ("Sacrae Eremi cultorum liber"), cut off from 
one of the lost old flyleaves, is attached to the inner part of the rear plate 
of Ms. Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Conventi Soppressi 127, a 
manuscript of Chrysostom's homilies on the Gospel of John. Even though this 


23 Cavalca ed. 1569. The preface is now available in Barbieri 2002, 57-61, quotation at 57. See 
also Scapecchi 2007, 312; Carlucci 2012, 300 n. 87; and Scapecchi 2012, 10-11. 

24 Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Conventi Soppressi G.v.289, fol. 33"; Baldelli 
Cherubini 1972, 18. This inventory represents an intermediate stage between two other 
inventories from the library of Santa Maria degli Angeli: a seventeenth-century inven- 
tory in Ms. Conventi Soppressi G.v.290 and an inventory dated 1729, Conventi Soppressi 
G.1x.291, which, however, does not mention the Grammatica greca di Pietro Candido. 

25 Fora likely hypothesis, albeit not circumstantiated, see below, n. 71. The “Tragedie di 
Sofocle manoscritte in greco tom. 1,’ described in two of the four Angeli inventories (Bibl. 
Naz. Conv. Soppr. G.v.290, fol. 19"; Conv. Soppr. G.v.289, fol. 34", “Tragedie di Sofocle in 
greco”), cannot be found in the aforementioned Ricc. 77 because the manuscript belonged 
to Benedetto Varchi already in the sixteenth century (see below). A possible option 
(which, however, does not correspond perfectly to the content) is mentioned below, 
n. 70. 

26 Certainly, it would be useful to have a list or inventory of Pietro da Portico's books: if it 
ever existed, it has not been discovered yet. On the basis of what we have now, it is widely 
acknowledged that more than a half of Pietro's manuscript collection was brought and 
stored in Camaldoli. 
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manuscript lacks the usual ex libris of Pietro da Portico, it can be safely ascribed 
to him, as we shall see below.27 

The same codex, described as “Omelie Chrisostome in Ioannem. Scripte 
manu,’ is listed at no. 1551 of the inventory of the Eremo library, which was 
drafted on behalf of the Sacred Congregation of the Index in the years fol- 
lowing the publication of the Index librorum prohibitorum (1596).?8 In this list, 
at no. 1553, a "Lykophronos Kasandra, manu scriptum,” which seems to be the 
current Laur. Conv. Soppr. 170, occurs: the bottom margin of fol. 1" bears the 
note "Monasterii Angelorum Petrus Candidus." In the list drafted on behalf of 
the Congregation, there are also a number of printed books that apparently 
belonged to Pietro.3° We can at least mention a few entries that seem to refer 
to some of his incunables: for example, no. 1546, "Ypomnema eis tas deka kate- 
gorias, certainly a copy of the Venetian edition of Simplicius by Zacharias 
Calliergis and Nicholas Vlastos,3! and almost certainly identifiable with the 
current Inc. R.a.346 of the Biblioteca Marucelliana of Florence, which bears 
Pietro's ownership note;?? and no. 1550, “Psalterion Dauid prophetou kai bauiae 
melos," which is most certainly a copy of the Milan edition by Bonaccorso of 
Pisa?? and possibly correponds to the current Inc. Magl. C.5.7 of the Biblioteca 
Nazionale Centrale of Florence, bearing the note "Monasterii Angelorum Petrus 
Candidus ."?^ 


27 On this manuscript, see Del Furia 1846-1858, 111, fols. 1367-140'; Rostagno and Festa 1893, 
157; and Halkin 1978, 36. On the attribution to Pietro da Portico's collection, see below, 
83. 

28 The list provided by the Camaldolese monks of the Eremo, preserved in the Archivio 
della Congregazione per la Dottrina della Fede, Archivio della Congregazione dell'Indice, 
XXII, fols. 1'—79", is available online in the Le biblioteche degli ordini regolari in Italia alla 

fine del sec. xvi database, at http://ebusiness.taiprora.it (last accessed March 13, 2014). On 

these inventories, the circumstances in which they were drafted, and the caution that is 
necessary for their use, see the contributions available in the volumes by Borraccini and 
Rusconi 2006 and Borraccini 2009, with an earlier bibliography. 

29 On Laur. Conv. Soppr. 170, see below, ns. 46, 65 and ὃ 5, as well as Del Furia 1846-1858, 111, 
fols. 1:--21; and Rostagno and Festa 1893, 166. 

30  Asystematic study of the incunabula and cinquecentine (sixteenth-century editions) that 
are known as originally included in Pietro da Portico’s library will certainly provide more 
information than the succinct data presented in this paper. 

31 Simplicius ed. 1499. 

32. Scapecchi 1989, 92 no. 451 and 19948, 196; on fol. Agr: "Monasterii Angelorum Petrus Can- 
didus." See also below, ns. 79 and 92. 

33 Psalterium ed. 1481. 

34 Scapecchi1994a, 196, with two plates; Scapecchi et al. 2011, 375; on the bottom margin of 
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Finally, two letters seem to offer a possible terminus ante quem for the 
presence of Pietro da Portico’s books in the Eremo, which dates not long after 
the first half of the sixteenth century. Between October and November 1553, 
Benedetto Varchi wrote a letter to Lodovico Dolce, in Venice, in which he 
apologized for delaying the linguistic revision of his Italian translation of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses. Indeed, some months earlier, his attention had been diverted 
by the visit of the Cardinal of Burgos Francisco de Mendoza y Bovadilla (1508- 
1566) in Florence, whom he also had to show the Franciscan sanctuary of La 
Verna and Camaldoli:35 


‘Indura’ e ‘lima, a 109 e 10, è stato notato da me, né mi sovviene a che 
fine, perché l'essere stato io tanti giorni fuora a vicitare, come vi scrissi 
che deveva fare, Camaldoli e la Vernia e altri luoghi santi in compa- 
gnia dell'illustrissimo e reverendissimo cardenale de Burgos, m'ha svagato 
la mente e fatto uscire dalla memoria di molte cose intorno a questa 
ammendazione, le quali peró credo fussero di poco o niuno valore, come 
da queste altre potete conoscere. 


Little more than a year later, on August 8, 1555, the Cardinal of Burgos himself 
wrote a letter to the Father Superior of the Eremo, revealing that, on that 
occasion, he had taken with him a few manuscripts from the Camaldolese 
library, many of which contained texts that were already circulating in print; 
he was unable to return them because they had ended up being mixed up with 
his own books. He had not kept track of their origin, but if the monks sent him 
the titles, he was willing to send the corresponding printed editions. He also 
asked for some Greek manuscripts he had had the chance to see in Camaldoli 


fol. ai", the note "Monasterii Angelorum Petrus Candidus" can be read. See also below, ns. 
78 and 92. 

35 Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Filze Rinuccini, τι, supplement n, fols. 1707-187. 
The letter is now available in Bramanti's 2008 edition, 143-150, quotation on 149. On the 
Cardinal of Burgos' stay in Florence, which took place between May and November 1553, 
see Bataillon 1969; on his activity as a bibliophile, see Martínez Manzano 2005. It is also 
worth mentioning that a letter addressed to Varchi by Juan Páez de Castro (ca. 1510-1572) 
from Venice on December 21, 1553, confirms that Varchi helped the Cardinal access the 
town library. On behalf of Mendoza y Bovadilla, Páez de Castro also asked Varchi for a 
copy of the index of the manuscripts stored in the San Marco convent; see Bramanti 2012, 
309-311 no. 165 (as Teresa Martínez Manzano has told me, this letter was totally unknown 
to the latest publisher of Páez de Castro's correspondence, Domingo Malvadi, who in her 
2011 book, 31, wrote: "Aunque no tenemos cartas de Páez de este periodo, sabemos que 
permaneció en Roma al servicio de Mendoza al menos el afio 1552 y parte de 1553"). 
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and, again, claimed to be willing to send in exchange the books that the Fathers 


would have considered suitable for their studies and discipline:?6 


I libri che havemo hauto di questa santa casa sono mescolati insieme 
con un gran numero delli nostri et perciò non tenemo a mente quali 
si siano. Sapemo bene che sono stampati quasi tutti, ma dandone la 
memoria li inviaremo a Vostra Paternità in stampa, che saranno qui utili 
per quelli che li vorranno legger et resteranno più sicuri e conosciuti. 
Havemo a caro haver li restanti che rimasero in questa casa grechi et scritti 
a mano, in cambio delli quali si mandaranno ancora quelli che Vostra 
Paternità et quei Reverendi Padri giudicheranno esser più a proposito e 
convenienti alli studi perché questi altri pare che non siano molto atti a 
sue occupationi et lezzioni. 


At the moment, it is hard to say whether the exchange the Spanish collector 


hoped for happened or not, but we know for sure that he possessed at least one 


codex with Pietro da Portico’s ownership note: a copy of Libanius in Ms. Quarto 


98 from Skoklostersamlingen, now in Stockholm Riksarkivet.?" As Giuseppe 


Carlucci has recently shown, at that time, that codex was united with Ms. 4280— 


4283 from Brussels, Bibliothèque Royale “Albert 1*',' which contains Euripides’ 


and Aristophanes’ Byzantine triads.38 


36 


37 


38 


This letter, included in Ms. Arezzo, Biblioteca Città di Arezzo, 336, fol. 827-82v, was pub- 
lished by Scapecchi 2012, 12-13, whose text is here reproduced with slight changes in the 
punctuation. Scapecchi interpreted the sentence “sapemo bene che sono stampati quasi 
tutti" as referring to printed books. In my view, however, the interpretation proposed here, 
which has resulted from a useful private correspondence with Giuseppe Carlucci, is more 
reliable. 

Muratore (2001, 28 n. 104) was the first to claim that the Skoklosteranus manuscript 
belonged to Pietro da Portico. Muratore transcribed the ownership note on fol. 4* as 
"Fuit liber Monasterii Angelorum /// Petrus Candidus (qui vertit Appianum) possedit": the 
ex libris has been previously written in the usual form, "Monasterii Angelorum Petrus 


ρα, 


qui 
vertit Appianum possedit” and his own name, later erased by another owner. I had the 


Candidus," and then a successive owner supplemented it with the words "Fuit liber, 


opportunity to study this folio first-hand, thanks to Giuseppe Carlucci, who thoroughly 
described the history of the Skoklosteranus manuscript in Carlucci 2012, 292—304. It can 
be easily noticed that the owner who first altered the ownership note confused Pietro 
da Portico with Pier Candido Decembrio (see above, n. 5). For more information on the 
manuscript, see Graux and Martin 1889, 365-368 (repr. 1889, 377-379); Libanius ed. 1927, 
109-112 no. 76 (517); and Iter Italicum 5 (1990): 6. 

The ideal reunion of the two manuscripts is to be ascribed to Carlucci 2012, 292-304; 
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However, the cardinal was right when he said that such a vast collection 
of Greek codices was of no use for the Camaldolese Fathers: the study of 
Greek was not, and would never be, successful in Camaldoli, as is shown, for 
instance, by section w of the inventory of the library known as B, written in 
the first decades of the seventeenth century.?? There, the monks listed some 
of Pietro da Portico’s Greek manuscripts, but they were like caeci de coloribus, 
similarly to what Pietro Dolphin had admitted being a long time before:4° the 
shelfmark, the language, and the format were the only distinctive elements*! 
when fifteenth- and sixteenth-century content indications in Latin were omit- 
ted in the flyleaves or the introductory pages.^? Consequently, Ms. Conv. Soppr. 


a reproduction of the Brussels codex is available in Wittek 1967, pl. 34 (reproduction 
of fols. 223-224"). Carlucci, ignoring the letter by the Cardinal of Burgos published by 
Scapecchi 2102, 12-13, supposed that Mendoza y Bovadilla acquired the codex during 
his visit to Santa Maria degli Angeli in 1553, together with Varchi, who used to often 
visit the monastery in which he was eventually buried. Also, Scapecchi 2012, 12 n. 12, 
mentioned, without indicating any shelfmark, a codex of Basil the Great, which belonged 
to Francisco de Mendoza y Bovadilla and bears the Santa Maria degli Angeli ownership 
note: presently Ms. 4846 from the Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid; see De Andrés 1987, 459- 
460. Carlucci’s reconstruction, although still valid, should be considered together with 
the interpretation suggested here, which, in my opinion, is more in accordance with the 
information available. 

39 Inventory Bis in Ms. Arezzo, Biblioteca Citta di Arezzo, 337; Magheri Cataluccio and 
Fossa 1979, 458, proposed 1637 as the terminus post quem for its origin. Scapecchi 2012, 
30, suggested this chronology: “Post 1622-avanti 1636, come si evince dalla cronologia delle 
edizioni riportate e come indica Gianfrancesco Gamurrini in una nota apposta nel 1896, 
‘Probabilmente compilato nel 1637.” 

40 For the quotation, see above, n. 14. 

41  Isuggestthe following identifications for the first time, taking into account the old shelf- 
marks, which normally survive on the first page of each codex and are here mentioned in 
the footnotes. I refer to B's text as published by Magheri Cataluccio and Fossa 1979, 463- 
473, with slight changes and adaptations in abbreviations, capital letters, and punctuation. 

42 No. “58 Epistole canonice Grecolatine sancti Pauli ceterorumque apostolorum cum Apoca- 
lypsi, in octavo" (Magheri Cataluccio and Fossa 1979, 466) is to be identified with Laur. 
Conv. Soppr. 150; see Del Furia 1846-1858, 111, fols. 107—112; Rostagno and Festa 1893, 161; 
Aland 1994, 83 no. 620; Radiciotti 2006, 51-52, and plate 6 (reproduction of fol. 24"); and 
below, ns. 75 and 89, and 83. This manuscript is a bilingual codex with the shelfmark 
"Sacrae Eremi Camalduli inscriptus catalogo w.58” on fol. 1°. No. “136. Sancti Ioannis Chryso- 
stomi Commentariorum in Ioannem pars prior, in folio parvo, Grece” (Magheri Cataluccio 
and Fossa 1979, 470) is Laur. Conv. Soppr. 127 (see above, n. 27, and below, ns. 64 and 82, 
and ὃ 3), which on fol. 11" bears the sixteenth-century indication "Chrysostomi commenta- 
riorum in loannem pars prior,’ and on fol. 1" the shelfmark "Sacrae Eremi Camalduli inscrip- 
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G.11.496 of the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale in Florence, a composite codex 
containing sententious and gnomic material, was described as “80. Liber Grecus, 
in quarto, in corio";*? Laur. Conv. Soppr. 146 (a copy of Pseudo-Zonaras' lexicon) 
as “151. Textus Grecus, in cuarto, in corio”;*4 Laur. Conv. Soppr. 153 (Epistolographi 
Graeci) as “182. Liber Grecus, in folio, corio";*5 and finally, Laur. Conv. Soppr. 170 
(Lycophron) as “188. Liber Grecus, in folio, corio”46 

Later, thanks to the Florentine scholar Anton Maria Salvini (1653-1729), the 
name of Pietro da Portico, albeit confused with Pietro Candido Decembrio, 
occurs in the sources on the Eremo library; Salvini "l'anno 1691 parti da Firenze 
il di 28 giugno e ritornò il 6 luglio susseguente,” after a visit in Camaldoli, of 
which he could profit to write some notes about the monks’ book collection. In 
these notes, he mentioned some of Pietro’s codices:47 


Molti manoscritti greci in carta pecora, d’antico e bel carattere, tra i quali 
un gran tomo di vite dei santi, ovvero leggendario;^? un altro di cose cavate 
dall’Orazioni di san Giovanni Crisostomo e ridotte in prediche;?? san Gre- 


tus catalogus 136.” No. “187. Cicero de senectute, in folio, corio, per Gazam grece” (Magheri 
Cataluccio and Fossa 1979, 473) is Laur. Conv. Soppr. 164 (see Del Furia 1846-1858, 111, 
fols. 127-185; Rostagno and Festa 1893, 164-165; and below, ns. 66 and 87, $$ 5 and 7, and 
table 2), which on fol. vi" presents the sixteenth-century note “Cicero de senectute grece 
per Gazam. Herodianus historicus," and on fol. 1" the shelfmark “Sacrae Eremi Camalduli 
incriptus catalogo w.8? 

43 See Olivieri 1897, 417-418; and below, ns. 72 and 86, $$ 4-5, and table 2. The shelfmark 
"Sacrae Eremi Camalduli inscriptus catalogo w.80” occurs on fol. 1". 

44 See Del Furia 1846-1858, 111, fols. 347-35"; Rostagno and Festa 1893, 160; Magheri Cataluccio 
and Fossa 1979, 471; and below, ns. 69 and 84. The shelfmark “Sacrae Eremi Camalduli 
inscriptus catalogo w.151° occurs on fol. 1°. 

45 See Del Furia 1846-1858, 111, fols. 3'-11"; and Rostagno and Festa 1893, 161. For a more recent 
description of this manuscript, see Muratore 2001, 27-28 no. 24, who mistakenly spoke of 
the ex libris from Santa Maria degli Angeli monastery “in calce al f. 1”; it is, of course, 
Pietro da Portico’s ownership note. See also Hinz 2001, 154; and below, ns. 67 and 88, $ 4, 
and table 2. The shelfmark “Sacrae Eremi Camalduli inscriptus catalogo w.182” occurs on 
fol. 1". 

46 See Magheri Cataluccio and Fossa 1979, 473. On this manuscript, see above, n. 29, and 
below, ns. 65 and 82, $5, and table 2. The shelfmark "Sacrae Eremi Camalduli inscriptus 
catalogo w.188” occurs on fol. 1". 

47 Ms.Florence, Archivio di Stato, 340, suppl. 39, fols. 27-3". The text is quoted from Scapecchi 
2012, 23-24, with slight changes in the punctuation. 

48 Itis most certainly Ms. Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Conventi Soppressi 
F.1v.673, which apparently did not belong to Pietro da Portico; see Olivieri 1897, 416—417. 

49 Itis probably Ms. Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Conventi Soppressi 128, 
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gorio Nazianzeno colle glosse di Niceta monaco del medesimo carattere 
con cui sono scritti nella Libreria di San Lorenzo i libri pure di Niceta 
contro i latini;°° vari libri grammatici del Lascaris,5 del Gaza,>? del Cal- 
condila,53 del Moscopulo?^ e uno più singolare di Teodosio;55 un libro di 
luoghi scelti cavati dal repertorio di Arsenio arcivescovo di Malvagia detto 
il Violaio,56 che si conserva intero nella Libreria di San Lorenzo:?? pare a 
me scritto o si vero copiato da un certo Michele Apostila, o si vero Aposto- 
lio di Costantinopoli.58 Ora in questa scelta il copista è nominato Arserve, 


which did not belong to Pietro da Portico. See Del Furia 1846-1858, 111, fols. 1427-147"; and 
Rostagno and Festa 1893, 157. 

This is most certainly identified with Ms. Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, 
Conventi Soppressi 121, which did not belong to Pietro da Portico; see Del Furia 1846- 
1858, 111, fols. 161-166’; and Rostagno and Festa 1893, 156-157. I intend to produce a study 
on this codex, which is an interesting manuscript in chypriote bouclée that so far has never 
been taken into account. Conversely, the manuscript Salvini quoted as comparison could 
be Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 9.24. 

It is Laur. Conv. Soppr. 144, on which see Del Furia 1846-1858, 111, fols. 227—237; Rostagno 
and Festa 1893, 160; and below, ns. 71 and 82, $5, and table 2. 

Ms. London, British Library, Harley 5641, with Gaza’s grammar, has the note “Monasterii 
Angelorum Petrus Candidus” on the bottom margin of fol. 2". However, it is impossible to 
say whether it was still in Camaldoli when Salvini took his notes or it had already been 
taken away, only to reappear in the Harley collection years later; see below, ns. 102 and 112. 
As of today, we do not know of any manuscript of Chalcondyles’ Erotemata coming from 
the Eremo. A copy of this work is listed in inventory C, written shortly after Salvini’s visit 
(see below), with the shelfmark *O.1v.16. Demetrii Caleondili [sic] Erotemata.’ Presently, 
however, it is hard to say for sure whether the volume was a manuscript (as we are led 
to think by Salvini’s words) or a printed copy (gradus rv of the inventory, in which it 
occurs, mainly gathers incunabula and cinquecentine; see Magheri Cataluccio and Fossa 
1979, 489). 

This may refer to Laur. Conv. Soppr. 141, about which see Del Furia 1846-1858, 111, fols. 30*— 
815 Rostagno and Festa 1893, 159; Scholarios ed. 8: ΧΙ and passim (quoted with the siglum 
F and the incorrect shelfmark “Laurentianus Conventi Soppressi 145”); Baldelli Cherubini 
1972, 24; Bühler 1987, 243 n. 75; Scapecchi 1994a, 195; and Dillon Bussi and Fantoni 1995, 88. 
See also below, ns. 68 and 90, $ 5, and table 2. 

It is Ms. Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Conventi Soppressi 143, about which 
see Del Furia 1846-1858, 111, fols. 32*-33'; Rostagno and Festa 1893, 160; and below, ns. 73 
and 82, and § 5. 

It can probably be identified with the deperditus manuscript of excerpts mentioned above, 
δι. 

The manuscript compared by Salvini is Ms. Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, 
Plut. 4.26, which is Aristoboulos Apostolis’ autograph. 

See above, n. 11. 
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cosa che può essere succeduta in altri manoscritti, siccome potrebbe ciò 
seguire talvolta anche nel possessore del libro, che si scambi col composi- 
tore; quali manoscritti erano quasi tutti messi insieme da Pietro Candido 
monaco degli Angioli di Firenze (discepolo di frate Ambrogio) noto per la 
traduzione dal greco d’Appiano Alessandrino trattante d’istoria di guerre 
civili romane. Vi sono ancora libri stampati greci delle prime stampe, 
tra’ quali vi si trovano ancora de’ doppi, come sarebbero due Suidi*?? e 
due etimologici con bella marginatura;®° un Isocrate stampato in Milano 
coll'assistenza del Calcondila;8! l'Omero fatto stampare in Firenze dal 
Nerli coll'assistenza del medesimo.9? 


Only thanks to Salvini's assistance, in roughly the same period of time, was 


the Camaldolese scholar Odoardo Baroncini (1655-1741) able to offer a more 
detailed and thorough overview of the Greek books that belonged to the 
Eremo—and consequently of the Greek manuscripts that belonged to Pietro 


da Portico—in sections O and Q of the inventory known as C.® Indeed, under 
the shelfmark O.111.6, we find Ms. Laur. Conv. Soppr. 127, identifiable with one 
of the three volumes generally described as "Toannis Crisostomi Homilie varie, 


59 


60 


61 
62 


63 


Suidas ed. 1499. One of the two copies quoted by Salvini is most certainly Inc. R.a.232 of the 
Biblioteca Marucelliana in Florence, with Pietro da Portico’s ownership note, mentioned 
by Scapecchi 1989, 93 no. 455; see also Scapecchi 19948, 194. 

Etymologicum Magnum ed. 1499. One of the two copies most certainly belonged to Pietro 
da Portico; see below, n. 92. 

Isocrates ed. 1493. This copy most certainly belonged to Pietro da Portico; see below, n. 92. 
Homer ed. ca. 1488/89. It is Inc. A.4.111.28 of the Biblioteca Marucelliana, discovered by 
Scapecchi 1989, 55 no. 220 and Scapecchi 1994a, 196. Inside the front plate, there is the 
Greek ownership note “Πέτρου τοῦ Κανδίδου καὶ τῶν φίλων” which represents an exception. 
The more common note "Monasterii Angelorum Petrus Candidus" occurs on fol. Aiii”. 
Inventory C is in Ms. Aret. 337; sections O and Q were published by Magheri Cataluccio 
and Fossa 1979, 486—495, whose text is here quoted with adaptations and normalization 
of punctuation, capital letters, and abbreviations. Inventory C has been differently dated. 
In some contributions (Casamassima 1993, 77 no. 65; and Muratore 2001, 28 n. 106), it 
is attributed to 1693, on the basis of a letter that Baroncini addressed to his brothers 
in July 1693, describing his work on the Camaldolese codices and also mentioning a 
"catalogus" written by himself. A transcription of this letter is available in Bandini's 
Odeporico (Florence, Biblioteca Marucelliana, B.1.19, vol. vII, fols. 164-165‘) and can be 
also read in Magheri Cataluccio and Fossa 1979, 475-476. Presently, this work by Baroncini 
is apparently lost. It does not seem to correspond to inventory C, whose terminus post 
quem is prudently thought to be the year 1715 in Magheri Cataluccio and Fossa 1979, 480 
n. 76; see also Russo 2002, 36 n. 157; and Scapecchi 2012, 22-23. 
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et Grece”;®* under O.111.9, Conv. Soppr. 170 is indicated as "Lyprhonis [sic] Cas- 
sandra, seu Alexandra”;85 and, under O.111.10, Conv. Soppr. 164 is described as 


“Theodori Gaze liber de senectute Ciceronis." 96 The next codex, O.111.1, is Conv. 
Soppr. 153, "Phalaridis epistole, que a Luciano composite dicuntur’;®” O.111.13 is 
Conv. Soppr. 141, "Dictionarium et glossarium sine titulo.'9? Moreover, O.111.14 is 
the lexicon Conv. Soppr. 146, “Dictionum Sacre Scripture ate [sic] secularis”;89 
0.111.15 and O.111.16 are Conv. Soppr. 142, with "Scholia anonimi Greca manu- 


scripta,7° and 144, "Constantini Lascaris de nomine." O.111.17 and O.111.18 are 
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Magheri Cataluccio and Fossa 1979, 488. On fol. 1", the “O.111.6” shelfmark replaces the 
shelfmark of inventory B (“736”), which has been stricken out. On this manuscript, see 
above, n. 27, and below, ns. 42 and 82, and $ 3. 

Magheri Cataluccio and Fossa 1979, 488. On fol. 1", the “O.111.9” shelfmark replaces the 
shelfmark of inventory B (“w.188”), which has been stricken out. On this manuscript, see 
above, ns. 29 and 46, and below, n. 82, and § 5. 

Magheri Cataluccio and Fossa 1979, 488. On fol. 1", the “O.111.10” shelfmark replaces the 
shelfmark of inventory B (“w.187”), which has been stricken out. On this manuscript, see 
above, n. 42, and below, n. 87 and $8 5-7. 

Magheri Cataluccio and Fossa 1979, 488. On fol. 1", the “O.111.17° shelfmark replaces the 





shelfmark of inventory B (“w.182”), which has been stricken out. The reference to Lucian 
in the inventory description may come from a marginal note by da Portico, which occurs 
on fol. 1"; see also Muratore 2001, 27 n. 98. On this manuscript, see above, n. 45, and below, 
n. 88 and § 4. 

Magheri Cataluccio and Fossa 1979, 488. The shelfmark “Inscriptus catalogo Sacrae Eremi 
Camalduli O.111-13” occurs on fol. 1. On this manuscript, see above, n. 54, and below, n. go 
and §5. 

Magheri Cataluccio and Fossa 1979, 488. On fol. 1", the “O.111.14” shelfmark replaces the 
shelfmark of inventory B (“w.157”), which has been stricken out. On this manuscript, see 
above, n. 44, and below, n. 84. 

Magheri Cataluccio and Fossa 1979, 488. On fol. 1", the shelfmark "Inscriptus catalogo 
Sacrae Eremi Camalduli O.111-15" occurs. Since the shelfmark of inventory B is missing, it 
is unclear if the manuscript can be identified with one of three codices that so far have 
remained unidentified: “w.28. Liber Grecus in quarto, in corio"; *w.57. Liber Grecus in octavo 
in corio" (could it be Ms. Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Conv. Soppr. 580, an 
oblong codex that did not belong to Pietro da Portico?); and “w.143. Quaedam opera graeca 
manuscripta in quarto"; see Magheri Cataluccio and Fossa 1979, 464, 466, and 471. More- 
over, it would be hazardous to identify Laur. Conv. Soppr. 142, which also contains Sopho- 
cles’ Women of Trachis (fols. 1537-181"), with the “Tragedie di Sofocle manoscritte in greco" 
mentioned in two Santa Maria degli Angeli inventories (Bibl. Naz. Conv. Soppr. G.v.290 
and G.v.289; see above, n. 25). On Ms. Laur. Conv. Soppr. 142, see Del Furia 1846-1858, 111, 
fols. 247-27"; Rostagno and Festa 1893, 159-160; above, n. 4, and below, n. 85 and § 4. 
Magheri Cataluccio and Fossa 1979, 488. On fol. 1°, the shelfmark "Inscriptus catalogo 
Sacrae Eremi Camalduli O.111-16" occurs. Since this manuscript also lacks an entry in inven- 
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Conv. Soppr. G.11.496 of Florence’s Biblioteca Nazionale, “Florilegium senten- 
tiarum moralium,"? and Laur. Conv. Soppr. 143, "Theodosii grammaticalia que- 
dam."? Under O.111.20, the aforementioned deperditus manuscript of excerpts 
occurs as “Sententie morales diverse”; Laur. Conv. Soppr. 150, described as “Epi- 
stole canonice Greco latine” and marked O.111.21, closes this list.” 

As for the printed copies, while we wait for a systematic analysis, a few 
incunabula, which Scapecchi and Gionta have identified, should be men- 
tioned: "Homeri opera omnia" in the 1488 Florentine princeps, marked O.1v.2 
and preserved in the Biblioteca Marucelliana in Florence as Inc. A.4.111.28;/6 
the 1497 Aldine Thesaurus Cornucopiae et Horti Adonidis, listed as "Thesaurus 
Cornucopie grammaticalium" (0.1v.12), now Maruc. Inc. R.a.63177 Bonaccorso 
of Pisa's Greek-Latin psalter, "Psalterium cum canticis Greco latinum" (O.1V.15), 
today in Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Inc. Magl. C.5.7;78 "Simplicii commen- 
taria Greca" (O.1v.23) in the Calliergis-Vlastos edition of 1499, now Maruc. Inc. 
R.a.346;79 and the 1502 Aldine edition of Pollux, indicated as "Tulii Pollucis 


tory B, it is hard to say whether this is one of the unidentified codices (see the previous 
note) or the “Gramatica greca di Pietro Candido Camaldolese" listed in the inventory of 
Santa Maria degli Angeli Bibl. Naz. Conv. Soppr. G.v.289 (see above, n. 24), which may 
have been moved to Camaldoli in the meantime. On Ms. Laur. Conv. Soppr. 144, see above, 
n. 51, and below, n. 82 and $5. 

72 MagheriCataluccio and Fossa 1979, 488. On fol. 1", the “O.111.17” shelfmark replaces inven- 
tory B's shelfmark (“«.80”), which has been stricken out. On this manuscript, see above, 
ns. 4 and 43, and below, n. 86 and $8 4-5. 

73 Magheri Cataluccio and Fossa 1979, 488. On fol. v, the shelfmark "Inscriptus catalogo 
Sacrae Eremi Camalduli O.111-18" occurs. No shelfmark is recorded in inventory B: see 
above, ns. 70-71. On this manuscript, see above, n. 55, and below, n. 82 and $5. 

74 Magheri Cataluccio and Fossa 1979, 488. On this manuscript, see above, n. 11. 

75  Magheri Cataluccio and Fossa 1979, 488. On fol. 1", the shelfmark “0.111.217 later corrected 
into "O.11.32," replaces the shelfmark of inventory B (“w.58”), which has been stricken out. 
On this manuscript, see above, n. 42, and below, n. 89 and $3. 

76 See above, n. 62, and below, n. 92. On fol. Ai”, the shelfmark "Inscriptus catalogo Sacrae 
Eremi Camalduli O.1v.2" occurs. 

77 Thesaurus Cornu copiae ed. 1496. See Magheri Cataluccio and Fossa 1979, 489; Scapecchi 
1989, 80 no. 377; Scapecchi 19948, 196; Gionta 2004, 257; and Gionta 20058, 352 (with a study 
on some marginal notes). See also below, n. 92. 

78 See above, n. 34; below, n. 92; and Magheri Cataluccio and Fossa 1979, 489. On the sec- 
ond non-numbered folio, the indication "Inscriptus catalogo Sacrae Eremi Camaldulensis 
Ον.” occurs, which does not correspond to the shelfmark of inventory C and seems to 
have been written by a different hand. 

79 See above, n. 32; below, n. 92; and Magheri Cataluccio and Fossa 1979, 489. On fol. Aa", the 
shelfmark "Inscriptus catalogo Sacrae Eremi Camalduli O.1v.23" occurs. 
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Vocabularium" (O.1v.8), i.e., Maruc. Inc. R.a.433, bound together with a copy of 
the editio princeps of Stephanus of Byzantium, issued in the same year.9? 
Between October 13 and 15, 1787, Angelo Maria Bandini worked at the Eremo 
library, describing the codices and the printed copies in his Odeporico del 
Casentino, which is now stored as a manuscript in the Biblioteca Marucel- 
liana.8! Bandini's unedited chaotic notes are extremely helpful for the history 
of Pietro da Portico's books because Bandini took great care in recording the 
presence of Pietro's ownership notes.?? In addition to the aforementioned 
manuscript containing excerpts,5? Bandini mentioned Laur. Conv. Soppr. 146, 
"chartaceus in-quarto, in cuius prima pagina legitur nomen Petri Candidi”;84 
Conv. Soppr. 142, "codex graecus chartaceus in-quarto, elegantis scripturae, in 
cuius fronte nomen legitur Petri Candidi"? Bibl. Naz. Conv. Soppr. G.11.496, “qui 
fuit Petri Candidi”;86 Laur. Conv. Soppr. 164, “nitidissimus, in cuius prima pagina 
legitur Monasterii Angelorum Petrus Candidus’ "8? Conv. Soppr. 153, “diligen- 
ter exaratus, in cuius prima pagina legitur Monasterii Angelorum Petrus Can- 
didus”;88 Conv. Soppr. 150, whose ex libris is transcribed in the same way;?? and 
Conv. Soppr. 141, “optime servatus, qui fuit Petri Candidi”9° Bandini also listed 
some incunables and cinquecentine from the Eremo.?! He paid great attention 
to the ownership notes in the printed books as well, and occasionally men- 
tioned some marginalia? in the case of Florence, Biblioteca Marucelliana, 


80 Pollux ed.1502; and Stephanus of Byzantium ed. 1502. See Scapecchi 1994, 196; and below, 
n. 92. 

81 Maruc. B.1.19, vol. vii. On this work, see Ferraü 2002, 98-99. Its importance in the recon- 
struction of Pietro da Portico's library is highlighted by Scapecchi 19948, 194 and 1994b, 
19-21. 

82 The indication on the ex libris is absent from the notes Bandini took on Laur. Conv. 
Soppr. 143 (Maruc. B.1.19, vol. vu, fol. 1907) and 170 (fol. 191"). Among the codices Bandini 
described, Laur. Conv. Soppr. 127 (fol. 179") also occurs, which, as has been noticed above, 
n. 27, lacks the ownership note. Conversely, Laur. Conv. Soppr. 144 is not mentioned, even 
though it bears the ownership note at the bottom margin of fol. 21. 

83 See above, ns. 11, 56, and 74. 

84 Maruc. B.1.19, vol. vil, fol. 189”. See above, ns. 44 and 69. 

85 Maruc. B.1.19, vol. vir, fol. 190”. See above, ns. 4 and 70; and below, ὃ 4. 

86 Maruc. B.1.19, vol. vir, fol. 190. See above, ns. 43 and 72; and below, 88 4-5. 

87 Maruc. B.1.19, vol. vir, fol. 191". See above, ns. 42 and 66; and below, $$ 5, 7. 

88 = Maruc. B.1.19, vol. vir, fol. τοι”. See above, ns. 45 and 67; and below, ὃ 4. 

89 Maruc. B.1.19, vol. vir, fol. 192". See above, ns. 42 and 75; and below, § 3. 

go Maruc. B.1.19, vol. vil, fol. 193". See above, ns. 54 and 68; and below, § 5. 

91  Thelist of the printed books is on fols. 243'-258" and 279". 

92 This is the list of the printed books bearing the ownership note, quoted by Bandini 
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Inc. R.a.232M, containing Suidas’ Lexicon, he noticed, for instance, that “fu 
posseduto dal celebre Pietro Candido di cui sono le postille e note marginali."93 
Then, Bandini copied down one of Pietro’s notes on the top margin of fol. 1,94 
in which the monk mentioned the famous codex unicus of Hesychius, now 
Ms. Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, Marc. gr. Z. 622 (coll. 851): the 1514 
Aldine edition was based on this manuscript, owned by the Mantuan math- 
ematician Gian Giacomo Bardellone.® Pietro also mentioned a copy of the 
Etymologicum known then as Nica, preserved in the Convent of San Marco in 
Florence; this manuscript, which bears Angelo Poliziano's marginal notes, is 
today Ms. Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, San Marco 304.96 

A few years after Bandini's thorough description, the books stored in the 
Eremo—along with Pietro da Portico's books—together with the vast majority 


and so far identified. They include the Psalter Magl. C.5.7 (B.1.19, vol. vu, fol. 2515; see 
above, ns. 34 and 78) and four incunables from the Biblioteca Marucelliana: Suidas, Inc. 
R.a.232 (fols. 255"—256'; see above, n. 59); Simplicius, Inc. R.a.346 (fols. 255: and 257°; see 
above, ns. 32 and 79); Pollux, R.a.433 (fol. 2457-245"; see above, n. 80), and Thesaurus, 
Inc. R.a.631 (fols. 253"—254"; see above, n. 77). Even though he did not mention Pietro's 
name, Bandini also described a copy of Homer's editio princeps (fol. 252‘) and a 1497 
Aldine copy of Giovanni Crastone's lexicon (fol. 251"), which can be identified with Inc. 
A.4.111.28 (see above, n. 76) and Oxford, Bodleian Library, Bywater B.5.15, respectively; on 
the latter, see Gionta 2004 and Gionta 2005a. In order to encourage further studies on 
this topic, it is worthwhile to provide a list of the other incunables and cinquecentine 
that Bandini mentioned as belonging to Pietro da Portico but have not been identified 
yet: the Aldine editiones principes of Herodotus (ed. 1502; B.119 vol. vri, fol. 243": “fuit 
Petri Candidi") and Thucydides (ed. 1502; fol. 244": “cum nomine possessoris Petri Candidi 
in calce primae paginae”); the Aldine Greek Anthology (Florilegium ed. 1503; fol. 246: 
"esemplare bellissimo nel principio del quale si legge il nome di Pietro Candido"), and the 
1499 Etymologicum (see above, n. 60; fols. 251-252": “con molte postille greche di Pietro 
Candido, il di cui nome sta scritto nel margine inferiore della prima pagina"); the Milanese 
edition of Isocrates (ed. 1493; fol. 252": "colle iniziali delle orazioni colorite e con postille 
in rosso di Pietro Candido"; see above, n. 61); and the Latin Euclid (ed. 1482; fol. 279": "in 
pié di pagina il nome di Pietro Candido che ne fü il possessore"). 

93. Maruc. B.1.19, vol. VII, fols. 255"—2567. 

94 “Ἡσυχίου λεξικόν, accipio esse Mantuae, multo hoc utilius copiosiusque citra historias τοῦ 
Nu; Nicae magnum Etymologicum est in Divi Marci Bibliotheca quod fuit Politiani This 
note is also transcribed by Bandini 1791, 77; and Gionta 20058, 352. 

95 Hesychius ed. 1514. As a collaborator of Manuzio, Pietro da Portico may have known about 
the precious codex and the project of the Aldine typography on the text of Hesychius. On 
the manuscript and its history, see Speranzi 2014. 

96  Onthis manuscript and its presence in the San Marco library, see, e.g., Petitmengin and 
Ciccolini 2005, 303-304 no. 361. 
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of the books in Tuscan monasteries and convents, were caught in the upheavals 
following the suppression of the religious institutions after the imperial decree 
issued by the Napoleonic government on March 24, 1808; the decree also came 
into force in the Arno, Mediterraneo, and Ombrone Departments, in which 
Tuscany was divided.97 As is generally acknowledged, most of the classical and 
patristic manuscripts, along with the vast majority of Greek codices, converged 
in the Biblioteca Laurenziana.9* Only one manuscript owned by Pietro da Por- 
tico has been recognized in the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale,99 while several 
printed books reached the Biblioteca Marucelliana.!°° After 1861, because of 
the suppression of several religious institutions issued by the newly-formed 
Italian State, other books were moved from the Eremo to the Biblioteca Rilliana 
of Poppi.!?! 

As noted above, this overview seems to be coherent: ownership notes, let- 
ters, erudite notes, and inventories confirm one another. At least up until the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, Pietro da Portico's collection does not 
seem to have been scattered.!?? It was near the end of the sixteenth century 


97  Foranusefuloverview of the history of books after the suppression of religious institutions 
in Tuscany and Florence, with particular focus on manuscripts, see Bianchi et al. 2002, 3-- 
41, with bibliography. For a more general treatment, see Rossi 1998 and Rossi 2000. 

98 These books are described in Catalogo dei manoscritti scelti nelle biblioteche monastiche 
del Dipartimento dell'Arno dalla Commissione degli Oggetti d'Arte e Scienze, e dalla mede- 
sima rilasciati alla Pubblica Libreria Laurenziana: Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Lauren- 
ziana, Archivio Storico Biblioteca Laurenziana, 25, fols. 827-99". The manuscripts are here 
marked with a temporary shelfmark, which is also penciled on the initial flyleaves or the 
first pages. 

99 Catalogo dei manoscritti scelti nelle biblioteche monastiche del Dipartimento dell'Arno dalla 
Commissione degli oggetti darte e scienze, e dalla medesima rilasciati alla Pubblica Libre- 
ria Magliabechiana: Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Archivio Magliabechiano 
73. See also Indice dei manoscritti scelti nelle Biblioteche monastiche del Dipartimento 
dell'Arno dalla Commissione degli oggetti d'arti e scienze e dalla medesima rilasciati alla 
Pubblica Libreria Magliabechiana (manuscript, Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, 
Sala manoscritti e rari, Cataloghi, 1). 

100 Catalogo dei libri scelti nelle librerie delle soppresse corporazioni ecclesiastiche del Diparti- 
mento dell'Arno e dalla Commissione degli oggetti d'arte e scienze assegnati alla Pubblica 
Libreria Marucelliana: Florence, Biblioteca Marucelliana, D.569. 

101 Scapecchi1994a, 194, 196; and Scapecchi 2012, 46-47. 

102 Apparently, the 1491 excerpt manuscript described by Salvini, in inventory C and by 
Bandini (see above, ns. 11, 56, and 74), as well as Gaza's grammar and Chalcondyles' 
Erotemata described by Salvini (see above, ns. 52 and 53), were removed from the Eremo 
and dispersed at a later time. As for the printed copies, at least Crastone's Lexicon Graeco- 
Latinum in Bywater B.5.15 (see above, n. 92) should be mentioned. 
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that his manuscripts took different paths: perhaps shortly after his death, when 
the books were still in Santa Maria degli Angeli, or, as Francisco de Mendoza 
y Bovadilla's letter suggests, when they were already in Camaldoli.!9? We have 
noticed that the cardinal of Burgos possessed Ms. Skokl. Quarto 98 (and Ms. 
Brux. 4280—4283).1^^ Additionally, Benedetto Varchi, who was really close to the 
Angeli monastery and showed Camaldoli to the Cardinal, possessed Ms. Ricc. 
77, Which probably was included in the portion of his belongings inherited by 
Father Lorenzo Lenzi (1516-1571), Archbishop of Fermo, and therefore became 
part of the Riccardi family's collection! in ways that are still hard to trace. 
Similarly, in the sixteenth century, other codices of Pietro da Portico found 
new owners: Ms. Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. gr. 1381, con- 
taining works by Gregory of Corinth, Michael Apostolis, and George Choero- 
boscus, belonged to the scholar Fulvio Orsini (1529-1600), who also possessed 
Vat. gr. 1379, which, as already mentioned, transmits Callimachus' Hymns writ- 
ten by George Moschos during Pietro Candido's stay in Corfu.!?6 Moreover, 
a grammatical manuscript with the note "Monasterii Angelorum Petrus Can- 
didus" on the bottom margin of fol. 1", presently Ms. 11.D.12 of the Biblioteca 
Nazionale "Vittorio Emanuele 111” in Naples, was taken away from Orsini and 
given to Odoardo Farnese (1573-1626) and then to his family collection.107 
Ms. Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 59.18, containing Manuel 
Chrysoloras' comparisons between the two Romes and bearing Pietro da Por- 
tico's note erased from the bottom margin of fol. 1*, was included in the Medi- 
cean collection between 1510 and 1571.98 Ms. Laur. Plut. οἱ sup. 6, with scholia 


103 Seeabove, n. 36. 

104 See above, n. 37. 

105 On Varchi’s library, see, e.g., Prunai Falciani 1985 (18 no. 3 on Ricc. 77) and Scapecchi 
2007. To the lists of manuscripts bearing the ownership note “Bened. Varchii” we can add 
Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 31.19, containing Aristophanes’ Wealth 
and copied by Immanuel Rhousotas (on this scribe, see below, n. 12) with the ex libris 
erased on fol. 1”, as noticed by Pozzi 1966, 214 n. 1. 

106 See de Nolhac 1887, 171 and 354 no. 101. On the scribe of Vat. gr. 1381, which bears the 
note "Monasterii Angelorum Petrus Candidus" on the bottom margin of fol. 3", see below, 
n. 202. In Fulvio Orsini's inventory of Greek manuscripts, a "Chrysolora et altre cose 
grammaticale, tocco da Pietro Candido, ligato alla greca in corame rosso, in papiro in-8?" 
is also mentioned (see de Nolhac 1887, 345 no. 102). 

107 See de Nolhac 1887, 397 no. 5; Pernot 1979, 468, 479; Formentin 1995, XIII, XVII, 15-17; and 
Formentin 2008, 80. On this manuscript, see also below, ns. 156 and 202. 

108 This manuscript does not appear in the inventory of the books that belonged to Giovanni 
de’ Medici, which Fabio Vigili compiled between 1508 and 1510. Nevertheless, it has the 
usual chain binding characterizing the codices of the Plutei of the Biblioteca Laurenziana 
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vetera on Euripides’ tetrad, was part of the Gaddi family’s library and became 
part of the Biblioteca Laurenziana with the rest of the collection in 1755.19? Ms. 
Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Redi 15, which previously belonged 
to the scholar Francesco Redi from Arezzo (1626-1697), was bequeathed to the 
Laurenziana Library by his descendant Francesco Saverio Redi (1751-1820).1!0 
Ms. Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. gr. 1458, containing the 
Greek Paroemiographi and bearing the partly erased note "Monasterii Angelo- 
rum Petrus Candidus” on the bottom margin of fol. 2", was in the Vatican Library 
before 1618.!!! As of today, we do not know of the paths taken by Mss. 5608 and 
5641 of the Harley collection, founded in the eighteenth century thanks to the 
efforts of Robert and Edward Harley, first and second Earls of Oxford." 


when the collection was open to the public according to the will of the Grand Duke 
Cosimo I. See Speranzi 2010a, 232 n. 42; and below, § 4. 

109 SeeSperanzi 2013, 204-206 no. 8, with bibliography; and below, ὃ 4. 

110 On the origins of the Redi fund and the circumstances of its inclusion in the Biblioteca 
Laurenziana, see the brief remarks by Fratini and Zamponi 2004, 17-20, and the bibliogra- 
phy quoted therein. The following is a partial bibliography on Ms. Redi 15, which is one of 
the most frequently studied manuscripts among those who belonged to Pietro da Portico: 
Rostagno and Festa 1893, 219-220; Vogel-Gardthausen 189 and ns. 8, 257, 472, and 475; Ro- 
stagno 1898, 151; Oliver 1957; Pertusi 1962, 349 n. 1; Baldelli Cherubini 1972, 24; Schmitt, 1975, 
208; Bernardinello 1977, 266; Gamillscheg and Harlfinger 1978, 306; Bernardinello 1979, 59 
no. 43; Derron 1980, 241; ΕΟΚ, I/A nos. 22, 58, 114, 249; Branca 1983, 172; Eleuteri and Canart 
1991, 156—158 no. 63; Boter 1993, 168; Manfredini 1993, 1007; Scapecchi 19948, 194; Vendru- 
scolo 1994, 54 n. 79; Viti 1994, 315-317 no. 125 (description by Alessandro Daneloni); Dillon 
Bussi and Fantoni 1995, 88; Vendruscolo, 1995, 340-342, 346, 357-362; Vendruscolo 1996, 
8-9, 15 and passim; Boter 1999, 7, 40-42, 108-109; Melandri 1999, 116-123, 126; Gionta 2004; 
Malta 2004, 182 n. 2; Gionta 20058, 347 and n. 2; Gionta 2005b, 401 n. 1; Pontani 2005, 427; 
Speranzi 20060, 198; Ciccolella 2008, XXII n. 27, 155, 156, 159, 160, 164, 170-179, 181, and 182 
n. 74; Zorzi 2008, 71 n. 107; Stefec 2010, 136 n. 59; and Stefec 2013a, 22-23. See also below, 
$85-6. 

111 Bühler 1987, 243-244 and n. 78. On this manuscript, see also below, n. 202. 

112 Wright 1972, 126, does not help in renconstructing their origins, because he confuses Pier 
Candido Decembrio and Pietro da Portico (see above, n. 5). As has been shown above, 
ns. 52 and 102, Ms. Harley 5641, with Theodore Gaza's grammar written by Immanuel 
Rhousotas (RGK 1/A no. 154, 11/A no. 203, and 111/A no. 254) was probably still in Camaldoli 
at the time of Antonio Maria Salvini's visit. No information is available on Harley 5608, 
which bears the note "Monasterii Angelorum Petrus Candidus" on the bottom margin of 
fol. 1, with the first two words erased. On this manuscript, see below, n. 202. 
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3 A Manuscript with Cretan Decorations on the Edges and a 
Bilingual Codex 


Although new discoveries, of course, may enrich the shelves of Pietro da Por- 
tico’s library, it is possible to draw some conclusions from the manuscripts 
so far identified. Among these books, the vast majority of which were writ- 
ten by Pietro’s contemporaries, we can certainly single out the manuscripts he 
brought from Crete in 1496.!? For this purpose, before proceeding to a direct 
analysis of some of the fifteenth-century manuscripts bearing Pietro's owner- 
ship note, it seems appropriate to take a close look at two earlier manuscripts 
and, first of all, pay attention to Laur. Conv. Soppr. 127, a codex without ex 
libris that, as already noted, can be identified as one of the Cretan manuscripts 
Pietro Dolphin wrote about in his letter.!!^ 

This manuscript, written by only one hand, can be dated to the twelfth 
century and contains a series of homilies by John Chrysostom on the Gospel 
of John; it shared the same history of Pietro da Portico's books that were 
moved from Camaldoli to the Biblioteca Laurenziana.!5 The first element 
suggesting that Pietro owned this manuscript is a Latin note he wrote on a 
stub between fols. 21 and 22 in order to signal that the last folio of quire 4 
was misplaced at the end of quire 1.16 Moreover, an external detail, which so 
far has gone unobserved, indicates that the codex was part of the group of 
books that Pietro acquired in Crete." Like all the codices that belonged to 
Pietro da Portico and are now in Florence, Laur. Conv. Soppr. 127 today has a 
restored binding.!8 However, its edges are decorated with a pattern of circles 


113 This obvious inference is explicitly expressed, e.g., by Melandri 1999, 116; and Gionta 2004, 
247. 

114 The scanty bibliography available on this manuscript is listed above, n. 27. 

115 See above, ns. 28, 42, 64, and 82. 

116 The stub is pencil numbered as fol. 22a. The note is written in a cursive that may be easily 
compared to other samples of Pietro da Portico's Latin handwriting: see, e.g., the specimina 
in Gionta 1998, plates 1a—b (Laur. Conv. Soppr. 164, fols. 5" and 8', detail), and Gionta 2004, 
plates 1 (Laur. Redi 15, fol. 143), 2a-b (Laur. Conv. Soppr. 164, fol. 8", detail; Laur. Redi 15, 
fol. 31", detail), and 5 (Laur. Redi 15, fol. 14"). The note reads: “defficit charta una in hac 
parte, que est superius et posita in fine primi quinternionis et est gna." 

117 Stefec 20130, 44, at my suggestion. 

118 Thebinding of Laur. Conv. Soppr. 127 is recent (twentieth century, Florence, Masi-Andre- 
oni Bookbinders) and consists of boards with a leather spine. Some elements of the 
nineteenth-century binding and Camaldoli's onwership note are attached to the inside of 
the front cover (see above, n. 27). The other codices in the Conventi Soppressi collection 
owned by Pietro da Portico generally have nineteenth-century bindings dating after the 
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and weaves that has been identified on several manuscripts produced, carried 
or bound on the island of Crete in the second half of the fifteenth century.!? 
Actually, the decoration of the Laurentian manuscript (Pl. 6.1) is exactly the 
same as one from a manuscript recently studied by Rudolf Stefec: Vatican 
City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat Pal. gr. 254120 containing works by 
Hermogenes, Theophrastus, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus. This manuscript, 
which can be dated to the 1470s, was written by the Cretan Michael Lygizos 
and probably decorated by another Cretan scribe, who will be introduced 
later, George Gregoropoulos.!?! Moreover, the edges of Mss. Perugia, Biblioteca 
Comunale Augusta, 51 (A 51) and Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, C 120 inf., 
both written by Michael Apostolis and preserving their original bindings, have 
some particular affinities with the decoration of the edges of the Laurentian 
manuscript.!22 

Since the only Camaldolese closely related to Cretan intellectual circles we 
know of is Pietro da Portico, evidence seems convincing enough to support the 
belief that Chrysostom’s homilies of Laur. Conv. Soppr. 127 reached the Eremo 
library as part of Pietro’s inheritance. 

Secondly, it seems appropriate to focus on Laur. Conv. Soppr. 150 (Pl. 6.2), 
a bilingual codex containing the General (Catholic) Epistles (fols. 1-24"), the 


suppression of religious institutions (see above, n. 97), usually with boards made of hard 
paper, while the spine and the corner pieces are made of brown leather. Ms. Redi 15 also 
has the same kind of binding. 

119 On this topic, see Stefec 2012d and Stefec 2013b, with previous bibliography. It is possible 
to implement Stefec’s very detailed lists with, e.g., Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Lauren- 
ziana, Plut. 10.10, whose fols. 1” and 3277-327" have been restored by Aristoboulos Aposto- 
lis (as in my unpublished communication "Dalla libreria medicea privata alla libreria di 
San Lorenzo. Acquisti, doni, restauri di manoscritti greci" at the eighth Colloque Interna- 
tional de Paléographie grecque, Hamburg, 22-28 September 2013); Plut. 1112, written on 
fols. 139'-162* by Demetrius Damilas (I will dedicate a study to this manuscript, in which, 
on fol. 138", the name of Lorenzo Pasqualigo, consul of Venice in Crete, occurs amidst some 
Latin notes); and Neap. 11.D.12 (see above, n. 107, and below, ns. 156 and 202). 

120 Stefec 20124, 516, and plates VIa-c. 

121 On Michael Lygizos, see RGK, 1/A no. 282, 11/A no. 386, and 111/A no. 465. On George 
Gregoropoulos, see below, n. 150. Stefec 2012d, 516 n. 47, cautiously has suggested that the 
decoration of Vat. Pal. gr. 254 is to be ascribed to him. 

122 OnPerus.51 which I have not examined directly, see Hoffmann 1983, 105-110 (who recog- 
nized the hand of the so-called Anonymus Harvardianus in the manuscript) and plate 5 
(reproduction of the teil-edge). Hoffman also signals some affinities between this manu- 
script and Ambr. C 120 inf. (see also Stefec 2013b, 44). For bibliography on Apostolis, see 
above, n. 1. 
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Revelation (fols. 24-53"), and the Pauline Epistles (fols. 53'-150"), whose pres- 
ence in Pietro da Portico's collection is certified by the usual ownership note.!23 
In the past, this manuscript was generally dated to the eleventh century;7^ no 
place of origin has been suggested so far. Only Paolo Radiciotti, who dated it to 
the fourteenth century, inserted Ms. Conv. Soppr. 150 in a list of “codici digrafici 
di età umanistico-rinascimentale,” implicitly suggesting an Italian origin.?5 On 
the last folio of the codex (150), originally left blank, a Latin hand wrote in can- 
celleresca script a series of six obituaries that have so far remained unnoticed, 
in which names of Cretan people and churches occur. Reading the obituaries 
is now difficult: most probably, a chemical reagent was applied to this folio in 
recent times to make the faded notes more visible. However, it is still possible to 
read of the death of a nun, Frasia de’ Frosini: she passed away on March 11, 1331, 
i.e., in the last year of Mario Morosini's rule, who was Duke of Candia between 
1329 and 1331. Frasia was buried in the church of Agia Kyriaki, in Candia:!*6 


MCCC?XxXI? mensis marci die x1? indictione quartadecima obiit Frassia 
de Frossini monacha sancte Dominice filia mee nene et fuit sepellita in 
dicta ecclesia sancte Dominice tempore magnifici domini Marii Mauroceno 
duchae [...] in ultimo anno sui regiminis. 


This and other obituaries are proof of the early presence of the manuscript on 
the island, where it might have remained up until Pietro da Portico brought it to 
Italy. This reconstruction allows us to feasibly hypothesize that Ms. Laur. Conv. 
Soppr. 150 was produced in Crete, in Latin-Greek circles, most certainly before 
the death of Sister Frasia.!2” A palaeographical analysis suggests the thirteenth 
century, within the first half, as the date for both portions of the text, the Latin 


123 See above, ns. 42, 75, and 89. 

124 Rostagno and Festa 1893, 161, followed by Aland 1994, 83 no. 620. 

125  Radiciotti 2006, 51 and plate 6 (reproduction of fol. 24"). 

126 On the location of the church of Agia Kyriaki, see, e.g., Gerola 1918, 24 no. II. 24, 26 no. II. 
18, 27 no. IV. 38, and 32 no. VI. 27; and the more recent study by Kaklamanis and Lampakis 
2003, 201. 

127 The production technique adopted in Laur. Conv. Soppr. 150 corresponds to the one 
adopted in other fourteenth-century Cretan bilingual manuscripts analyzed by De Grego- 
rio 2002, 58 (see also De Gregorio 1993), in which the Greek part of the text was generally 
written before the Latin one. Whereas the ratio between rules and written lines is almost 
uniform in the Greek columns (rules 32/lines 32), a space is often left blank at the end of 
the Latin columns, in order to guarantee correspondence in the text. Moreover, at the end 
of the Greek columns, Latin catchwords were added as aids to the scribe who intervened 
in alater moment. 
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(a littera textualis with characteristics that are old even for a peripheral area) 
and the Greek (a traditional and conservative minuscule resembling some 
thirteenth-century bilingual manuscripts, such as the Psalter of Ms. Venice, 
Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, Marc. gr. 1.26 [= 1120]).128 


4 Between Florence and Candia 


When we move to the manuscripts that are datable to the fifteenth century,2? 
we safely can exclude from the praeclara librorum suppellectilis some codices 
that the handwriting, the biographies of the scribes, and the watermarks reveal 
as exquisitely Italian. This applies to the collection of letters in Laur. Conv. 
Soppr. 153,39 ascribed to the hand of Demetrius Xanthopoulos (Pl. 6.3)?! 
written on paper, whose watermarks send us back to Central Italy in the first 
half of the century;?? or to Chrysoloras' Comparison of Old and New Rome 
of Ms. Laur. Plut. 59.18,183 ascribed to Demetrius Damilas (Pl. 6.4),31 whose 


128 On Marc. gr. 1.26 (= 1120), see De Gregorio 2002, 110-113 and plates 23-24. I warmly thank 
Stefano Zamponi for helping me confirm the date here suggested and providing me with 
precious information on the characteristics of the littera textualis of Laur. Conv. Soppr. 150. 

129 Itseemsimportant to warn the reader that the following sections ($$ 4-6) concern only 
manuscripts presently in Florence, i.e., the only ones I was able to study directly and 
thoroughly. I shall refer to codices preserved in other locations when it is appropriate, 
quoting data inferred from bibliographies and reproductions mentioned in the footnotes. 
Part of the information here presented is conveniently available in table 2. 

130 Onthis manuscript, see above, n. 45. 

131 Sicher 1957, 38 thought that Laur. Conv. Soppr. 153 was written by the same hand as 
Ms. Vienna, Ósterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Phil. gr. 264, later identified by Canart 
1977-1979, 337, as Demetrius Damilas (on Damilas, see below). Canart 1977-1979, 285 n. 4, 
rejected Sicherl’s hypothesis. The attribution to Xanthopoulos was briefly suggested in 
Speranzi 2012a, 349 n. 55; the reader can now verify it, comparing plate 6.3 of this study 
with the specimen in ΕΟΚ 1/C, table 98. On the scribe, see ΚΟΚ 1/A no. 98, Π/Α no. 132, 
111/A no. 166. The attribution of Ms. Milan, Bibloteca Ambrosiana, D 528 inf. (Quintus of 
Smyrna) to Xanthopoulos, suggested in Speranzi 2012a, 349 n. 55, was proposed by Lorena 
De Faveri in Fiaccadori and Eleuteri 1996, 78 no. 72; recent studies, however, have still 
mistakenly attributed this manuscript to Michael Apostolis (see, e.g., Ciolfi 2013, LXXX, 
LXXXII). On Xanthopoulos, see now Martinelli Tempesta 20158, 271-278. 

132 Seetable 2. 

133 Bandini 1768, col. 536. 

134 The attribution of Laur. Plut. 59.18 to Damilas was briefly suggested in Speranzi 20108, 
232 n. 32. The reader can now verify this attribution by comparing PI. 6.3 in this article 
with plate 4 in Canart 1977-1979, which reproduces fol. 256: of Vatican City, Biblioteca 
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watermarks date to the beginning of the sixteenth century.!85 However, as is 
well known, Damilas was in Rome from 1490 to at least February 1506, when 
the last information about him is found.!86 Moreover, many details lead to 
the conclusion that the the second unit of the composite manuscript Laur. 
Conv. Soppr. 142, containing the scholia vetera on Sophocles,!37 was acquired 
in Italy: the Florentine Lorenzo Ciatti transcribed the scholia on a paper whose 
watermarks were a distinctive trait of fifteenth-century Tuscan production.!88 
The scribe's biography,!89 the paper used, and textual influences mark this unit 
as an exquisitely Florentine product.!*° 

The matter is much more complex with the other units that are part of 
this composite manuscript—that is, fols. 1-40, with scholia vetera on Sopho- 
cles’ Ajax and Electra written all together by Apostolis, Janus Lascaris, and a 
scribe elsewhere defined as the Anonymus Florentinus, and fols. 151-182, with 
the Women of Trachis copied by Apostolis!4!—as well as the other units and 


Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. gr. 1890: both manuscripts seem to share ductus, variants, and 
ligatures. Canart 1977-1979, 336 (repr. 2008, 506), considered Vat. gr. 1890, fols. 254-293 
(along with the quire of this codex now in Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, 4804) as a possible 
outcome of Damilas’ stay in Rome. For more information and bibliography on Damilas, 
in addition to Canart 1977-1979 (repr. 2008), see RGK 1/A no. 93, 11/A no. 127, 111/A no. 160; 
and Martinelli Tempesta 2013, 137. 

135 See Pl. 6.2. 

136 Canart 1977-1979, 281-284 (repr. 2008, 451-454). If Laur. Plut. 59.18 was actually produced 
in Rome, Pietro da Portico might have acquired it during his stay in 1507 (for more 
information, see Gionta 2003). 

137 For more bibliographical information on this manuscript, see above, ns. 4 and 70. 

138 See table 2. On the watermarks of late fifteenth-century Florentine manuscripts, see 
Speranzi 2013, 48-52, and the bibliography quoted therein. 

139 On Ciatti, along with RGK 11/A no. 323 and 111/A no. 380, see Speranzi 20060, 204 n. 47; 
Speranzi 2010d, 330 n. 53; and my description of Ricc. 17 in the database Manus online 
(last accessed March 6, 2014). 

140 According to Turyn 1952, 187, the unit is a copy of Ms. Paris, Bibliothèque nationale 
de France, gr. 2799, written by young Marcus Musurus in Florence between 1492 and 
1494/1495. Since Musurus most certainly brought this codex with him when he left Flo- 
rence, Ciatti, whose activity is exclusively documented in Tuscany, must have had access to 
it during those years only (on Par. gr. 2799 and its history, see Speranzi 2013, 222—224 no. 16). 

141 See Speranzi 2013, 12 n. 4, 66-69, 86-87, 93, 95, 134, and 362. According to Turyn 1952, 187, 
Unit 1is a direct copy, albeit partial, of Ms. Florence, Biblioteca Laurenziana, Plut. 32.9, i.e., 
the most authoritative codex (L) of Sophocles’ manuscript tradition, which by the end of 
the fifteenth century already formed part of the library of the Florentine convent of San 
Marco (see Ullman and Stadter 1972, 263 no. 1197 and 279 no. M136; and Petitmengin and 
Ciccolini 2005, 300 no. 341). 
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manuscripts owned by Pietro da Portico in which the work of Aristoboulos 
Apostolis can be traced. This is the specific case with units 4-6 of Ricc. 77 
(fols. 129-198), the outcome of the combined work of Aristoboulos, Caesar 
Strategos, and Marcus Musurus, containing Euripides’ Electra and Sophocles’ 
Philoctetes and Oedipus at Colonus.!^? We can also mention Laur. Plut. 91 sup. 6, 
with scholia vetera on Euripides’ tetrad, in which Apostolis could profit from the 
help of Musurus and the Argive Michael Souliardos.!43 Finally, we can include 
Unit 3 of Bibl. Naz. Conv. Soppr. G.11.496 (fols. 102-113), with excerpts from 
Books 3-6, 10, 13, and 15 of Eusebius' Preparation for the Gospel, all written 
by Aristoboulos.!44 Codicological, palaeographic, and textual analyses suggest 
that these materials date to the years between 1492 and 1494/1495, at the time 
when many scribes who took part in their production were staying with Janus 
Lascaris in Florence.!45 Therefore, on the one hand, it seems legitimate to think 
that Pietro da Portico acquired these manuscripts in Italy. On the other hand, 
one cannot rule out the hypothesis that several groups of quires left Florence 
along with scattered groups of Lascaris' disciples, who had to leave after the 
rise of Charles v111;!*6 these quires, left in the hands of Aristoboulos Apostolis, 
may have eventually reached Crete. On the island, Apostolis may have given 
them to Pietro, along with the copy of Sophocles’ Electra of Ricc. 77 (fols. 65- 
100; Unit 2),^7 concluded in Candia on January 22, 1496, and the other most 
certainly Cretan units of this codex, i.e., current fols. 1-64 and 101-128, which 
contain a copy of the Aiax, another incomplete copy of the Electra, and the 
Antigone (Units 1-3).148 


142 See Speranzi 2006b, 198-208; and Speranzi 2013, 206-208 no. 9. 

143 Speranzi 2013, 204-206 no. 8. On Michael Souliardos, see, e.g., references and bibliography 
in RGK I/A, no. 286, 11/A, no. 392, and 111/A, no. 468, along with the observations in Speranzi 
2013, 34 n. 36, 49, 60-63, 64 n. 84, 68-69, 71-72, 76, 78 n. 155, 79, 83, 87-88, 91, 95-96, 99, 
104, 149 n. 18, 361, and 370. As of today, a census of the codices documenting Souliardos’ 
activity has not been made. 

144 Harlfinger 1976, 346, has identified Apostolis’ writing in Conv. Soppr. G.11.496 (without 
indicating the folios where it appears). Olivieri's mention of Eusebius’ excerpts included 
in this manuscript (1897, 417-418) is to be integrated with the descriptions provided in the 
ABC (Antica Biblioteca Camaldolese) database. 

145 Speranzi' observations (2013, 54-68 and passim) can be supplemented with the hitherto 
unpublished information concerning the watermarks of fols. 102-113 of Bibl. Naz. Conv. 
Soppr. G.11.496, which are equivalent to Harlfinger Aigle 27 (Florence, 1493, Marcus Musu- 
rus; see Harlfinger 1974-1980, s.v. and below, table 2). 

146 For more information and bibliography on this topic, see Speranzi 2013, 97-100. 

147 Seeabove, §1. 

148 It is impossible to determine when exactly Mss. Ricc. 77, Laur. Conv. Soppr. 142, and 
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5 George Gregoropoulos and the Others 


The watermarks in Unit 3 of Ricc. 77 (fols. 101-128), a Balance similar to Bri- 
quet 2588, conventionally indicated as D, allow us to establish some inter- 
esting relations with other codices owned by Pietro da Portico.^? The same 
watermarks are indeed found in their twin variants in at least four codices 
that belonged to Pietro. Most of these manuscripts were copied by the Cretan 
priest George Gregoropoulos (d. 1501),? the father of two scribes who were 
active between the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries: John, one of the most 
frequent collaborators of Aldo Manuzio,!>! and Manuel (d. 1532), who is also 
known for his activity as a notary.!52 Their handwriting, as is widely acknowl- 
edged, is classifiable as a late fifteenth-century remnant of the graphic tradition 
τῶν Ὁδηγῶν. The handwriting of the three Gregoropouloi is similar5? due to 


Bibl. Naz. Conv. Soppr. G.11.496, all of which can be defined as composite homogenetic 
manuscripts, reached their current form. Nevertheless, Pietro da Portico may have been 
responsible for the ultimate arrangement of the different units (see also below, § 6). The 


m 


note “quinterni ις” he wrote on fol. 1* of Laur. Conv. Soppr. 142 proves that Pietro was the 
one who initially reunited Units 1 (fols. 1-44) and 2 (fols. 45-150); only later was Unit 3 
added to this codex (fols. 151-182). It is possible to provide at least a terminus post quem, 
which is suggested by some signatures with Arabic numerals on the quires, dating from 
the first half of the sixteenth century. Although most of them were lost in the trimming 
of the folios for the binding, some are still visible in the center of the bottom margin of 
fols. 151" (18), 159" (19), and 167” (20). 

149 Fora more complete overview of the watermarks in the manuscripts mentioned below 
and the appropriate references to repertoria, see table 2. 

150 See ΚΟΚ 1/A no. 58, 11/A no. 78, and 111/A no. 98. It seems appropriate to add to this 
bibliography (where Aalberts 1995 deserves a special mention) Kaklamanis and Lampakis 
2003, ad indicem. 

151 Onjohn Gregoropoulos, not included in ΕΟΚ, see Manoussakas 1976, 17-28; Manoussakas 
1982 (with plate 21); Mondrain 1995; Sicherl 1997, 85, 103, 110, 190, 308-309, 349-350, 
plates 7-8; Chatzopoulou 2010, 203-205; and Stefec 2013c, $4 (I thank the author for 
allowing me to read his work before publication). 

152 On Manuel, in addition to what is mentioned in ΕΟΚ 1/A no. 249, 11/A no. 342, and 111/A 
no. 41, see Kaklamanis and Lampakis 2003 and Stefec 2013c. Below, I suggest some new 
attributions to Manuel. 

153 On the “Gregoropoulos-Schrift” as a late remnant of the tradition τῶν Ὁδηγῶν, see, e.g., 
Harlfinger 1977, 333 (with information on George and Manuel Gregoropoulos); and RGK 
1/B nos. 58, 249. A thorough analysis of the writing of these three copyists lies outside the 
purpose of this paper. Indeed, a detailed study of variants and ligatures, starting from their 
signed autographs, also should take into account the samples in cursive script that at least 
are known for Manuel (see the specimina in Kaklamanis and Lampakis 2003). 
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a sort of mimetic phenomenon that can be found in other “dynasties” of 
humanist and Renaissance scribes.!54 

As Eleonora Melandri has pointed out,155 D-watermarks occur in Unit 1 of 
Laur. Conv. Soppr. 144, signed on fol. 105” by George Gregoropoulos and con- 
taining the chapters on the noun (fols. 17-86") and the verb (fols. 86-105”) of 
Constantine Lascaris’ grammar.!56 The same watermarks can be found in Unit 4 
(fols. 129-164) of Laur. Conv. Soppr. 164, with Manuel Moschopoulos' Technolo- 
gia ad Homerum, equally copied by Gregoropoulos,!5”7 as well as in fols. 116-- 
123 and 132-157 of Unit 6 of the composite manuscript Laur. Redi 15, with the 
Greek Janua also signed by George.!58 We can add to these manuscripts with 
D-watermarks the first unit of Laur. Conv. Soppr. 141 (fols. 1-234):!59 it contains 
the Συλλογὴ ὀνομάτων Ἀττικῶν attributed to Manuel Moschopoulos, the De con- 
structione nominum et verborum attributed to the same author, and Thomas 
Magister's Ecloga nominum et verborum Atticorum.9? With the help of Pl. 6.5, 


154 Among the several possible examples, at least the case of the Eparco family, studied in 
Mondrain 2000a and 2000b, should be mentioned. 

155 Melandri 1999, 16-117. 

156 Fora bibliography on this manuscript, see above, n. 51. On the scribe of Unit 2, see below 
in this section. Pietro da Portico also owned Neap. 11.D.12, equally attributed to George 
Gregoropoulos (Formentin 1995, 16; see also Formentin 2008, 80) and containing the parts 
of Lascaris' grammar omitted in Laur. Conv. Soppr. 144, as well as the recensio brevior of 
George Scholarios' grammar (see also the description in Formentin 1995, 15-17). The close 
textual and graphic relations between the Florentine and the Neapolitan manuscripts do 
not extend to the codicological aspect: according to Formentin's analysis, the Neapolitan 
manuscript is written on paper with watermarks representing a Fleur identical to Briquet 
6464 (Venice 1499, Udine 1504). 

157 The watermark has been signaled by Melandri 1999, 116, to whom we also owe the attribu- 
tion to George Gregoropoulos. Contrary to Melandri, I do believe that fols. 1647, 1. 12-164”, 
l.7 might have been written by someone else, even though they were inspired by the same 
graphic model, while fol. 164", ls. 8-37, is of a third scribe. 

158 Some apparent discrepancies between the information provided here on Redi 15 and the 
information provided in Melandri 1999, 116—117, stem from the fact that Melandri followed 
the numbers penciled by Francesco Del Furia, while I follow the numbers written in red 
ink by Enrico Rostagno, which is the only correct numeration. For a bibliography on this 
manuscript, see above, n. 110. 

159 Fora bibliography on this manuscript, see above, n. 54. D occurs on fols. 185-200. For the 
other watermarks occurring in the unit, see below and table 2. 

160 As pointed out in Gionta 20050, 401-403 and plate 1, Pietro da Portico quoted the ZvA- 
Aoyy ὀνομάτων Ἀττικῶν and Thomas Magister's Ecloga in a marginal note to the copy of 
Crastone's lexicon of Oxford, Bywater B.5.15, f. ΜΙ ("Tu lege et Amórion. Item Atticam 
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which reproduces fol. 1" of Laur. Conv. Soppr. 141, readers will be able to recog- 
nize the hand of one of George's son, Manuel:8! the general impression is that 
his writing is really similar to his father’s, only longer and more overabundant. 
This identification is confirmed by variants and ligatures: for example, alpha 
with the paraphe when joined to the next letter!62 capital pi with wavy hor- 
izontal strokes while the vertical ones are lengthened under the next line in 
the ligature pi-omicron,!® capital gamma joined with the next letter through a 
small circle,6^ and the tachygraphic form of καί.165 

In addition to D-watermarks, Laur. Conv. Soppr. 141 (Unit 1) presents three 
watermarks that are interesting for the purpose of this reconstruction: a Cloche 
similar to no. 31 of Dieter and Johanna Harlfinger's catalogue (marked as A);166 
another Balance similar to no. V1.251 of Gerhard Piccard's catalogue (Β) 167 and, 
finally, a Boeuf similar to the one classified as Boeuf 41 (C) by the Harfingers.!6? 

Watermark A occurs identically in Unit 1 of Bibl. Naz. Conv. Soppr. G.11.496, 
which contains Pseudo-Maximus' Loci communes subscribed by George Gre- 


dialecton"). I believe that Laur. Conv. Soppr. 141 is to be intended as the manuscript Pietro 
wrote about in this marginal note. 

161 Iam grateful to Rudolf Stefec for confirming my attribution. I have based my hypotheses 
on the following specimina of signed autographs or manuscripts that already have been 
identified as Manuel's: Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, gr. 1884, fol. 158" (Kaklama- 
nis and Lampakis 2003); Nelahozeves, Lobkovická Roudnická Knihovna, v1.Fe.43 (Olivier 
and Monégier du Sorbier 1983, plate 10a); and Vienna, Ósterreichische Nationalbibliothek, 
Hist. στ. 14, fol. 18" (RGK 1/C, table 249; and Kaklamanis and Lampakis 2003). Florence, Bi- 
blioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 70.21 (Herodian: RGK 1/A, nr. 249) has been used as 
an additional term of comparison. The comparison with Par. gr. 1884, which, on fol. 331”, 
bears the subscriptio “τέλος δ᾽ ἔλαβε ἥδε βίβλος σὺν Θεῷ παρὰ Μανουὴλ τοῦ Γρηγοροπούλου 


DE) 


ἐν Claw’, ἡλίου κύκλος ια’ σελήνης ιθ, ἰνδυκτιῶνος ç” (= 1503; Kaklamanis and Lampakis 2003, 
o0"), has been particularly useful. 

162 PI. 6.5, |. 11; Par. gr. 1884, fol. 1587, |. 6 (Kaklamanis and Lampakis 2003). 

163 Pl. 6.5, |. 4 (πολύ); Par. gr. 1884, fol. 158", l. 15 (ἀποδοῦναι; Kaklamanis and Lampakis 2003). 

164 PI. 6.5, 1. 10; Par. gr. 1884, fol. 158", |. 20 (Kaklamanis and Lampakis 2003). 

165 Pl. 6.5, 1.6; Par. gr. 1884, fol. 158", |. 4 (Kaklamanis and Lampakis 2003). For another form of 
the abbreviation used by Manuel, see below. 

166 This watermark occurs on fols. 41-48 of Laur. Conv. Soppr. 141. See Harlfinger, Wasser- 


zeichen, s.v. 





167 Bis predominant in the unit and occurs on fols. 1-32, 49-50, 55-56, 59-62, and 83-86. See 
Piccard (1978), s.v. 

168 C occurs on fols. 33-40, 123-126, 161-162, and 67-168; Harlfinger, Wasserzeichen, s.v. In 
order to confirm the suggested attribution of Laur. Conv. Soppr. 141 to Manuel Gregoropou- 
los, it is worth noticing that, in Harlfinger's inventory, the sample for watermark Boeuf 41 
is Par. gr. 1884, signed by this scribe (see above, n. 161). 
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goropoulos (fol. 99*),!59 and in Unit 2 of Laur. Conv. Soppr. 144,0 which con- 
tains a shortened version of Lascaris’ grammar written by a scribe who has hith- 
erto remained anonymous; Leonardus Achates printed this version in Vicenza 
in about 1489.!7 In this case, it is also possible to identify Manuel Gregoropou- 
los’ hand (PL 6.6): the writing is seemingly denser and smaller than in Laur. 
Conv. Soppr. 141 (Pl. 6.5). However, a counterpart can be found in the available 
specimina, in which general and particular elements occur: to name but a few, 
the writing is much more exuberant than George's, the letter alpha at the end 
of the line is closed in an exquisitely old cancelleresca fashion,!72 and the tachy- 
graphic καί is joined to the next letter at the beginning of the line.!?3 
Watermark B occurs in Unit 5 of Laur. Redi 15, containing letters by Michael 
Apostolis,!7* while C occurs in Unit 3 of Laur. Conv. Soppr. 164, containing 
excerpts from various ancient authors;!”5 Thomas Bitzimanos, a scribe who is 
known among the collaborators of Michael Apostolis and his son Aristoboulos, 
has written both units.!/6 Gamillscheg and Harlfinger have suggested the iden- 
tification in Laur. Redi 15,7" while the reader can verify this identification in 
Laur. Conv. Soppr. 164 at Pl. 6.7 and compare the published specimina." Bitzi- 
manos' handwriting also can be interpreted as a late fifteenth-century example 


169 As for the presence of Pseudo-Maximus' Florilegium in Crete, it seems appropriate to 
mention at least Ms. Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 59.20, signed by 
Michael Apostolis on the island after 1453 (fol. 107"), while the repairs are to be attributed 
to his son Aristoboulos (fols. 3-3” and 1-11"). An interlinear Latin translation occurs on 
many folios of this manuscript. Fol. 110”, which has been left blank, contains the note “ὁ 
Γεώργιος ἔλαβεν ἀργύριον παρὰ τοῦ πατρός Lov.” 

170 A occurs on fols. 114-122 of Laur. Conv. Soppr. 144 and fols. 38-48 of Bibl. Naz. Conv. Soppr. 
G.11.496. 

171 Lascaris ed. 1489. 

172 Pl. 6.6, l. 1; Vind. Hist. gr. 14, fol. 18", col. A, l. 19 (RGK 1/C, table 249; and Kaklamanis and 
Lampakis 2003). This feature is common to many contemporary handwritings: e.g., that 
of Caesar Strategos, as shown in the specimina in Speranzi 2008, plates 5.2-7. 

173 ΕΙ. 6.6, |. 1; Par. gr. 1884, fol. 158”, 1. 12 (Kaklamanis and Lampakis 2003). 

174 B occurs on fols. 56-71 of Laur. Redi 15; a bibliography on this manuscript is listed above, 
n. 110. 

175 C occurs throughout Unit 3. On this manuscript, see above, n. 42, and below, $$ 6-7. 

176 See, e.g., the references in RGK 1/A no. 141, 11/A no. 187, and 111/A no. 236, as well as the new 
attributions in Martinelli Tempesta 2013, 140. Fols. 4-214” of Ms. Laur. Plut. 10.14 also can 
be attributed to Bitzimanos; to my knowledge, this attribution is unprecedented. 

177 RGKI/A no.14. 

178 See, e.g., Wittek 1967, table 41 (Ms. Brussels, Bibliothèque Royale “Albert 1°; 129411295, 
p. 26); and RGK 1/C, plate 141 (Vienna, Ósterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Phil. gr. 81, 
fol. 3o"). 
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of the tradition τῶν Ὁδηγῶν,”9 with morphologic characteristics, such as cap- 
ital alpha with a particularly stressed oblique stroke,!8? capital beta,'®! and tau 
with two strokes and two movements, the horizontal stroke being curved and 
asymmetric to the axis.!82 Obviously, the fact that the same watermarks and 
scribes occur in so many instances is useful in establishing a thick web of rela- 
tions between the different codices that belonged to Pietro da Portico and in 
suggesting their common Cretan origin. 

We can further broaden this overview taking into account another water- 
mark that is similar but not identical to Balance D (and therefore marked as 
D!) and occurs in Unit 2 of Laur. Conv. Soppr. 170,!83 containing Tzetzes’ scholia 
on Lycophron's Alexandra.!84 In these folios (Pf. 6.8), it is possible to recognize 
the hand of another Cretan copyist, Antonios Damilas,!85 who placed his sig- 
nature at the end of Unit 2 of Laur. Redi 15, containing Simplicius’ commentary 
on Epictetus’ Enchiridion, localizing it therefore in Crete.196 


179 Harlfinger 1977, 334. 

180 Pl. 6.7, |. 25; Vind. Phil. gr. 81, fol. 3o", e.g., l. 7 (κοκ 1/C, plate 141). 

181 PI. 6.7, e.g. l. 3; Vind. Phil. gr. δι, fol. 80”, |. 20 (RGK 1/C, plate 141). 

182 PI. 6.7, l. 18; Vind. Phil. gr. 81, fol. 3o", e.g., 1. 23 (RGK 1/C, plate 141). 

183 Watermark D! is on fols. 123-138 of Unit 2 of Laur. Conv. Soppr. 170 (see above, n. 29). 

184 Unit 1 contains the text of the Alexandra written by George Komatas (Alexandrou). 
Sicherl 1957, 91, proposed to identify this scribe, whom he believed to be anonymous, 
with the copyist of three manuscripts (Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, gy. Z. 218 
[= 719] and gr. Z. 244 [= 620]; and Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, gr. 1868), 
later attributed to Komatas in Mioni 1981, 332 and 358-359; and RGK 11/A, no. 72. On 
Komatas, see RGK I/A no. 54, 11/A no. 72, and 111/A no. 89; and, more recently, Saint- 
Guillain 2009 and Martinelli Tempesta 2013, 138. As for fols. 1-3" and 214, l. 5-216" of 
Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 10.14 (see above, n. 176) and fols. 127-101" 
of Plut. 31.13, the attribution to Komatas seems unprecedented. The sixteenth-century 
restorer Francesco Zanetti supplemented fols. 1027-124” of Plut. 31.13, whose interesting 
palaeographic features will be analyzed in a future study. 

185 On Antonios Damilas, see, e.g., the references in ΕΟΚ I/A, no. 22, 11/A no. 30, and 111/A 
no. 34; and Kaklamanis and Lampakis 2003, ad indicem. The identification seems obvious 
when comparing Laur. Conv. Soppr. 170 with the published specimina of Damilas' writing, 
such as those from Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Reg. Pii 11 17, fol. 16” (RGK 
1/6, plate 22) and Laur. Redi 15, fols. 14" and 31" (Gionta 2004, plates 1, 2b). Moreover, in Ms. 
Vat. Reg. Pii 1117, Damilas wrote scholia on Lycophron associated with a unit containing 
the text of the Alexandra written by George Gregoropoulos (ΕΟΚ 111/A no. 98), as if his 
cursive writing was more suited for the commentary, while the text needed the hand of a 
"colleague" who was able to adapt more easily to a calligraphic standard: Gregoropoulos 
in the Vatican and George Komatas in the Laurentian manuscripts. 


w 


186 The subscriptio is on fol. 31” and reads: “Αντώνιος Μεδιολανεὺς καὶ ταύτην THY βύβλον ἐν 
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Finally, it is important to pay attention to the watermark representing a 
hand wearing a glove surmounted by a flower (or a star), which is character- 
istic of Genoa’s paper production. Martin Wittek, in his groundbreaking 1953 
study, identified this watermark as characteristic of the manuscripts produced 
in Crete in the last decades of the century.!8” Indeed, on the one hand, if one 
were to consider the similar variants of this watermark, the number of cross- 
references between the units of Pietro da Portico’s codices would grow expo- 
nentially.!88 On the other hand, by focusing only on the identical watermarks 
occurring in more than one unit, it can be noticed that the Main in Wittek's 
repertory from Ms. Brussels, Bibliothèque Royale “Albert 1°” 18170-18173 (F), 
signed by Aristoboulos Apostolis in Candia in 1489, is in Unit 1 of Ricc. 77 
(fols. 1-64), with the Ajax and an incomplete Electra, attributed to Aristobou- 
los in Vitelli's description,!®° as well as in Unit 9 of Laur. Redi 15 (fols. 190-205), 
with the Batrachomyomachia, which has been reattributed to this scribe only 
recently.19° 

In addition to the watermarks, the handwriting of Cretan scribes provide 
important information. In Units 1-2 of Laur. Conv. Soppr. 164, containing the 
translation of Cicero’s On old age by Theodore Gaza and Herodian’s History, one 
can acknowledge the work of Immanuel Zacharides (Pl. 6.9), which has never 
been signaled previously. Zacharides also copied part of Sophocles’ Oedipus the 
King of Unit 4 of Bibl. Naz. Conv. Soppr. G.11.496! and Unit 7 of Laur. Redi 15, 


Κρήτῃ ἐξέγραψε μισθωθεὶς χρήμασι” On Pietro da Portico's marginal notes in this unit, see 
Gionta 2003. 

187 Inaddition to Wittek1953, 296, see, e.g., the watermarks listed in Harlfinger, Wasserzeichen, 
in the series Main 10-26, and the observations in Speranzi 2013, 30-31. 

188 See table 2. 

189 Fora bibliography on this manuscript, see above, n. 1. 

190 This attribution, which I suggested during the seminar “Verso il millenario Camaldolese" 
in Florence (2011), has been confirmed by Stefec 2013a, 26. A Batrachomyomachia written 
by Aristoboulos and generally ignored is also in Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, F 40 sup., 
a composite manuscript that probably belonged to him and deserves a more careful 
study. There, in addition to fols. 37-16", containing the short Pseudo-Homeric poem, 
Aristoboulos wrote fols. 122", 124", and 181—208", as well as some marginal notes, such 
as those on fols. 68-69". Martinelli Tempesta 2013, 138, and 140, has also recognized the 
hands of George Tzangaropoulos (RGK 1/A no. 72, 11/A no. 93, and 111/A no. 121) on fols. 211-- 
98", and Thomas Bitzimanos on fols. 125'—164' (see above, n. 176). 

191 OnZacharides, see RGK 1/A, no. 14, 11/A no. 146, and r11/A no. 189. This identification is pos- 
sible through a simple comparison with the published reproductions of his handwriting, 
which include, e.g., Ms. Brussels, Bibliothèque Royale “Albert 1°"; 3529, fol. 240" (Wittek 
1967, plate 47) and Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Pal. gr. 149, fol. 162" (RGK 
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with the version of the Disticha Catonis attributed to Maximus Planudes.!92 We 
can attribute to Manuel Gregoropoulos a Pseudo-Chrysostomic Interpretatio 
orationis dominicae, which is in Unit 2 of Bibl. Naz. Conv. Soppr. G.11.496,193 
and the prayers of Unit 7 of Redi 15.91 Most certainly, it is also possible to 
attribute to him the collection of Philostratus’ Images in Unit 10 of Laur. Redi 
15, as recently confirmed by Rudolf Stefec.195 Michael Apostolis signed Unit 2 of 
Laur. Conv. Soppr. 143, which contains lists of verbal paradigms and was asso- 
ciated with a unit containing a treatise on prosody attributed to Theodosius of 
Alexandria.!96 

Finally, it is worth mentioning the presence of a few scribes who remain 
anonymous at the moment and were inspired by the same traditional graphic 
modules used by Manuel and his father, George. In addition to the scribe who 
copied excerpts of Clement of Alexandria’s text in Unit 1 of Laur. Redi 15 and 
the collaborator who helped Zacharides write the fragmented Oedipus the King 
of Conv. Soppr. G.11.496,?7 we can consider the hand that added the title on 


1/6, plate 114). In Bibl. Naz. Conv. Soppr. G.11.496, Zacharides wrote fols. 126'-133", as well 
as several scholia on fols. 114"-125%; remarkably, some corrections and marginal variants 
in Laur. Conv. Soppr. 164 (fols. 307, 39", and 62”) are seemingly attributable to Antonios 
Damilas. 

192 RGKI/A no. 77. 

193 On the identification of the text, see De Aldama 1965, no. 411. On the identification of the 
scribe, see above, n. 161. 

194 The attribution is in Stefec 2013a, 23. The short collection of prayers contains: Pater noster 
(fol. 184"), Ave Maria (fol. 1847), Gloria (fol. 1847-184), Credo (fols. 184-1857; without the 
Filioque addition), Symbolum Athanasianum (fols. 1857-186"; with the title Τὸ σύμβολον τοῦ 
μεγάλου Ἀθανασίου δοϑὲν ἐν Ῥώμῃ πρὸς Ἰουλιανὸν πάπα), and Te Deum (fols. 186-187’; with the 
title Τὸ παρὰ τοῖς Ἱταλοῖς λεγόμενον νδὲν Δέω λαυτάμους). 

195 This doubtful attribution is in ΚΟΚ 1/A, πο. 249; see Stefec 20138, 22-23, with whom I 
completely agree. 

196 Onthis manuscript, see above, n. 55. Apostolis’ signature is on fol. 847: “Μιχαῆλος Ἀποστό- 
Ans Βυζάντιος ἐξέγραψεν.” The anonymous scribe's handwriting in the unit containing 
Theodosius’ treatise is somewhat close to the handwriting of Tzangaropulos (see above, 
n. 190) or Bitzimanos (above, n. 176). 

197 Foralongtime, Ihave pondered the possibility that fols. 1147-125" of Bibl. Naz. Conv. Soppr. 
G.11.496 may be attributed to Manuel Gregoropoulos, to whom another codex containing a 
fragment of the same tragedy, Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, Suppl. gr. 393 (ΚΟΚ 
Π/Α, no. 342; and Kaklamanis and Lampakis 2003, zy’) has been ascribed. On the basis of 
the specimina that are presently known and available, it seems appropriate to defer any 
opinion on the Sophoclean fragment of the Biblioteca Nazionale and leave it among the 
anonymous ones, provided that this issue is explored considering Par. Suppl. gr. 393 also. 
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fol. 106" of Laur. Conv. Soppr. 144 (Pl. 6.6)!98 and the scribe who, transversa 
charta, wrote some short lines on fol. 272” of Laur. Conv. Soppr. 141, the last 
of Unit 3, containing George Scholarios’ grammar.!99 These notes from anony- 
mous readers are very interesting both historically and palaeographically; they 
suggest attempts—not always successful—to adopt τῶν Ὁδηγῶν models.?°° 


6 Praeclara librorum suppellectilis 


This overview certainly may be broadened by analyzing, for instance, the ori- 
gins of the codices and their textual relationships?” or examining in depth, 
from the material point of view also, some of the manuscripts preserved out- 
side Florence and only briefly considered here.??? However, the elements gath- 


198 “Κωνσταντίνου Λασκάρεος (sic) τοῦ Βιζαντίου (sic) προοίμιον τοῦ περὶ ὀνόματος καὶ ῥήματος 
τρίτου βιβλίου.’ The uncertainties in the spelling support the idea that this addition is to 
be attributed to a scribe of Western origin. 

199 As for this unit, written by an anonymous scribe, it is worth mentioning that the title on 
fol. 272" seems to be written by Scholarios (Pl. 6.10). On Scholarios, see, e.g., ΚΟΚ 1/A no. 71, 
II/A no. 92, and 111/A no. 119; and Blanchet 2008. 

200 These could either be the works of some students who used these books for learning 
purposes or writing exercises done by someone who wished to improve his skills as a 
calligrapher. 

201 For example, Unit 2 of Conv. Soppr. 164, containing the books Ab excessu divi Marci and 
here attributed to Zacharides (see above n. 191), shows that information provided by the 
history of the text can confirm the localization here suggested: indeed, this manuscript 
belongs to the so called “Cretan branch” of Herodian’s manuscript tradition. See Lucarini 
2001, 184 (stemma codicum); Mecca 2004, 50-51, and 70; and Herodian ed. 2005, XVI. 

202 Mss. Neap. 11.D.12 (see above, n. 156), Vat. gr. 1381 (copied by George Gregoropoulos, as 
pointed out in ΕΟΚ III/A no. 98, with Aristoboulos Apostolis marginal note on fol. 16", 
kindly signaled by Rudolf Stefec; see above, n. 106), and Vat. gr. 1458 (signed on fol. 95" 
by George Gregoropoulos, who copied fols. 1-132", |. 5, according to Bühler 1987, 242; see 
above, n. 111) are certainly of Cretan origin. I cannot say if the restoration of fol. 92: of Ms. 
Harley 5608, acknowledged as a work of Aristoboulos Apostolis, was done in Crete or in 
Italy (an online reproduction is available at http://www.bl.uk/manuscripts; last accessed 
March 15, 2014). This manuscript is a copy of the Greek Dominican missal, written by one 
hand between the end of the fourteenth century and the beginning of the fifteenth, with 
marginal notes (fols. 1-2) by Manuel Chrysoloras (see Rollo 20028, 81 n. 174). Finally, 
little can be said for now on Laur. Conv. Soppr. 146, which contains Pseudo-Zonaras’ 
lexicon: this fourteenth-century manuscript was restored (fols. 1-10, 15-27, and 155) by 
an anonymous scribe between the end of the fifteenth century and the beginning of the 
sixteenth. 
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ered so far are sufficient to confirm that the profile of the praeclara librorum 
suppellectilis is now clearly defined. 

Pietro da Portico brought to Italy from Crete a few somewhat known gram- 
matical texts??? some tools for the learning of elementary Greek,?° and a 
large number of lexica, florilegia, and gnomologic material.?95 Additionally, he 
brought readings that were quite common in the curricula of the Byzantine 
school, such as Lycophron's Alexandra with scholia (now Laur. Conv. Soppr. 
170). Most of these codices were produced by contemporaries, such as George 
Gregoropoulos or Aristoboulos Apostolis, whom Pietro could certainly meet 
and become acquainted with in Candia.2° Through this analysis and these new 
identifications, the relations between Pietro da Portico and the Gregoropouloi 
(as well as Aristoboulos Apostolis) become even tighter. From the material 
point of view, if it is almost irrelevant to point out that all the Cretan fifteenth- 
century codices are made of paper, it also is interesting to notice that all of 
them are composite homogenetic codices, composed by units that were poten- 
tially independent and produced in pretty much the same circle or by the same 
scribes who, in different periods, worked at different places. Leaving aside the 
manuscripts composed of units whose origin is most surely Cretan, such as 
Laur. Conv. Soppr. 164, one must also consider those manuscripts whose Flo- 
rentine units cohabit with units produced in Crete.2° Additionally, there are 
codices such as Laur. Redi 15, in which there are five units whose origin is most 
surely Cretan (2, 5-7, and 9), four units whose origin is probably Cretan (1, 3, 8, 
and 10), and one unit that, through its signing, is localized in Venice (4).298 Even 
though it is hard—or even impossible—to provide precise information on the 
age in which these codices acquired their current appearances, we would not 
be far from the truth if we thought that Pietro left Crete with a large number 


203 Le. forinstance, the grammar by Constantine Lascaris of Laur. Conv. Soppr. 144, the Janua 
of Redi 15, Unit 6, and Scholarios’ grammar of Laur. Conv. Soppr. 141, Unit 3. 

204 This is the case, for example, with the list of paradigms by Michel Apostolis of Laur. Conv. 
Soppr. 144, Unit 2. 

205  Toname buta few examples, we mention Thomas Magister in Laur. Conv. Soppr. 141, Unit 
1, and Pseudo-Maximus in Bibl. Naz. Conv. Soppr. G.11.496, Unit 1. 

206 Fora list of copyists, see table 2. 

207 On these manuscripts, see above, ὃ 4. 

208 This is a ternio signed with a Greek letter and an Arabic numeral (0/9), which contains 
Eratosthenes’ letter to Ptolemy 111 Euergetes about the problems regarding the duplication 
of the cone, i.e., an excerpt of Eutocius' comments on the books De sphaera et cylindro 88, 
5-97. Lorenzo Loredan copied (and signed) it in Venice in December 1489; the original 
was a lost ninth-century manuscript of Archimedes that belonged to Giorgio Valla. See, 
e.g., Vendruscolo 1995, 359-360. 
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of loose quires that were later arranged definitively in Italy.??? The collection 
of excerpts in Unit 3 of Laur. Conv. Soppr. 164, for instance, was left without a 
title by its copyist, Thomas Bitzimanos. Pietro da Portico added a title on the 
top margin of fol. 104", the first of this unit: "Excerpta quaedam ex idoneis auc- 
toribus." A similar title, "Excerpta quaepiam ab idoneis auctoribus," also added 
by Pietro, is on the top margin of fol. 1121, the first folio of the second quire. 
The repetition of the title on the first folios of two different quires by the same 
hand seems rather odd, unless a momentary separation of both quires from 
each other is supposed; indeed, this situation might have occurred only if some 
time passed between the completion and the binding of the quires. Moreover, 
the horizontal catchwords on fols. 55" and 99" of Laur. Conv. Soppr. 144 are by 
Pietro da Portico's hand, along with the signatures with Greek letters of quire 
9 (8; fol. 66") and 10 (v; fol. 74") of the same manuscript.?!? This brings sure evi- 
dence that Pietro was the one who took care of preparing for the binder this 
material, which had been left scattered on his desk or in a corner of his cell 
after his journey back from Crete. 


7 Pietro da Portico and Claudian's Gigantomachy 


The reconstruction of Pietro da Portico's library provides useful information 
for an in-depth examination of the educational process of a humanist who 
made the knowledge of the Greek language and literature one of the strongest 
points of his curriculum studiorum. For that reason, near the end of the fifteenth 
century, whereas Girolamo Amaseo fled from Padua to Florence to be closer 
to the great masters of Florentine humanism,?!! Pietro decided to embark on 
a formation journey towards the East. Thus, he repeated what young Jacopo 
Angeli da Scarperia had done one century earlier, when Constantinople still 
belonged to a βασιλεύς and Greek instruction was not common in Italy yet.?!2 


209 566 also above, n. 148, on Laur. Conv. Soppr. 142 and Ricc. 77. 


"m a 


210 The author of the signatures “8” and “ty” on fols. go" and 98" remains uncertain, and in 
any case cannot be the same as the copyist. 

211  Amaseo' episode is excellently related by Pozzi 1966. 

212 This note does not intend to list all the humanists who, especially in the first half of the 
fifteenth century, went to the East to learn or master Greek. On Jacopo Angeli, see, e.g., 
Gentile and Speranzi 2010 and Zamponi 2010. As of Pietro da Portico, one might wonder 
if he was convinced to go to Crete only by his desire to learn Greek at the place where 
Michael Apostolis had taught the language following a peculiar method, that is, without 
Latin as an intermediary language (see Pontani 1996a; Ciccolella 2008, 146—149; and Stefec 
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Actually, it is possible to set the year 1496 and Pietro da Portico’s return to 
Italy as the terminus ante quem for the creation of all those units for which a 
Cretan origin has been possible to demonstrate or suggest; Pietro's books and 
the works they contain apparently were not available in Italy before Pietro's 
return from his study abroad. Before concluding this analysis, an example will 
shed light on the importance of these data for the history of classical texts and 
their humanist reception. 

As mentioned above, Unit 3 of Laur. Conv. Soppr. 164, here attributed to 
Thomas Bitzimanos, contains a compilation of excerpts from ancient authors. 
Among them, a fragment of Claudian’s Greek Gigantomachy, copied on 
fols. 124"-125", has drawn much attention.?!? Pietro da Portico himself stressed 
its importance, adding the words “fragmentum quod extat” on the margin of 
fol. 124", near the red title written by its scribe, Κλαυδιανοῦ Γιγαντομαχία (Pl. 
6.7).214 This excerpt seems to occur in its entirety only in two other codices, 
both of which are autographs of Constantine Lascaris: Mss. Paris, Bibliothéque 
nationale de France, gr. 2866, fols. 1" and 3"—4*, and Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, 
4691, fols. 1447-1467. To these excerpts, we must add current lines 43-53, which 
also occur in the Violarium by Arsenius of Monemvasia, that is, Aristoboulos 
Apostolis, who has been mentioned as a scribe more than once in this study.?!5 


20198, 16-17). Shortly before leaving Italy, Pietro was indeed troubled by contrasts with 
the Priors of Arezzo about a position as Abbot of San Michele of Arezzo, which Lorenzo 
de' Medici wanted to offer to his son Giovanni. Thus, Pietro left the Camaldolese order 
temporarily and began to wear the black dress of the congregation of Santa Giustina of 
Padua (see, e.g., Orvieto 1974, 785). A more thorough biographic study may support the 
hypothesis that Pietro's long stay in the East was caused by more urgent troubles and 
difficulties than his desire to broaden his knowledge. 

213 566 Rostagno and Festa 1893, 165; Hall 1986, 9, 142—143; Zamora 1993, 348—350; Vecce 1998a, 
487—489; and Livrea 2000, 419, for more references. This issue, which I have discussed 
during the seminar in Florence "Verso il millenario Camaldolese" and in my description 
of Laur. Conv. Soppr. 164 in the ABC database, is also the subject of Stefan Weise's PhD 
dissertation (Weise 2013, 80-85, 90-94), which is due to be published soon. Through dif- 
ferent paths, interests, and perspectives, complementary conclusions have been reached: 
Iwarmly thank Dr. Weise for the letters exchanged in these months. 

214 The transcription “fragmenta quot exstant" suggested by Livrea 2000, 419, is incorrect. 
The note, along with other Greek and Latin marginal notes to the manuscript, had been 
attributed to Angelo Poliziano: see, e.g., Rostagno and Festa 1893, 165; Zamora, 349-350; 
and Vecce 1998a, 489, with additional bibliography. Some doubts were expressed by Maier 
1965, 435, who nevertheless agreed with the traditional belief (however, see below). 

215 See Hall 1988, 142-143; Zamora 1993, 349-350; Martínez Manzano 1994, 176-181, 287, 290; 
Martínez Manzano 1998, 192-194; and Livrea 2000, 420. Among the codices of Aposto- 
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The relationships between the surviving codices have been established with 
the help of a famous letter that Pietro Bembo, who at that time was at Lascaris’ 
school in Messina, addressed to Angelo Poliziano on November 18, 1493.216 
According to Bembo, some years earlier Lascaris had found some hexameters of 
the Gigantomachy in a really old and ruined codex that a “non doctus homo” had 
given him along with other manuscripts. The text was in such terrible condition 
that the term "Blattomachia" was more appropriate to describe it. In any case, 
at Poliziano's request, Bembo sent a copy of Lascaris' text to Florence, without 
correcting any of its flaws. Since Poliziano was credited with the addition of 
marginal notes to Laur. Conv. Soppr. 164,2!” it was inevitable that this codex 
would be considered as an apograph of the text provided by Bembo and that 
it would be dated before the poet's death, in September 1494;2!8 Pietro da 
Portico, who possessed at least an incunable formerly owned by Poliziano in 
the first years of the sixteenth century, might have collected this manuscript, 
as well.2!9 Thus, the textual discrepancies between Laur. Conv. Soppr. 164 and 
Lascaris' two copies have been attributed to the conjectural activity of the two 
scholars.220 


lis’ Violarium, three autographs should be mentioned: Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de 
France, gr. 3058; Moscow, Gosudarstvennyi Istoriceskij Muzei, Sinodal'noe (PatriarSee) 
sobranie rukopisei, 432 Vladimir (10 Savva); and Laur. Plut. 4.26, quoted above, n. 57. See, 
e.g., Di Lello Finuoli 1971. 

216 The text is available in Bembo ed. 1987, 1: 5-6. See also, e.g., Martínez Manzano 1994, 177-- 
178; and Livrea 2000, 415-416. 

217 See above, n. 214. 

218  Forinstance, Hall 1986, 142: "Since Bembo tells us that he sent a copy of the newly found 
text to Politian (quae habui ita ut erant huic epistulae subtexui), it is a reasonable guess 
that F23 [scil. Laur. Conv. Soppr. 164] stands in some relation to that copy; possibly, as 
the pattern of textual error seems to indicate, it was transcribed directly from it"; Zamora 
1993, 350: "Hemos de pensar que el texto fue copiado en algún momento entre Novembre 
de 1493, fecha del envío del poema a Florencia y el 28 de Septiembre de 1494, muerte 
de Poliziano"; Vecce 1998a, 488: "Una trascrizione (non autografa del Bembo) del testo 
inviato da Messina sopravvive nel ms. Laurenziano Conventi Soppressi 164 (ff. 1247-125”), 
proveniente da Camaldoli, e posseduto da Pietro dal Portico, detto Candido"; Livrea 2000, 
419: "Il ms. fu copiato fra il novembre 1493, data d'invio del poemetto da Messina a Firenze, 
ed il 28 settembre 1494, data di morte del Poliziano.” 

219 See Vecce 1998a, 488. The reference is to a well-known copy of Quintilian with marginal 
notes by Poliziano, today Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Banco Rari 379 (see 
Daneloni 2001, 30-31). 

220 Hall 1986, 143: "I will hazard the guess that [...] it is to Politian that we owe the follow- 
ing corrections present in F23 [scil. Laur. Conv. Soppr. 164]"; Vecce 1998a, 489 and n. 33: 
"Accanto a una serie di discrepanze dal testo del Matritense imputabili a sviste del copista 
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This reconstruction, as coherent as it is, started to waver when Daniela 
Gionta correctly attributed to Pietro da Portico the notes on Herodian's text 
in Unit 2 of Laur. Conv. Soppr. 164, previously ascribed to Poliziano.??! Pietro da 
Portico’s authorship can also be extended to the marginal notes on Claudian’s 
fragment.??? What is really significant, however, is the identification of the 
scribe of the collection of excerpts of Laur. Conv. Soppr. 164 with the Cretan 
Thomas Bitzimanos and the consequent inclusion of this manuscript into the 
praeclara librorum suppellectilis that reached Italy from Crete between the 
spring and summer of 1496. In this way, any direct relation between Laur. 
Conv. Soppr. 164 and Poliziano’s final years falls apart. Moreover, while there 
is no possibility of including without intermediaries Laur. Conv. Soppr. 164 in 
the background of the relationship between Bembo and Poliziano, it becomes 
perfectly explicable that some of the readings transcribed by Bitzimanos agree 
with those of the fragment from Apostolis’ Violarium: both Bitzimanos and 
Apostolis, who contributed to feed Pietro da Portico’s Cretan “prey,” could have 
certainly profited from the same material in Candia or, alternatively, from one 
another. Also, it should not be forgotten that, between 1492 and 1494/1495, while 
Lascaris’ Gigantomachy reached Poliziano, Apostolis was spending an intense 
period in Florence at Janus Lascaris' house, sheltered by the Medici's private 
library.223 


Bembo, si registrano varianti addirittura preferibili alla trascrizione di Lascaris, conget- 
ture forse precipitate nel testo dal copista della trascrizione bembiana già corretta da 
Poliziano”; Livrea 2000, 425: "Tutto lascia pensare che egli [scil. Poliziano] sia l'artefice 
delle numerose congetture che restituiscono rettamente il testo claudianeo in L [scil. Laur. 
Conv. Soppr. 164]? 

221 See Gionta 1998, 431-434. 

222 Once again, a comparison of Latin notes with the specimina listed above, n. 116, can be 
useful. 

223 According to the analysis in Hall 1986, 142-143, Mss. Laur. Conv. Soppr. 164 and Par. gr. 
3058 share several common errors; Par. gr. 3048 and Matr. 4691 have only one error in 
common, while Matr. 4691 and Laur. Conv. Soppr. 164 have only two common errors. In the 
stemma codicum reconstructed by Zamora 1993, 351, Laur. Conv. Soppr. 164 and the text of 
the Violarium are derived from the same intermediary, marked φ. In the reconstruction by 
Livrea 2000, 426, Laur. Conv. Soppr. 164 is regarded as a copy of the exemplar Politiani and 
Arsenius' fragment is a direct copy of Laur. Conv. Soppr. 164. Others will be able to clarify 
the stemmatic relations in light of the historical and paleographical data here presented; 
for this purpose, I refer to the forthcoming publication of Weise's 2013 dissertation. On 
the hypothesis that Apostolis brought to Candia some of the material he produced in 
Florence, see above, $ 4. 
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The actual protagonists of this marginal episode of cultural transmission 
concerning Claudian’s fragment in Laur. Conv. Soppr. 164 were not Constantine 
Lascaris, Bembo, and Poliziano—who at least did not participate directly— 
but Thomas Bitzimanos and Pietro da Portico. Crete, not Messina, was the best 
place—once again paraphrasing Pietro Dolphin's words—to learn Greek more 
leisurely and with much more benefit.224 


Appendix 


Table 1 presents an overview of the Greek manuscripts discovered so far that 
were owned by Pietro da Portico (see $ 2). For each manuscript, the following 
information is provided: current shelfmark, the presence of the ownership 
note ("Monasterii Angelorum Petrus Candidus"), and mention in Antonio Maria 
Salvini’s and Angelo Maria Bandini’s notes (marked with a x). Additionally, 
the shelfmarks in the inventory of the Eremo of Camaldoli (the inventory of 
the Congregazione dell'Indice, inventory B, and inventory C) are indicated. As 
for the codices that were not included in the Biblioteca Laurenziana (or the 
Nazionale) after the Suppressions (and, therefore, were drawn apart from the 
rest of the collection), the names of the first known owners after Pietro da 
Portico are provided. The mark // indicates the absence of the ownership note 
or the absence of the manuscript in the sources here studied; it also points 
out that the codex never entered a private collection. The manuscripts studied 
directly are marked with an asterisk (*); those studied through reproductions 
are marked with a cross (+). 

Abbreviations used: BruxBRoy = Bruxelles, Bibliothèque Royale “Albert το”. 
CdVBAV = Città del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana; FiBML = Firenze, 
Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana; FiBNC - Firenze, Biblioteca Nazionale Cen- 
trale; FiBRicc - Firenze, Biblioteca Riccardiana; LondBL - London, The British 
Library; NaBN = Napoli, Biblioteca Nazionale “Vittorio Emanuele 111”; StRik- 
sArch - Stockholm, Riksarkivet. 


224 Seeabove, δι. 
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TABLE 1 From Pietro da Portico’s library to the Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana (and 
elsewhere) 
Current Own- First known Inventory Inven- Salvinis Inven- Bandini’s 
shelfmark ership successive of Con- toryB notes tory C notes 
note owner gregazione 
dell'Indice 
CdVBAV, Vat. gr. fol. gv Fulvio Orsini Il Il Il I] Il 
1381 
CdVBAV, Vat. gr. fol. 2” ? (in the Il I] I] II I] 
1458 Vatican Library 
before 1618) 
CdVBAV, Vat. gr. // Fulvio Orsini Il /| /| Il ll 
1379* (Unit 3) 
CdVBAV, Vat. gr. fol. 127" ? Il I] I] Il I] 
1898* (Unit 9) (partially 
erased) 
FiBML, Conv. II Il 1551 0.136 Il O.111.6 x 
Soppr. 127* 
FiBML, Conv. fol. 1" II II Il x O3 x 
Soppr. 141* 
FiBML, Conv. fol. 1" /l Il II II Omnis x 
Soppr. 142* 
FiBML, Conv. fol. αν II II ll x O.11118 x (no 
Soppr. 143* indication 
of 
ownership 
note) 
FiBML, Conv. fol. 2" II /l J/ x O.11116 // 
Soppr. 144* 
FiBML, Conv. fol. 1" ll Il (9.151 ll OI x 
Soppr. 146* 
FiBML, Conv. fol. 1" /l Il 09.58 Il Oria x 
Soppr. 150* 
FiBML, Conv. fol. 1" Il Il (9.182 ll OIL x 
Soppr. 153* 
FiBML, Conv. fol. 1" J/ J/ ω.8 " O.II10 x 


Soppr. 164* 
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TABLE 1 From Pietro da Portico’s library to the Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana (cont.) 
Current Own- First known Inventory Inven- Salvini’s Inven-  Bandini's 
shelfmark ership successive of Con- toryB notes tory C notes 
note owner gregazione 
dell’Indice 
FiBML, Conv. fol. 1" ll 1553 0.188 Il O.I11.9 x (no 
Soppr. 170* indication 
of the 
ownership 
note) 
FiBML, Plut. fol. 1" Medici private // Il II Il Il 
5948* (erased) ^ library 
FiBML, Plut.91 foli Gaddi Il Il I] I] I] 
sup. 6* collection 
FiBML, Redi 15* fol. 1" Francesco Il I] Il il I] 
Saverio Redi 
FiBNC, Conv. fol. 1" Il ll ω.δο ll O.I11.17 χ 
Soppr. G.11.496* 
FiBRicc., 77* fol. 1" (cut Benedetto Il Il Il Il I] 
off) Varchi 
LondBL, Harley fol.1” Harley I] Il I] I] I] 
5608* (partially collection 
erased) 
LondBL, Harley fol. 2" Harley Il Il x (?) Il Il 
5641* collection 
NaBN, 11.D.12 fol. 1" Fulvio Orsini Il Il Il Il II 
StRiksArch, fol. 4 Francisco de /| Il Il /l Il 
Skokl. Quarto (stricken Mendoza y 
98* (+ BruxBRoy out) Bovadilla 
4280-4283) 





Table 2 provides an overview of the manuscripts analyzed above, in sections 
4-6. For each manuscript, after the current shelfmark, I provide the list of 
the different constitutive units, the names of the scribes (with indication of 
the folios possibly bearing the subscriptiones) or the dating of the anonymous 
hands (with possible terms of comparison), the list of the watermarks with ref- 
erences to the catalogues, and the abbreviations used in this study to identify 
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the watermarks that occur identically in more than one codex. For the abbre- 


viations of the libraries’ names, I refer to the introduction to table 1. 


TABLE 2 


Summary of scribes and watermarks 














Current shelfmark Unit Scribes Watermarks 
FiBML, Conv. Soppr. 141 i. fols.1-234 Manuel Gregoropoulos sim. to Piccard Waage v1.251 (B); 
sim. to Harlfinger Boeuf 41 (C); 
sim. to Harlfinger Cloche 31 (A); 
sim. to Piccard Waage V.508; 
Balance sim. to Briquet 2588 (D); 
sim. to Harlfinger Main 23; sim 
to Harlfinger Main 25; sim. to 
Harlfinger Balance 65; generically 
sim. to Harlfinger Balance 61 
2. fols. 235-240 two anonymoushands hardly visibile, generically 
attributable to the series 
Harlfinger Fruit 5-23b 
3. fols.242-272* anonymous hand sim. to Harlfinger Ciseaux 35; sim. 
(15th c, 2nd quarter); το Harlfinger Monts 44 
on fol. 272", George 
Scholarios' note 
FiBML, Conv.Soppr.142 1i. fols.1-44 Aristoboulos Apostolis Balance sim. to Briquet 2456; 
(fols. 11-10"); Janus sim. to Harlfinger Oiseau 10; sim. 
Lascaris (fols. 117-307); το Harlfinger Aigle 22; sim. to 
Anonymus Florentinus ^ Harlfinger Arbalète 38 
(fols. 30-40") 
2. fols. 45-150 Lorenzo Ciatti Aigle sim. to Briquet 87 
3. fols. 151-182 Aristoboulos Apostolis Balance sim. to Briquet 2456; 
Balance sim. to Briquet 2566 
FiBML, Conv. Soppr. 143 i. fols. 1—22 15th c., 2nd half (sim. to sim. to Harlfinger Monts 84; sim. 
Anonymus MA) to Piccard Dreiberg 11.255; Cheval 
generically sim. to Briquet 3568 
2. fols. 23-85 Michael Apostolis sim. to Harlfinger Monts 51 


(subscr. fol. 84") 





* fol. 241 is coeval to the 19th-century guards, interposed during the binding that occurred after the Suppres- 


sions. 
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Summary of scribes and watermarks (cont.) 
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Current shelfmark 


Unit 


Scribes 


Watermarks 





FiBML, Conv. Soppr. 144 


1. fols.1-105 


2. fols.106-122 


George Gregoropoulos 


(subscr. fol. 105") 


Manuel Gregoropoulos 


Balance sim. to Briquet 2588 (D); 
sim. to Harlfinger Main 21; Cercle 
without specific examples in 
catalogues; Ciseaux sim. to 
Briquet 3731; Clé without specific 
examples in catalogues; sim. to 
Harlfinger Main 25 

sim. to Piccard Waage V1.157; sim. 
to Harlfinger Cloche 31(A) 





FiBML, Conv. Soppr. 153 


Demetrius 


Xanthopoulos 


Echelle sim. to Briquet 5905 





FiBML, Conv. Soppr. 164 


m 


fols. 1-17 


2. fols. 18-103 


3. fols. 104-128 


4. fols. 129-164 


Immanuel Zacharides 


Immanuel Zacharides 


Thomas Bitzimanos 


George Gregoropoulos 
(fols. 129'-164", l. 11); B. 
Gregoropoulos-Schrift 
(fols. 1647, |. 12-164", 

l. 7); C (fol. 164”, 15. 
8-37) 


sim. to Harlfinger Main 21 

sim. to Harlfinger Main 21; Ecu 
with a cross in the middle (no 
specific examples in catalogues) 
very sim. to Harlfinger Boeuf 41 
(C) 


Balance sim. to Briquet 2588 (D) 





FiBML, Conv. Soppr. 170 


1. fols. 1-26 


2. fols. 27-175 


George Alexandrou 
(Komatas) 


Antonios Damilas 


sim. to Harlfinger Balance 41 (E) 


sim. to Harlfinger Balance 41 (E); 
Balance sim. to Briquet 2570; 


Balance sim. to Briquet 2588 (D!) 





FiBML, Plut. 59.18 


Demetrius Damilas 


Siréne sim. to Briquet 13885 
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Current shelfmark Unit Scribes Watermarks 
FiBML, Plut. 91 sup. 6 Aristoboulos Apostolis sim. to Harlfinger Aigle 22; Fleur 
(fols. 1-78", 1. 1,781 sim. to Briquet 6661 e 6662 
go’, |. 2, 977-108"); 
Michael Souliardos 
(fol. 78", ls.1-24); 
Marcus Musurus 
(fols. go‘, l. 2-96", 1097) 
FiBML, Redi 15 i. fols. 11-13 Gregoropoulos-Schrift sim. to Piccard Waage v.125; sim. 
to Piccard Waage v1.91 
2. fols. 14-33 Antonios Damilas sim. to Piccard Waage v.530; sim. 
(subscr. fols. 31") to Harlfinger Main 21 
3. fols. 34-49 15th c., end (sim. to sim. to Piccard Waage v.530 
Michael Souliardos) 
4. fols. 50-55 Lorenzo Loredan sim. to Harlfinger Arbalète 38 
(subscr. fol. 53") 
5. fols. 56-115 Thomas Bitzimanos Balance sim. to Piccard v1.251 (B); 
id. to Harlfinger Coupe 3; Téte de 
Boeuf sim. to Briquet 14522 
6. fols. 116-157 George Gregoropoulos Balance sim. to Briquet 2588 (D); 
(subscr. fol. 156") sim. to Harlfinger Main 29 
7. fols.158-183 Immanuel Zacharides id. to Harlfinger Main 25; id. to 
Harlfinger Main 21 
8. fols.184-189 Manuel Gregoropoulos sim. to Piccard Waage V1.123 
9. fols.190-205 Aristoboulos Apostolis id. to Wittek 1953, p. 296 (F) 
10. fols. 206-221 Manuel Gregoropoulos sim. to Harlfinger Coupe 3 
FiBNC, Conv. Soppr. 1. fols.1-99 George Gregoropoulos Balance sim. to Briquet 2581; sim. 
G.11.496 (subscr. fol. 99") to Harlfinger Cloche 31 (A); 
Balance sim. to Briquet 2578, with 
countermark A; sim. to Harlfinger 
Ciseaux 70; generically sim. to 
Piccard Ochsenkopf x111.101; Téte 
de Boeuf sim. to Briquet 15375 
2. fols. 100-101 Manuel Gregoropoulos Balance sim. to Briquet 2578 
3. fols.102-118 Aristoboulos Apostolis id. to Harlfinger Aigle 27 
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TABLE 2 Summary of scribes and watermarks (cont.) 
Current shelfmark Unit Scribes Watermarks 
4. fols. 114-133 Gregoropoulos- Balance sim. to Briquet 2538 
Schrift (Manuel 
Gregoropoulos?; 
fols. 1147-125"); 
Immanuel Zacharides 
FiBRicc, ms. 77 1. fols.1-64 Aristoboulos Apostolis id. to Wittek 1953, p. 296 (F) 
2. fols. 65-100 Aristoboulos Apostolis Balance sim. to Briquet 2569 
(subscr. fol. 94) 
3. fols.101-128  Aristoboulos Apostolis Balance sim. to Briquet 2588 (D) 
4. fols.129-160 Aristoboulos Apostolis Balance sim. to Briquet 2546 
5. fols.161-178 Aristoboulos Apostolis sim. to Harlfinger Aigle 27 
6. fols.179-198 Aristoboulos Apostolis sim. to Harlfinger Aigle 27; id. to 


(fols. 179'-183"); Caesar 
Strategos (fols. 183"— 
1971, |. 4); Marcus 
Musurus (fols. 197", 

|. 4-198") 


Harlfinger Chapeau 28; sim. to 


Harlfinger Arbaléte 38 
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Plates 





PLATE 6.1A-C Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Conv. Soppr. 127, front edge (a), top 
edge (b), bottom edge (c). Cretan decoration. All the images are published by 
courtesy of the Ministero per i Beni Culturali e Ambientali (Italy). Any further 
reproduction, in any medium, is expressly prohibited. 
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An MEC 


' e 1 
Jue AE D. (ira Μαι "η po i£ on "T M, $ 
m. Mpeg P " sn noa aus XY iul 4 furi tit pi 


anti ii ο. 






t sino Kets κ) ΕΣ. dM paluré OF 8 

Wages ὢν A rem È prams nari 
] serine Sy KOE de Sai 2 cam aga habs 
dw Aratos ee ο μηνα Fosnres gia x 


[ee — P aget xai cm rm f uf mamai epanmt:; p: 
i -dy ao creat oh «ZI cm ed Aut opus pfecta b? 


n eon 
ών. sent ur fief με πα in 
λος cn w pr Sito s fhiaenres Fiqui aur ne 
a vp - , 
> mon μον, EP TOPTEN πίε; fra mndiger faprenaa quiste 
a am qu dar cib: affluentetta 


Fina a tron fo κο κ Ameo! 
pen DVT να, oe nöuypemr, rtalaruret..] 


AG οὖτα σο Vae ne ΑΓ 0 1σανξ οι fire michal efte bi. 
τόν De Boys Fi πάς neh R Qin eni heftrar tort ë oe 


ane 
















aliquid ary 
minossut uplev ante 





PLATE 6.2 Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Conv. Soppr. 150, fol. τ’. Thirteenth century 
handwriting. 
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— ja ae ta T CIRC 


αἱ αι κὲ Seos: mci 


καὶ wns 
“Tver »* Dal dadi fi 


νην ly rip e 
onsuber es δική Sint a op Stemme oi 
τοῖς rod runs πεν sei aq i ajout τομουν νου È 
cigni N μέ πο Ove bale priest ui) i 


upva- oto «ἂν evdasresé τος Tuy 2s 5 κών 


ot 3105 s saami pri lows το ιών Εν HH + 
σωμα iù -- αγ ῥωσίαῳ, Qe d ru AC Ros 
JU νόσου. angos οὗ των gara τον. δ ai rest T 
dy Tt o A32 9 mal wlasey dA κα ttri: € 
coy Casi mes TSi ais «αλ ka (wy ar FOE 4 
περα ολ kou: ate "ap Uo dino. 

San sede amt qar ek kl οἱ 6 ὑμέων. ro SABIO Sd pre 
erator, È t koe WAI Vo MINON "IT& P1-vtoy? ter TESS 

που» ο qurd Tovar, xar H4 o b Lot pru pa! Κο τς: κας τη 

rop co D Qaa α»τοῦ maay Alamas dt περ πια: 
L09005 UNO "των ouret πο λλούκες οὐ std evi Joie - 

Ù 445 μΏρ pap οὐ Λι πο τε Lpi τος «μοὶ sy ——— 

ενώ Δὲ Send Tore Ae ANS svol ket ei Jo neces: genre 
Vo e Ata T a ras τὲ ars OR cy rens re yan νο pipeto 
AO pois tv ον περί τοῦ A ovre s Giov περιοδικές : 
DE eps αἱ ri eol c, e sray TO on 140 pio U πεσει : 
ad «των -τα meet ao, i ross X Ay CA olus fave: 


À A NDA pct ^ pr 
2) V)onaftexij Angles ᾿ PIPE Candid a 





PLATE 6.3 Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Conv. Soppr. 153, fol. 1". Handwriting 
attributed to Demetrius Xanthopoulos. 
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PLATE 


---------π--- ------ — e 


SPERANZI 


» t / .c3 
a) dee e7s Rey gas X, Veas: por 7 e 


Rum iu 
vassoi 


2 TLE Fae on 
LA 


δα. ET ri 
wells Dens, Ae pa ἃ na ay 
<@ Chase Diin 9S aer p ae 
rà jM west Merten fiag; mr 
dialer Wake aa λὲ δ K EG 
atrata Dr DE Qu ; 
φας ωπον οἱ sù vut V) ρω λό ἐς wese 
ases, berela T X XP dwaeedy- ees sie, 
fram lr αν, ὧν veste 
sibi bi ges wR cas bmp 
i i 44248 l Fontes? Bavari ker, 
(Ὁ ὁ cre uns Εἰκάσέο Xe or Me ton 
ati alee, pivo > wales Up) κάν patos C, 
ú Μάνη » οὁ rb Po SERES 






qu ΜΝ ` SP 
Se n AE aedes αν Ys NA 
FUP Her v: feet paslees 
Sed κ Ci batons ὦ sula 
sare 
N potas 
š -σ πό pis C lads aut me^. 
Gon, οὐ ao ies ao demi 
X pg τὲ ML VM 
ο. 
"m 








6.4 Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 
59.18, fol. 1. Handwriting attributed to Demetrius Damilas. 
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RA iee, è 
ae 


Ἐς seii iaia ν ὠξο) ᾧ ἐκλο 

φως sorti PR 

κ. cor NA τω et 
s Aun «pps: εὖ 

= oe Des pum 






PLATE 6.5 Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Conv. Soppr. 141, fol. 1. Handwriting 
attributed to Manuel Gregoropoulos. 
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ittico tha 


us SPERANZI 


“4 yc ei Tiyoo Agence 
5 ΗΕ 


y lets NILO δυσιώζωλιοι sich 
C= = ο ο m di 
pet ien rac 


Ween = eki 
X ur otn NA d 
pay me aay s ds nnua mds 
eid o]. wa) xa) ) pet sprue 
Gaydp:* edt spegni 
n oe 
besten tin Spy emat 
gi petes (4 Nie ot ΠΥ 


is dei 
Mart: cade utente ados sgul; 


eed Victorem 


unn 

wie κ κα]κλ one 
«λον τ. 

τα, » πω pins 


ponte oim pn 
pn: 





PLATE 6.6 Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Conv. Soppr. 144, fol. 106". Handwriting 
attributed to Manuel Gregoropoulos. 
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TATA RIA al deret Di Tiyo 
Xr Toa εἰν πι ien ο Ὑτοφικἰζθνφ«ἱενγέοῶν 
Terap pa Bian - Fuld Amy "eaa fammi amica pent) - 
p tires papa pri od erp a 00 Deda» 
p peyarmaacigopeurrinyey ihe > a 
GG yy praised ever nea mitia: aM : 
zaop cd)ey: medo ππυ[ων. das ὀπλίτερ-. 
δν «νον: Τιμ» DI: fapiens > 
αι repente mydazi dey 
S pere pep dh mami pi 
Au ok ALICI md di pro numi dd - 
e 
e ganandT mia fno tuni Raiti = 
sei ag cu σερ D pens d mee πα 
G E ARRE TL WES 
orbem tiziana leg rame 
θα δω drag TAI 
N ere aet ps pte e Quia. 
2r eni: pleni Tos, 
Seitan ah moon meri dem - 
Gee yia npa Copan ii t ind 
Seiler eta ao, , 
iina Sinead obr. fre iine 
το SaaS n A 
ομως 
ανά Reitman 
Qi ne iru verdad 
usuh maseyaan CA Ren pad με imien 
[Vue yi cast metri mesi jaou - 
Rho 





PLATE 6.7 Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Conv. Soppr. 164, fol. 124’. Handwriting 


attributed to Thomas Bitzimanos and Pietro da Portico’s Latin note. 
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di 
tiles pry weed dlt pr ows αφ. έ η 
G θα ον E. APRES 
e pid y V par? ETZE ta 17,96 DÀ € , 
le ua Le tow «i aree De pl ows Lage us TO 
i Γ Adi ; Š 
de Avo HAS) stra) M Ae Yed LA MAI κο ς "P 
z 1 ( 
ἴο] οκ μα μοι LATI) USI v 
5 4 
6012 4 Qe b jJ t nur joa $ 
» ' τ 
MALL MI F I CSA) Po ( Ae Mey LA wr,” 
Ag «ος dc LM) ua na 7? grr A 
sc hl A 4 Ln HEN oe 7T mse do Aspe 
& b YA Phe eo ιοί arie “Dow \ cat λείο 
> ô VR 
αλ 4A, " 
£x Lr 
4 . ) 
i “5 E ^ m x à tha 
πος Pipi Gwe S Κα Eey“ 
9—2- y M / f } 
| ae aa 1v] Iro m A} ῳ,!ς AJ, dA 
/ 
Lo «1 ΜΑΡ - MUS os AY MH ze) iot το p/a rE e/< 
ay. Κάι are νο Ἔν y^ d s ς 
; T . - y ^ 
nS λ roroi bef a. < siatie la mS ow 4 
dei papa 7? 
ray «ως AIA σεχ dete: ATE t Os 
: ν lo_=f * 
[P le ong s 


e-o Zy did pve 

- ru τας : - rv! kk 
fyo pig M -]ΟὙ]Θλενλ Eee t 
. 1 9 

Nop) MSY Me yya οι TT 

, i \ etnei een peed δ» ας 

Day rta tt ος US KU WAL 
B» (Da eA 


“es 
οι ur LA > 
DY DE leerla , ο Vy Lied a , A, 


«αν 
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Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Conv. Soppr. 170, fol. 27". Handwriting 


PLATE 6.8 
attributed to Antonius Damilas. 
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PLATE 6.9 Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Conv. Soppr. 164, fol. 1. Handwriting 
attributed to Immanuel Zacharides. 
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PLATE 6.10 Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Conv. Soppr. 141, fol. 272”. Title attributed 
to George Gennadios Scholarios. 


CHAPTER 7 


Learning Greek in the Land of Otranto: Some 
Remarks on Sergio Stiso of Zollino and His School 


Francesco G. Giannachi 


In a valuable study on manuscripts created for school use in the Land of 
Otranto (Apulia), Daniele Arnesano and Elisabetta Sciarra have plotted a pre- 
liminary “map” of the teaching of Greek language and literature in this area of 
South Italy. Although Arnesano’s and Sciarra's study is still at its preliminary 
stages, their broad overview allows scholars to focus on individual scriptoria 
and gather information on various magistri conveyed by surviving manuscripts. 
A direct approach to the texts, as well as an enquiry into the places where 
they were written and their purposes, have certainly proven fruitful. For exam- 
ple, some manuscripts include texts related to the basic teaching of the Greek 
language, such as erotemata and schede,? whereas others, containing philo- 
sophical texts? and poetry, deepen our understanding of an already advanced 
knowledge of the language. However, Arnesano’s and Sciarra’s study did not 
include the school of Sergio Stiso of Zollino: the two scholars found that the 
high profile of this magister and the peculiarities of his school would require a 
separate monograph.^ 

Outlining a biography of Stiso is no easy task. Facts are scarce. Even his sup- 
posed date of birth, 1458, in the Land of Otranto in southern Apulia, although 
probably correct, was only surmised by Francesco Lo Parco in his 1919 study.5 
Lo Parco maintained that Stiso was at least twenty-five years old in 1483, when 
he was appointed to teach Greek to young Giovan Paolo Parisio, better known 
as Aulus Janus Parrhasius. The information we have about Stiso’s life is largely 
derived from his relationships with his students and the epistles he exchanged 
with Janus Lascaris in the last decade of the fifteenth century. 


1 Arnesano and Sciarra 2010. 

2 Forschedography in South Italy, particularly with regard to the Land of Otranto in Apulia, see 
Giannachi 2013 and the bibliography cited in this article. 

3 On philosophy in the Medieval Salento, see Arnesano 2006. 

4 On Sergio Stiso and his work on Renaissance Greek grammars, see Rollo 2013, 179-193. On 
Stiso’s work on Thomas Magister's Ecloga vocum Atticarum, see Giannachi 2017. 

5 Lo Parco 1919. 
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1 Stiso’s School: Some Remarks on His Teaching Methods 


In addition to instructing humanist Aulus Janus Parrhasius in 1483 and again 
in 1495,° Stiso taught Greek to Andrea Matteo Acquaviva, Duke of Atri, born 
in 1458. The interest in Greek and Latin literature befitted a duly-enlightened 
noble of the Renaissance. He went on to become a member of the Accademia 
Pontaniana of Naples. Writers, copyists—including Greek ones—and illumi- 
nators of manuscripts found a patron in Acquaviva.” 

Matteo Tafuri was another one of Stiso’s students.8 Born in 1492 in the 
nearby village of Soleto, he was interested in the humanae litterae, as well 
as in cabalistic and astrological sciences. Tafuri, whose life and work are still 
unexplored,? wrote both in the Italian vernacular and in Greek. His works 
in Italian include a Pronostico for the Marquis of Lavello Giovanni Del Tufo, 
preserved in Ms. Cava dei Tirreni, Biblioteca della Badia, v1 G 1, written in 
1571.0 Tafuri wrote a detailed commentary in Greek on the Orphic Hymns, 
partly autograph and partly dictated to his close friend Francesco Cavoti, also 
a student of Stiso. This commentary is preserved in Ms. Vatican City, Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. gr. 2264, of the first half of the sixteenth century.” 

Gabriele Altilio also studied with Sergio Stiso. Born in Caggiano in 1436, he 
rose to become bishop of Policastro, advisor to and diplomat for the court of 
King Alfonso 11 of Aragon, and later tutor to Ferrandino (Ferdinand 11), the heir 
to the Neapolitan throne.” Since Altilio was twenty years older than his teacher, 
we may infer that he started studying Greek in his maturity. The presence of 
Altilio among Stiso’s students is particularly interesting for the purposes of our 


6 Parrhasius ed. 1505, 29. “Et Ianum revocas in aleam graeciae linguae, quam cum Demetrio 
quidem cottidie magis excolit; multo tamen ante didicerat admodum praetextatus in Iapygia, 
quam regia potestate Tamisius eius pater, optinebat, usus praeceptore Sergio Stiso, cui nihil 
ad summam defuit eruditionem, praeterquam nostrarum litterarum studium, quas nescio 
quomodo magis neglexit, quam non assequi potuit. | ...] In Iapygia demum scripturam quom 
faceret, ipsum Sergium diu secum habuit; quantum vero profecerit indicant eius ingenii 
monimenta Demetriusque Chalcondyles, qui ex omni litteratorum coetu Parrhasium sibi 
potissimum iunxit, in matrimonium data filia, Demetrius inquam, qui abs te vel honorem 
verborum respuit." 

7 See Gothein 1985, 27; and Bianca 1985. 

See Rizzo 2001. 
An ongoing project by the University of Salento focuses on the reconstruction of Tafuri's 
biography and the publication of his extant works. 

10 See Di Mitri 2001, 147-150; and Manni 2004. 

11  Seejacob 1983 and Rizzo 2001, 141-170. 

12 See Altilio, ed. 1978; Maioli 1983; and Luppino 1985, 49-50. 
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study: this fact allows us to access Stiso’s educational practice and teaching 
methods directly. A small sheet from Altilio’s private papers, which was later 
incorporated into Jacopo Sannazzaro's library? is now preserved in Ms. Vienna, 
Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, lat. 9477, fol. 934". This sheet documents 
Altilio’s attempt to compose in Greek the opening words of a letter that he 
imagined was sent to him by his own master of Greek. 

Altilio’s text is reproduced below. The apparatus shows all the corrections 
Altilio himself made, possibly following an initial reading of his own words: 


1 Ὁ Σέργιος τῷ Ἀλτιλίῳ εὐπράττειν, φανερὸν μέν ἐστιν OV 
τρόπον ὑμῖν γνώριμον, τὸν θεὸν αἰτίαν τῶν γινομένων 
εἶναι. οὐχὶ δὲ τὴν εἱμαρμένην, ὡς τοῖς φιλοσοφοῦσι ἐνίοις 
δοκεῖ. δι’ ἥν αἰτίαν πίστευε σὺ μὲν ἕνα θεὸν εἶναι αὔτον 
παντοκράτορα, WOTE καὶ ἐγὼ καὶ ἅπαντες οἱ πιστοὶ χρι- 


N 


wre 2 


στιανοὶ πιστεύωμεν. ἔῤῥωσο. εὐπρέπεια μοῦ. 
Ἐπανορθόε 


ο -- CO σι A C 


Ἐπανορθόε εἶ τὶ κακῶς λεγόμενον. 


1. μέν delevit Altilius 2. γινομένων ex εγενηµένων Altilius 4. μέν delevit Altilius; 
αὔτον delevit Altilius 5. wate] -te delevit Altilius 7. ἐπανορθόε delevit Altilius 


Here is the text corrected by another hand, most probably Sergio Stiso himself: 


1 Σέργιος Ἀλτιλίῳ εὐπράττειν, φανερὸν ἐστιν ov 

2 τρόπον ὑμῖν γνώριμον, τὸν θεὸν αἰτίαν τῶν γινομένων τε 
3 εἶναι. οὐχὶ δὲ τὴν εἱμαρμένην, ὡς τοῖς φιλοσοφοῦσι ἐνίοις 
4 δοκεῖ. δι’ ἥν αἰτίαν πίστευε σὺ ἕνα θεὸν εἶναι 

5. παντοκράτορα, ὡς καὶ ἐγὼ καὶ ἅπαντες οἱ πιστοὶ Xpt- 

: ni , 

7 


στιανοὶ πιστεύωμεν. ἔῤῥωσο. εὐπρέπεια μοῦ. 
Ἐπανορθόε εἶ τὶ κακῶς λεγόμενον. 


The short text begins with the formula “ὁ (sic) Σέργιος τῷ Ἀλτιλίῳ εὐπράττειν” 
(“Sergio greets Altilio"). The text consists of eight lines of writing, which betray 
a still inexperienced hand at the Greek miniscule. Several uncertainties are also 
evident in the orthography, for instance in the use of accents and breathings. 
The scribe tried to revise what he had written at several points and made 
corrections by abrading the paper and overwriting or, more simply, striking out 
and rewriting the text next to it. 


13 See Vecce 1990, 113-115; and Vecce 1998b, 146. 
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Most interesting is the short phrase Altilio added immediately after complet- 
ing the composition exercise, namely: “ἐπανορθόε εἶ tt κακῶς λεγόμενον.” After 
clearing Altilio’s error in the first word with the present imperative “ἐπανόρ- 
θου, the entire expression may be translated as: “Correct if something is wrong.” 
The good master acknowledged the student’s request and initially made his 
corrections directly on the student's text. Note, for example, the incipit of the 
text, where Stiso crossed with diagonal pencil strokes the two articles preced- 
ing and following the word “Σέργιος, in order to change the formula “ὁ [sic] 
Σέργιος τῷ Ἀλτιλίῳ εὐπράττειν” into “Σέργιος Ἀλτιλίῳ εὖ πράττειν. A bit further 
down, Stiso completely rewrote a few lines, partially varying them and simplify- 
ing the structure of the sentences. In this case, the handwriting is more certain. 
Few corrections to the text and the use of diacritical marks can also be noted: 
they indicate revision by the master in scribendo or shortly after writing the 
text. Here is Stiso’s text: 


1 Σέργιος Αλτιλίῳ εὖ πράττειν. φανερόν ἐστιν οἷα ὑμεῖς οἴδατε 

2 ϑτιόθεὸς ἐστιν αἰτία τῶν αἰτιατῶν, οὐχὶ δὲ ἡ εἱμαρμένη οἷά τισι 
τῶν φιλοσόφων δοκεῖ, διό, πίστευε εἰς ἕνα θεὸν ποιητὴν πάν 

4. τῶν ὥσπερ πιστεύω ἐγὼ, καὶ πάντες οἱ ὀρθόδοξοι χριστιανοί 


1. σαφὲς ἔστι ante φανερόν ἐστιν delevit Stisius; ἐστιν ex ἔστιν Stisius; οἷα ex olov 
Stisius 


This piece of evidence helps us understand Stiso’s teaching practices and, at 
the same time, raises many questions about his biography. Where and when did 
Stiso teach Altilio? On the one hand, given the difference in age between the 
two, it is more likely that Altilio took Stiso’s lessons in Naples rather than being 
taught at Zollino: as we shall see, some documentation suggests that Stiso trav- 
elled and had connections with Naples. On the other hand, we may also believe 
that Altilio’s meeting with Stiso took place in Apulia, in 1483 or 1495, when 
Altilio visited this land with the heir to the Neapolitan throne, Ferrandino. 

Let us now return to Stiso’s biography, the number of his students, and his 
teaching methods. A Greek letter, preserved in Ms. Vatican City, Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. gr. 1019, fol. 3", and published by André Jacob in 
1982, gives us the name of another of Stiso’s disciples, the Dalmatian Nicolaus 
Petreus. Born in Curzola (Croatia) in 1486, Petreus studied in Italy. He devoted 
himself to the study of Greek and Latin literatures and published a successful 


14 See Jacob 1982, 160-164. 
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edition of Aristotle's De animalium generatione, which appeared in Venice in 
1526, accompanied by John Philoponus' commentary. 

Ms. Vat. gr. 1019 was written in the Land of Otranto! and probably belonged 
to Stiso. Its content is mostly philosophical: it includes works by Porphyry 
and Ammonius, as well as passages from the works of John of Damascus and 
Gregory of Nazianzus. Fols. 3* and 126" contain two letters, which we may 
assume to be transcripts from Stiso's originals." The first was written by the 
teacher to his student, Nicolaus Petreus, during a winter in the early sixteenth 
century? when the student had returned home to Dalmatia and was unable 
to return to school in Apulia because of dangerous sea conditions.!9 From this 
letter, we may also infer that Petreus was able to write entire letters in Greek and 
Stiso felt great respect for this student. As we can see from the passage quoted 
below, this letter, together with Altilio's foregoing text, testifies that writing 
letters in Greek was one of Stiso's teaching methods. The master was pleased 
to read letters written by his pupils in good Greek. Here are some passages of 
the letter in Jacob's edition: 


Ἔλαβον μέν, ὦ φίλτατε καὶ ἥδιστε Πετρήϊε, τρίτην ἀπό σου ἐπιστολήν, ὅλην 
ἑλληνικῶς γεγραμμένην, ὅ καὶ μᾶλλόν µε ηὔφρανε καὶ ἔτερπε. [...] ἀλλὰ καὶ 
γέλωτα ἔτι ἐμὲ ἐπισχεῖν ἐκέλευες. [...] Ἀλλ' εἴθε ὤφελες ἐπανελθεῖν πρὸς ἡμᾶς. 


Γνοίης γὰρ ἂν ὅτι οὐδέποτε ἀπολειπόμεθα πλείστου τοῦ γέλοτος κτλ. 


I received, beloved and sweet Petreus, your third letter, written entirely in 
Greek, and was most delighted and pleased [...] but you have forced me to 
laugh. [...] May God grant that you return to us. You would come to know, 
in fact, that we do not stop laughing, etc. 


15 On Petreus, see Gliubich 1856, 250-251; Legrand vola: 183-187. See also Petreus’ reference 
to Stiso in the dedicatory letter to Andrea Matteo Acquaviva, in the preface to his transla- 
tion: “Ταῦτα γοῦν ἡμεῖς καὶ πολλῶν εὐδοκιμούντων εἰδότες, ἀφ’ οὗ πρὸς Σέργιον Στίσον, καὶ διὰ 
τὴν ἀρετὴν καὶ τοὺς τρόπους περιβόητον, μᾶλλον δὲ μακάριον ἄνδρα, λόγου τε καὶ ἑλληνικῆς παι- 
δείας χάριν εἰς Μεσσαπίαν παραγενόμενοι, μέγα προσφάτως καὶ περιττὸν ἐπιτεθήκαμεν πόνον, 
ὁποσονοῦν παρ’ αὐτῷ ἐποιήσαμεν σχολῆς (διὰ γὰρ ὁλοκλήρων πέντε ἐτῶν διδάσκαλῳ αὐτῷ ἐχρη- 
σάμεθα) οὐκ ἀμελῶς πολλὰ τῶν τοῦ Ἀριστοτέλους διελθόντες, τοιαύτην γνώμην ἐρρωμενεστέρως 
βεβαιώσασθαι συνέτυχε.” 

16 See Arnesano 20088, 79, and the bibliography mentioned therein. 

17 See Jacob 1982, 159. 

18 According to Jacob (1982, 163), it might be the winter of 1518, 1519, or 1520. 

19 See Jacob 1982, 161, and Stiso's words: “AN ὦ φίλτατε ἀνδρῶν, καὶ πότε πρὸς ἡμᾶς ἀφίξῃ; Ἀεὶ 
τὸν σὸν νόστον ἐμποδίσει καὶ διαταράξει ὁ ἐνοσίχθων; 
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It is very likely that Petreus had made a mistake in writing his letter or had 
misused a word in such a way as to induce Stiso and his pupils to laugh. 
Interestingly, Stiso read some of the letters aloud to his pupils and probably 
used them as writing samples and tools for teaching Greek. 


2 Stiso’s Biography: Some Evidence 


The second letter in Ms. Vat. gr. 1019, fol. 126", gives no indication about its 
recipient but may have been written by Stiso also. More precisely, no element 
disproves a relationship of this letter to Stiso. Jacob,2° although considering 
Stiso’s authorship as possible, did not publish this letter because, as he wrote, 
the information it contains is not helpful to reconstruct Stiso’s biography. Yet, 
if Stiso actually wrote this letter, it contains at least two elements that may 
shed light on his biography. A passage, which I transcribe here for the first time, 
conveys important information: 


Τῶν πρὸς Φαλκώνιον παρὰ γραμμάτιον σου, τῆς τοῦ πατρός σου προώρου ἴσως 
τελευτῆς ἀκούσας βαρέως ἦλθεν, φίλων γὰρ οὐδὲν ἴδιον, οἵτινες φίλοι ὀρθῶς 
πεφύκασιν ὁ σοφὸς εἶπεν Εὐριπίδης. [...] τόσον γὰρ πένθος τὴν ἑμὶν περιέφραξε 
φρένα, oce μόλις ἄν ἀμπνεῦσαι δυναίμην, προσφιλὴς γὰρ καὶ φιλόξενος οὐχὶ 
πρὸς μὲ ἣν μόνον, ἀλλὰ πρὸς ἅπαντας τοὺς σαυτοῦ φίλους, μάλιστα δὲ πρὸς 
ταυτὰ σὺν σοι ἤθη ἔχοντας. κτλ. 


Having heard, from what you wrote in a letter to Falconius, the news of 
your father’s premature death, I have suffered greatly. “Friends, those who 
are really friends, have not private property,” said wise Euripides. [...] Such 
a burden crushed my heart so that I was unable to breathe. He was friendly 
and hospitable, not only with me, but with all your friends, especially your 
peers. 


The writer extends his condolences to the recipient for the untimely death of 
his father, claiming to have learned the bad news from a common friend, “Φαλ- 
xévioc.” Probably, the name does not refer to the Apulian scholar and writer 
Marcantonio delli Falconi (who lived between the end of the fifteenth century 
and 1556), as Jacob suspected,”! but to Benedetto Di Falco, a sixteenth-century 


20 ~~ See Jacob 1982, 163. 
21 lbid. 
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Neapolitan humanist who was very close to several of Stiso’s students, such 
as Matteo Tafuri and Francesco Cavoti. Cavoti collaborated with Di Falco on 
his treatise De Hebraicarum, Graecarum ac Latinarum literarum deque numeris 
omnibus, published in Naples in 1541.22 He included in the book a Greek epi- 
gram, in which he addressed his close friend and co-worker calling him “Φαλ- 
xóytog":23 


Ἑλλήνων στοιχεῖα ἔχει, στοιχεῖα Λατίνων 
Ἑβραίων! τ’ ἀρχάς, à πέρι TOM’ ἔκαμον 
στοιχείων στοιχεῖα μὲν ἀμφιδέξια μοῦνος 
συνήρμωσ᾽ ὄντως, καὶ κάμε Φαλκόνιος. 


This book contains the letters of the alphabet of the Greeks, the Latins, 
and the basics of Hebrew, on which I worked extensively. On the elements, 
in reality, those from the double meaning, only Falconius has recomposed 
the material, and worked assiduously. 


If Benedetto Di Falco really was a friend of Stiso, the relationship between 
Naples and Stiso may become clearer, particularly with regard to his relation- 
ship with the Accademia Pontaniana, to which Di Falco himself belonged.?5 
Some letters by the Apulian humanist Antonio De Ferrariis “il Galateo” recall 
that Stiso was a member of the Accademia Pontaniana:?6 this implies that he 
spent at least some time in Naples. Stiso’s membership in the Academy is also 
confirmed by the list of members compiled by Camillo Minieri Riccio in his 
Biografie degli accademici alfonsini detti poi pontaniani dal 1442 al 1543, pub- 
lished in Naples in 1880-1882.27 

A major gap remains in Stiso’s biography regarding his movements from 
Apulia. The second letter in Ms. Vat gr. 1019, fol. 126", may reveal new scenarios 


22 SeeDiMitri' introduction to Di Falco ed. 2004. 

23 On the relationship between Di Falco and Stiso’s pupils Matteo Tafuri and Francesco 
Cavoti, see the introduction by Di Mitri in Di Falco ed. 2004. I share the opinion of my 
friend and colleague Gino L. Di Mitri that the name “Φαλκόνιος” may refer to Benedetto Di 
Falco. 

24 In the text, we read the form “ευραίων.” 

25 On Di Falco’s biography, see Formichetti 1991 and the bibliography quoted therein, as well 
as Di Mitri 1993, 224—227. 

26 Lo Parco 1919, 230-234 has listed all the references to Stiso and his membership in the 
Accademia Pontaniana found in De Ferrariis' letters. 

27 On Stiso’s presence in the Accademia Pontaniana, see Furstenberg-Levi 2006, 52 and 67. 
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on this subject. The writer, mourning the death of his friend’s father, said that 
the deceased had always been “προσφιλὴς ... καὶ φιλόξενος οὐχὶ πρὸς μὲ μόνον, 
ἀλλὰ πρὸς ἅπαντας τοὺς σαυτοῦ φίλους” (“friendly and hospitable not only to me, 
but to all your friends”). If Stiso is the author of this letter, these words would 
demonstrate that he spent at least one period of his life away from his native 
Zollino as a guest of his friend’s father. 

We derive more reliable information about Stiso’s life and cultural interests 
from his relationship with Janus Lascaris. Janus, the illustrious collaborator of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, visited Stiso’s house in the spring of 1491, on his journey to 
Greece for the purpose of buying manuscripts for the Medici Library in Flo- 
rence.”® This information is to be found in the letters that passed between 
Stiso and Lascaris, transcribed by Stiso in Ms. Rome, Biblioteca Casanatense 
264 (G 1v, 9), edited by Émile Legrand?9 and studied by Anna Pontani?° and 
most recently by David Speranzi.*! In Apulia, Lascaris visited three villages near 
Otranto: Zollino, where he met Stiso; Corigliano, where he visited Giorgio De 
Alexandris, priest and translator from Latin into Greek;3 and, finally, Mon- 
tesardo, where he visited an otherwise unknown abbot who owned a library 
full of medical texts. In his travel diary, Ms. Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, Vat. gr. 1412, Lascaris listed the titles of the books he saw during his 
travels in Apulia, some of which were probably purchased for the Medicean 
library of Florence. This diary is a document of great historical value, since it 
enables us to know more about the books owned by three personalities of late 
medieval southern Salento. This extremely valuable document is easily acces- 
sible through Karl Müller's 1884 publication.?? 


3 Stiso's Library and Interests 


Lascaris' annotations?^ in Ms. Vat gr. 1412 draw a largely unexpected cultural 
profile of Sergio Stiso. His books, as listed by Lascaris, may be divided into 


28 On the relationship between Stiso and Janus Lascaris, see Jacob 1982, 166—167; Pontani 
1992, 382—383 and 398-399; and Speranzi 2007. 

29 Legrand 1892, 361-362. 

30 Pontani 1992, 382-383 and 398-399. 

31  Speranzi2007. 

32 See Giannachi 2011. 

33 Müller 1884. For the list of books seen by Lascaris in Stiso's house, see ibid. 402-403. 

34 Speranzi 2007, 86-87 offers a transcription of Stiso's book list from the original manu- 
script. 
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two main sections. The first one was full of literary and philosophical works, 
such as the scholia on the tragedies of Euripides, Aristaenetus’ Letters, Pro- 
clus’ commentary on Plato's Cratylus, and works by John Philoponus, George of 
Alexandria, and other authors. The second section dealt more specifically with 
scientific or pseudo-scientific subjects, particularly medicine, astrology, and 
divination. Stiso’s library included not only some treatises by Galen and Nican- 
der's poem On poisonous animals, but also Ptolemy's Περὶ καϑολικῶν καταρχῶν, 
Julian of Laodicea’s Περὶ καταρχῶν and Περὶ καταστημάτων τῶν ἑπτὰ ἀστήρων, a 
treatise on astrology written by Teucer of Babylon, John Laurentius Lydus' 
Greek translation of the Latin astrological compendium by Cornelius Labeo, 
and, finally, some books on prognostication: the Jatromathematica attributed 
to Hermes Trismegistus and the letters of Pharaoh Nechepso to the Egyptian 
priest Petosiris, which described divination based on numerical calculations.?5 

Based on what we know of the circulation of books in the Land of Otranto, 
texts dealing with astrology and divination did not have a manuscript tradi- 
tion in that area.?6 Nevertheless, the presence of books on astronomy in Stiso’s 
library is not particularly surprising. In the first stages of the Byzantine cur- 
sus studiorum, students from the age of six to roughly twelve were taught the 
rudiments of reading and writing by a γραμματιστής. The second and more chal- 
lenging level of education, until about the age of sixteen, was overseen by a 
γραμματικός, who provided a more detailed knowledge of grammar, rhetoric, 
and philosophy, as well as geometry, arithmetic, music, and astronomy.?? Thus, 
Stiso, being a master of Greek or γραμματικός, may have had a thorough knowl- 
edge at least of the basic elements of Greek astronomy. However, Stiso was not 
simply a teacher of Greek: this book list clarifies his interests in the fields of 
astrology and divination. 

Indeed, astrology, divination, and the secular sciences in general were not 
entirely unknown in the Land of Otranto long before Stiso. Three centuries 
before his birth, around the end of the twelfth century, the famous Abbey of 
Casole had flourished as a flagship of Byzantine culture of South Italy and 
a meeting point between Eastern tradition and Western thought.38 There, 
Nicholas of Otranto, who became an abbot by the name of Nectarius, cultivated 


35 On Greek mathematical divination, see Riess 1896; Bouché-Leclercq 1899, 517—542; Neuge- 
bauer and Saliba 1989, 191-193; and Papathanassiou 1999. 

36 See Petta 1972; Jacob 1980; Mazzotta 1989; Arnesano 2005; and Arnesano 2006. 

37 On Byzantine school education, see, e.g., Efthymiadis 2005; Markopoulos 2006; and Mar- 
kopoulos 2008. For other bibliographical references on this subject, see Giannachi 2013, 
103-104, n. 3. 

38 The bibliography on the Abbey of Casole is very extensive. I refer to Arnesano 20080, 
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the arts of geomantic divination from his youth.?? He translated from Latin 
into Greek a treatise entitled Ἡ τέχνη τοῦ λαξευτηρίου, “The art of the chisel,”4° 
which included the precepts for the composition of a geomantic scheme. 
Geomancy is a kind of divination based on the interpretation of figures drawn 
on paper, on the base of a casual number of points made in the earth or 
sand with a chisel. This work, which remains unpublished, is preserved in 
Mss. Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 86.14, of the fifteenth 
century; El Escorial, Real Biblioteca de San Lorenzo, ® 11 14, dated 1475; and 
only partially in Ms. Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, gr. 2419.4! From 
the book-lending list of the library of Casole (presently Ms. Turin, Biblioteca 
Nazionale Universitaria, C 111 17), we also know that the abbey owned both 
religious texts and secular works, including, for example, the Onirocriticon by 
Artemidorus of Daldis. 

Sergio Stiso, in addition to being a student of astrological disciplines, may 
have recovered and kept at his home some texts that, although not very pop- 
ular in the medieval Land of Otranto, were consulted, studied, and jealously 
preserved by the local cultural elite. The aforementioned Antonio De Fer- 
rariis, also known as “il Galateo,” in one of his Epistulae (Ad Petrum Sum- 
montium de suo scribendi genere),** defined Stiso as "diligentissimus librorum 
veterum indagator" (“a very scrupulous investigator of ancient manuscripts"). 
In another part of the same letter, De Ferrariis stated that Stiso recovered 
ancient works “in quadam antiqua et ruinosa casula" (“in a little old house 
falling into ruin"), probably with reference to the monastery and the library 
near Otranto (casula / Casole). Later testimony is provided by Luigi Tasselli 
in his Antichità di Leuca, published in 1639: Tasselli says that Sergio Stiso 
possessed “antichità e manuscritti di San Nicolò di Casole” (“antiques and 
manuscripts of the Abbey of St. Nicholas of Casole"). Consequently, both Gala- 


which provides a general discussion of the role of Casole within the context of Byzantine 
culture of southern Italy, as well as updated bibliography on the subject. 

39 On Nicholas of Otranto, better known as Abbot Nectarius of Casole, see Hoeck and 
Loenertz 1965. 

40  Onthis work, see Hoeck and Loenertz 1965, 69—74; Charmasson 1980, 86-88; and Garzya 
1982. 

41 Nectarius’ complete work on geomancy is still unpublished. An abstract from Ms. Par. 
gr. 2419 was edited by Delatte and Delatte in 1936. Ms. Cambridge, Trinity College, R. 
15.36 preserves an abbreviated version of the geomantic treatise translated by Nectarius 
(see Arnesano 2015). On geomancy in the Land of Otranto, see Rapisarda and Calcagno 
2016. 

42 See Tateo 1994. 
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teo and Tasselli support the attractive hypothesis that many volumes in Stiso’s 
library were taken from the abbey’s library and saved just before the Turkish 
assault on Otranto in 1480, when the abbey was destroyed. 

It is easy to relate Stiso’s interests in astrology and divination with the inter- 
ests of his pupil Matteo Tafuri. In one of Tafuri’s already-mentioned Pronostico 
for the Del Tufo family, written in 1571, quotations from Hermes Trismegistus 
and ancient astrologists and iatromathematicians are distributed throughout 
the text, indicating Tafuri’s extensive knowledge of astrology and divination. 
We are inclined to believe that he learned the basics, if not the whole art of 
astrology, either from the voice of his learned master, Stiso, or by consulting his 
master's library. 

A final aspect of Sergio's school of Greek is the presence of a scriptorium. 
Lascaris' letters, preserved in the aforementioned Ms. Casanat. 264 (G 1v 9) 
on fol. 112-112, testify that Lascaris himself purchased some Greek codices in 
Apulia from Stiso's house.*? He asked Stiso to transcribe some of his books and 
Stiso was pleased to oblige, assigning the task to some of his students. As we 
know, the excellent scribe Gabriel carried out part of the work, but the other 
copyists did not meet Stiso's standards. Stiso's words are more eloquent than 
any other comment: 


The books were copied by some ignorant barbarians, and I was forced to 
correct them by filling gaps and removing duplications. So it happened 
that I had to go over the text again, to such an extent that it was tran- 
scribed twice.44 


We may draw some conclusions about the personality of Sergio Stiso, whose 
death between 1535 and 1540 may be deduced from documents preserved in 
the archive of the Archdiocese of Otranto.*> Stiso was a priest and a teacher 
of Greek in the Land of Otranto when Greek culture was giving way to— 
or better, was being overwhelmed by—an increasingly intrusive Latinization 
of customs and religious practices. His wide-ranging interests from grammar 
to medicine and astrology evoke the figure of one of the last champions of 
Hellenism in southern Italy, who was capable of preserving library collections 
and transmitting the Greek language, culture, and art of writing. 


43 The first edition of the letter appears in Legrand 1892, 361-362. See also Speranzi 2007, 
87-88. 

44 See Pontani 1992, 382-383; and Speranzi 2007, 89-92. 

45 See Manni 2004, 103-104. 


CHAPTER 8 


Antonio Allegri da Correggio: The Greek 


Inscription in the Hermitage Portrait* 


Kalle O. Lundahl 


Introduction 


Phidias egregius pictor fatebatur se ab Homero didicisse qua potissimum 
maiestate Iovem pingeret. Nostris sic arbitror nos etiam poetis legendis et 
copiosiores et emendatiores futuros. 


LEON BATTISTA ALBERTI 


Antonio Allegri da Correggio (1489-1534), known as “Correggio,” is considered 


one of the greatest painters of the Italian Renaissance, despite the fact that he 


never worked in any of the large capitals of the Renaissance (Rome, Venice, 


and Florence). Indeed, he resided only in a restricted geographical area, a 
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pentagon with Mantua at its apex, San Benedetto Po, Modena, Albinea, Parma, 
and the city of Correggio at its center.? The present study intends to shed light 
on Correggio's activity in this “pentagon,” paying particular attention to his 
humanist education as witnessed by his use of Greek in an inscription in the 
Hermitage Portrait? The Greek inscription, a partial quotation from Homer, 
Odyssey, 4. 221, is written inside the bowl that the lady in the painting balances 
on her knee (Pls. 8.1 and 8.2). 

This paper aims to answer the following questions: Did Correggio study 
Homer in Greek? What was his humanist education? And finally, why was 
this particular inscription chosen for the Hermitage Portrait, and what does it 
mean? 


2 A Biography of the Painter Until 1518 


Antonio Allegri da Correggio was born in the small but culturally flourishing 
city of Correggio (some 70km north-west of Bologna).* The Renaissance period 
in the city of Correggio lasted roughly from 1450 to 1550 and may be divided 
into two stages. The first stage coincides with the life of Count Niccolò 11 “il 
Postumo” (1450-1508). Postumo ruled together with Giberto x, who married 
Veronica Gambara in 1508; this date marks the beginning of the second stage.5 
After Gilberto’s death in August 1518, Veronica Gambara ruled the town until 
her death in 1550. Abbot Luigi Pungileoni (1762-1844) informs us that she 
founded an Academy in her palace.® Veronica Gambara was admired for her 


2 Lusetti 2008, 21. 

3 Thename is due to its modern location, the Hermitage Museum in St. Petersburg (inv. 5555). 

4 The traditional date given for the birth is 1489, but Piva 1988, 149, argues that the painter was 
born on September 30, 1493. 

5 Fabbrici 2008, 13. In 2008, the town of Correggio organized an exhibition to commemorate 
the year 1508, which marked three important events: the finishing of the prestigious Palazzo 
dei Principi, the death of Postumo, and the arrival of Veronica (see the catalogue by Fabbrici 
and Adani 2008). The exhibition made an important contribution towards the appreciation 
of a culturally highly significant town between 1450 and 1550, in which the artist grew up. 

6 Luigi Pungileoni seems trustworthy, thanks to his intimate knowledge of the painter's envi- 
ronment and his usage of sources that are now lost to us; according to Gould 1976, 158, his 
"detailed but ill-organized monograph (1817-1821) remains the principal mine of archival 
material." Pungileoni (1817-1818, 1: 8-9) wrote: “Chi può ridire quanto ella (scil. Veronica Gam- 
bara) aggiunse di ornamento a Correggio, asilo a quei giorni beati cosi caro alle Muse, onde 
venne sovente visitata dai primi letterati dell'età sua, meritando particolare ricordazione, per 
tacere d'ogn'altro, l'Ariosto e il Bembo? Institui nel suo palazzo un'Accademia, di cui furono 
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poetry and perhaps had some knowledge of the Greek language.” Francis 1, King 
of France from 1515 to 1547, was particularly taken with Veronica’s erudite wit 
and would pay friendly visits to the court of Correggio.8 The painter Correggio 
was also a close friend of Veronica.? 

The artist’s father, Pellegrino Allegri, was a shopkeeper. He had the means 
to allow his son to study.!° The first teacher, Giovanni Berni from Piacenza, 
taught young Correggio the “rudiments of the humanistic learning.” A second 
teacher, Battista Marastoni from Modena, allowed him “to enter the depths 
of eloquence and of the Muses."! It is also clear that Correggio received a 
humanist education, particularly in rhetoric, poetry, and history. The words 
“the depths of the Muses” and the fame of Modena for Latin poetry may signify 
that the artist learned to appreciate ancient Latin and Greek poetry, the latter 
not necessarily in the original language.!? 

Correggio’s third teacher, Gian Battista Lombardi (called “dei Marchesini”), 
taught logic at Bologna, where he obtained a chair in 1486. Lombardi was a 
professor of philosophy and medicine at Ferrara from 1490 to 1495. He became 
adviser to Niccolò “il Postumo” in Correggio. Veronica Gambara made him 
the chief of her literary Academy.? Lombardi also taught the young painter 
“philosophical ideas" and anatomy.!* 


membri preclarissimi uomini tanto esteri che terrieri, perciò collocata nel novero delle 
Donne eccellenti e di leggiadro ingegno dalla Sibilla del Trissino, fittizia donna che ben 
fatto avrebbe parlando d'altri pittori a non tacere d'Allegri, le cui figure pajono pur esse, 
giusta la frase sua, più che le vive, vive.” 

7 Mclver 2001, 161. Veronica’s poems have recently been edited and translated: see Gambara 
ed. 2014. 

Mclver 2001, 160. 
Mclver 2001, 162. 

10 Pungileoni 1817-1818, 1: 6. 

11 Pungileoni 1817-1818, 1: 7: “A Giovanni Berni piacentino toccò la sorte d'averlo a discepolo 
ne’ principii elementari delle lettere umane, ed a Battista Marastoni modenese di farlo 
entrare nei recessi dell'eloquenza e delle Muse.” Additionally, Pungileoni (ibid., 910) 
denies that Michele and Pier Ilario Mazzola—“gli zii del grazioso Parmigianino,” i.e., “the 
uncles of the gracious Parmigianino”—would have been Correggio's masters (in painting), 
and gives reasons for this. 

12 566 Mussini 2008, 47. An edition of the Greek-Latin dictionary by Giovanni Crastone was 
printed in Modena in 1499-1500 by the Bolognese Dionigi Bertocchi. However, the city of 
Modena gave money for a professorship in Greek only as late as 1536 (see Biondi 1999, 2: 
524). 

13 Pungileoni 1817-1818, 2: 34; Fabbrici 2008, 15. 

14 Pungileoni 1817-1818, 1: 19-20; and Barocelli 2010, 336. Sources do not allow us to establish 
whether or not Lombardi knew Greek. However, he must have been very erudite, as his 
leading role in Veronica's literary academy demonstrates. 
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In 1513, Lombardi and his pupil exchanged gifts. The painter gave him a 
portrait representing the teacher (incorrectly identified with a painting hang- 
ing today at the Gemäldegalerie in Dresden); in return, the physician Lom- 
bardi gave his pupil a precious manuscript of the Geography of Francesco 
Berlinghieri (which Lombardi had acquired back in 1488).!5 This treatise, based 
upon Ptolemy's Geographica, included maps with a commentary in Italian 
verse.!6 

At the beginning of the reign of Pope Leo x de' Medici (1513-1521), a pontiff 
passionate for Greek learning, the artist probably went to Rome, along with 
other contemporary artists such as Leonardo da Vinci.!? 

In 1513-1514, Correggio presumably painted frescoes in the abbey of San 
Benedetto Po in Polirone, located some 20-25km south-east of Mantua.!8 The 
unity of the fresco program is implicit within the iconography. The Last Supper, 
painted by Fra' Girolamo Bonsignori, is surrounded by frescoes attributed to 
Correggio: Christ's sacrifice is prefigured in the frescoes by the sacrifice of Isaac 
(in grisaille on the left foreground) and by the bread and wine of the Eucharist 
offered by the high-priest Melchizedek (represented in grisaille on the right 
foreground). On the right side, the high-priest is surmounted by Moses who, 
in turn, is below a Greek sibyl holding a Greek cartouche, as in Pl. 8.3. The 
inscription, barely legible due to bad conservation, seems to consist of the 
following Greek words: 


ΑΠΑΤΩΡ K(AI) ΑΜΗΤΩΡ ΘΝΗ(ΤΟ)Σ (KATA) XAPKA ΘΕΑΝΘΡΩΠΟΦΘ 
ἀπάτωρ καὶ ἀμήτωρ, θνητὸς κατὰ σάρκα, θεάνθρωπος 
“Fatherless and motherless. Mortal in flesh. Godman."20 


The quotation is loosely based on Hebrews 7:3 and Lactantius, Divine Institutes, 
4. 13.71 


15 Adani 2007, 13. A baptismal record reveals that Lombardi acted as godfather to the paint- 
er's first son, Pomponio Quirino, in September 1520 (Periti 2004, 469). 

16 See Roberts 2010: "Berlinghieri's contemporaries regarded the poet as a cosmographer and 
‘world painter’ and associated his work so closely with its principal source, Ptolemy, that 
it was referred to as el Tolomeo" (a quotation from Roberts' abstract). 

17 Gould 1976, 40-50. 

18 Piva1988 constitutes a monograph on Correggio's frescoes in this Abbey. 

19  Pontani1996a, 259 (with angle brackets replacing the square brackets used by Pontani). 

20 “Godman,” or more freely translated: “He was both god and man". 

21 Pontani 1996a, 259, does not mention Heb. 7:3: ἁπάτωρ, ἁμήτωρ, ἀγενεαλόγητος, “fatherless, 
motherless, without genealogy" (a passage frequently quoted or echoed by Christian and 
Byzantine writers). 
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The theologian and future cardinal Gregorio Cortese from Modena was 
probably the author of the fresco program.?? Unfortunately, the frescoes do not 
reveal whether the artist knew Greek: by 1513, a knowledge of Greek would not 
have been necessary, but nevertheless would have been useful. 

In 1518 or 1519, Correggio arrived in Parma to execute the frescoes in the 
Camera di San Paolo, inside the Convent of St. Paul, for Abbess Giovanna da 
Piacenza. The consultant-in-chief for the abbess, Giorgio Anselmi Nepos, who 
had studied medicine, was probably the most important local humanist and 
poet. He was also a relative of this distinguished woman; one of his daughters 
entered the convent as a nun in 1518.23 Anselmi was well acquainted with Greek 
and Latin classics and wrote a poem in honor of Homer.* The art historian 
Erwin Panofsky comments: 


His rather difficult poems are animated by the same spirit of only half- 
playful polytheism—even, if one may say so, panentheism—which is 
expressed in some of Giovanna's motti and can be sensed in Correggio’ 
frescoes themselves.?5 


The imagery of the Camera di San Paolo is extremely sophisticated. One of the 
abbess’ coats of arms is situated on the lintel of the doorway through which one 
enters the camerino (of the abbess) from Correggio’s Camera di San Paolo, and 
includes the letters “IO PL,” meaning "IOANNA PLACENTIA,” the Latin name 
of Giovanna da Piacenza; the Camera di San Paolo is full of puns on Giovanna’s 
name. For example, the first two letters “IO” were read as an anagram of the 
name “ΤΟΝΟ” (Hera), which explains the scene with Juno “suspended” (PL. 8.4). 
Father Ireneo Affò has identified the Greek source in Iliad, 15. 18-21.26 There, 


22 Pontani1gg6a, 260. Leo x admired Cortese's knowledge of the ancient languages and Pope 
Paul 111 appointed him cardinal in 1542. Cortese was also the author of a lost translation 
of the New Testament into Latin. 

23 Affò1794, reprinted in Barocelli 2010, 96: “Ora il Correggio, instituito si bene dalla natura, 
e dotato di tanto ingegno, quanto dalle sue opere risulta, ben poté dalle sole Medaglie da 
lui vedute, e per altri somministrategli, ampiamente raccogliere le invenzioni trasferite dal 
nominato Giorgio Anselmi Letterato e Poeta eccellente, che tener doveva nel Monistero 
di San Paolo molta familiarità per una sua figliuola ivi consecratasi nel 1518 a servir Dio 
sotto il legame de’ sacri voti.” 

24 See commentary and reference in Panofsky 1961, 28, n. 1; Barocelli 2010, 342, n. 63. 

25 Panofsky 1961, 27. The term used by Panofsky is “panentheism” instead of “pantheism.” 
Often these terms are used as synonyms. However, while “pantheism” asserts that “All is 
God,” *panentheism" goes further to claim that God is greater than the universe. 

26  Affó1794, reprinted in Barocelli 2010, 97. 
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Zeus rebukes Hera for her evil wiles, and threatens to treat her as he had done 
once before: 


Do you not remember when you were hung from on high, and from your 
feet 

I suspended two anvils, and about your wrists cast 

a band of gold that might not be broken? And in the air among the 
clouds 

you hung, and the gods were indignant throughout high Olympus.?7 


This scene may have been chosen for the Camera di San Paolo because the 
treatment of Juno was understood as a prefiguration of the Christian Cruci- 
fixion.28 After hanging in the air, she is "resurrected"—truly an appropriate 
reinterpretation of a “pagan” text within a convent. The imagery is not only very 
sophisticated, but also very daring: by means of the play on the letters “IO,” the 
abbess subtly suggests that she is the “Redeemer.”29 

In his monograph on the iconography of the Camera di San Paolo, Panofsky 
entitled one of the chapters “Correggio ‘Uomo sanza lettere’?” (“Correggio, ‘An 
artist without education? ”).30 The German art historian stressed the achieve- 
ments of North Italians in developing classical epigraphy and calligraphy into 
a science and a fine art, mentioning, e.g., the first emblem book produced by 
Andrea Alciato (1492-1550), a poetically-minded jurist of Bologna.?! Panofsky 
wrote: 


We must abandon the notion of an ‘innocent’ Correggio floundering in 
a provincial backwater and cut off from the mainstream of humanistic 


27 Translation in Homer ed. 1999. 

28 Panofsky 1961, 85-86, mentions this hypothesis only to reject it. However, it is very likely 
that the nuns of the Convent tried to offer Christian reinterpretations of pagan mythology. 
See Seznec 1953, 117-118; and Bertini 2005, 147. 

29 Panofsky 1961 implies that Giovanna was a very daring person. Finally, it can be observed 
that, thanks to a fanciful etymological association going back to Plato, Cratylus 404c, 
Hera also symbolizes “air” The eastern section of the ceiling of the Camera di San Paolo 
represents the Four Elements with Genius symbolizing Water, Africa symbolizing Earth, 
Hera standing for Air and, finally, Vesta for Fire (ibid., 81-97). 

30 Panofsky 1961, 30-36. 

31 Panofsky 1961, 33. See Barocelli 2010, 336: “Come è singolare che si sappiano dalla tradizio- 
ne acquistata dal Pungileoni i nomi dei suoi maestri nelle lettere e nelle scienze, tra 
gli insigni umanisti modenesi, mentre incertezze possono esservi sui maestri putativi in 
pittura." 
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learning. If he was advised by Giorgio Anselmi, he was advised by a man 
whose poetry [...] bears witness to the most intimate familiarity with 
classical literature ... [and] who worshipped Homer.?? 


It is possible, then, to draw a first conclusion: Antonio Allegri da Correggio was 
certainly sufficiently educated to share and discuss complex humanistic ideas 
with academics like Gian Battista Lombardi, Gregorio Cortese, and Giorgio 
Anselmi, as well as with exceptional women such as Veronica Gambara and 
Giovanna da Piacenza. 


3 The Hermitage Portrait 


34 Introduction 

The Hermitage Portrait is remarkable not only for its cryptic Greek inscription, 
but also for its exceptional dimensions for a portrait of a woman (103 x 87.5 cm; 
see Pls. 81 and 8.2).33 Correggio may have painted it in Parma or in Correggio 
in ca. 1519-1521? The traditional title of the painting, Portrait of a Lady at 
the Hermitage, reflects the fact that the identity of the sitter is unknown. 
Indeed, since both the Greek inscription and the clothing appropriate for a 
widow®*> offer clues to identify the sitter's status, art historians have proposed 
three candidates: Veronica Gambara, Ginevra Rangone, and Laura Pallavicino 
Sanvitale.86 All three were admired patrons of the arts and (sadly) widows 


32 Panofsky 1961, 35. 

33. Ekserdjian 1997, 73. The dimensions and the sophisticated inscription in Greek make it 
legitimate to call this portrait the most important one of a lady of the High Renaissance 
period, i.e., before the Sack of Rome in 1527. 

34 Brown 1981 208, argues for 1518-1519, while Adani 2007, 77, prefers 1520-1521. Concerning 
the painter's activity in Parma, see Bertini 2012, 27-46. 

35 Giusto 2012, 9: "La foggia dell'abito indossato dalla gentildonna rispecchia la moda in uso 
nei primi decenni del Cinquecento e allude per il tessuto opaco e il colore bruno, molto 
vicino al rovano e morello (colori misti di rosso e di nero) ad una condizione di lutto, se 
prendiamo in considerazione il linguaggio simbolico dei colori [...]. Non é comunque un 
abito monacale o da terziaria francescana; la ricca camicia ricamata in nero nel bordo 
aperta su un'ampia scollatura si addice certamente più ad un costume civile, di una dama 
che desidera non nascondere la sua avvenenza e che, pur rimanendo fedele ad un lutto, si è 
già allontanata dall'osservanza stretta di quello stato sociale, che esigeva abiti interamente 
neri, con velo sul capo.” 

36 566 Spagnolo 2008, Giusto 2008, and Giusto 2012. The sitter cannot be Isabella d'Este, 
although widowed in 1519, because according to all descriptions she had blond hair. 
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around the time of the portrait’s execution. These common factors make the 
identification more difficult. 

Rather than discussing the identity of the lady portrayed, the present study 
will examine whether the artist himself would have had personal reasons to 
include the Greek inscription in the painting. 


3.2 The Latin Signature 

The Madonna of Saint Francis (now at the Gemäldegalerie in Dresden) painted 
by Correggio in 1514-1515 for the high altar of the church of San Francesco in 
the town of Correggio, includes the following inscription placed on the rim of 
Saint Catherine's wheel: “ANTO(N)IUS DE ALEGRIS P" (PL. 8.6).87 The painter's 
last name, "Alegris," means “joyful.”38 The smiling Saint Anthony in the same 
painting is probably a self-portrait of the painter through the Saint who bears 
his name.?? This means that the theme of “joy” is present at least once in the 
Dresden painting. 

In the Hermitage Portrait, one also finds the painter's signature, but this 
time in pure classical Latin, “Laetus,” with the meaning of “happy”; the inscrip- 
tion on the tree trunk (on the left) behind the sitter reads: "ANTON(IUS) 
LAET(US).”4° 

A lost, slightly earlier work of Correggio, the Madonna di Albinea (1517— 
1519), is known through ancient copies, the best of which is at the Galleria 
Nazionale of Parma. Another copy is in the depository of the Pinacoteca Capi- 
tolina in Rome. The art historian David Alan Brown informs us that “both 
copies are signed ‘ANTONIUS LAETUS FACIEBAT, which must reproduce the 


37 Cf. Periti 2004, 462; and Brown 1981, 187. The last letter of the inscription, “P”, stands for 
"pinxit" or ‘pingebat? 

38 The modern Italian word “allegro” comes from the Latin word alacer, and alacritas may 
have distinguished, e.g., one of the ancestors of the artist Correggio. A Biblical example 
shows that the meaning of names was highly important in ancient cultures: the name 
of “Isaac” means “the laughing one” and, according to Gen. 17 and 18, was caused by 
Abraham’s laughter when he learned the news of his son’s eventual birth, as his wife Sarah 
was past the age of childbearing. 

39 Periti 2004, 460—462. 

40 Longhi 2010 (1958), 153. The Latin inscription is hardly visible and very difficult to read. 
For this reason, art historians of the preceding generations did not see or simply ignored 
it. For example, in the 1930s, Longhi did not see the signature, but nevertheless attributed 
the painting to Correggio for stylistic reasons. Only in the 1950s did he discover the Latin 
signature (Brown 1981, 208). 
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original signature." The use of the signature (LAETUS) and the chronology 
connect the Madonna di Albinea to the Hermitage Portrait. 


3.3 Introduction to the Homeric Passage 

The sitter is presented as the famous Spartan queen Helen, as is clear from the 
Greek inscription on the bowl (ΡΙ. 8.2). The inscription refers to an episode 
from Book 4 of the Odyssey: Telemachus arrives in Sparta at the time when 
Menelaus and Helen are preparing a combined wedding for their two children, 
Hermione and Megapenthes.*? When Telemachus expresses his admiration for 
the wealth of Menelaus, the king replies that he still has unhappy memories 
of Troy, particularly because of the number of brave men who died there. 
Menelaus' speech to Telemachus ends with a reference to the lost Odysseus, 
moving Telemachus to tears.*? 

Helen speaks and pours a magical drug into the wine: she had received this 
drug from her friend Polydamna during her and Menelaus' sojourn in Egypt 
on their way back from Troy. Upon drinking it, Menelaus and Telemachus 
forget their sad memories. The Hermitage Portrait represents the very moment 
when Helen is offering the brew, as is clear from both the painting itself and 
the inscription (Pls. 81 and 8.2). In Homer's words (Od. 4. 220—221), "straight 
way she cast into the wine which they were drinking a drug (φάρμακον) that 
banishes sorrow (νηπενθές), banishes anger (ἄχολον) and brings forgetfulness 
(ἐπίληθον) of every illness.” Pl. 8.5 reproduces a page of a Renaissance edition of 
these lines. 


41 Brown1981,198; and Spagnolo 2008, 104. I wrote more than once to the Galleria Capitolina 
in Rome, asking for a photo, but I was unable to obtain one. 

42 Their son and daughter are getting married at the same time: Hermione to Achilles’ son 
Neoptolemus and Megapenthes to the daughter of Alector. Bergren 2009, 316, gives the 
following analysis of Book 4: “We enter a world of dualities. The first evening there is 
divided into two movements: the one, extending from the start of the banquet up to 
Menelaus' attempt to put an end to the after-dinner speeches, and the other, from Helen's 
reintroduction of speeches up to the retirement of everyone for the night (Odyssey 4. 1- 
218, 219-305). Each of these movements is itself divided into two. The first, presided over 
by Menelaus, begins as a wedding feast for his children and ends as a funeral with eulogies 
and lamentation for the Greek losses, chiefly the absent Odysseus. In the second, governed 
by Helen, her story about Odysseus is matched by another by Menelaus." 

43 Od. 4.104—-116. See Clader 1976, 26. 
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8.4 The Word αἱ the Center of the Bowl 

Nigel G. Wilson comments on the inscription (Pl. 8.2): “There are three Greek 
words on the bowl. In the centre ΝΗΠΕΝΘΕΣ is clear, in good capitals."^^ The 
adjective νηπενθές consists of a negative prefix, vy-, and a second part deriving 
from the substantive πένθος, “sorrow.” The composed adjective means “banish- 
ing sorrow."5 There is consensus among art historians that this adjective is an 
allusion to the sitter’s status as a widow.^9 This status does not contradict her 
representation as Helen: even though the sitter, a widow, was probably sad in 
her real life, Correggio let her altruistic side appear, making her ready to con- 
sole others.47 


8.5 The Words on the Right and on the Left 

Wilson comments: “To the right, one can see parts of five Greek letters which 
may be read without any doubt as AXOAO, i.e., ἄχολον, from the Homeric 
text.”48 The Greek adjective is composed of the privative a and of same root 


as the substantive χόλος, “wrath” / χολή, “gall”. The compound means “soothing 
wrath.”49 Wilson also adds: 


44 Wilson 1992b, 243. 

45 The adjective νηπενθής not only qualifies the drug in the Odyssey, but is also one of the 
epithets of Apollo with the meaning “banishing pain and sorrow” (see 18], 5.ν.). 

46 Giusto 2012; Periti 2004, etc. 

47 Fabiański (2003, 263-276) and Ghidini (2007, 15-36) argue that the sitter in the portrait 
of Correggio is presented as Artemisia 11 of Caria (d. 350 BC). As Aulus Gellius (ca. 125- 
after 180 CE) wrote, “Artemisia is said to have loved her husband Mausolus with a love 
surpassing all the tales of passion and beyond one’s conception of human affection. Now 
Mausolus, as Marcus Tullius tells us, was king of the land of Caria; according to some Greek 
historians he was governor of a province, the official whom the Greeks term a satrap. When 
this Mausolus had met his end amid the lamentations and in the arms of his wife, and had 
been buried with a magnificent funeral, Artemisia, inflamed with grief and with longing 
for her spouse, mingled his bones and ashes with spices, ground them into the form of 
a powder, put them in water, and drank them; and she is said to have given many other 
proofs of the violence of her passion. For perpetuating the memory of her husband, she 
also erected, with great expenditure of labor, that highly celebrated tomb, which has been 
deemed worthy of being numbered among the seven wonders of the world” (The Attic 
Nights, 10.18: Gellius ed. 1927, 262—263). Could the portrait represent Artemisia drinking 
her husband's ashes and bones mixed with spices? I believe that the inscription “no 
sorrow” and the smile of the lady exclude this possibility because, as Gellius pointed out, 
Artemisia was inflamed with grief, while the portrait is a metaphor of “joy,” as will become 
clear below. Additionally, the inscription from Homer identifies the sitter as Helen. 

48 Wilson 1992b, 243; and Periti 2004, 468. 

49 19), sv. ἄχολος: "lacking gall”; “lacking a gall-bladder" 2. metaphorically, in active sense, 
“allying bile (or) anger,” as in Odyssey 6. 221. 
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On the left, parts of four letters are visible, and though the first is very 
incomplete, the word can again be completed without doubt as φυτόν, 
plant. But this is not in Homer; we must suppose [that] the artist’s patron 
chose to vary the text of the quotation.5° 


After studying a high-resolution photo of the painting, I have noticed that the 
fourth letter from the end (of the word on the left) is possibly not the Greek 
letter ypsilon, but a nu (or possibly a pi), as in PL 8.2.9! I agree with Wilson 
that the third letter from the end is a tau. As regards the second letter from 
the end, we only see its “head.” Since its shape makes it impossible to decide 
if it is an omicron or an omega, meaning and context may help to solve this 
dilemma. While Wilson takes it as an omicron, I take it as an omega. The four 
letters on the left must be NTON, i.e., the four last letters of “ἁπάντων, “of all,” 
which is the last word of the same Homeric line. This solution is logical because 
it helps the viewer identify the Homeric verse: the adjective “νηπενθές” is the 
Alpha (the first word) and the pronoun “ἁπάντων” the Omega (the last word) of 
line 221.52 


3.6 Line 220 (φάρμακον) 
The two adjectives written on the bowl are epithets to the substantive found 
in the preceding line, 220, “φάρμακον; which is not included in Correggio's 
painting. The Greek word signifies both “poison” and “medicine.” This ambi- 
guity also exists in the English word “drug”: a drug is a medicine but may 
also be a poison if instructions for use are not followed. In Book 4 of the 
Odyssey, “gdpuaxov” is an “enchanted potion” that helps the drinker forget 
everything,53 

In order to better understand the inscription within the painting, it may be 
useful to compare it with the analysis of the French philosopher Jacques Der- 
rida (1930-2004), who examined the word “φάρμακον” in Plato's Phaedrus.5* Let 


50 Wilson 1992b, 243, does not explain his choice (“plant”). Periti 2004, 468, proposes: “The 
word on the left, containing four letters, can be completed as HTON (éton), meaning ‘it was 
| there was.” The Greek word is in the dual and means not “was” but “were.” Additionally, 
the word φάρμακον is not in the plural. 

51 In his comment on my paper, Nigel G. Wilson asked if the letter is broad enough to be a 
nu. 

52 thank Markus Asper for this observation. 

53 LSJS.v. φάρμακον 1.3 translates the term in Odyssey 4. 220, with “enchanted potion, philtre: 
hence, charm, spell.” 

54 Derrida (1981, 70) wrote: “the φάρμακον would be a substance—with all that that word can 
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us concentrate for a moment on a related term, “φαρμακός, usually translated 
as “scapegoat.’>> While dealing with the character of the φαρµακός,56 Derrida 
shows that Plato avoided using the term.” The word is nevertheless implic- 
itly present in Plato’s dialogue because Socrates (accused of corrupting the 
youth) is the scapegoat that the Athenians have to put to death in order to 
purify their city.98 The term “φαρμακός” is, in other words, always present as 
a "trace" element, because Socrates is actually presented as a scapegoat. For his 
part, Correggio avoided the related term “φάρμακον” probably because it was 
too ambiguous, with the double connotation of "poison" and “medicament”. 

Concerning the term “scapegoat” (φαρμακός), Helen, too, was certainly a 
kind of “scapegoat,” being guilty of having caused the Trojan War. In the present 
painting, this notion is avoided by two means: first, the inscription is not a 
quotation from the Iliad, where Helen is represented in a negative light;59 
second, the lady is presented as “benevolent” with a power to console. Post- 
Homeric antiquity sometimes offered a positive image of Helen. For instance, 
Macrobius (early fifth century CE) writes: 


For should you look more deeply into the wisdom that lurks in Homer, 
the beguiling element that Helen mixed with wine (Od. 4. 221)—“soothing 
sorrow and wrath, a means of forgetting all woes’—was not an herb, nor 
a juice from India, but a timely tale (narrandi opportunitas) that made 
her guest [scil. Telemachus] forget his sorrow and turn joyful: she told of 
Ulysses’ glorious deeds in his son's presence (Od. 4. 271), “such things as 
the mighty man did and endured."60 


connote in terms of matter with occult virtues, cryptic depths refusing to submit their 
ambivalence to analysis." 

55 LSJsw. φαρμακός: “one sacrificed or executed as an atonement or purification (for others), 
scapegoat, Hippon. 5." While 'φαρμακός means “scapegoat,” φάρμακος, with accent on the 
first syllable, means “poisoner, sorcerer, magician.” The latter is perhaps the original term 
and is in any case semantically close to “φάρμακον; “poison.” 

56 Derrida 1981, 130 (with no accent on the Greek noun); and Gernet 1968, 166. 

57 Derrida’s point about the scapegoat is that it implies some evil that must be excluded but is 
not internal to the system and, therefore, cannot be excluded from a system that requires 
such an exclusion in order to function. Much more relevant to the present analysis, 
however, is his understanding of the drug (φάρµακον) as being, in Plato's work, a trope 
for writing itself —an aid to memory that undoes memory, where memory is already an 
inscription and so is writing. 

58 See Gernet 1968, 288—289. 

59 See Vernant 1990, 59, n. 37. 

60 Saturnalia 7.118-19 (Macrobius ed. 2011). Macrobius borrowed this interpretation from 
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According to Macrobius, the gift offered by Helen is an allegory for a “timely 
tale” (φάρμακον = “timely tale” = "literature") and Helen stands, therefore, for the 
artist/author himself.6! Whereas Macrobius interprets “φάρμακον” as a meta- 
phor for a “timely tale” = “literature” with power to console, Correggio takes the 
Greek substantive, present as a “trace” thanks to the epithets, as a metaphor for 
“painting” with no less power to console. 

The word ‘pdpuaxov’ is fascinating also for the following reason: as Derrida 
noted, it “also means paint, not a natural color but an artificial tint, a chemical 
dye that imitates the chromatic scale given within nature.”6* The 'φάρμακον᾽ 
may consequently be interpreted as “dye” or “pigment,” which is a metonymy 
for “painting” and a pars pro toto for “art.” If Socrates’ “medicine” is speech 
and dialectics, Helen’s “medicine” is the painting itself, which helps the viewer 
forget his daily troubles.53 


Plutarch, as is clear from the same error that both made attributing to Helen the words 
pronounced by Menelaus (as noted by Kaster, ibid.) in line 271. The error easily happened 
because both Helen and Menelaus were speaking about Odysseus, with Menelaus’ speech 
beginning at line 266. Plutarch writes in Book: of the Table-Talk, 614 C-D: “Now those who 
mix alkanet in their wine and sprinkle their floors with infusions of vervain and maiden- 
hair because, as they believe, these things to some extent contribute to the cheerfulness 
and gaiety of their guests, do so in imitation of Homer's Helen, who secretly added a drug 
to the undiluted wine; but they do not see that that legend too, having fetched a long 
course from Egypt, has its end in the telling of appropriate and suitable stories. For as 
they drink, Helen tells her guests a tale about Odysseus, ‘What deed he dared to do, that 
hero strong, / His body with unseemly stripes o’ercome. This, I take it, was the ‘assuag- 
ing’ and pain-allaying drug, a story with a timeliness appropriate to the experiences and 
circumstances of the moment” (see Plutarch ed. 1969, 8: 612B-697C). 

61 To my knowledge, there is no study on the figure of Helen in the Renaissance. On Helen 
in late antiquity, see Bettini and Brillante 2002, 181-185. 

62 Derrida 1981, 129. LSJ, s.v. φάρμακον 111 “dye, paint, colour, Emp. 23.3, Hdt. 1, 98, A. Fr. 134.” 
We may quote Plato, Republic, 4. 420C: “It is as if we were colouring a statue and someone 
approached and censured us, saying that we did not apply the most beautiful pigments 
(φάρμακα) to the most beautiful parts of the image, since the eyes, which are the most 
beautiful part, have not been painted with purple but with black” (English translation by 
P. Shorey). 

63 According to 18], s.v. φάρμακον, II. 3, it means “remedy or consolation in his own virtue" as 
in Pindar, Pythians, 4. 187. The Hermitage Portrait may be compared with two paintings, 
Apollo and Coronis (Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool) and Tobias and the Angel (several 
variants), by the German artist Adam Elsheimer (1578-1610). The first painting tells the 
story of the tragic death of Coronis and the birth of her son Asclepius, while the second is 
about the adventures of Tobias, accompanied by the archangel Raphael in disguise, who 
cures the blindness of his father Tobit with the liver of a miraculous fish. The art historian 
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This section suggests another possible reason why this Greek inscription was 
chosen for the Hermitage Portrait. In the Renaissance, the belief in the four 
humors, meaning that four bodily fluids affect human personality, was of great 
importance and widely accepted.** The four elements—air, fire, earth, and 
water—were held to be co-essential with the four humors that constitute the 
human body and determine human psychology? According to this belief, 
humans can be divided into four personality types: sanguine (pleasure-seek- 
ing), choleric (an aggressive leader-type), melancholic (creative), and phleg- 
matic (relaxed). A melancholic person, although creative, could suffer from 
extreme distress and sorrow. 

Correggio probably knew the theory of the four humors: his teacher Gian 
Battista Lombardi taught him philosophy and anatomy$6 and his adviser, Gior- 
gio Anselmi Nepos, had an extensive knowledge of medicine. Therefore, it 
would not be surprising if Correggio, thanks to such mentors, was well ac- 
quainted with a theory that, at that time, was the most commonly held view 
of the human body among European physicians. Consequently, as regards the 
Hermitage Portrait, 1 would argue that the inscription indirectly denies two per- 
sonality types, i.e., 

1) the choleric, here represented by the adjective “ἄχολον” (cf. the substan- 
tive ‘yoAy,’ “gall”). The adjective signifies in an active sense “banishing 
anger" and in a passive sense "lacking gall" or “not choleric."5? The artist, 
therefore, humorously suggests that he is not choleric and his art banishes 
anger; 


Stephen Bann (2009, 268) observed that the art of medicine is the theme connecting 
the two paintings and commented: “What may be the most attractive idea to pursue, 
elsewhere than here, is the possibility that he [scil. Elsheimer] saw in the long, laborious 
work of painting his tiny images, and in the quasi-alchemical preparation of his pigments, 
a powerful and congenial analogy to the arts of healing: these would indeed be images to 
heal and save." Kris and Kurz (1979, 61-90) argued that the rise of pictorial illusionism 
coincided with the refiguring of the artist as a kind of magus. As Michael Cole (2002, 621-- 
640) observed, Renaissance artists might have called on supernatural help, asking Muses, 
genii, planetary governors, and even spirits to enable their work. 

64 Brann 2002, 107. 

65 Panofsky 1972, 206. 

66 See Pungileoni 1817-1818, 119-20; and Barocelli 2010, 336. Lombardi, who died in 1526, was 
still alive at the time of the execution of the Hermitage Portrait. 

67 LSJ, s.v. ἄχολος: "lacking gall" in Hippocrates; "lacking a gall-bladder" in Aristotle; 2. meta- 
phorically 11. Active sense: “allying bile (or) anger" in Odyssey 4. 221. 
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2) the melancholic, here represented by the adjective “νηπενθής” which 
means in an active sense “banishing sorrow” and in a passive sense “not 
sad."68 The substantive “πένθος, “ 
of “melancholy” because sorrow is the negative outcome of the melan- 


sorrow,” corresponds to the very concept 


cholic character.59 The artist thus affirms that his art is not depressive, 
but rather causes happiness. 


5 Nomen-Omen (Leonardo and Vasari) 


»&« 


“Nomen-omen, “name is omen,” also known as “nominative determinism,” is a 
theory implying that a person's name plays a significant role in determining 
one's character. This very common concept in the Italian Renaissance is of 
utmost importance in understanding the present portrait. 

The left side of the Hermitage Portrait shows an oak tree with ivy and, 
directly behind Helen, a laurel that may allude to the name of the sitter as being 
Laura Pallavicino Sanvitale, one of the three candidates mentioned above.7? 
The plant to the right hand side at the bottom of the painting is a Veronica 
(myosotis) and may allude to the name of another possible sitter, Veronica 
Gambara; in this case, the laurel would be a symbol of her poetic glory, as her 
poetry was greatly admired.” Whatever candidate one would choose, whether 


68 In the New Sacristy of San Lorenzo in Florence, Michelangelo created a sculpture repre- 
senting the river-god Acheron, meaning “Joyless.” It corresponds to the element of air and 
the sanguine humor (Panofsky 1972, 207). It may therefore be argued that “νηπενθής” refers 
to the sanguine type. In any case, for a Renaissance beholder, melancholic distress can be 
caused by each of the four humors (Panofsky 1972, 207-208; Panofsky maintains that the 
river-god Styx in the New Sacristy corresponds to the humor melancholicus). 

69  Klibansky, Panofsky, and Saxl 1964, 169. Panofsky 1961, 72, comments on the figure of 
the philosopher / Satum— "immersed in gloomy contemplation"—in the Camera di San 
Paolo in Parma. 

70 See Giusto 2008, 306; and Giusto 2012, 10. 

71 See Adani 2007, 79. In a personal letter, Giuseppe Adani wrote to me: “Per il fiore Veronica 
io e mia moglie Renza, che é pittrice di fiori, abbiamo approfondito le osservazioni. Il Cor- 
reggio era attentissimo alle essenze botaniche, che riproduce sempre con mirabile fedeltà, 
come si può vedere in diversi suoi dipinti, compresa la Madonna di San Francesco: Il fiore 
accanto al ritratto appartiene certamente alla specie dei myosotis: piccoli, azzurri, con 
molte varietà a corolla, ed anche filiformi. I due tipi di myosotis sono il 'non ti scordar 
di me’ e la ‘veronica’, spesso scambiati fra loro perché quasi uguali e portanti il medes- 
imo significato: amore eterno, sacra fedeltà. Li abbiamo osservati con cura. Un testo dice: 
I myosotis possono essere scambiati anche con gli 'occhi della Madonna; denominazione 
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Laura Pallavicino Sanvitale or Veronica Gambara, the portrait contains a pun 
as to her identity.?? 

The second word-play refers to the name of the painter: “ALLEGRI-LAETUS.” 
This is propounded by both the Latin signature and the smile of the lady. The 
artist projected himself within his art, as many others did.” This had also been 
the case with Leonardo da Vinci. Indeed, it has been observed that Correggio’s 
painting was inspired by Leonardo's Mona Lisa, which was started in 1503, and 
where we find the same mysterious smile.?* The smile on Mona Lisa's face, 
in turn, may be a repartee on the name of the sitter, Lisa del Giocondo.”5 


però propria della Veronica comune. Il fiore che si vede nel ritratto di Veronica Gàmbara 
è azzurro, a corolla, e porta al centro il bocciolino giallo, esattamente come un tipo di 
veronica.” 

72 See Bassanese 1989, 104-115. 

73 See Ames-Lewis 2000, 211: "'Every painter depicts himself’ (‘ogni pittore dipinge sé’) runs 
the fifteenth-century proverb, paraphrased by Savonarola, that commented on a compul- 
sive weakness in human character. So for Leonardo da Vinci the painter’s involuntary use 
of himself as a model was a defect of contemporary painting. [...] Paradoxically, however, 
his contemporary Gaspare Visconti suggested that Leonardo, too, could not avoid repre- 
senting himself, despite his constant search for variety of movement and expression.” See 
also Kemp 1976, 311-323. 

74 Brown 1981, 88-89: “Correggio is indebted to the Mona Lisa for the attitude and engaging 
expression of the sitter, who is also shown before a landscape. We may imagine her 
as seated beneath a tree, like the Madonna in the Albinea altarpiece. Correggio has 
transformed his derivation from Leonardo, however. The hands of the sitter, for instance, 
have been moved to one side, resulting in a diagonal emphasis in the design. Her hands, 
moreover, are no longer beautifully at rest, as in Leonardo’s prototype. The lady, evidently 
a widow, draws back her sleeve from a bowl of nepenthe, thereby anticipating a motif of 
action used later by Correggio in the so-called Madonna della Scodella. At the same time 
she holds out the bowl to the viewer in a gesture that would seem to have been adapted 
partly from that of St. Lucy in the Albinea altarpiece. Such vigorous gesturing and the tilt 
of the head lend to Correggio’s sitter, shown life size, a kind of animation far removed 
from the solemn character of Leonardo’s portrait image. The psychological immediacy of 
the Portrait of a Lady is prefigured in earlier works by Correggio, like the Youthful Christ. 
Nevertheless, the artist's previous visual experience, including that of Leonardo, does 
not fully account for this aspect of his painting. Virtually unprecedented in a portrait, 
the dramatic devices employed by Correggio may have been adapted from another quite 
different category of images, from Raphael's altarpieces in North Italy. Such a derivation 
is suggested by the likelihood that Correggio’s portrait is indebted to the Sistine Madonna 
for voluminous treatment of the sitter's costume and for her broader facial type.’ 

75 See Zöllner 1994, n. Vasari tells the following anecdote, informing us that Leonardo hired 
musicians not only to amuse la Gioconda but also make her smile: “Essendo madonna Lisa 
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Leonardo jokes with the viewer: the sitter's name obviously refers to “gioconda” 
= "cheerful," but also to “giocare” = “to joke." Correggio makes a comparable joke 
within his portrait, where the smile of the lady refers to the name of the painter: 
"ANTONIUS LAETUS," “Antonius the Happy One.” The Hermitage Portrait also 
constitutes a wonderful homage to Leonardo—who died in 1519, probably the 
same year as Correggio's execution of the portrait—and to his immortal La 
Gioconda.” 

The quality of joyfulness was recognized early in Correggio’s works. Com- 
menting on one of his works, the biographer Giorgio Vasari (Arezzo 15n— 
Florence 1574) said that whoever looks at the putti (nude male children) of the 
artist is induced to smile.7? At a first reading, though, Vasari's biography of Cor- 
reggio may seem rather contradictory: while, with this statement, Vasari indi- 
rectly acknowledged that the artist projected himself into his art, in another 
passage he called Correggio “melancholic,” perhaps in the sense of “intellec- 
tual”: “Era nell'arte molto malinconico e soggetto alle fatiche di quella, e gran- 
dissimo ritrovatore di qualsivoglia difficoltà delle cose.”79 Vasari’s character 
depiction of the painter is remarkably accurate: Antonio Allegri da Correggio 
was both a happy artist, in accordance with the proverb nomen-omen, and a 


bellissima, teneva, mentre che la ritraeva, chi sonasse o cantasse, e di continuo buffoni che 
la facessino stare allegra, per levar via quel malinconico che suol dar spesso la pittura 8’ 
ritratti che si fanno." (Vasari ed. 1976, 4: 40). This suggests that the artist believed in the 
motto nomen-omen. 

76 Periti 2004, 465. Schwartz 1987, 54, observes: “The neckline of the embroidered dress 
Mona Lisa wears is ornamented only with this kind of endlessly knotted cloverleaf. As 
McMullen said, ‘we can be quite sure that they are not there by accident? This sort of 
basketry embroidery was by no means common. The Italian word for the osier branches 
used for basketry is vinco [...]. That famous smile, so tantalizing for so many centuries, 
is the mirrored smile of Da Vinci himself.” The Neo-Platonism of fashionable Florentines 
referred to a realm composed of the perfect union of opposites (i.e., in this case, male and 
female). For example, Mona Lisa wears no jewelry (ibid., 53). 

77 The Mona Lisa was well-known in Italy at this time, as is clear by numerous portraits 
executed by Raphael where he pays homage to Leonardo: e.g., the portrait of Maddalena 
Doni from 1505, now at Palazzo Pitti in Florence. 

78 Vasaried.1976, 4: 114: “In Sant'Antonio ancora di quella città [Parma] dipinse una tavola, 
nella qual'è una Nostra Donna e Santa Maria Maddalena; ed appresso vi è un putto 
che ride, che tiene a guisa di angioletto un libro in mano, il quale par che rida tanto 
naturalmente, che muove a riso chi lo guarda, nè lo vede persona di natura malinconica, 
che non si rallegri." 

79 Vasari ed. 1976, 4: 11 (according to modern Italian orthography). See also Barocelli 2010, 
336-337. 
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melancholic one, in the sense that he possessed only the positive characteris- 
tics of this temperament, creativity. 

I would argue that the principle of nomen-omen is present also within the 
Greek inscription of the Hermitage Portrait.8° The drug offered by Helen is 
qualified by νηπενθές, which means in an active sense “banishing sorrow” and 
in a passive sense “not 5841781 The active connotation best describes the art of 
Correggio, whereas the passive one better portrays the character of the artist. 
The signature in Latin and the enigmatic smile of the lady, together with the 
Greek inscription, testify that Antonio Allegri was a happy artist. 


6 Epilethon 


According to Odyssey 4. 221, the drink of Helen “brings forgetfulness (ἐπίληθον) 
of every illness.”82 The verse contains three adjectives and the bowl contains 
three words. Why did Correggio not quote also the (third) adjective, “ἐπίληθον,᾽ 


80 In her 2004 paper, Periti, although offering a very important contribution to the nomen- 
omen issue in the Hermitage Portrait, misinterpreted the Greek inscription. Periti's identi- 
fication of the sitter with Ginevra Rangone from the city of Correggio is also questionable. 
Although praised for her intellect and poetry and mentioned by Ludovico Ariosto in Canto 
46 of Orlando Furioso, Ginevra was probably not important enough to be portrayed in a 
very remarkable portrait by Correggio. We should add that there is no allusion to her name 
in the portrait, whereas in the portrait of Ginevra de’ Benci by Leonardo da Vinci we find 
a juniper—“ginepro’ in Italian. 

81 The discussion in this note refers to names and nouns (active-passive sense), but the 
same applies to adjectives; I take the name "Megapenthes" as an example, because the 
bearer of this name occurs in Book 4 of the Odyssey. His name means in the passive sense 
“Great sorrow” and refers to the sorrow of Menelaus for the suffering “that his quest for 
Helen has brought upon the Achaians" (Clader 1976, 31; Iliad 3. 97-100). According to 
my interpretation, the active sense, “Causing great sorrow,” is also suitable to describe 
Helen’s feelings for Megapenthes, the son of Menelaus and a slave woman. Classical 
philologists have spilled rivers of ink to prove whether the name of “Odysseus” has a 
passive or active meaning: “the Hated One” or “the Hater.” The translation “Man of Hate” 
covers both possibilities. Stanford (1952, 209-213), who offered this translation, argued 
for a monosemic interpretation, the passive one, while Rank (1951, 56-57) argued for the 
active one. In my Ph.D. dissertation, I have observed that the fact that the adjectives may 
have both an active and a passive sense has received little consideration: Lundahl 2008, 119. 
No more progress has been made hitherto in exploring the active-passive sense of lexical 
items than to scrutinize the mono- versus polysemic interpretation. 

82 Theadjective is composed of the prefix ‘emt-’ and the substantive λήθη, “oblivion.” In Greek 
mythology, Lethe is one of the four rivers of the underworld, which brings forgetfulness. 
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“bringing forgetfulness”? Lack of space could be one reason. Another reason 
could be the “Alpha and Omega” pattern mentioned above.83 Derrida's anal- 
ysis of Plato may also shed light upon this question. Correggio did not quote 
the adjective “ἐπίληθον” because of its negative connotation, which lays in its 
passive sense, namely, “forgetful.” However, in Derrida’s terminology, there is a 
“trace” element of it: the quotation of the other two words of the Greek line 
helps the educated viewer recognize the missing word. The artist omitted the 
adjective because he did not want to create any contingency for a negative 
ambiguity; although the adjective “ἐπίληθον” may have a positive meaning 
in its active sense, “bringing forgetfulness,” it definitely has a negative mean- 
ing within its passive sense: "forgetful."95 Correggio did not want the reader to 
misinterpret the inscription. The viewer might namely have called the painter 
"forgetful" when transposing the epithet from the “medicine” = “painting” to 
the painter itself. 


7 A Concluding Discussion 


In the introduction to this paper, I quoted the following words by Leon Bat- 
tista Alberti: "The eminent painter Phidias used to say that he had learned 
from Homer how best to represent the majesty of Jupiter. I believe that we too 
may be richer and better painters from reading our poets.”®* Antonio Allegri 
da Correggio may or may not have followed Phidias' advice to study Homer in 
ancient Greek. However, three facts suggest that the artist was very well edu- 
cated. The first is Pungileoni's testimonial on Correggio's “humanist” education. 


» 


83 The word “νηπενθής” starts the line and “ἁπάντων” ends it. 

84 The Renaissance historian Paolo Giovio (1483-1552) warned against offering an impresa 
(an emblem with a motto) opportunities to be ridiculed. He gives the example of the 
device of the Medici Pope Clement vii (1523-1534): Candor Illaesus, "Unadulterated 
Whiteness, referring to the purest white which alone will resist the strength of the rays, 
and alluding to Clement's absolute innocence. But Giovio says that the words of the 
motto—which can be found with the variant "illesus,' without the diphthong—were fre- 
quently split up, leading one viewer to read the last part of the motto as "ille sus, “that pig" 
(Giovio ed. 1559, 17-18, discussed in Caldwell 2004, 219-221). 

85  LSJ,sv. ἐπίληθος gives only the active sense to the adjective: “causing to forget" (which 
is correct for the Homeric passage because it describes the medicine that causes forget- 
fulness). Even the active sense may be interpreted in the negative sense, for the viewer 
perhaps does not want to forget everything. 


86 Alberti, De Pictura (Alberti ed. 1972), 3. 54. 
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The second is the lack of errors in the Greek text on the painting’s bowl:87 
this is even more remarkable considering that Greek inscriptions in Renais- 
sance paintings often contain many errors.88 As a third piece of evidence, we 
should consider that Vasari used the adjective “melancholic” to describe Cor- 
reggio in the sense of being “intellectual”: “He was utmost melancholic in art 
and subjected to its labors, and he was most able to resolve problems of what- 
ever difficulty.’89 

A humanist adviser, probably Giorgio Anselmi Nepos, may have helped to 
find an inscription that suited both the patron and the artist. Why Anselmi 
Nepos? The use of a similar play on words based on the nomen-omen principle 
(puns on the names of Giovanna da Piacenza in the Camera di San Paolo and 
Correggio in the Hermitage Portrait) and the use of the Homeric poems as a 
source of inspiration (both in the Camera di San Paolo and in the Hermitage 
Portrait) indicate that the same mind may lie behind them both. Correggio and 
Anselmi Nepos probably deliberated over what would be the ideal inscription 
to be included within the portrait. The solution they found was an ideal one 
because it suited both the patron, whoever she was, referring to her sorrow and 
her presumed cultural interests, and the artist with reference to his name and 
his power to console. 

Correggio’s smiling Greek/Italian lady stands in striking contrast to the som- 
ber figure in the engraving Melencolia 1 by Albrecht Dürer (1514). It is hard to 
say whether this engraving inspired Correggio. In any case, Correggio’s closest 
source of inspiration was Leonardo da Vinci’s La Gioconda, which, as seen 
above, also contains several puns on names. 

Leonardo da Vinci had been trained in the workshop of Andrea del Verroc- 
chio, who, according to Vasari, was a skilled alchemist. An important assump- 
tion of alchemy, which played a paramount role in the Renaissance,?? was the 


87 See Ekserdjian 1997, 7: “Le maiuscole della sua scritta sono infatti eccezionalmente ele- 
ganti per i tempi.” 

88 See Wilson 1992b, 215: “Greek always remained a very rare accomplishment in the Renais- 
sance, as indeed it is now” Concerning the Farnese Casket by the Florentine goldsmith 
Manno Sbarri (d. 1563) at the Museo di Capodimonte in Naples (inv. AM 10507), Pontani 
(1996a, 255) remarked: “Si potrebbe dire che i letterati che scrissero i motti e presiedettero 
alla scelta delle scritte greche del cofanetto erano senz'altro più abili di chi materialmente 
le scrisse.” 

89 Vasaried. 1976, 4: 111; see also Britton 2003. As Barocelli (2010, 336) observed, considering 
Vasari's words: “La ‘malinconia’ del Correggio non è stata sufficientemente esplorata.” 

go  Frazzi 2004 studied the role of alchemy in the Camera di San Paolo's decoration, but no 
study on this aspect of the Hermitage Portrait has been produced so far. On alchemy in the 
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belief in the magic power of names. Another facet was the theory that it was 
possible to transform base materials into gold.?? Something tantamount for 
an artist was the belief in the power of art, namely, giving life to a painting. 
Through the Hermitage Portrait, Correggio promises to “banish sorrow” for the 
spectator who accepts the “gold,” i.e., the painting itself. 

A final remark concerns the ambiguities within the inscription. The artist 
omitted the adjective “ἐπίληθον” because he did not want to allow an opening 
for any negative skepticism (“forgetful”). He quoted only the words that offer 
positive ambiguities: “ἄχολος, 
(active), and “νηπενθές” “happy” (passive) and “bringing happiness” (active). 


»« 


not choleric" (passive sense) and "soothing bile" 


paintings of Parmigianino, Correggio's colleague, see Ferino-Pagden et al. 2003 and Bertini 
2005. On alchemy in Dürer's art, see Read 1945, 283-284. 

91 A most fascinating parallel is a portrait representing Galeazzo Sanvitale, executed by 
Parmigianino in 1524 (today in Naples, Museo di Capodimonte). Galeazzo was Count of 
Fontanellato, a small city ca. 20 km from Parma. In the portrait, Galeazzo grasps a coin with 
the number 72, which is a “magical” reference to the name of the Almighty, Jehovah. This 
number may refer to the speculation influenced by the Italian Renaissance philosopher 
Giovanni Pico della Mirandola (Modena 1463-Florence 1494): see Bertini 2005, 144; and 
Asmus 1983, 2-40. The portrait may also be influenced by the Hermitage Portrait with its 
name-symbolism: the number 72 is a concealed reference to the Creator of everything, 


whereas the word “νηπενθές” is a hidden signature of the creator of the portrait. 
92 Cf. Bertini 2005, 145. 
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Plates 





PLATE 8.1 The Hermitage portrait by Correggio, Hermitage, Saint Petersburg, ca. 1519-1521 





PLATE 8.2 The Hermitage portrait. Detail. 
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PLATE 8.3 Correggio (att.), Greek Sibyl, 1513-1514. San Benedetto Po in Polirone. Photographer: 
Carlo Perini. With permission of Museo Civico Polironiano (Federica Guidetti). 
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PLATE 8.4 Correggio. Hera / Juno “crucified” in the Camera di San Paolo, Parma, 1518. With 
permission of Ministero per i Beni e le Attività Culturali—Soprintendenza BSAE di 
Parma e Piacenza. 
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PLATE 8.5 Homerus, Ulyssea, Aldo Manuzio, 1504 (copyright Staatsbibliothek 
zu Berlin—Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Abteilung Historische 
Drucke). Odyssey 4.221 begins with νηπενθές (An error at the top of 
the page: a "I"—Book 3— instead of a “A”). 
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PLATE 8.6 Madonna of Saint Francis by Correggio, 1514-1515, Gemdldegalerie of Dresden. 
Detail. With kind permission by Giuseppe Adani. Inscription on the rim of 
S. Catherine’s wheel: "ANTO[N IUS DE ALEGRIS P" 


CHAPTER 9 


Teaching Greek in Renaissance Rome: Basil 
Chalcondyles and His Courses on the Odyssey* 


Luigi Silvano 


To the colleagues and friends 
of the University of Rome “La Sapienza” 


If our knowledge of the teaching and learning of Greek language and literature 
in late medieval and early modern universities is still partial and limited, it is 
certainly not due to a general scarcity of evidence. Quite the opposite is true: we 
have dozens of books and handbooks that were studied, copied, and annotated 
by Renaissance teachers of Greek and their students. These texts could provide 
precious insight into actual classroom activities and the school curriculum of 
that time. Unfortunately, we miss a systematic survey of these materials, which 
for the most part lie unexplored in our libraries: no reliable comprehensive 
overview of the history of Greek pedagogy in the Renaissance has yet been 
written. Indeed, it would be impossible to undertake such a task without 
accessing a substantial core of primary sources concerning a sufficiently ample 
set of masters, schools, and learning contexts. 


* Research for this paper was funded by the University of Rome “La Sapienza” within the frame- 
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the librarians of the Biblioteca di Filologia Classica e Bizantina of the Sapienza University 
(Walter Mazzotta, Alberto Rizzo, and Laura Zadra), as well as the personnel of the Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana in Milan for their kind assistance. I owe to Filippomaria Pontani several improve- 
ments and insightful comments. I am also grateful to Eric Cullhed for letting me consult his 
proekdosis of Eustathius’ commentary on the Odyssey. 
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This paper aims to offer a glimpse into one interesting and as yet relatively 
unknown document concerning the teaching of Greek in Rome at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century and pertaining to an undeservedly obscure Byzan- 
tine scholar: Basil Chalcondyles. 


1 An Unrecognized Scholar 


Joannes Basileios Rhomylos, or simply Basil(eios), as he himself liked to be 
called,! was the fourthborn son of the more famous Demetrius Chalcondyles.? 
Filippomaria Pontani has recently enhanced our scant and fragmented infor- 
mation on Basil's life, contributing a rigorous outline of his scholarly activ- 
ity? Basil was born in Florence on September 18, 1490. His godfather was the 
sixteen-year-old Giovanni de’ Medici, who later became Pope Leo x. Basil began 
his Greek and Latin studies under the guidance of his father in Milan, where 
the Chalcondyles family had moved in 1491 thanks to Demetrius’ appoint- 
ment at the local university. In a letter to Giovanni Trissino, dated April 1508, 
Demetrius himself mentioned that he was teaching Basil privately and that 
they were currently reading Homer. After Demetrius’ death, Basil further honed 
his studies through two exceptional mentors: Janus Lascaris, a former pupil 
of Demetrius, and Aulus Janus Parrhasius, who in 1504 had married Basil's 
sister Theodora and was residing in Chalcondyles’ house. In this way, Basil 
acquired a sound knowledge of the two classical languages. By no later than 


1 Pontani 2002-2003, 264 on the ground of Basil’s letter (transcribed ibid., 284). In the loan 
register of the private library of the de’ Medici family (which Pope Leo x had transferred to 
Rome in 1508), Basil is recorded as “dominus Basilius" or “messer Basilio” (Cardinali 2014, 146). 
Βασίλειος was indeed his grandfather’s name. 

2 Demetrius, an Athenian émigré, held appointments at the universities of Padua (1463-1475), 
Florence (1475-1491), and Milan (from 1491), where he died in 1511, aged 88. He was the first 
editor of the Homeric poems, Isocrates’ orations, and Suidas’ lexicon. See Cammelli 1954; 
Petrucci 1973; PLP 30511 (Χαλκοκανδύλης Δημήτριος); Pontani 2007, 362-363; Megna 2007-2008 
(further bibliography here, 217 n. 2); Botley 2010, esp. 18, 56-57 and passim; and Gastgeber 
2014. Grigory Vorobyev of Sapienza University is currently completing a PhD thesis on the 
manuscripts owned and/or annotated by Demetrius ("Libri e attività intellettuale di Demetrio 
Calcondila: studio paleografico e codicologico") under the supervision of Daniele Bianconi. 

3 Pontani 2002-2003. For a more complete bibliography, I also refer to Schreiner 1973. Basil 
remains quite an obscure figure: only a few of the manuscripts he wrote or owned have 
been hitherto identified. Giuseppe Ucciardello (2012, esp. 137-142) has detected annotations 
in his hand on a copy of Lycophron's poem (Ms. Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale "Vittorio 
Emanuele 111,’ Neapolit. ex Vindob. gr. 15). 
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the spring of 1513, Basil moved with his mother and brothers to Rome, where 
he continued his studies with Lascaris. In 1514, thanks to the auspices of Las- 
caris and the illustrious patronage of Pope Leo, he was appointed professor 
at both the Studium Urbis (the Sapienza University) and the Greek College.* 
Premature death, probably in the second half of 1516, truncated his promising 
career. 

Basil’s major literary achievement was a Latin translation of two books of 
Appian’s Roman History, precisely those entitled Wars in Spain (Iberica) and 
Hannibalic Wars (Hannibalica), which he dedicated to Pope Leo x.5 Despite 
its significance within the context of humanist translations for its accurate 
renderings and elegant Latin style, this work has gone generally unnoticed and 


4 Basil’s name is recorded in the first surviving roll containing a list of the faculty of the 
Sapienza University, dated 1514 (edited in Conte 1991, 5). According to this document, he 
earned the impressive salary of 300 florins, and his colleagues lecturing in Greek were 
Augusto Valdo from Padua and Guarino Favorino (Varinus Favorinus Camers). Pagliaroli 
(2004, 266-267 n.1), followed by Ucciardello (2012) and others, still maintain that Basil taught 
only at the Studium Urbis, while Schreiner (1973), though sceptical, did not exclude this 
possibility. However, Pontani (2002-2003) has convincingly demonstrated, on the basis of 
Basil’s own testimony, that Basil also taught at the Greek College: in the autograph dedicatory 
letter premised to his translation of Appian (below, n. 5), Basil clearly states that he is 
teaching “in Mediceo atque Leonteo gymnasio." Basil's letter can be read in Pontani 2002- 
2003, 282-284 (quotation at 283) in an edition from Ms. Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale 
Centrale, Magliabechi ΧΙΙ. 4; see also Cardinali 2014, 148 and 150-151. The Greek College 
or Gymnasium was founded by Pope Leo x with the aim of providing an élite education 
and tuition to a select group of Greek students, but only functioned for a handful of years 
in the second half of the 1510s. Among its teaching staff, the College counted some of the 
leading scholars of the time under the direction of Janus Lascaris: see Pagliaroli 2004 and 
Saladin 2013, 101-122 (to be read along with Anna Pontani’s critical remarks in Pontani 
2002b). 

5 These two books have remained unknown to many humanists because of their absence from 
part of the manuscript tradition of Appian’s work. Janus Lascaris, who discovered them in 
1513 in a Vatican manuscript (now Ms. Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. gr. 
141), urged Basil to translate them and supervised his work. Basil’s Latin translation survives 
in five manuscripts, two of which are autograph copies. Its first draft is preserved in Ms. 
Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, Par. lat. 5787 (now lacking the final pages) and 
underwent revision by Janus Lascaris. Later, Basil wrote a second copy (Ms. Naples, Biblioteca 
Nazionale “Vittorio Emanuele 111,” V. G. 8), which was revised by Aulus Janus Parrhasius, 
whose autograph emendations are frequently encountered in the margins and in the text’s 
interlinear spaces. Basil handed this improved manuscript to a scribe, who after March 1515 
completed the dedication copy, i.e., the above-mentioned Ms. Magliabechi xx111. 4, in which 
Basil wrote the letter of dedication. See Pontani 2002-2003, 275-279. 
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still remains unpublished.® Thus, Basil’s fate was to remain an evanescent figure 
in the history of scholarship, overshadowed by his father. 

The only other notable surviving piece of evidence on Basil’s scholarly activ- 
ity is an autograph notebook, Ms. Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, D 120 sup.” 
Together with other materials, this manuscript contains a double set of anno- 
tations on Homer’s Odyssey in Greek and Latin. Pontani was the first to pro- 
vide a preliminary description of these notes and demonstrate that they were 
conceived for teaching purposes.® Following his opinion that this notebook 
deserved a more thorough study, I inspected a significant portion of both sets 
of annotations, which shed light on Basil’s activity as a master of Greek and the 
study of Greek in early sixteenth-century Rome. 


2 Basil's First Series of Annotations on Homer in Ms. Ambr. D 120 sup. 


Folios 1"—6" of the Milan notebook contain a series of Homeric lemmata con- 
sisting of words and lines extrapolated almost exclusively from the Odyssey and 
glossed with excerpts mostly taken from the commentaries of Eustathius of 
Thessalonike. Basil sporadically made use of etymological dictionaries and the 
Homeric scholia also. The commented words are generally underlined or writ- 
ten in paler ink than the glosses. 

The text begins with the following annotation:? 


6 Pontani (2002-2003, 281-282) underlines the precision, the faithful adherence to the original, 
and the fluent Latin prose style of this translation. 

7 Paper manuscript of 11 +134 folios (ca. 295 x 208 mm.). It is described in Martini and Bassi 1906, 
2, 1151-1152, no. 1091; Iter Italicum 1: 297 and 6: 39-40, where only the annotations on Books 
1-10 of the Odyssey on fols. 7"—93" are explicitly attributed to Basil. Further bibliographical 
references are available in Pasini 2007, 235. Pontani (2002-2003, 173-274) has convincingly 
maintained the autography of both series of annotations (the one previously mentioned and 
that on fols. 17-67), suggesting that the differences in the Greek handwriting of these two 
sections may depend exclusively on a different degree of cursiveness. 

8 Kristeller, relying on Arthur Field's and Georg N. Knauer's information, suggested that Basil's 
annotations were "based on the lectures of his father Demetrios Chalkondylas or Joannes 
Lascaris" (Iter Italicum 6: 39-40). In drafting these notes, Basil may have consulted and 
used school materials by his two former teachers without mentioning their names. He may 
also have employed annotations he himself had jotted down while attending their courses. 
However, the abundance and nature of authorial emendations throughout the manuscript 
(on which see below) prove that this commentary was Basil's original work. 

9 Ineach quotation, the Homeric words are in bold, followed by the book number—indicated 
by the corresponding Greek letter—and line number in square brackets. Passages from 
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εἰπὲ καὶ ἡμῖν [a ιο]. Dicit Eustathius illud καὶ aut, ut saepius fit, παρέλ- 
xov; aut propter futurum dici, nam decens erat ut multi quoque post Home- 
rum tale opus aggrederentur; aut etiam propter praeteritum id Homerum 
dixisse; aut scilicet propter Syagrum qui ut heri dictum est primus omnium 
Troianum cecinit bellum; aut quare, ut Naucratem quendam historicum 
scripsisse asserit Eustathius, mulier quaedam Memphitis nomine Phanta- 
sia, sapientiae hypophetis, Nicarchi filia, cum composuisset et Iliacum bel- 
lum et Ulyssis errores utrumque librum reposuit in adyto templi Vulcani 
quod in Aegypto in urbe quadam quae Memphis dicitur structum erat. Eo 
igitur Homerum inquit pervenisse et a sacerdote templi exemplaria utraque 
exhibuisse habuisse ex quibus postea Iliada et Odysseam scripsisse ipsum 
asseverant.!0 


The underlined words—“as we said yesterday”—may indicate that these notes 


were conceived as a teaching aid, although it in no way proves that they were 


actually used in the classroom. On the one hand, the fact that the first glossed 


word pertains to the poem’s tenth line is not necessarily due to the loss of one or 


more folios containing the beginning of this commentary," but rather indicates 


10 


11 


Eustathius are quoted by page and line number of the so called Editio Romana (Eustathius 
of Thessalonike ed. 1542-1550; the commentary on the Odyssey is found in vol. 3 [1549]). 
This gloss is actually a conflation of two distinct passages from Eustathius. The first one 
(Eust. in Od. 1383, 64—1384, 2) runs as follows in the original: “Τὸ δὲ καὶ ἡμῖν, ἢ παρέλκον 
ἔχει τὸ καὶ καθὰ πολλαχοῦ γίνεται, ἢ διὰ τὸ μέλλον εἴρηται, ὡς εἰκὸς dv πολλοὺς μεθ’ Ὅμηρον 
ἐγχειρήσειν τοιούτῳ ἔργῳ, ἴσως δὲ καὶ διὰ τὸ παρῳχημένον, εἴτις ἀναπολεῖ τὴν προεκτεθειμένην 
ἱστορίαν, ὅτι δηλαδὴ Αἰγυπτόθεν ἡ λαβὴ τῆς ποιήσεως τῷ Ὁμήρῳ ὡς πρὸ ὀλίγου ἐγράφη. 
Following Eustathius’ own cross-reference, Basil added the ensuing passage, which runs 
as follows in the original (Eust. in Od. 1379, 61-64): “φασὶ γὰρ Ναυκράτην τινὰ ἱστορῆσαι, ὡς 
ἄρα Φαντασία γυνὴ Μεμφῖτις, Σοφίας ὑποφῆτις, Νικάρχου θυγάτηρ, συντάξασα τόν τε ἐν Ἰλιάδι 
πόλεμον καὶ τὴν Ὀδυσσέως πλάνην, ἀπέθετο τὰς βίβλους εἰς τὸ κατὰ Μέμφιν τοῦ Ἡφαίστου 
ἄδυτον. ἔνθα τὸν ποιητὴν ἐλθόντα, λαβεῖν παρά τινος τῶν ἱερογραμματέων ἀντίγραφα, κἀκεῖθεν 
συντάξαι τὴν Ἰλιάδα καὶ τὴν Ὀδύσσειαν” (this passage is edited and commented on in 
Pontani 2000, 7 and 35-37). Eustathius then reports that others believed that Homer was 
an Egyptian or visited Egypt and taught there; Basil, however, omitted this part. Aglae 
Pizzone has provided an insightful study of this second passage, which reads as follows in 
her translation: “As they say, one Naukrates told that a woman from Memphis, Phantasia, 
interpreter of wisdom, daughter of Nikarchos, after composing the War of Troy and the 
Wandering of Odysseus, deposed the scrolls in the temple of Hephaestus in Memphis, a 
place visited by the poet, who got a copy from one of the temple's scribes, composing 
thereafter the I/iad and the Odyssey on that basis” (Pizzone 2014, 178). 

This hypothesis was indeed advanced by Pontani 2002-2003, 274. 
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that these notes were possibly made in a rather random way without following 
the order of the poems lines strictly. Moreover, I would not exclude that they 
might have been copied from the marginalia of a manuscript or printed copy 
of Homer. On the other hand, if this is the very beginning of the notes, we 
may assume that, on the previous day, Basil had opened—or had planned to 
open—his course with an inaugural lecture. The so-called praelectiones usually 
contained general information on the author of the work to be analyzed, its 
literary genre, and other introductory details. The mention of the poet Syagrus, 
the alleged author of an epic poem on the war of Ττογ, 2 would seem suitable 
for such a preliminary presentation. 

The majority of these notes consist of passages extrapolated without 
changes from Eustathius’ commentary, as the following specimen shows:? 


[Fol. 1*] πεφυγμένος [a 18] euphoniam sequutus poeta addit interdum non- 
numquam tollit elementa: addidit τῷ πλάγχθη [a 2] ἀπὸ τοῦ πλάζω πλάχθη 
καὶ πλεονασμῷ τοῦ vu διὰ καλλιφωνίαν ὅπερ τρέπεται elc y πλάγχθη, tollit 
in hoc πεφυγμένος [a 18], ὤφειλε γὰρ εἶναι πεφευγμένος (Eust. in Od. 1382, 
34-35; 1385, 7--0).---ἀντιόων ταύρων τε καὶ ἀρνειῶν ἑκατόμβης [a 25]: ἀλλη- 
γορικῶς ταύρων [...] (Eust. in Od. 1386, 39 Π.).---ἑκατόμβη n θυσία οὐχ ἁπλῶς 
ἀλλ’ ἡ πολυτελὴς ἡ ἐξ ἑκατὸν δηλονότι κυρίως βοῶν (Eust. in Il. 49, 2-23).— 
[Fol. 1] ἀθρόος [o 27 ἀθρόοι] καὶ ἀθρόα καὶ ἄθροψ [ ἀθρόον Eust.] πρὸς διάφο- 
pov σημασίαν [...] (Eust. in Od. 1386, 61 Π.).---βροτοὶ αἰτιόωνται [o 32]: βροτὸς 
ὁ οἷον μορτὸς [...] (Eust. in Od. 1387, 33 ff.).—ot δὲ καὶ αὐτοὶ / σφῄσιν ἀτασθα- 
λίῃσιν ὑπὲρ μόρον ἄλγε’ ἔχουσιν [a 33-34]: φιλόσοφον διὰ τοῦ Διὸς ὁ ποιητὴς 
[...] (Eust. in Od. 1387, 5ο15).---πέμψαντες ἐὔσκοπον Ἀργεϊφόντην [a 38]: 
ἐνταῦθα ὁ πρὸς Διὸς μάλιστα δὲ δὲ θεόθεν πεμπόμενος Ἑρμῆς [...] (Eust. in Od. 
1388, 8 ff.).—6x γὰρ Ὀρέσταο τίσις ἔσσεται Ἀτρεΐδαο [a 4ο]: φασὶν οἱ παλαιοὶ 
μὴ δεῖν ἐνταῦθα λέγειν (Eust. in Od. 1388, 22 ff.).—v6v δ’ ἁθρόα πάντ᾽ ἀπέ- 
τισε [a 43]: ἐπὶ τοῦ μίαν [1ο]. 27] μὲν ἀλλὰ μεγάλην δόντος ποινήν [...] (Eust. 
in Od. 1388, 304Ε).---γλαυκῶπις Ἀθήνη [α 44]: ἰστέον ὅτι τοῦ ἡ γλαυκῶπις 
ἀρσενικὸν ἐστὶ ὁ γλαυκώπης [...] (Eust. in Od. 1388, 6ι Π5).---δαίεται ἦτορ [a 


12 AccordingtoAristotle (fr. 565 Rose: Aristotle ed. 1886), Homer won a poetic contest against 
Syagrus. His name—also spelled "Oegrus"—often appears in lists of pre-Homeric poets 
compiled by Renaissance scholars: e.g., by Poliziano in his commentary on Statius’ Silvae 
(Poliziano ed. 1978, 52). On the humanists’ interest in the origins of poetry as a written 
genre and the personalities of the earliest poets, see Megna 2009, L—LIIIL 

13 I transcribe only the initial words of each lemma. I have corrected spelling, breathings, and 
accents and modified the punctuation of some passages according to modern editorial 
usages. 
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48]: τρόπος ἐτυμολογίας ἐστὶ [...] (Eust. in Od. 1389, 18 ff.).—vyow ἐν ἀμφι- 
ρύτῃ [a 50]: καλῶς ἀμφιρύτη πρὸς διαστολὴν τῶν χερρονήσων [...] (Eust. in 
Od. 1389, 38{5).---ὅτι τ᾽ ὀμφαλός ἐστι θαλάσσης [a 5ο]: τὴν μὲν γῆν ὁ μῦθος 
περί που τὴν Δελφικὴν χώραν [...] (Eust. in Od. 1389, 39 4.).---νῆσος δενδρή- 
εσσα [a 51]: ἀκατάλληλος ἀποδέδοται αὕτη ἡ εὐθεῖα: ὤφειλε γὰρ εἶναι νήσῳ 
δενδρήεσσῃ [...] (Eust. in Od. 1389, 27 ff.).— [fol. 2"] Ἄτλαντος θυγάτηρ ὀλο- 
ὀφρονος [a 52]: τὸν Ἄτλαντα ὃς πατὴρ εἶναι λέγεται τῆς Καλυψοῦς καὶ τῆς 
θαλάσσης πάσης βένθεα οἶδεν καὶ κίονας ἔχει [a 52-53] αἱ γῆν ἐπὶ μέσου ovv- 
έχουσιν καὶ οὐρανὸν ἀνέχουσι [a 54] οἱ μὲν ἀλληγοροῦσι εἰς τὴν ἀκάματον καὶ 
ἀκοπίατον πρόνοιαν τὴν πάντων αἰτίαν, καὶ ὀλοόφρονα τὸν τοιοῦτον Ἄτλαντα 
νοοῦσι ὡς τὰ ὑπὲρ ὅλων φρονοῦντα ἤγουν τῶν ὅλων φροντιστικόν: διὸ καὶ ὁ Κλε- 
άνθης [Cleanth. fr. 549 von Arnim] ὥς φασιν ἐδάσυνε τὸ ο τῆς ἀρχούσης. καὶ 
οὐδὲ ἡμεῖς καινοπραγοῦμεν ψιλοῦντες αὐτό [...] (Eust. 1389, 53 ΠΕ). 


Along with the gloss quoted above (254 and n. 10), the following gloss, taken 
from fol. 3", is the only fairly lenghty one in Latin. It concerns the etymology of 
the name “Odysseus” and demonstrates that the author occasionally relied on 
sources other than Eustathius: 


ἐκ τοῦ δὴ Ὀδυσσῆα [a 74]. Ὀδυσσεύς dictus est Ulysses, aut quod multi 
essent ipsius avo Autolyco inimici, autore Eustathio, qui ipsi continue infensi 
ingentem et assiduam in eum indignationem et odium ferebant; aut ex 
historia: dicunt enim Anticleam Ulyssis matrem cum per Neritum Ithacae 
montem spatiaretur oborta vehementi pluvia prae angustia Ulyssem in via 
peperisse, eumque hac de causa Odyssea nuncupatum fuisse, scilicet ἀπὸ 
τοῦ ὁδοῦ καὶ τοῦ ὗσαι, idest quod ipsum procumbens mater prae merore 
metuque in via cum plueret enixa esset. 


Although here, as well as in other instances, the sole auctoritas explicitly men- 
tioned is Eustathius, only the first part of the gloss actually derives from his 
commentaries (Eust. in Od. 1391, 40-44). The bizarre etymology of 'Odysseus' 
meaning something like "it rained on the road" alludes to the circumstances 
in which Anticlea allegedly gave birth to him: in the middle of a journey and 
in the pouring rain. This etymology is found in scholia, epimerisms, and some 
lexica.!^ Basil's silence on the source of this etymology may be attributed to his 


14 This etymology goes back to schol. DE?JM?Te a 103e (Homer [Schol.] ed. 2007-2015), where 
it is attributed to Silenus of Chios (FGH 27 F 1), whereas, according to Alan Cameron 
(quoted in Pontani 2008, 408 n. 104), it might be due to the mythographer Ptolemaeus 
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lack of precision or his copying from a series of excerpts that also lacked any 
mention of their sources.!5 

Since the last lemma concerns f 237, I would suggest that Basil interrupted 
the transcription upon realizing that this way of taking notes was scarcely suit- 
able to his teaching needs. The norm, in fact, was to provide students with a 
continuous and exhaustive reading of one text or a portion thereof line-by-line 
and from the beginning onwards. Therefore, such a mixed and rather desultory 
ensemble of glosses might prove difficult to consult and use in class. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no evidence that Basil changed his mind after testing these 
notes in a class lecture. However, the fact that he copied down these extracts 
almost exclusively in Greek while the language of his teaching was Latin, as 
well as the absence of any sort of revision!6 (whilst, conversely, he thoroughly 
amended the ensuing set of annotations), are perhaps revealing of their func- 
tion as a mere aide-memoire and repository of glosses and explanations. All in 
all, the hypothesis that these notes were never read in class seems to me more 


plausible. 
3 Basil’s Second Series of Annotations to the Odyssey in Ms. Ambr. 
D 120 sup. 


Basil probably resumed his glossing from the beginning of the poem when he 
decided to equip himself with a more readable teaching support. Consequently, 
in some instances, he re-wrote glosses from Eustathius that he had already 
excerpted, as is the case with the passage on Phantasia quoted above, which 
is repeated on fol. 9" (see below in the appendix). 

This second group of annotations covers the first ten books of the Odyssey. 
Taken together, they constitute a continuous commentary on the text. Below 
are the incipit and explicit of the sections pertaining to the various books: 


Chennus. As Pontani 2007 observed ad locum, both epim. Hom. o 11 and the Byzantine 
lexica (Et. Gud. 419, 50; EM 615, 39-40; and Et. Parv. o 1) depend on it. Guillaume Budé, per- 


na 


haps influenced by this scholion, suggested a different etymology from “ὀδός; “road,” and 


na 


“σῶος; “safe” in his annotated copy of the Florentine 1488 edition of the Homeric poems 
(now Princeton, University Library, [ExI] 2681.1488Q, on which see Pontani 2008, 408). 

15 Demetrius, too, in copying excerpts from several exegetes in the margins of his copy of 
Homer (below, n. 28) regularly shifted from one source to another and often mixed them 
deliberately without mentioning the sources of his information. 

16 Exceptions are some minimal additions in the margins or in the interlinear spaces: e.g., 


the words “et odium” and “in via” in the last passage quoted. 
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Fols. 77-28". Notes on Book 1. Inc.: ἄνδρα pot ἔννεπε Μοῦσα [a 1] eodem quidem 
schemate hic ...; expl.: ... hospes de quo me percunctatus fuisti Mentes est Taphien- 
sium dux Anchiali filius. 


Fols. 287-37". Notes on Book 2. Inc.: argumentum. In hoc secundo libro seu rhap- 
sodia quae et f litterae nomine nuncupatur haec fere continentur: Ithacensium 
fit congregatio ...; expl.: ... Telemachus qui ubi ad navim ventum est socios secum 
ad commeatum accipiendum educit domum suam quo in navi imposito simul 
ingressi et ipsi atque ab portu in altum navi evecti vela faciunt. 


Fols. 38-49". Notes on Book 3. Inc.: Argumentum tertii libri. Telemachum simul 
et Palladem hospitio suscipit Nestor narratque illis quae Graecorum classis redi- 
ens perpessa sit ...; expl.: ... peracto prandio Nestor currum et equos dari iubet 
Telemacho quo Spartam contenderet; qui ille curru et commeatu accepto Pisis- 
tratum sibi comitem itineris et aurigam adsumit ac simul ambo biduo in itinere 
consumpto Lacedaemona perveniunt. 


Fols. 49"—54*. Notes on Book 4. Inc.: Argumentum quarti libri. τοῦ δ' κοίλην [δ 1] 
concavam, in medio montium positam, Laconicam enim praerupti montis ol ex 
parte circum circa claudunt; ob eandem causam Syria quoque κοίλη cognomento 
appellata est ...; expl.: ... ac vehementer incusat ancillas quod sibi Telemachi 
discessum non significassent: nam si hoc ego, inquit, re scivissem, profecto aut 
numquam discessisset aut non aliter quam me mortua relicta discessisset. 


Fols. 557-61". Notes on Book 5. Inc.: ἐκ τῆς ε ῥαψωδίας. Ἠὼς δ’ ἐκ λεχέων [e 1] 
periphrasis est pro-quod.est dies-adventavit adventantis diei ...; expl.: ... [fol. 61] 
Contra si in sylvam profectus fuero vitandi frigoris causa timeo rursum ne dimit- 
tente me frigore somnus obrepat dormientemque me ferae dilanient. Postremo 
consilium capit eundi in nemus ubi duo arbusta inveniet quae simul coaluerant 
inter se mutuo ramis connexa, quod ita [fol. 61] condensata ut neque ea ventus 
perflaret aut solis radii penetrarent aut etiam pluvia profunderet; sub illis heros 
folüs arborum tectus quietem capiet. 


Fols. 61—64". Notes on Book 6. Inc.: Argumentum 5. In hoc sexto libro Mi- 
nerva Dymantis filiae se assimilat atque in somnis apparet Nausicae Alcinoi Cor- 
cyraeiregis filiae hortaturque uti linea vestimenta extra urbem ad fluvium lavandi 
causa plaustro vehat ...; expl.: ... ita exigente illius arte quae non rei seu histo- 
riae veritatem persequitur sed nova potius et miraculosa quidam confingit quo 
admirabundum attentumque magis auditorem reddat transponuntque leeationi 
ac transferunt quodammodo urbes montes insulas flumina et alia ut illis libitum 
fuerit. 
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Fols. 64-70". Notes on Book τ. Inc.: ἀρχὴ τοῦ n. argumentum. Pervenit domum 
Nausicaa una cum ancillis; Ulysses moratus aliquantum in nemore ille ubi ubi 
(ut superscr.) iusserat puella regia ...; expl. (fol. 707): ...ὡς εἰ πτερὸν ἠὲ νόημα 
[n 36] ut penna solet vel, quod longe maius est, humana cogitatio qua sola 
homines remotissima ex quantum vis distantia loca attingere quod videre cernere 
inambulareque possunt brevissimo temporis spacio. 


Fols. 70-81". Notes on Book 8. Inc.: ὑπόθεσις τῆς 9 Ὁμήρου ῥαψωδίας. Argumen- 
tum octavi libri. Conveniunt Phaeaces ad concionem consultandi causa ...; expl." 
..ἀλλὰ τάδ᾽ ὥς ποτε πατρὸς [0 564 ἀλλὰ τόδ’ xTA. | [...] respondebit ipse non amplius 
extare talem insulam sed oppressam ira Neptuni monte superiniecto ut nusquam 
eius vestigia appareant. 


Fols. 817-88". Notes on Book ο. Inc.: argumentum noni libri. Nonus liber initium 
narrationis continet erroresque suos petenti seu roganti Alcinoo explicare incipit 
Ulysses; inde exorsus cum ab littore Troiano capta iam et incensa hostili urbe 
oram solvit ...; expl.: ...πλημμυρίς inquam et ipsa dici potest κῦμα idest κύκηµα 
θαλάσσης maris mixtio et perturbatio. 


Fols. 88-93". Notes on Book 10. /nc.:'O8vcosíac x Ὁμήρου ῥαψωδίας. Αἰολίην δ’ ἐς 
γῆσον [x 1] Homerus quod unius tantummodo meminit Aeoliae insulae ab Aeolo 
ita appellatae, cuius in ea regia fuisse ...; expl. (927--93"):...ἀμφίπολοι δ’ ἄρα τέως 
etc. τέσσαρες [x 348-349] quattuor ancillas Circae tribuit ex fontibus fluminibus 
et nemoribus genitas idest Naiadas et Amadryadas nymphas, ita appellatas quod 
in aquis et locis arboribus consitis degant [...] Ceterum hae quattuor nymphae 
voluptatis ministrae ex fontibus et arboribus genitae dicuntur propter aquarum 
ac nemorum usum necessarium ac desideratum aestate praesertim praesertim 
nimirum in magnis illis caloribus cum homines sitim restinguere umbraque solis 
radios vitare; concupiscunt illi inquam qui huiusmodi anni tempore ruri libentius 
degunt quam in frequenti civitate, amat(am)ae a se puell(-am)ae lateri hae- 
rent(-em)es eamque (s.l. add.: ab eaque nusquam ne transversim) nusque a se 
[fol. 93*] procul dimittentes (s.l. add.: quidem unguem discedentes). 


17 Basil left blank fol. 79" (apart from the first line containing the conclusion of lemma 6 
481 οἴμας Modo” ἐδίδαξε, beginning on fol. 79") and the first half-page of fol. 897, where the 
commentary resumes with lemma ϐ 544 εἵνεκα γὰρ ξείνοιο. Perhaps he thought that he 
might fill this space at a later date with some notes concerning one or more lemmata of 
the omitted section of Book 8 (lines 482-543). 
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Some notes pertaining to x 216—223 are also found on fols. 129*-130".!8 The rest 
of the same folios contain the (also autograph) draft of a vernacular version of 
the Latin dedicatory letter of Basil's translation of Appian. 

It is not clear why Basil interrupted his annotations with the tenth book (x 
349). Probably, he had simply reached the end of his course.!9 In any case, his 
notes were certainly meant for a student body, which is occasionally addressed 
or referred to indirectly. For instance, on fol. 26", a note invites the audience to 


» us 


remember what was said "in hesterna lectione, “in yesterday's lecture." A similar 
reminder can be found on fol. 85": “si bene meministis,’ “if you remember well.”2° 

Ihave completed full transcription of the notes on the first two books of the 
Odyssey, corresponding approximately to one fourth of the entire work.?! The 
analysis of this small section has revealed some important features of Basil's 
commentary. Basil alternated sections organized by lemmata— consisting of 
one or more words of the Homeric text quoted and glossed with explanations 
of various kinds—with summaries or paraphrases of passages of 5-10 lines or 


more in Latin. He did not provide a word-for-word (or line-by-line) interpreta- 


S A 


18 Inc. (fol 129"): “ὡς δ᾽ ὅτ’ ἂν ἀμφὶ ἄνακτα [κ 216]: ἄνακτες proprie reges appellantur ab 
adverbio ἀνακῶς [...]; expl. (fol. 130"): cum addiderit οἷα θεάων λεπτά τε καὶ χαρίεντα καὶ 
ἀγλαὰ ἔργα πέλονται” (x 222-223; Eust. in Od. 1655, 49 Π.). See Pontani 2002-2003, 276. 
Other scattered notes on Homeric or Greek antiquities appear on fol. 12097, with the rest 
of the page and the following six folios blank, as well as on fol. 134": *Phaeaces a Phaeace 
Neptuni filio et Cercyrae Asopidos, Asopi inquam fluminis filiae quae et ipsa nomen dedit 
insulae; prius autem et apud ab antiquissimis, Corcyra appellabatur Drepane; postea dicta 
est σχερία ἀπὸ τῶν σχεθέντων ποταμῶν, a retentis inquam fluminibus, qui ex adverso insulae 
in mare exeunt. Nam Ceres verita aliquando ne aggesta humus sive harena a fluminibus e 
continente profluentibus insulam continenti adiungerent petiit a Neptuno ut alio cursum 
fluminum diverteret quo facto Scheria appellata est." 

19 Pontani 2002-2003, 274, maintains that the annotations end on fol. 92” with the end of 
a quire and, therefore, other folios or quires have been lost. However, the continuation 
of the last sentence of fol. 92‘, the word “dimittentes” (with the interlinear variant quidem 
unguem discedentes), can be read on the first line of fol. 93". I believe that Basil deliberately 
cut off his annotations at this point because the rest of this folio was left blank. The 
remaining folios composing this quire (93-101) and the following two quires are also 
blank, except for fol. 1207, which contains two lines (“σ' οἱ παλαιοὶ ἔθνος Λιβυκὸν ἱστοροῦσι 
τοὺς Ἄτλαντας ἐν ᾧ οὐδεὶς τῶν ἐκεῖ κυρίου ἐκληρονόμει ὀνόματος: ἀνώνυμοι [9 552 ἀνώνυμος] 
sine proprio inquam nomine” [Eust. in Od. 1609, 61ff.]) and fols. 129-131, with the above- 
mentioned extracts and drafts. 

20 This second note has been mentioned by Pontani 2002-2003, 274. 

21 In most ancient and medieval commentaries, the initial part of the commented work 
received much more attention than the rest in order to familiarize students with a new 
author through a careful analysis of his language and style. 
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tion of the poem, as was often the case with medieval and Renaissance com- 
mentaries, but omitted entire lines or sequences of lines.?? The overall impres- 
sion is that, instead of being interested in offering a systematic and exhaustive 
analysis of the text, Basil opted for a retelling of the poem’s main narrative clus- 
ters, accompanied by a concise body of essential notes on the plot, the most 
significant episodes and characters, and antiquarian and mythological issues. 
The occurrence of grammatical, linguistic, and stylistic annotations is limited 
if compared to contemporary and earlier exegetical literature on Homer. 

Remarkably, most of these annotations are in Latin. We can interpret such 
a feature as a sign that they were meant to be read in class or at least followed 
closely when lecturing, as the neat and legible handwriting would also incline 
me to believe. Basil apparently wanted to make sure that he had a valid out- 
line of his lectures in proper Latin prior to entering the classroom: hence his 
particular concern for clarity and accurate language, which emerges from his 
scrupulous revisions. Since most corrections are written in the same ink as the 
text, Basil plausibly entered them very soon after the text's first draft.?3 

Basil's own amendments were quite numerous. In several instances, Basil 
crossed out single words or entire sentences, reformulating them in the inter- 
linear spaces. In most cases, he supplemented his previous versions with syn- 
onyms or alternate expressions, in order to facilitate his students’ understand- 
ing. Such an effort to adjust and rephrase the text reflects his particular atten- 
tion to perspicuity, clarity, and appropriateness of language, which may be seen 
as a distinctive feature of Basil's expositio. 

As we shall see, the overall majority of Basil's notes depend on the Παρεκβολαί 
(lit. “chosen annotations") of Eustathius of Thessalonike.?* Unfortunately, the 
Milan notebook most probably reflects only a part, albeit a large one, of Basil's 
lectures.25 His oral teaching may also have included notions derived from other 
books, which he might have easily accessed when preparing his courses or 
kept under his eyes when lecturing: for instance, manuscripts with scholia on 


22 See, e.g., above, n. 17. 

23 The autographs of Basil's translations of Appian, as is the case with his annotations on 
Homer, are full of deletions, insertions, and adjustments in his own hand. Filippomaria 
Pontani has underlined the qualities of Basil's Latin prose in his favourable appraisal of 
this translation (above, n. 6). 

24 For a general introduction to this work, see Pontani 2015, 388-392 (with bibliography). 
Pontani has rightly termed it “an achievement for which Eustathius will be remembered 
forever in the history of classical scholarship" (388). 

25 The same has been postulated, e.g., for Angelo Poliziano's teaching notebooks (see Poli- 
ziano ed. 1990, XX; ed. 1985, XVII; and ed. 2010, LXXVII-LVIII). 
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the Odyssey,26 one or more annotated exemplars of the poem, and notebooks 
inherited from his father, who had been lecturing on the Odyssey for years. A 
note on fol. 26", concerning the term ἐποίχεσθαι (a 358): “ἐπῴχετο in hesterna 
lectione," confirms this assumption. Since, on the previous folios, there is no 
trace of glosses on the word ἐπῴχετο in a 324, this note refers to either an 
impromptu explanation or to a gloss that Basil had read in class from a written 
text (e.g. schol. IVk a 324 dı and HNV α 324 d2 in Homer [Schol.] ed. 2007-2015). 

The Milan notes provide insight into Basil's teaching methods and interests 
in commenting on an ancient text. These notes represent only a partial witness, 
as significant as it may be, to Basil's classroom activity. Probably, after introduc- 
ing a set of Homeric lines by reading them aloud in the original Greek, Basil 
provided his students with an oral literal Latin translation: this was a standard 
feature of contemporary school-instruction and an indispensable first way of 
approaching a Greek text.27 Furthermore, as we have mentioned, Basil may 
have employed for his lectures a larger set of sources than those explicitely 
quoted here. 


4 Basil's Sources: Eustathius of Thessalonike and a Few More 


Basil must have been familiar with Eustathius' vast compilation since his years 
as a student. His father Demetrius had used this commentary widely to emend 
his edition of Homer's poems and presumably to prepare his lectures.?8 Indeed, 


26 This would explain the rarity of excerpts from the scholiastic corpora in Basil's annota- 
tions. Among the few glosses in the commentary on Book 1 that were presumably derived 
from scholia, see those on a 87 ταλασίφρων, a 267 ἐν γούνασι and a 440 τρητοῖσι λέχεσσι. 
Other glosses contain information that are also found in scholia, although they might have 
originated form other sources as well (see, e.g., those on a 441 κορώνη, a 431 ἐεικοσάβοια). 

27 For humanist teachers, literal translation was the standard method of approach to Greek 
texts. For example, several notebooks containing Leontius Pilatus' rudimentary word-for- 
word translation of the Iliad, completed by the early 1360s, show that it continued being 
used in classes for more than a century. Each of these notebooks, which belonged to 
students of Greek in Florence in the years 14705-14805, contains a slightly modified version 
of Pilatus’ translation (see Silvano 2011 and Silvano 2017, with bibliography). The issue of 
the “humanist failure with Homer,’ resulting in several usuccesful atttempts to literary 
translations of the Iliad and the Odyssey, has been addressed by Sowerby 1997. 

28 Demetrius’ in-depth readings of Eustathius are attested by the conspicuous extracts that 
he transcribed from Eustathius in the margins of an elegant copy of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey he had acquired from Theodore Gaza: Ms. Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, 
81, on which see Pontani 2005, 388-394. 
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Eustathius’ Homeric commentaries were an invaluable teaching aid, as they 
provided any sort of information to explain much more than Homer's text. Fur- 
thermore, in those very years, the popularity of the Παρεκβολαί was spreading 
through humanist circles from Florence to Venice, as well as to Rome, where 
the local scholarly community was eager to have this text printed as soon as 
possible.?9 

Basil's compilation of a full set of notes from Eustathius might also depend 
on the fact that he did not possess a copy of this rare work, whilst, as said above, 
he might have had easier access to other exegetical materials. In fact, he bor- 
rowed Eustatius’ book for some time from the private library of the Medici, 
which at that time was in Rome. A note in the library's register of loans?? 
mentions that “Dominus Basilius habuit tertiam partem Eustachii,’ i.e., the third 
volume of the Medicean copy of the Παρεκβολαί, which contained the commen- 
tary on the Odyssey and is now Ms. Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, 
Plut. 59.6.3! Up until ca. 1489, this manuscript showed a lacuna in the com- 
mentary on the first 101 lines, which was supplemented only later on.82 Since, 
however, Basil's excerpts also refer to that portion of Eustathius' commentary, 
either the lacuna was restored before 1513 or Basil consulted another copy of the 
Παρεκβολαί. We can probably identify that copy with the one owned by Janus 
Lascaris, now Ms. Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, gr. 2702.33 Another 
option would be that at least part of Basil's glosses, as well as the first set of 


29 Pontani 2002-2003, 42-44. The editio princeps was published much later in Rome, thanks 
to the efforts of Niccoló Maiorano and under the auspices of Cardinal Marcello Cervini 
(Eusthatius ed. 1542-1550; on the genesis of this edition, see Liverani 2002). Poliziano 
excerpted Eustathius' commentaries in the early 1480s and employed them extensively 
in his public lectures on the Odyssey in ca. 1488-1489 (see Silvano 2005 and Poliziano ed. 
2010, esp. CI-CI1). Excerpts from the Παρεκβολαί can also be found in the margins of several 
copies of Demetrius Chalcondyles' edition of Homer (see Pontani 2005, 363, n. 829). 

30 Ms. Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. lat. 6955, fol. 76". 

31 Cardinale 2014, 146 and 153-154. Poliziano had previously excerpted this manuscript when 
preparing his 1488-1489 course on the Odyssey (see above, n. 29). A marginal note in his 
draft explicitly states that his exemplar of Eustathius commentary began at line 101 of 
Book 1 (see Poliziano ed. 2010, 86). 

32 See above, n. 31. 

33 See Pontani 2000, 45-49; and Pontani 2002-2003, 274 n. 57. A thorough study of the Paris 
manuscript (an autograph copy by Eustathius himself) is in Cullhed 2012. The fact that the 
majority of these excerpts are in Latin represents an obstacle to the identification of the 
Greek manuscript Basil used as his source. I have not hitherto attempted a full-scale cross- 
collation of the Florence and Paris testimonia; this would be a task for the future editor of 
these annotations. 
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annotations in this same manuscript, may come from a compilation of excerpts 
from Eustathius written on the margins of a copy of the Odyssey. One obvi- 
ous candidate would be Ms. Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, 81, owned by 
Demetrius, which he glossed with extracts from Eustathius.?* 

Basil was extremely selective in extracting from his main source: for in- 
stance, he either omitted or drastically abridged Eustathius’ frequent—and 
often very detailed—digressions on grammar, language, vocabulary, orthogra- 
phy, accentuation, prosody, rhetoric, and stylistics. Even in his commentary 
on the proemial section of the poem, which was traditionally the object of 
meticulous analysis by (school-)commentators, Basil omitted all the glosses— 
predominantly on grammar, language, and style—pertaining to the Homeric 
lemmata a 7 σφετέργσιν (Eust. in Od. 1383, 31ff.), α 8 νόστιμον (Eust. in Od. 1383, 
4015), α 10 ἁμόθεν (Eust. in Od. 1383, 525), α 14 δῖα (Eust. in Od. 1384, 415), a 
15 γλαφυροῖσι (Eust. in Od. 1384, 5off.), o 16 περιπλομένων ἐνιαυτῶν (Eust. in Od. 
1384, 61ff.), o 17 ἐπεκλώσαντο θεοῖ (Eust. in Od. 1385, 1ff.), α 23 διχθά and δεδάια- 
ται (Eust. in Od. 1385, 28 ff; 1385, 42 ff; 1385, 55 Π.), α 34 σφῇσιν (Eust. in Od. 1387, 
61ff.), and ὑπὲρ μόρον (Eust. in Od. 1387, 62ff.). In other instances, Basil pro- 
vided a somewhat abridged version of Eustathius’ comments, often depriving 
them of linguistic and rhetorical observations, as in the glosses on a 5 ἀρνύμενος 
and a 22-23 Αἰθίοπας (see below in the appendix). Moreover, when collect- 
ing mythographical information from Eustathius, Basil rarely went into detail. 
For instance, he copied only a dozen lines of a gloss of Eustathius concerning 
Atlas and Calypso, which occupies a full page in the 1542 edition (1389, 40-1390, 
45, corresponding to two pages in the 1825 edition). Indeed, from this point 
onwards, his reading of Eustathius was even less methodical, with many pages 
omitted altogether. 

Conversely, Basil concentrated primarily on the narrative of the poem, as 
demonstrated by the frequent passages in paraphrase or translation forming 
the bulk of his commentary. Most of his excerpts concern the plot of the poem 
and Homer's compositional strategies. For example, Basil delves on the rea- 
sons why the poet anticipated or postponed an event or a character's entrance, 
the contradictions in the text, and the psychology of the characters.?5 A sec- 


34 Probably these excerpts too were at least partially derived from Ms. Laur. 59.6. See Pontani 
2005, 391; see also above, n. 28. The derivation of some information from marginalia would 
explain why some lemmata do not strictly follow the order of the Homeric lines. This 
happens especially in the section on Book 2, but see below, n. 36 (ona 90 κάρη κομοῶντας). 

35 Below is a list of these notes (I adopt the abbreviations s.l. = sub lemmate, s.ll. = sub 
lemmatibus): Poseidon's journey to the Aethiopians as a strategy enabling Odysseus to flee 
from Calypso (s.l. α 22 ὁ μὲν Αἰθίοπας µετεκίαθε etc.); why Odysseus’ companions deserved 
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ond noticeable point of interest concerns antiquities and realia.36 Obviously, 


Basil could not abstain from providing explanations on the meanings of terms, 


epithets, and expressions that were peculiar to the Homeric language,?” and 


36 


37 


to die (s.l. a 28 ff.); why Calypso’s island is said to be “rich in trees" (s.l. a 51 δενδρήεσσα), 
thereby making it plausible for Odysseus to find wood there to build his own raft; who 
are the people alluded to in the expression “with which she vanquishes the ranks of 
men” in reference to Athena's spear (a 100 τῷ δάμνησι στίχας ἀνδρῶν); how Telemachus 
suitably welcomes his guest (s.l. α 132 κλισμὸν θέτο); why Telemachus firstly addresses 
Mentes/Athena with the apologetic formula “I hope, sir, that you will not be offended with 
what I am going to say" (s.l. 7158 ei ti μοι etc.); the reason why Telemachus affirms that his 
father is probably dead, thereby concealing his hope that he is still alive (5./. α 167 εἴ πέρ 
τις etc.); on Homer mixing truth and fiction when introducing Telemachus’ supposition 
that Odysseus could perhaps be prisoner of savages on some island (s.l. a 198 χαλεποὶ δέ 
μιν ἄνδρες ἔχουσιν); on Telemachus' naiveté in stating his awareness of being the son of 
Odysseus because his mother tells him so (s./. α 215-216 μήτηρ μέν TE µέ φησι τοῦ ἔμμεναι, 
αὐτάρ ἐγώ γε / οὐκ’ oi8'); on the introduction of Odysseus’ journey to Ephyra in Book 1 
(s.l. a 259 Ἐφύρης) in order to explain where he had obtained the venom to anoint his 
arrows and kill the suitors (in Book 21); on Homer providing the suitors with different 
attitudes and ideas (s.l. 8 325 ἢ μάλα); on the suitors expressing their wish to sleep beside, 
not inside, Penelope's bed as an example of Homer’s avoidance of any obscenity (s.l. α 
366 παραὶ λεχέεσσι κλιθῆναι); and on the name Φρονίοιο (β 386, s./.) and Homer's ability to 
invent names based on to the characters and situations. 

See, for instance, the following comments: why bulls represent an appropriate sacrificial 
offering to Neptune (s.ll. α 25 ταύρων and ἑκατόμβης); on assemblies in Homer (ad a 28 ff.); 
on the origins of the games of dice, knuckle-bones, and the like (s./. «107 πεσσοῖσι); on the 
usage of sitting on the “hides of the oxen” (s.l. «108 ἥμενοι ἐν ῥινοῖσι βοῶν); on the difference 
between “footstool” and “seat” (those offered to Mentes/Athena, s.l. α 130-132 θρόνον ... 
χλισμὸν θέτο); on vessels, i.e., sprinklers ('gutturnia") and hand-wash basins ("trullea") (s.ll. 
0 136—137 προχόῳ ... χρυσείῃ; α 137 ὑπὲρ ἀργυρέοιο λέβητος); on the usage of filling cups to 
the rim as a good omen (s.l. a 148 ἐπεστέψαντο ποτοῖο); why suppliants are said to clasp by 
the knees those they are imploring (s.l. 267 ἐν γούνασι); on the use of taking a bath after a 
long trip (a 310 λοεσσάμενος); on the fashion of having long hair (s.l. « 90 κάρη κομόωντας, 
inserted within the commentary on Book 2, at fol. 28"); on sons inheriting their fathers' 
occupations (s.l. β 22 πατρώϊα ἔργα); on the use of the caduceus in assemblies (s.l. β 37 
σκῆπτρον δέ ot); on the use of building grave mounds (s.l. 222 σῆμά τέ οἱ χείω) and on 
funeral rites (s.l. 8 222 κτέρεα); on the dehairing of pigs (s.l. 8 300 εὔοντας); on (honest) 
women not knowing other places than their own dwelling (s.l. 8 366 ἀλλογνώτῳ ἐνὶ δήμῳ); 
and on the expression πλάζε δὲ πίνοντας (β 396) being applicable to the body, as well as to 
the mind. 

See, for instance, the comments on a 3 ἄστεα, a 13 κεχρημένον (meanings and use of 
χρῆσθαι), a 14 νύμφη, α 15 πόσιν, 118 ἀέθλων, α 25 ἀρνειῶν, a 29 ἀμύμονος, a 38 εὔσκοπον, a 48 
δαίεται, a 52 ὀλοόφρονος, α 63 ἀπαμειβόμενος, a 64 ἕρχος, a 87 ταλασίφρονος, a 97 ἀμβρόσια 
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occasionally on technical terms.?? However, his treatment of Homer's vocabu- 
lary is unsystematic and his interest in linguistic issues rather haphazard and 
superficial when compared to his source. Notes on etymology are reduced to 
the minimum and restricted to names of important characters or divinities 
as well as some typically epic adjectives.?? Glosses concerning orthography, 
morphology, syntax, metrics, and style are rare.^? Glosses on mythology, geog- 


and χρύσεια, α 113 θεοειδής, a 130 ATTA, α 122 πτερόεντα, A 213 πεπνυμένος, a 225 δαίς, a 226 
εἰλαπίνη, γάμος and ἔρανος, a 282 ὅσσαν, a 320 ἀνόπαια, a 327 λυγρόν and ἐπετείλατο, α 349 
ἀλφηστῇσιν, a 358 μῦθος, a 431 ἐεικοσάβοια, a 441 κορώνῃ, β 1 ἠριγένεια and ῥοδοδάκτυλος, 
B u ἀργοί, β 35 φήμγ, B 57 αἴθοπα, B 61 λευγαλέοι, B 61 ἀλκήν, B 68 Ὀλυμπίου (with a short 
digression on other epitheths of Zeus), β 81 δάκρυ’ ἀναπρήσας, B 85 ὑψαγόρη, B 85 μένος 
ἄσχετε, β 94 ἱστόν, β 102 σπείρου, β 154 δεξιώ, B 159 ὄρνιθας, β 163 κυλίνδεται, β 165 φυτεύει, 
B 167 εὐδείελον, B 185 ἀνιείης, B 207 ὀπυιέμεν, B 202 ἀκράαντον, B 243 ἠλεέ, B 289 ὅπλισσον, B 
300 ἀνιεμένους, β 310 ὑπερφίαλος, β 322 ῥεῖα, β 349 μαῖα, β 349 ἀμφιφορεῦσι (with a note 
on the difference between “amphorae” and ‘pythoi”), 8 351 ὀϊομένη, B 354 ἄλφιτα χεῦον, 
β 355 ἀκτῆς, β 356 ἀθρόα, β 370 ἀτρύγετον, β 377 ἀπώμνυ (with a note on the difference 
between “ἀπομνύναι” and “ἐπομνύναι”), B 378 ὄμοσεν, B 388 ἀγυιαί, B 428 πορφύρεον. Some 
of the above-listed glosses also contain etymologies and, therefore, are also mentioned 
below at n. 39. 

38 Eg, s. ll. a 440 τρητοῖσι λέχεσσι (the “corded bedstead”); a 441 xopwvy (the “door handle”); 
α 442 κληῖδα (the “bolt”); β 418 πρυμνήσια (the “stern cables"); β 424 µεσόδµης (the “hollow 
socket” where the mast is set); B 425 προτόνοισιν (“forestays” and other ropes). 

39 E.g. s. ll. a 2 pote πτολίεθρον ἔπερσε (on “πτολίπορθος; a common epithet for Odysseus), a 
8 Ὑπερίονος, α 15 πόσιν (πόσις, ἄρσην, υἱός), a 25 ἀρνειῶν; a 48 δαΐφρονι, a 87 ταλασίφρονος, a 
183 οἴνοπα, α 241 ἀνηρείψαντο, a 312 κειμήλιον, α 320 ἀνόπαια, α 327 λυγρόν, α 349 ἀλφηστῇσιν, 
B 39 καθαπτόμενος, βθιλευγαλέοι, B δι ἀναπρήσας, B 167 εὐδείελον, B 207 ὀπυιέμεν, B 243 NALE, 
268 δέμας, B 273 ἁλίη, B 289 Hla, β 310 ὑπερφιάλοισι, B 322 peta, B 323 ἐπελώβευον, B 349 
pata, B 355 ἀκτῆς, B 356 ἁθρόα, B 370 ἀτρύγετον, β 420 οὖρον, B 420 ἴκμενον. 

40  Basil'sfewcomments on grammar include the following glosses: on the different functions 
of ἐπεί (a 2) and καί (a 10) depending on contexts; on the adverbial function of a 12 
οἴχοι; on the adverb ἔνθα (a 11); on the breathing of a 27 ἀθρόοι; on a 89 θείω not being 
present tense; on the declension of α 130 λῖτα on the dative forms πολέσι (β 166) and 
βίηφι (a 403); on the use of the preposition ἐς with genitive at β 195 ἐς πατρός, quoted as 
an example of an elliptical Attic construction; and on the comparative θᾶσσον (B 307). 
Notes on prosody (e.g., on a 50 ἀμφιρύτῃ with only one rho metri causa) are extremely 
rare. Figures of speech are highlighted s.ll. a 48 δαΐφρονι δαίεται ("parechesis"), a 51 νῆσος 
δενδρήεσσα ("epanalepsis"), a 64 ποῖόν σε ἔπος ("elleipsis" or “antiptosis” [sic]), a 88 αὐτὰρ 
ἐγών ("proekthesis" or ‘pronuntiatio”), a 277 οἱ δὲ γάμον τεύξουσι ("solaecismum"), a 344 καθ 
Ἑλλάδα καὶ μέσον Ἄργος (“synecdoche”), β 94 στησαμένη ἱστόν and β 222 κτέρεα κτερεΐξω 
(“figura etymologica”), B 325 ἢ μάλα etc. ("ethopoiia"), B 375 ἢ αὐτὴν ποθέσαι ("kainotes"), p 
382 ἔνθ᾽ αὖτ᾽ ἄλλ’ ἐνόησε etc. = β 393 (“tautologia,’ i.e., repetition of lines). 

41 See the notes on the Gods being the cause of men’s sufferings (ad a 28 ff.), on Aegystus’ 
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raphy,?? allegorical interpretation, 9 and history of literature** occur to an even 
lesser extent. 

Basil occasionally integrated his main source with information from other 
exegetical or lexicographical sources *5 and quotations from classical authors.*6 
Sporadically, he also provided his own alternative interpretations on issues 
of grammar?" syntax, ^? and etymology“? or introduced definitions of rhetor- 
ical terms,°° as well as interpretations of rhetorical devices?! or of charac- 
ters’ behavior.?? Sometimes he commented on realia5? and introduced spec- 


fate (s.l. a 38 ἐὔσκοπον), on Atlas (s.l. a 52 Ἄτλαντος), on the singing contest between the 
Syrens and the Muses (s.l. «122 ἔπεα πτερόεντα), on Phemius being Homer's stepfather and 
mentor and Mentes being a shipowner and traveller (s.l. α 154 Φημίῳ), and on the Harpies 
(s.l. a 241 Ἅρπυιαι). 

42 See the following notes: on Aethiopia and its inhabitants, according to various sources (s.ll. 
a 22 ὁ μὲν Αἰθίοπας µετεχίαθε etc. and a 23 ἔσχατοι ἀνδρῶν), on the centre of the earth or 
Ocean (s.l. a 50 ὀμφαλός), on the location of Temesa (s.l. a 184 Τεμέσην) and on the ancient 
cities named Ἐφύρη (a 259, s.l.). 

43 This handful of allegorical explanations includes glosses on the cattle of the Sun (s.l. a 8 
οἵ κατὰ βοῦς), on the nymphs (s.l. α 14 νύμφη), on Poseidon's wrath against Odysseus (s.l. α 
20 ἀσπερχὲς μενέαινεν), on Mercury (interpreted as human reason, s.l. a 38 ἐὔσκοπον), on 
Atlas (as the axis dividing the earth or, alternatively, a philosopher, s.//. a 52 Ἄτλαντος and 
a 52—53 ὅς te θαλάσσης / πάσης βένθεα οἶδεν) and on the Harpies (i.e. rapacious winds, s.l. o 
241 Ἅρπυιαι). A few glosses provide examples of moral or rationalizing interpretations of 
myths, such as that on the construction of the walls of Troy by Apollo and Poseidon (s./. 
α 2 ἱερὸν πτολίεθρον), and that on Circe and Calypso possibly representing real historical 
figures (s.l. a 14 νύμφη). 

44 Ashort note is dedicated to other authors of poems on the war of Troy prior to Homer 
s.l. a 10 εἰπὲ καὶ ἡμῖν (a passage already excerpted in the first series of annotations: see 
above). 

45 Eg, s.l. α 52 Ἄτλαντος. Here, and only in few other instances (e.g., possibly, s.l. a 89 
θείω), Basil derived his information from the so-called Etymologicum Magnum, which was 
available in print since 1499 (see Etymologicum Magnum ed. 1499). 

46 For instance, Theognis through Plutarch s./. α 1 πολύτροπος; Pseudo-Herodotus' Life of 
Homer s.l. a 154 Φημίῳ; and, possibly, the mythographer Apollodoros and Pausanias s.l. 
α 241 Ἅρπυιαι. 

47 See s.ll. a 64 ποῖόν σε ἔπος, a 347 ὅππγ. 

48 Forinstance, Basil suggests that a 366 παραί should be linked {ο κλιθῆναι. 

49 E.g., “eiAartivy,” s.l. a 225 τίς δαίς. 

50 E.g, ‘pronuntiatio,’ s.l. a 88 αὐτὰρ ἐγών; “metaplasmus,” s.l. a 130 Atta. 

51 E.g., the comment on α 167 εἴ πέρτις. 

52 E.g., on the candor of Telemachus' words, s.l. a 213 πεπνυμένος. 

53 E.g, the ox hides on which the suitors are seated at the banquet, s.l. a 108 ἥμενοι κτλ. 
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ifications concerning places,5* mythical figures,” or customs surviving from 
ancient to modern {π165.56 

Here and there, following a practice widely attested in Renaissance com- 
mentaries on Greek authors, Basil inserted parallels from Latin writers, espe- 
cially Virgil.” These notes, however, are restricted to the quotation of a few 
words or lines; they neither introduce detailed comparisons nor elicit consid- 
erations on issues of imitatio or literary dependence.5? 


5 Basil as a Teacher of Greek: a Tentative Assessment 


Considering the present state of research, it appears that there was little or no 
room for originality in medieval and early Renaissance school commentaries. 
This also applies to the commentaries written by refined scholars and skilled 
philologists who earned their living by teaching among other practices: in the 
most fortunate cases, they strove to gather the best sources available and fol- 
lowed them more or less slavishly. Classroom instruction was standardized, and 
the methodology used in courses on Greek authors did not vary significantly 


54 Eg. ad a 184 Τεμέσην Basil adds “seu Cephalenia” after the name of the island *Tapho;" ad 
a 259 Ἐφύρης, Basil inserts “in Arcadia” after “in finibus Cyllenes." 

55 E.g,s.la354-355 οὐ γὰρ Ὀδυσσεύς etc., in which he specifies the names of the Greeks who 
died after the Trojan war: “Teucer Salaminius, Diomedes et alii.” 

56 See the notes on a 442, on the usage of having a post blocking doors, and f 300, on the 
dehairing of pigs. 

57 It was customary for teachers, when reading Homer, to highlight parallels and loci similes 
in the Latin poets, especially Virgil: see, e.g., Poliziano’s commentary on the Odyssey 
(Poliziano ed. 2010, xcvi and n. 86). This practice is witnessed in the margins of ancient 
prints of the Homeric poems (see, e.g., Pontani 2005, 363 n. 829). On such a comparative 
approach in commentaries since antiquity, see Nünlist 2015, 733. A possible reminiscence 
of Ovid's Metamorphoses (7.20—21: a proverbial quote, indeed) is found in the note on a 38 
ἐθσκοπον. 

58 For instance, when commenting on the usage of filling cups to the rim implied in the 
Homeric words ἐπεστέψαντο ποτοῖο (a 148), Basil remarked that a similar expression can 
be found in Aeneid 1. 724. Also, in commenting on a 241 Ἅρπνιαι, he quoted the famous 
passage concerning the Harpies in Aeneid 3.211--218 (not the sixth book, as he erroneously 
stated, presumably because he was quoting from memory). When explaining the epithet 
πορφύρεον (β 428) referring to the surging sea, Basil cited a line from the Georgics (4. 373: 
"In mare purpureum violentior influit amnis"). On another occasion, when commenting on 
the "fair wind" of β 420 (ἴχμενον οὗρον), he quoted a line from Ovid (Metamorphoses 1. 264: 
“madidis notus evolat alis"), incorrectly attributing it to Virgil. 
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from one school to the next. Students normally were given a very brief intro- 
duction to the author and work to be studied (this part, as mentioned above, is 
absent from the Milan notebook). Afterwards, teachers tackled the text: they 
divided it into sections and analyzed one section at a time. After providing 
a summary and/or a translation or paraphrase, they offered a lemma-based 
commentary, usually centered on vocabulary and style and, to a lesser extent, 
literary, historical, and antiquarian issues.59 

Basil's commentary essentially fits this description: his exposition is quite 
conventional, starting from the choice of the subject matter, since Homer 
was by far the most frequently read author in the Byzantine classroom and 
was ever present in the Renaissance Greek syllabus.9? Two elements corrob- 
orate this impression. The first is the absence of original reelaboration of the 
excerpted sources; the second is the lack of a deeper investigation of the liter- 
ary peculiarites of the epic poetry, the historical setting of the narrated events, 
and Homer’s cultural background (at least in the portion I have scrutinized). 
Basil's lectures gave very little room, if any, to textual criticism, although we 
cannot exclude that he may have occasionally discussed the variae lectiones 
he found on the margins of his copy (or copies) of the Odyssey or in the 
scholia. This scenario, disappointing as it may be, does not differ from that 
offered by other Italian universities in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth cen- 
turies.®! 

Nonetheless, Basil’s commentary can be regarded as an honest—and some- 
what innovative— piece of intellectual work, if one considers the following 
issues. Firstly, it is noteworthy that, while school-commentaries were normally 
rife with grammatical rules, listings of synonyms, differentiae verborum, ety- 
mologies, and digressions on lexical families,®? such rudimentary information 
is almost absent from Basil's annotations. Although we cannot exclude that he 


59 See Grendler 2002, 241-247; and Botley 2010, 71-113, for an overview of student texts. 

60  Basil's (and Demetrius’) familiarity with the Homeric poems (see above) may also explain 
his choice of beginning his Roman courses with Homer. On Homer's presence in the 
Renaissance curriculum, see Botley 2010, 80-85. On the scholarly interest of the Italian 
humanists in Homer's biography and works, see Megna 2009, IX-XVI. 

61 See, e.g., the evaluation of Poliziano's Greek courses in Pontani 2008, 379-380 and the 
introduction to Poliziano ed. 2010, esp. LXXXIV-XCVII. A more critical and philologically- 
oriented approach to Homer was a product of the development of sixteenth-century 
scholarship in northern Europe, with Guillaume Budé at its peak: see Pontani's excellent 
overview (2008). 

62 See, e.g., the school commentaries by Theodore Gaza (below, n. 65) and Angelo Poliziano 
(ed. 2010). 
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supplied this information orally, it is possible that Basil’s lectures on Homer 
were primarily not intended for beginners but conceived for students at a more 
advanced level.63 

Secondly, Basil ventured in proposing his own interpretations of some pas- 
sages: for instance, at α 165 ἢ ἀφνειότεροι, he specified that Penelope's suit- 
ors would prefer to run away swiftly, should they learn of Odysseus’ return. 
Basil also highlighted some contradictions in the narration: for instance, when 
commenting on a 213 πεπνυμένος, he remarked that, in the span of few lines, 
Telemachus is shown first giving a sharp reply to the suitors and then behaving 
in a childish way. Finally, he also suggested new etymologies for some words 
(e.g., s.l. α 327 λυγρόν). 

Basil’s choice of focusing on a selection of terms rather than glossing every 
single word of the text has its effects on the commentary’s structure. In fact, 
the commentary alternates more traditional glossing sections with others con- 
sisting of abridgements of passages of the poem, which are either paraphrased 
or summarized in a clear and fluent Latin prose.9^ Perhaps Basil considered 
these summaries useful in helping his audience not to lose the thread of the 
narration. At the same time, these passages conferred a better readability to 
the commentary as a whole. 


63 Interestingly, Demetrius Chalcondyles' public lectures did not contain information for 
beginners either, as witnessed by Niccoló Leonico Tomeo, according to a 1493 letter by 
Girolamo Amaseo: see Pozzi 1954, esp. 196. On Tomeo and Amaseo, see Russo 2005 and 
Tognetti 1960, respectively. 

64 For example, a summary of lines a 1-34 appears between the glosses on a 38 ἐὔσχοπον 
and a 48 δαίεται; one of lines a 64-79 between the glosses on a 53 ἔχει δέ τε and a 63 
ἀπαμειβόμενος; one of lines a 102-124 between the glosses on a 130 Atta and a 132 χλισμὸν 
θέτο; one of à 127-149 between the glosses on a 154 Φημίῳ and a 158 εἰ τί µου one of lines 
a 156-166 between the glosses on a 183 οἴνοπα πόντον and a 198 χαλεποί etc.; one of a 180— 
205 between the glosses on a 198 χαλεποί etc. and a 213 πεπνυμένος. Also, a summary of 
a 206—220 is inserted between the glosses on a 225 τίς δαίς and a 241 Ἅρπυιαι; one of a 
236-251 between the glosses on a 259 Ἐφύρης and a 267 ἐν γούνασι; one of lines a 284- 
292 between the glosses on a 282—283 ἢ ὅσσαν etc. and a 310 Aoscodkmevos; one of a 272-302 
between the glosses on a 312 κειμήλιον and a 320 ἀνόπαια; and one of the first 300 lines 
of Book 1 between glosses on a 327 ἐπετείλατο and a 344 καθ’ Ἑλλάδα, etc. Considering 
Basil’s tendency to abridge the text, it is difficult to ascertain whether he modelled his 
translations and summaries on one or both of the two translations available at that time, 
those by Francesco Griffolini (Homer ed. 1510a, now in the critical edition Homer ed. 2011) 
and Raffaele Maffei (Homer ed. 1510b). A first comparison between Basil’s paraphrases and 
the corresponding passages in both editions has led to no significant results. In general, 
however, Basil seems to have taken Maffei’s translation into account for his own work. 
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At the end of this preliminary survey, I would suggest that the most distinc- 
tive features of Basil's annotations are, on the one hand, a general avoidance of 
lexicographical digressions, grammatical details, and textual analysis, and on 
the other an emphasis on the poem’s narrative. To sum up, Basil's commentary 
provided a first-hand reader with clear Latin translations or paraphrases of a 
great deal of the commented text and a framework of basic glosses on some 
selected words and concepts.55 

All in all, Basil’s lectures were less schematic and more discursive than his 
contemporaries’ and, we may suppose, more agreeable to students. 


65 A similar approach is attested, for instance, in the recollectae (i.e., student annotations 
taken from the viva voce of a teacher) pertaining to a course on Xenophon’s Anabasis that 
Theodore Gaza gave in Ferrara (Ms. Padua, Biblioteca del Seminario Vescovile, 692; see 
Tissoni’s 2009 insightful preliminary study, 23-41). These notes contain Latin translations 
or paraphrases of selected passages, accompanied by short glosses on vocabulary and ety- 
mology and, to a minor extent, information on realia. However, unlike Basil’s notes, these 
recollectae also contain discussion of textual variants and emendations. Gaza adopted the 
same method in his course on Pindar’s Olympics, where he provided a full paraphrase of 
the texts and an articulated set of annotations containing more digressions on vocabulary, 
etymology, and style than his notes on Xenophon (ibid., 41 ff.). 
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6 Appendix: Transcription of Basil’s Notes on the First Book of the 
Odyssey (Ambr. D 120 sup. fols. 77-28") 


The following is a full transcription of Basil's autograph notes on Book 1 of the Odyssey. 
Basil's orthography is generally correct. I have normalized the accentuation according 
to modern conventions,86 rectified a few misspellings and slips in the use of breathings, 
and added punctuation, which is often lacking or intermittent in the manuscript. I have 
used a bold type for the lemmata, which are generally underlined in the manuscript. 
The division into paragraphs mirrors Basil's habit of starting each lemma or paraphrase 
on a new paragraph; it has been proposed even when it does not correspond to the 
original layout. 

Each lemma is accompanied by two apparatuses. The first indicates Basil's direct 
sources, while the second records all deleted words and phrases as well as interlinear 
variants. Textual problems are also discussed when necessary.57 


[Ms. Ambr. D 120 sup., fol. 7*] ἄνδρα por ἔννεπε Μοῦσα etc. [a1]. Eodem quidem schemate 
hic utitur poeta quo et in principio Iliadis usus est. Nam et Musam invocat et verbum 
imperativum ponit; vitat autem figurae similitudinem per alia verba idem exprimens. Illic 
enim “ἄειδε θεά” [A 1] dixit, hic ἔννεπε Μοῦσα. Per Musam vero innuitur scientia et animi 
cognitio, siquidem ἀπὸ τοῦ pÔ τὸ ζητῶ quod significat inquiro, Musa derivatur, inquirendo 
enim et nova semper investigando rerum peritiam adipiscimur. Seipsum igitur poeta hoc 
est propriam mentem animumque hortatur et excitat, quemadmodum et Pindarus tò 
“φίλον htop,” quod charum cor signat; ad eundem scopum iaculum dirigunt qui ab Iove 
principium sumi oportere aiunt, siquidem Iuppiter mens est, Musa autem gnosis, cognitio 
inquam quae in mente consistit, unde et Iovis filiae Mnemosynesque idest memoriae 
dicunt Musae, quod perinde est ac si rerum cognitionem ab mente et memoria proficisci 
dixeris. 


66 Consequently, I have printed acute accents on the oxytone words when followed by 
punctuation, whilst Basil regularly used grave accents. 

67 Greek classical authors and works are abbreviated as in 157. Eustathius’ commentaries on 
the Iliad and Odyssey are quoted by page and line numbers according to Maiorano's 1542- 
1550 edition, and the scholia on the Odyssey according to Pontani's 2007-2015 edition. 
In the critical apparatus, I have adopted the following abbreviations: corr. = correxit, 
correctum, etc.; del. = delevit, deletum, etc.; add. = addidit, additum, etc.; mg. = in margine; 
s.l. = supra lineam; il. = infra lineam; superscr. = superscripsit, suprascriptum, etc. The 
manuscript's foliation is indicated between square brackets. The Homeric words and 
passages quoted, summarized, or commented on in the text are followed by the indication 
of book and line numbers (A1 = Iliad, Book 1, line 1; a 1: Odyssey, Book 1, line 1 etc.). 
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1 eodem—4 Μοῦσα: Eust. in Od. 1380.47-50 | 4 per Musam—2 dixeris: Eust. in Od. 1383.47-48; 
in Il. 9.37-10.14 


1quidem s.l. add. | 3 vitat] variat suprescr. | alia] diversa suprescr. | exprimens s.l. e nobis significans 
corr. | sanimis.l. add. et post hoc sui del. | cognitio scripsi] cognitione ms. | 5 quod significat inquiro 
s.l. et mg. add. | 6 rerum] ante hoc et del. | poeta] ante hoc hortatur del. | 7 animumque] ante hoc 
et del. | hortatur et s.l. add. | 8 ad eundem] eodem respiciunt superscr. | iaculum dirigunt] intendunt 
superscr. | 9 sumi] an summi ms.? | 10 idest memoriae s.l. add. | u a vel e ante cognitionem del. | ex 
ante ab del. 


Nota quod tacet poeta Ulyssis nomen a principio extollens ipsum gravitate epitheti simul 
erigens auditorem. 


1 Nota—2 auditorem : Eust. in Od. 1381.20-25 


1 Ulyssis] ante hoc in del. | gravitate e gravibus corr. 


πολύτροπος [αι πολύτροπον]: “moribus versatilis," qui alios atque alios pro tempore mores, 
alium atque alium vultum sumeret; qui se prout res postulabat ad omnem vitae rationem 
sciret accommodare et “τρόποις ἐπιχωρίοις” ut monet Aristophanes in Pluto, “moribus” 
inquam | [fol. 7"] "regionis in qua esset vivere," quo eius prudentia simul et laudabilis 
astus denotatur. Probatur enim in bonis viris nonnumquam si alienis moribus obsecun- 
dent vel ut amico prosint vel ne odiosi sint vel ut semet et suos e periculis eximant et quod 
cupiunt insequantur, sicuti Ulysses facit qui apud Polyphemum multa simulat, apud pro- 
cos mendicum agit, apud Alcinoum et Phaeacas luxoni deditos convivia et choreas laudat. 
Id nos etiam Theognis admonet teste Plutarcho ἐν τῷ περὶ πολυφιλίας huiuscemodi disti- 
cho: “πολύποδον νόον ἴσχε πολυπλόκου ὅς ποτὶ πέτρῃ / τῇ προσομιλήσει τοῖος ἰδεῖν ἐφάνη,” 
“mentem habeas vaphri polypi qui protinus illa se quibus admorit saxa colore refert.” Vel 
etiam πολύτροπος sagax, callidus et vafer, cui multa suppetunt ad quae se convertat prout 
tempus et locus postulaverit, ob multam experientiam sapiens multaque animo versans, 
multa habens consiliorum diverticula, non tamen moribus inequalibus, numquam enim 
inquit Eustathius τρόπος apud Homerum τὸ ἦθος, hoc est mores, significat. 


1moribus—2 sumeret : aliter Eust. in Od. 1381.35—40 | 3 τρόποις ἐπιχωρίοις: cf. Ar. Pl. 47 (ἐπιχώριον 
τρόπον) | 10 πολύποδον---ἐφάνη : Theogn. 1. 215 (πολύπου ὀργὴν ἴσχε κτλ. προσομιλήσῃ) apud Plu. 
mor. (de amicor. mult.) 96 f 8 | 11 Vel etiam—15 significat : Eust. in Od. 1381.38-42 


1versatilis (an versatilius cod.?) e versatilibus corr. | pro tempore s.l. add. | mores] ante hoc pro t del. 
| 4inquam] post hoc litterae quattuor vel quinque evanidas non dispicio | esset vivere] versaretur 
uti s.l. | 5 astus] dolus superscr. | 6 sint] videantur superscr. | 6-7 et quod cupiunt insequantur s.l. 
add. | 9 huiuscemodi] ante hoc a del. | 10 ἐφάνη scripsi] ἐφάνον ms. | 12 sagax—43 postulaverit mg. 
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ὃς μάλα πολλά etc. [a 1]. Et hoc in laudem viri: nam sapientissimos illos maximosque inter 
heroasveteres declarabant qui longiori usi essent peregrinatione et ab patria quam longis- 
sime se absentassent. Quae res Herculi et Dionyso immortalitatem | [fol. 8"] conciliasse 


videtur. 
1 Et hoc—4 videtur : cf. Eust. in Od. 1381.52-57 


1 sapientissimos—2 heroas s.l. e quosque ex heroibus corr. | 2 declarabant] celebrebant superscr. | 
3 immortalitatem] nescio an mortalitatem corr. 


ἐπεί [a 2] non solum coniunctio ratiocinativa sed etiam adverbium temporis, "postquam". 


non solum—postquam : Eust. in Od. 1382.43-44 


ἱερὸν πτολίεθρον [a 2] utpote a diis condita. Neptunum enim et Apollinem Troiana moenia 
struxisse fabulati sunt poetae, propterea quod in aedificiis Neptunus, hoc est humiditas 
et aqua calci et sabulo admixta, lapides coagmentet, Apollo, idest sol, opus confirmet 


corroboretque radiorum vi desiccatum. 
1 ἱερόν----4 desiccatum: Eust. in Od. 1382.46—53 


1 Neptunum e Neptunus corr. 


Τροίης πτολίεθρον ἔπερσε [a 2]. Hinc origo est epitheti Ulyssis qui πτολίπορθος [B 278, 0 3 
etc.] ab Homero plerumque appellatur hac de causa: liquet autem Ulyssem potissimum 
in causa fuisse ut Troia caperetur suo consilio et sapientia, unde et poeta inquit “σῇ δ᾽ ἥλω 
βουλῇ πόλις Πριάμοιο” [x 230 c. δ. B. Πριάμου πόλις]. 


1 Hinc—4 Πριάμοιο: Eust. in Od. 1382.54—56 


ἄστυ [a 3 ἄστεα] communi vocabulo omnem civitatem significat. Attici vero tamquam 
proprium, quod Athenas ἄστυ nominabant, quemadmodum et Alexandrini suam urbem 
per excellentiam πόλιν nuncupabant. ἀστάς etiam viros foeminasque vocitabant Athenis 
oriundos, et ἀστὴν ἐλαίαν Atheniensem olyviam. 


1 communi— 4 olyviam : Eust. in Od. 1383.4-6 


arg.(umentum) 
Multa perpessus est Ulysses non modo ut vitam propriam servaret, sed etiam socios 
incolumes in patriam reduceret. Verum nullo pacto id assequutus est: ipsi enim suopte 
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scelere misere omnes perierunt, qui ausi sunt solis boves immolare et interdictis carnibus 


vesci, quapropter et reditus ipsis ira solis interclusus est [cf. α 5-9]. 
2 multa—5 interclusus est : cf. Eust. in Od. 1383.13-27 


5 quapropter] unde superscr. 


| [fol. 8] Sciendum est quod Ulyssis socios [α 5 ἑταίρων] hoc loco poeta intelligit illos dum- 
taxat qui in eius navi erant quadraginta quatuor numero. Nam soli ii Ulyssi supererant, 
tum soli boves mactarunt, et soli servari poterant, aliis omnibus variis casibus, modis et 


locis absumptis. 
1sciendum—4 absumptis : Eust. in Od. 1383.27-30 


3 variis casibus s.l. e diversis corr. 


οἵ κατὰ βοῦς etc. [a 8]. Breviter hic tangit poeta quod late patet in xii’ libro [ 104-133] 
ubi dicit Ulyssem amissis aliquot sociis quos rapuit Charibdis in Siciliam pervenisse quae 
Thrinacia dicebatur; ibi, inquit, erant septem boum armenta Soli consecrata totidemque 
ovium greges quorum singuli quinquaginta numero capita continebant; ea neque diminu- 
ebantur utpote aeterna et immortalia neque rursum seme ex se propagabant iuxta na- 
turalem instinctum; custodiebantur a Phaetusa et Lampetia solis et Neereae filiabus [cf. 
132-133 sqq. ]. Super quibus exponendis Eustathius Aristotelis allegoriam [Arist. (Apor. 
Hom.) fr. 175 Rose] ponit hoc modo: et scilicet numerus trecentorum et quinquaginta 
boum duodecim mensium lunarium dies repraesentet qui totidem sunt; Lampretia et 
Phaetusa solares potestates vel etiam dies ipsos indicent qui nostram vitam tempori 
subiectam quodammodo pascunt. Eas Soli peperit Neaera Y) ἡ νεάζουσα ἐν αὐτῷ ἀεὶ καὶ 
ἀκμαία κίνησις, hoc est “motus qui semper in ipso renovatur et vigetur” Haec igitur ar- 
menta Ulyssis socii ferro violarunt et comederunt, idest complures illic dies opportunos 
ad navigandum temporisque plurimum, quo nihil preciosius, ut inquit Xenophon [immo 
Antiphon Soph. fr. 77 Diels-Kranz - Plu. Ant. 28], incassum contriverunt; quod in Ulysse 
non cecidit tanquam studioso et prudenti viro. | [fol. 9] Alii operarios fuisse illos boves 
crediderunt quos Solis sacros antiqui existimabant; unde et apud Athenien(ses) cautum 
erat ne quis operarium bovem immolaret. Quod autem integra mansuetorum animalium 
armenta diis dedicare mos esset historici tradiderunt et Herodotus ait in Ionio sinu fuisse 


oves quae Soli consacratae essent [Hdt. 9.93]. 
2 Ulyssem—6 filiabus : Eust. in Od. 1717.25-45 


1 οἵ κατὰ βοῦς] ad haec altera manus adnotavit non ex Eust. | libro] post hoc videlicet uv del. | 2 
rapuit] erat superscr. (pro rapuerat scil.) | 3 soli consecrata s.l. add. | 4 quorum singuli mg. corr. e 
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atque in unumque armentum et gregem | ea] post hoc custodieb del. | 5 ex se s.l. add. | iuxta nat- 
uralem instinctum s.l. add. | 6 et Neerae s.l. e diva Neaera post filiabus corr. | 8 trecentorum et 
quinquaginta s.l. add. | 9 repraesentet e repreaesentent corr. | 10 vel etiam dies ipsos s.l. e seu dies 
corr. | qui p.c. (an quae vel quis voluit?) | 11 eas s.l. e quos Neaera corr. | ἣ ἢ νεάζουσα] ἡ dei νεάζουσα 
Eust. | 14 ad navigandum temporisque plurimum s.l. e tempusque sibi idoneum corr. | 16 cecidit] 
nescio an excidit ms. | prudenti viro s.l. e philosopho corr. | 17 apud s.l. (altera manu?) | 18 animal- 
ium s.l. e boum corr. | dedicare s.l. e consecrare corr. | 19 mos e moris corr. | esset s.l. e est corr. | 
historici s.l. e historiae corr. | unde ante et del. | ait bis scriptum del. | 20 oves s.l. add. | quae (que 
ms.) soli consacratae s.l. e sacratae corr. 


Ὑπερίων [a 8 Ὑπερίονος] vel patronimicum et hoc est secundum Pindarum Hyperionides 
[Pind. O. 7.39] ex quo Ὑπεριονίων qui Hyperionis filius est, sicuti Πηλείδης Πηλείων et per 
syncopam, Hyperion; vel epithetum ὁ ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν ἰών, "qui supra nos iter facit". 


1 vel—3 ἰών: Eust. in Od. 1383.36-37 


1 Ὑπερίων e Υπερίονος corr. 


In Iliade quidem poeta determinat unde incipienda sit poesis, ex ira videlicet Achillis, quo 
nil aptius inveniri poterat quod ad propositam sibi materiam magis faceret. Hic autem ob 
infinitos viri errores veluti ambigens “τί πρῶτον τί δ᾽ ἔπειτα τί δ᾽ ὑστάτιον καταλέξει,” "quid 
primum aut medium dicat qua fine quiescat," Musae negotium dat ut opus auspicetur 
unde magis idoneum sit inquiens τῶν ἁμόθεν γε, θεά [o ιο] etc. Allegorice vero ad propriam 
mentem atque cognitionem omnia refert, quam aliquando Musam appellat τὴν ζητητικήν 
utpote rerum indagatricem ἀπὸ τοῦ μῶ τὸ ζητῶ, aliquando "deam" [θεάν] ob eius veloci- 
tatem, quod huc et illuc momento temporis discurrat, ἀπὸ τοῦ θεῖν quod significat currere, 
per imaginationem enim qua nil celerius etiam quae longissime absunt contemplamur. 


1 In Iliade—8 currere : Eust. in Od. 1383.43-48 | 3 τί---καταλέξει : Hom. t 14 (ubi πρῶτόν τοι ... 
καταλέξω), non ex Eust. 


4 aut s. add. | 6 atque cognitionem s.l. add. | 7 rerum s.l. add. 


| [fol. 9"] εἰπὲ καὶ ἡμῖν [α ιο]. Quod sibi velit illud xoi quaesitum est: alii dicunt παρέλκειν 
hoc est redundare, superfluum esse; alii ideo additum credunt quod consentaneum esset 
alios quoque post Homerum futurosque tale opus aggrederentur. Aut propter Syagrum 
quemdam cuius meminit Aelianus in sua Historia qui ut dictus est primus Troianum 
bellum cecinit, quando et mulier quaedam Aegyptia idem bellum praeterea et Ulyssis 
errores composuit ut Naucrates historicus scriptitavit citante Eustathio. 


1 quod sibi—3 aggrederentur : Eust. in Od. 1383.63-1384.1| 3 Syagrum—5 cecinit : Aelian. V.H. 14.21 
| 5 mulier—6 scriptitavit : Eust. in Od. 1379.61-64 (de Phantasia loquitur: vd. Pontani 2000, 37-38; 
Pizzone 2014, praesertim 178-179) 
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1 non ex Eustath. altera manus mg. notavit | 2 credunt] ante hoc ab(...)at del. | 3 futurosque s.l. 
add. | 3 aggrederentur s.l. e aggressuros corr. | Syagrum cum Aeliani mss. (Σύαγρος)] Oeagrum scil. 
(Οἴαγρος con. Kónig) | 4 alias ante dictus est del. (de Stesandro quodam meminit Athen. 2.2.138) 


οἴκοι [α 12] adverbialiter ponitur et Atticum est κατὰ ἔλλειψιν hoc est defective, nam 
integrum erat ἔνθα εἰσίν οἱ οἶκοι. 


1 adverbialiter—2 οἶκοι: Eust. in Od. 1384.10-13 


ἔνθα [α 11] non solum adverbium loci est, sed etiam temporis, ut hic ἀντὶ τοῦ τότε. 


non—téte: Eust. in Od. 1384.5-6 


κεχρημένον [a 13] alia constructio et significatio est huius vocabuli apud poetam quam 
apud alios inveniatur, siquidem χρῆσθαι pro eo quod est “uti” accipitur ab aliis et cum 
dativo construitur. Homerus eum qui indigeat κεχρημένον appellat et cum genitivo con- 
struit; ἀπὸ τοῦ χρηΐζω ἢ χρῄζω cum diphthongo abusiva per defectum sigma. Nam alioqui 
esset κεχργσμένος. 


1alia—4 sigma : Eust. in Od. 1384.26-30 


2 apud] ante hoc quam del. | accipitur ab aliis s.l. e accipitur corr. | 3 indigeat s.l. e indiget corr. 


νύμφαι [o 14 νύμφη] naturales virtutes terrae arboribus et undis insitae quarum opera 
fructus nobis in tempore perveniunt, quasi νεόμφαι ἤτοι κατὰ τὸ νέον 6 ἐστι τὸ ἔαρ pat- 
νόμεναι, idest “quae veris tempore appareant," tunc enim gemina luxuriant. Allegorice 
igitur et Calypso talis quaedam nympha erit, sed de ipsa latius in sequentibus dicetur. 
Fabulae vero daemonia quaedam corporea ruribus gaudentia nymphas appellarunt ut 
Amadryadas ab arboribus, Naiadas a fontibus et fluminibus, Oresthiadas | [fol. 10*] et 
Limoniadas a montibus et pratis. Has etiam αὐδήεσσας hoc est humana voce utentes, ut 
Circem et Calypso poeta vocat. Quod tamen re vera fuerint et vixerint Circe atque Calypso 
ac non falsa fictaque sint parum nomina, ex historiis manifestum est. Licet poeta aliter ac 
se habet rem confingat portentosa multa de ipsis commentus more poetico: νύμφη etiam 
sponsam significat quod flore iuventae quasi ver quodam aetatis naturae suae prodeat e 
conclavi in quo virgo tenebatur. 


1naturales—40 poetico : Eust. in Od. 1384.32-41 


1arboribus et undis s.l. e plantis et fluentis corr. | quarum opera s.l. e quibus mediis corr. | 2 6 ἐστι τὸ 
ἔαρ s.l. add. | 3 appareant s.l. e apparet corr. | 5 ruribus gaudentia] ruri degentia superscr. | 7 Has 
s.l. equas corr. | 8 vera s.l. add. | 10 portentosa s.l. e portenta ver corr. | 1 hoc e dein veluti (s.l.) ante 
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quasi scripserat, del. | quodam—suae s.l. add. | prodeat e prodeant corr. | 12 virgo tenebatur s.l. e 
virgines tenebantur corr. 


πόσις [a 15 πὀσιν] maritus, ἀπὸ τοῦ πόσεως ut veteres opinati sunt, idest a "potu; scilicet 
propter spermaticam humiditatem, quemadmodum est ἄρσην quod nomen “masculum” 
significat, ἀπὸ τοῦ ἄρδειν, quod est “irrigare”, et ὁπυίω pro eo quod est “nubo” et simpliciter 
« » ΙΕ μα v . a ῃ » ἕλω « [rn o? p 
coco’ quasi διὰ τῆς ὀπῆς viw, idest "foramen pluvia profundo? a quo υἱὸς "filius" derivatur. 
Interdum πόσις simpliciter ponitur pro qui rem habet cum muliere quae sua uxor non 
sit, unde Deianira in Trachiniis Sophoclis dicit se timere ne Herculem πὀσιν habuerit, 


quem nimirum Iole ἄνδρα, hoc est virum legittimum, habitura esset [Soph. Tr. 550- 
551]. 


1 maritus—7 esset : Eust. in Od. 1384.56—59 


1 πόσις] ex Eustath. altera manus mg. notavit | maritus] ante hoc P del. | ut] post hoc videtur an 
del. | 4 a quo—derivatur mg. add. | 5 muliere] ante hoc aliqua et post hoc et del. | sua uxor non 
sit e sua non sit uxor corr. | 6 πόσιν] ante hoc aliquando mg. add., del. | habuerit e habeat corr. 
| 7 nimirum s.l. add. 





ἄνδρα hoc est s.l. add. | esset s.l. e erat corr. 


ἀέθλους [a 18 ἀέθλων] appellat poeta labores et aerumnas quibus contristatus est Ulysses, 
veluti certamina quaedam ut quae Herculi contigerunt. Nam plus ponderis in se habet 
hoc nomen siquidem non cessisse adversanti sibi fortunae, sed contra audentius ivisse ac 


domum superasse | [fol. 10] Ulyssem innuit. 
1 appellat —4 innuit : cf. Eust. in Od. 13851537 


1 Ulyssis ante labores del. | quibus—Ulysses s.l. add. | 2 contigerunt s.l. e fuerunt corr. | 3 adversanti 
sibi s.l. add. | audentius s.l. add. 


ἀσπερχὲς μενέαινεν [a 20]. Neptuni ira contra Ulyssem, ut latum fabulae pelagus allego- 
riae cyatho metiamur, indicat viri infelicitatem et adversam fortunam qua usus est inter 
navigandum eo magis quod cuncta fere illi in terra prospere successissent. Unde Nestor 
e diverso secunda usus navigatione Neptuni non solum amicus sed etiam affinis, et cum- 
sanguineus fingitur a poetis ut videbimus ἐν τῇ γάμμα ῥαψωδίᾳ. 


1 Neptuni—5 ῥαψωδίᾳ : cf. Eust. in Od. 1385.18-22 (de Nelei, Nestoris patris, genealogia cf. Eust. 
in Od. 1681.8-11) 


1 latum fabulae s.l. add. | 2 meth ante metiamur del. | 3 eo magis quod s.l. e cum praesertim corr. 
successissent] evenerant superscr. 
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Scite et artificiose hic poeta fingit Neptunum ad Aethiopas concessisse [a 22 6 μὲν Αἰθί- 
οπας petexiate κτλ.], scilicet ut verisimile videatur si, absente Neptuno in extremis ter- 
rarum finibus qui unus Ulyssem persequebatur et oderat, diis caeteris praesertimque 
Pallade Ulyssi faventibus et eius vicem dolentibus ipsum educat ex Calypsus insula vel 
super rate tumultuarie ita structa. Aethiopas vero quidam eos intelligi volunt qui meri- 
dianam Oceani oram incolunt ab oriente sole adusque occasum pertinentes, qui bifariam 
divisi sunt naturaliter ab Arabico seu Erythreo, hoc est “rubro’, sinu. Maxima enim est 
ut aiunt Aethiopia ac longe maior quam quae illi opposita est Scythia ad Boream ver- 
gens. Omnia namque meridiana loca quae ad Oceanum sunt ab ortu hyemali usque 
ad occasum Aethiopia appellantur. Alii traducunt Aethiopas ad extremas Lybiae partes 
quae magis septentrionales sunt Aegypto proximae, quorum et Herodotus meminit “Αἰθί- 
wres—inquiens—oi πρόσουροι Αἰγύπτου” "Aethiopes Aegyptis contermini" [Hdt. 3.97.2]. 
Quos sequutus et Aristarchus | [ο]. u"] dixit eiusmodi Aethiopas in duas quidem partes 
dividi propterea quod Nilus mediam illarum regionem interfluens scindensque quodam- 
modo efficit ut altera pars eorum magis orientalis, altera magis ad occidentem vergat [cf. 
schol. a 23a et Pontani ad loc.]. 


1 scite—4 educat : cf. Eust. in Od. 1385.39-40 | 5 Aethiopas vero—15 vergat : cf. Eust. in Od. 1386. 


2-1 


2 videatur s.l. e videri possit corr. | in extremis—finibus s.l. add. | 3 diis s.l. add. | 4 Ulyssi mg. add. | 
eius] Ulyssis superscr., del. | ipsum s.l. add. | educat] post hoc hominem del. | 5 ita s.l. add. | structa] 
pro Tempore composita superscr. | eos s.l. add. | intelligi s.l. e intelligat corr. | 6 pertinentes s.l. e per- 
tinantes corr. ut videtur | hoc—rubro s.l. add. | 10 appellantur] appellatur ms. | 1 quae magis s.l. 
add. |13 et s.l. add. | 15 altera (1) s.l. add. | orientem ante ad (s.l.) occidentem del. | vergat s.l. e versus 
corr., et post hoc spectare dicatur (cui videatur superscr.) del. 


ἐσχάτους vero ἀνθρώπων [a 23 ἔσχατοι ἀνδρῶν] hoc est “hominum postremos" dici a poeta 
non quod ultra eos non reperiatur habitatio, sed quia ultimi omnium Aphricae populo- 
rum circa mare loca incolunt Aegypto contigua quae maxime omnium ad septentrione 
vergant, quemadmodum et Aeschylus Canobum urbem “ἐσχάτην χθονός” [A. Pr. 846] hoc 
est "extremam in orbe terrarum" appellavit, utpote sitam in extrema Aegypti ora mari- 
tima. Mathematici afferunt ultra torridam zonam esse aliam temperatam et habitabilem 
terram ut consentaneum sit illic quoque esse alios Aethiopas, sicuti apud nos qui propin- 
quiores sint ceteris populis Oceano qui torrida zona occupat, e regione videlicet nostro- 
rum Aethiopum ultra quos ob immodicum aestum nemo habitet. Sunt igitur bifariam 
partiti Aethiopes aut propter interpositum Arabicum sinum aut propter Nilum qui illos 
dividit, aut etiam zona torrida et Oceano intercedente similiter ultimi hominum, aut quia 
magis propinqui sunt Oceano meridiano et ultra eos non est habitatio ob nimium calorem, 
aut quia magis | [fol. 1] quam aliae Aphricae nationes ad Boream spectant Aegypto 
propinqui. Enimvero iure autem Neptunum illorum regione adamare fingit poeta, quippe 
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quae in Lybia sit; ex Lybia vero primum Neptuni nomen, quemadmodum et Herculis in 
Graeciam allatum est autore Herodoto [Hdt. 5.20.2-3]. Ceterum superstitiosi Aethiopes 
atque immodice relligiosi fuisse videntur, unde et in primo Iliados libro ait poeta Iovem 
et alios deos “μετ᾽ ἀμύμονας Αἰθιοπῆας” [A 423 εἰς ἀ. Αἰ.] “ad immaculatos—inquam— 
Aethiopas" profectos esse ut hecatombe fruerentur. Est etiam duplex nominativus Aethi- 
opum Αἰθίοψ καὶ Αἰθιοπεύς. 


1 ἐσχάτους----5 maritima : cf. Eust. in Od. 1385.1-13 | 6 Mathematici—g habitet : cf. Eust. in Od. 
1386.22-28 | 9 Sunt igitur—14 propinqui : cf. Eust. in Od. 1386.29-36 | 14 Enimvero—416 Herodoto : 
cf. Eust. in Od. 1386.38-39 | 16 superstitiosi—18 Αἰθιοπῆας: cf. Eust. in Od. 1385.40-42| 19 Est—20 
Αἰθιοπεύς : cf. Eust. in Od. 1385.61-62 


1 hoc—postremos s.l. add. | 2 ultimi] post hoc sunt del. | 3 loca s.l. add. | Aegypto—omnium s.l. 
add. | 4 vergant] ante hoc maxim del. | urbem s.l. add. | ἐσχάτην χθονὸς] ante haec extre del. 
| 7 alios s.l. add. | 8 populis s.l. add. | 9 Aethiopum s.l. add. | immodicum s.l. add. | aestum (e aestus 
corr.)] post hoc Ayperbolicum del. | 10 interpositum s.l. add. | aut propter] ante haec intercedens q 
del. | 12 meridiano s.l. add. | 14 enimvero mg. add. | Neptunum e Neptunus corr. | 15 sit s.l. e esset 
corr. | ex Lybia] ante haec ex siquidem del. | vero s.l. 


Recte tauros [a 25 ταύρων] Neptuno immolari dixit propter aquae fecunditatem cum 
sata irrigantur—nam ut taurus salax est armentique dux, et pater ita Neptunus rex 
aquarum ex quibus pluvia, quae uliginosos et fertiles agros facit—et alia quoque ratione 
quia videlicet undarum fragor imitari videtur tauri mugitum et fluctuum impetus qui non 
rariter navim afflictat cornuum furorem. 


1 Recte—5 furorem : cf. Eust. in Od. 1386.41-43 


2 Nam—3 facit mg. add. | 4 et fluctuum s.l. e quarum corr. | 5 rariter vix dispicio | afflictat s.l. e 
affligit corr. 


ἀρνειοὶ [a 25 ἀρνειῶν] vero hoc est integriores seu perfectiores agni, propter maris tran- 
quillitatem tempore sereno quod humilitatem et mansuetudinem quandam prae se fert. 
Fit autem ἀρνειὸς ἀπὸ τοῦ ἀρνὸς πλεονασμῷ ει diphthongi. 


1 ἀρνειοὶ---4 diphthongi : cf. Eust. in Od. 1386.43-46 


Hecatombe [a 25 ἑκατόμβη | proprie sacrificium sumptuosum quod videlicet fit ex centum 
bobum quemadmodum et χιλιόμβη sacrificium in quo | [fol. 121] mille boves immolantur. 
Abusive autem hecatombe—ut a parte quae nobilior est totum corpus hinc datur—dici 
poterit ex centum simpliciter pecudibus sive agni sint seu oves seu etiam caprae. Alii 
derivant hecatomben ἀπὸ τῶν βάσεων ἤτοι ποδῶν idest "pedibus ut sit viginti quinque 
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victimarum quae centum pedes efficiunt; alii finitum numerum pro infinito accipiunt, 
hecatomben ex multis indefinite animalibus fieri existimantes. Non enim semper xa- 
tov idest "centum" praesertim in compositione finitum numerum indicat, sed multa sim- 
pliciter significat ut in hoc “ἑκατόνζυγος ναῦς” [Y 247 νηῦς &.] ἀντὶ τοῦ πολύζυγος et apud 
Hesiodum “ἑκατὸν δέ τε δούρατ’ ἁμάξης” [Hes. Op. 456] ἀντὶ τοῦ πολλά. 


1 Hecatombe—10 πολλά : cf. Eust. in Il. 49.2-17 


1 proprie s.l. add. | 2 boves s.l. e victimae corr. | 3 ut a—datur mg. add. | hinc vix dispicio: an hoc 
ms.? | 4 poterit] post hoc cum del. | 6 efficiunt] habent superscr. | 8 praesertim] ante hoc fit del. 


ἀθρόοι [a 27] καὶ ἀθρόα propter diversam significationem diverso spiritu notabantur ab 
Atticis: cum enim repentinum quid significarent, ψιλόν idest "tenuem" habebant ἀπὸ tod a 
στερητικοῦ καὶ τοῦ θρῶ τὸ θορυβῶ, οἱονεὶ τὸ δίχα θορύβου; quando autem congregationem 
significabat καὶ τὸ ὁμοῦ, aspirationem recipiebat: τὸ γὰρ ἀθροιστικὸν a δασύνεται, ἀθρόον 
γὰρ τὸ ἅμα θρῷ ἤτοι θορυβῷ ἢ τὸ ἅμα θορὸν ἤτοι πηδῆσαν. Igitur εἰ ἁθρόοι ἦσαν [a 27] 
et ἁθρόα navt ἀπέτισε [a 43] aspirabatur more Attico. Recentiores vero utcumque se 
habuerint ea levigant | [Το]. 127] quia sequitur 9 quae aspirata est littera. 


1 ἀθρόοι---7 littera : cf. Eust. in Od. 1386.61-1387.1 


1 ἁθρόοι] ἀθρόοι ms. | diverso e diversu corr. | 7 levigant] post hoc more del. 


More politico autor ut in Iliade sic et in Odyssea res deorum pertractans conciones [cf. 
a 28sqq.] eorum ponit quod facere homines consueverunt de rebus ad rem publicam 
pertinentibus consultaturi. Movet autem per Iovis verba quaestionem philosophicam, an 
videlicet fato quodam inevitabili mala hominibus contingant; solvitque in hunc modum, 
scilicet non semper esse imputandum fatum ob ea quae evenerunt adversa, quando nimi- 
rum plerumque mortales ipsimet in se pernitiose consulunt et suapte vecordia in magnas 
incidunt calamitates. Igitur Hippolytus quidem immerito ira Cypridis discerptus est et 
Hercules odio Iunonis exagitatus et Bellerophontes iam senex in infamiam versus et 
Ulysses infinita mala perpessus dum huc et illuc iactatur; Aegystus vero iure interüt, qui 
deorum dicto audiens esse noluit, et Ulyssis socii merito perieruntsiquidem prius admoniti 
a Circe ut solis bobus parcerent tamen interdictis carnibus abstinere non potuerunt. 


1 More—3 consultaturi : Eust. in Od. 1387.12-13 | 3 Movet —1n potuerunt : cf. Eust. in Od. 1387.49-61 


2ad—3 pertinentibus s.l. e dubiis corr. | 4 quodam s.l. add. | 5 imputandum] accusandum superscr. 
| ob—adversa s.l. add. | 6 plerumque s.l. e ipsimet corr. | consulunt] consolunt ms. | magnas] ante 
hoc in del. | 8 Bellerophontes] ante hoc Bell del. | 9 dum—iactatur s.l. add. | 11 ut... bobus s.l. e 
ne... boves corr. | parcerent] ante hoc inte del. | carnibus s.l. e carne corr. | 12 non potuerunt] ante 
haec se del. 
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Mercurius, hoc loco εὔσκοπος [a 38 ἐὔσκοπον] idest "bonus speculator" et ἀργεϊφόντης 
[α 38 ἀργεϊφόντην] hoc est "vacuus a caede; missus ad Aegystum | [fol. 13"] monendum 
ab Iove significat naturalem hominis rationem, quae ab Iove, hoc est ab recta mente, 
proficiscitur. Allegorice enim Mercurius 6 λόγος idest ratio dicitur. Videbat quidem meliora 
probabatque Aegistus, sed tamen deteriora sequutus est: cognoscebat quale et quantum 
facinus aggrederetur, animo volvebat periculum quod sibi ab Oreste immineret, nihilo 
secius recutiens veluti nimia cupiditate quae rationem suppeditabat semet ipse pessum 


dedit: nam post ab Oreste interfectus est. 


1 Mercurius—8 interfectus est : cf. Eust. in Od. 1388.8-9; 18; | 4 videbat —5 sequutus est : cf. Ov. 
Met. 7.20-21 (‘video meliora proboque | deteriora sequor") 


3 Iove—ab s.l. add. | 4 dicitur s.l. e appellatur corr. | 7 quae—suppeditabat s.l. add. | semet] ante 
hoc rem ad exitum perduxit et in del. | ipse pessum dedit s.l. e pessum consuluit corr. 


Cum alii omnes Graeci iam dudum domum quisque suam redissent quiescerentque, soli 
Ulyssi reditus in patriam negabatur ob iram Neptuni. Sed cum iam dies advenisset quo 
fata destinaverant ut Ulysses in patriam suam reverteretur, tum forte accidit ut Neptunus 
in Aethiopiam profectus sit ubi praecipuus erat illius cultus, et tunc data est occasio 
Palladi quae ubique favet Ulyssi exorandi Iovem ut Ulyssem in patriam reduceret. Nam 
praesente Neptuno non usquam adeo palam se illi adiutricem praestabat, neque enim ex 
diis quispiam hominem tuetur apud Homerum cum alius deus oderit exerceatque. 


1 Cum—5 reduceret; synopsis versuum o 1-95 


1ı dudum] pridem superscr. | domum—redissent s.l. e domi essent corr. | 2 negabatur] non dabatur 
superscr. | 3 fata destinaverant ut sl. e fatale erat ut Ulysses corr. | suam s.l. add. | 4 profectus 
sit s.l. e proficisceretur corr. | praecipuus s.l. e summus corr. | erat illius cultus] illi habebatur 
honos superscr. | 5 reduceret] mitteret superscr. | 7 tuetur s.l. e tuebitur corr. | cum—oderit vix 
dispicio 


Questus est Iuppiter in superioribus quod mortales quicquid sibi mali acciderit id pro- 
tinus diis imputent, non autem propriam vecordiam criminentur qua fit saepenumero 
ut detrimento haud mediocri afficiantur, quemadmodum et nuper Aegisto usu venit qui 
per summum dedecus et scelus vitam amisit ausus indignum et nefarium facinus. Cuius 
verba excipiens Minerva arrepta veluti ansa satis idonea ad id exequendum quod maxime 
intendebat sic inquit. 


1-6 Summatim exponit versus a 35-43 (Quaestus—facinus) et a 44 (Cuius—inquit) 


1superioribus] ante hoc an del. | 2 criminentur] accusent superscr. | 4 per summum] ante hoc qui 
bis scriptum seclusi | facinus] ante hoc scelus del. | 6 intendebat e intendebatur corr. 
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| [fol. 13"] δαίεται [a 48]: μερίζεται, "dividitur" "scinditur? “dissecatur’, “distrahitur” nam 
si dixerimus δαίεται ἀντὶ τοῦ xaletat—pro eo quod est “ardet’, "uritur"—erit, inquiunt 
veteres, improprium et inconveniens quod Palladi attribuatur in amantem; enim quadrat 


eiusmodi expositio. 
1 δαίεται----3 amantem : Eust. in Od. 13891214 


3 in s.l. add. | quadrat] ante hoc persone del. 


ἀμφ᾽ Ὀδυσῆϊ δαΐφρονι δαίεται ἦτορ [a 48] figura dicitur a Graecis τρόπος ἐτυμολογίας, 
“modus etymologiae; seu παρήχησις, explicat enim per simplicia disiunctaque verba 
nomen quod proponitur compositum et indicat originem nominis antecedentis per ea 
quae sequuntur. Nam ἀπὸ τοῦ δαίειν ὅ ἐστι μερίζειν τὴν φρένα quod est *mentem dividere”, 
“distrahere’, "impertire variis solicitudinibus εἰ curis" componitur τὸ δαΐφρων, quod pru- 
dentem et cordatum virum denotat “variis ...” ut sic dixerim “curarum fluctibus aestu- 
antem; "diversis rebus mentem animumque applicantem quamvis et strenuum atque 


generosum virum denotat. δαῖς enim pugnam significat ἀπὸ τοῦ δαίω τὸ κόπτω, “incido’, 


a » a 


erio’ et φρονέω, φρονῶ, quod est “sapio’, “considero”: cui videlicet res bellica cordi est, 


cuius animus in bella et caedes propensus est. 


1 figura— 5 curis : cf. Eust. in Od. 1389.18-22 | 5 componitur—10 propensus est : cf. schol. a 48 bı, 
b2, c; cf. et, e.g., Epim. Hom. D 57; Et. Gud. 330, 12-14 


2 seu παρήχησις s.l. add. | 4 quod est s.l. add. | dividere mg. add. | 5 impertire s.l., aegre dispicio | 
solicitudinibus] ante hoc c del. 


νῆσος δενδρήεσσα [a πι] incongrua constructio si cum praecedentibus [551]. a 50 νήσῳ ἐν 
ἀμφιρύτῃ] connectatur; debebat enim poni in dativo casu sic: νήσῳ δενδρηέσσγ, secundum 
figuram quae “epanalepsis” hoc est “repetitio” seu “resumptio” vocatur, qua et superius 
usus est cum dixit “AN ὁ μὲν Αἰθίοπας petexiate τηλόθ’ ἐόντας, / Αἰθίοπας, τοὶ διχθά” [a 22-- 
23] etc. Si quidem eundem casum requirit epanalepsis, hic autem non ἐπανάληψις figura 
est, sed alia quae ἀπόστασις nuncupatur, quod nomen "defectionem" ac veluti *dissidium" 
quoddam seu "divortium" signat. Deficit enim quodammodo et separatur ab iis quae 
praecedunt atque sequentibus inicium | [fol.14"] praebet hoc modo: νῆσος ἐστὶ δενδρήεσσα. 
Eadem figura et in Iliade usus est ubi dicit “κατανεῦσαι τὸν Δία ... ἀστράπτων ἐπιδέξια 
videtur" [B 350—xatavedoat Kpoviwva—et 353]. Namque illic quoque incongruo alioqui 
sermoni ἡ ἀπόστασις sic, ἀστράπτων ἦν 6 Ζεὺς ἐπιδέξια ut sit principium eorum quae 


sequuntur ab praecedentibus omnino separatum. 


1 incongrua—12 separatum : cf. Eust. in Od. 1389.26—30 
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1 cum s.l. add. | 5 figura est mg. add. | 6 alia quae s.l. add. | nuncupatur quod nomen s.l. e hoc 
est corr. | 6 ac—7 signat s.l. e digressio a superioribus nuncupatur corr. | divortium] e ac veluti 
divortium quoddam corr. | deficit s.l. e transfugit corr. 


τὸ ἀμφιρύτῃ [α 50] simplici pro metri causa scribendum, nam longa esset syllaba ni 
dupplicatio literae deponeretur. Hoc autem fieri consuevit et in plerisque aliis. 


1 ἀμφιρύτῃ---2 aliis : Eust. in Od. 1389.32—34 (dup[p]licatio litterae : p scil.) 


Nota eiusmodi epithetum τὸ δενδρήεσσα [a 51] non ita temere ac simpliciter hic prolatum 
esse a poeta, sed providenter et caute additum eo nimirum consilio ut credibile sit quod in 
sequentibus cognoscemus Ulyssem in ea insula ex huiuscemodi arboribus naviculam sibi 
compegisse materiam; et nunc illi quodammodo praeparans suppeditansque ad struen- 
dam ratem, simul quia verisimile videatur nympham Calypso ut ipse dicit illic habitare 
quandoquidem nymphae nemorosis locis gaudent. 


1 Nota—6 gaudent : Eust. in Od. 1389.34-36 


2 providenter et s.l. add. | additum] ante hoc et del. | 3 Ulyssem—arboribus s.l. e Ulyssem corr. 
naviculam] post hoc in ea insula del. 


Appellat insulam “omphalon” [a 5ο ὀμφαλός] hoc est “maris umbilicum" quod in medio 
sitam esse velit eiusmodi insulam Athlantico Oceano, sicuti γῆς ὀμφαλόν poetae dixerunt 
esse in Delphica regione locumque qui Pythius dicitur, seu montem ipsum Parnasum 
quam terram Iovem metitum esse fabulantur per duarum aquilarum volatum, quarum 
alteram ab oriente alteram ab occasu dimisit sic ut sibi invicem volantes occurrerent. 
Ambas vero eodem tempore caelo delapsas Parnasi iugum insedisse, atque | [fol. 14"] 
creditum fuisse illic orbis medium esse. 


1 Appellat—7 esse : cf. Eust. in Od. 1389.38-40 


2 poetae e fabulae s.l. corr. | 3 Delphica regione e Delphicam regionem corr. | 4 Iovem e Iuppiter 
s.l. corr. | metitum esse fabulantur e metitus est s.l. corr. | 5 sibi] ante hoc altera del. | 6 caelo e in 
Parnasi iugum s.l. corr. | delapsas] post hoc esse del. | 6 fuisse e esse s.l. corr. | 7 orbis medium s.l. 
add., et centrum terrae post esse del. 


Athlas [a 52 Ἄτλαντος] fabulose fingitur fuisse unus ex Titanibus qui caelum ipsum 
petere stultitia non dubitarunt, quae res ipsis non mediocrem attulit calamitatem, unde et 
Athlas ad perpetue sustinendum onus columnarum condemnatus est, quod hic tangit 
poeta. Dicunt alii fuisse Athlantem regem Mauritaniae qui viso Medusae capite a Perseo 
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sibi oblato in montem sui nominis conversus est, cuius vertex usque adeo in altum ascen- 
dit, ut hyperbolice a poetis celum contingere et sustinere dicatur. Sic et Pindarus “ovpa- 
νίαν κίονα” idest "caelestem columnam" Aetnam appellavit [Pind. P. 119-20] ob eius alti- 
tudinem, quin et poeta ipse in sequentibus Scyllae scopulum per hyperbolem “οὐρανὸν 
εὐρὺν ἱκάνειν” [u 73], idest “caelum suo apice attingere;" dicet Aeschylus quoque Caucasi 
summum verticem “ἀστρογείτονα” [A. Pr. 721] hoc est "astris et syderibus vicinum" dicti- 
tavit. Sed et Diodorus Siculus Alpium summitatem quandamque alias superare videtur 
“οὐρανοῦ ῥάχιν” [Diod. fr. (10?) 4.1], "caeli" inquam “dorsum” nuncupat. Historici vero 
Athlantem Lybin hominem sapientem perfectaque imbutum φιλοσοφίᾳ tradiderunt [cf. 
e.g. Suid. w 283; schol. A. Pr. 425c], qui siderum motibus observatis multa quae ven- 
tura essent pol(l)iceret, unde et caelum sustinere, hoc est ad cognitionem τῶν μετεώρων, 
"sublimium" inquam “caelestiumque rerum" praepollenti sapientia pervenisse plerique 
omnes crediderunt. Reliqua | [ο]. 15*] est allegoria quae Athlantem neque Titana neque 
montem neque philosophum esse permittit, sed imaginarium axem seu diametrum per 
ipsum intelligi vult qui per centrum terrae pertransiens ab artico ad antarcticum polum 
extenditur, circa quem caelum vertitur ut Aratus quoque autumat [cf. Arat. Phaen. 22— 


23]. 


1 Athlas—4 poeta : Eust. in Od. 1390.22-23 | 4 Dicunt—6 ascendit : cf. EGen 1357; ESym. 235, 33-- 
236, 20 | 6 ut hyperbolice—12 nuncupat : Eust. in Od. 1390.17-21 | 12 historici—13 tradiderunt : cf. 
Eust. in Od. 1390.13-15 | 17 reliqua—20 autumat : Eust. in Od. 1389.59-60 


1 caelum] ante hoc celum sustinere (contingere s.l. corr.) dicatur unde venuste Athlas (quapropter 
illepide s.l. corr.) del. | 6 contingere et s.l. add. | sustinere] ante hoc suis humeris del. | dicatur 
(e dicitur corr.) s.l. e fingitur corr. | 7 caelestem columnam s. e appellat corr. | 8 quin s.l. add. 
| 9 caelum suo] ante hoc sublime del. | attingere s.l. e superare corr. | dicet s.l. e dicit corr., et post 
hoc et del. | quoque s.l. add. | 10 verticem s.l. e iugum (cui cacumen superscr., del.) corr. | 11 alias 
s.l. e alpes corr; post hoc omnes s.l. add., del. | 12 historici vero] post haec tradunt del. | 13 Lybin s.l. 
add. | hominem sapientem e sapientem hominem corr. | 16 sapientia s.l. e scientia corr. | 17 Titana] 
ante hoc hominem del. | 19 pertransiens] traiectus superscr. 


ὀλοόφρονος [a 52] igitur autem iuxta fabulam: ὁλοὰ idest “pernitiosa” φρονοῦντος, "sapi- 
entis’, “cogitantis,” quia una cum reliquis fratribus vel diis ipsis bellum inferre ausus est, 
aut secundum historiam tà ὅλα φρονοῦντος hoc est "rerum universalium scientis”, propter 


philosophiam quam primus dicitur invenisse. 
3 τὰ GAo. —scientis : cf. Eust. in Od. 1390.23; 1389.55—57; schol. A 323 Dindorf 


3 φρονοῦντος] ante hoc sapienti del. 
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ὅς τε θαλάσσης / πάσης βένθεα οἶδεν [a 52-53]: propter vastam molem ingentemque mon- 
tis magnitudinem qui ut par est quemadmodum altissimus ita et profundissimus esse 
debuerat, sicuti arbores quae quo magis procerae sunt hoc maioribus radicibus firmen- 
tur necesse est. Vel propter philosophi acutissimum ingenium qui vel ad ea quae in imo 
mari sunt facillime penetrat quique tum superiora tum inferiora mentis acumine perspicit 
cognoscitque. Similiter hoc, ἔχει δέ τε etc. [a 53] aut ad montis altitudinem referendum, 
in quo verisimile est tumulos aliquot tamquam colla quaedam surgere | [fol. 15"] cae- 
teris eminentiora quae columnas quasdam repraesentent quorum altitudine quia caelum 
attingere videntur rustici et imperiti homines, illud alioqui casurum fulciri existiment. 
Aut propter philosophi erectum ingenium qui caelestia a terrenis suprema ab infimis 
seiungere atque seponere didicit. Aut, si allegorica expositio magis arridet, propter confor- 
mitatem quam sphericus axis seu diameter obtinere videtur si cum columna conferatur. 
Dixit autem “columnas” numero plurali vel ita simpliciter ut singularis intelligeretur, quod 
plerumque usurpare solent poetae; vel etiam propterea quod in duas partes eiusmodi axis 
dividividetur quas vocat columnas. Si materialem hunc diametrum qui tangi et videri pos- 
sit tibi proponas licet incorporea sit et invisibilis linea quarum altera ab terra ad arcticum, 


altera quae sub pedibus nostris est ab terra itidem ad antarcticum pertinet. 
4 Vel—6 cognoscitque: cf. Eust. in Od. 1389.53-55 


3 procerae] ante hoc crescunt del. | 5 quique] ante hoc quipp del. | 12 si s.l. add. | 13 singularis 
s.l. e singulariter corr. | intelligeretur] post hoc more poetico del. | 14 axis] diameter superscr. 
| 15 qui—videri s.l. e nempe si materiale diametru et qui tangi et videri possit corr. | possit mg. 
add. | licet—linea mg. add. | 16 quarum altera s.l. e cuius dimidia pars corr. | ad arcticum s.l. e ad 
coelum pertingit corr. | 17 quae—nostris est s.l. e itidem dimidia corr. 


Exprobravit quodammodo Iovi ingratitudinem Pallas quod Ulyssem tandiu iactari sineret 
neque uti in patriam reverteretur efficeret perinde quasi esset immemor pietatis et cultus 
quo erga deos Ulysses continue usus esset. Cui nunc luppiter: "Ain vero tu, gnata, me 
Ulyssis oblitum esse nullamque ipsius curam gerere? Quae tandem tu loqueris? Non ego 
in causa sum ut is tot mala perpessus sit, verum Neptunus, iratus ob occaecatum ab 
illo filium suum Polyphemum. Sed age commentemur inter nos quando nimirum abest 
Neptunus quonam pacto reverti queat Ulysess. Ceterum Neptunus necessario animi sui 
indignationem sedabit; non enim poterit unus deorum omnium decretis refragari". 


1 Exprobravit —8 refragari : summatim exponit versus a 64-79 


2 reverteretur s.l. e redigeret corr. | 3 erga] ante hoc u del. | continue usus s.l. e uteretur del. | esset] 
sit superscr. | nunc mg. add. | 4 tandem s.l. add. | 6 nos s.l. add. | nimirum s.l. add. | 8 omnium] ante 
hoc omni del. 
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| [fol. 161] ἀμείβεσθαι [a 63 ἀπαμειβόμενος] est non solum re ipsa sed etiam verbis reciproce 
quippiam facere, hoc est non solum significatfactum facto recompensare et ut dicitur par 
pari referre, verum etiam sermoni sermonem subiungere vicissimque aliquid dicere; unde 
et ἀμοιβαῖοι λόγοι dicuntur a poetis reciproce alternatimque prolatae sermocinationes. 


1non solum—4 sermocinationes : cf. Eust. in Il. 55.36—40 


1re ipsa] factis superscr. | 1reciproce—2 facere s.l. add. (reciproce vix dispicio) | 3 aliquid] ante 
hoc respondere del. 


ποῖον σε ἔπος etc. [a 64] vel patitur ἔλλειψιν, hoc est defectum praepositionis κατά, ut dica- 
mus sic: ποῖον ἔπος ἔφυγεν σὲ κατὰ TO ἕρκος τῶν ὀδόντων, vel antiptosis est ἀντὶ τοῦ ποῖον 
ἔπος φύγεν τὸ ἕρκος τῶν ὀδόντων σου ut ponatur casus pro casu, accusativus pro genitivo. 


» a DM, » a 


ἕρκος [a 64] proprie “saepimentum’, "vallum; "saeptum; “murus” locum domesticum cir- 


» a 


cuiens claudensque, ἀπὸ τὸ ἐρύκω τὸ κωλύω quod est “arceo’, “prohibeo” et Eoxos “muni- 
mentum’, “tutamen’, ‘propugnaculum’, unde Achilles “Epos Ἀχαιοῖσι πέλεται” [A 284], 
hoc est “munimenti instar erat Graecis." Et £pxoc "seriem dentium" notat ut hic, dentes 
enim os nostrum et linguam et sermonem muniunt corroborantque, sine quibus vel fari 


nequeamus vel inarticulate admodum loquamur. 
1 vallum—4 dentium : cf. EM 375, 13-20 


1 locum domesticum] post haec verbum vix lego (subdio?) | 3 tutamen] ante hoc atque del. 
| 4 dentes] ante hoc sunt enim del. | 5 muniunt s.l. e munit corr. | 5 fari—6 loquamur] prorsus 
elingues essemus neque male admodum et inarticulate loqueremur superscr. 


Pallas utpote, quae prudentiae et consilii dea est, docet Iovem qui velut consilium petierat 
quomodo Ulysses in patriam suam redire, queat, inquiens, Mercurium mitti oportere, 
qui Iovis verbis moneat Calypso uti Ulyssem quam primum abire sineret. "Ego vero," 
ait Minerva, "conferam me ad Telemachum iuvenique suadebo uti procis qui eius bona 
dilapidant perniciem machinetur, Pylon et Spartam de patre quaesitum eat, quo bonam 
gloriam sibi conciliet nimirum tamquam parentis studiosus." 


1 Pallas—6 studiosus : summatim exponit versus a 81-95 


1 prudentiae] ante hoc providen del. | et consilii s.l. add. 


| [fol. 16"] ταλασίφρων [α 87 ταλασίφρονος] proprium et conveniens Ulyssis epithetum ob 
infinita mala quae heros perpessus est, idem alibi τλήμων [cf. K 231] hoc est “tolerans” et 
"patiens" et πολύτλας [cf. e.g. Θ 97] hoc est “multa sustinens" appellatur. Derivatur autem 
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ταλασίφρων ἀπὸ τοῦ ταλάω ταλάσω quod significat ‘tolero aequo animo; "fero adversam 
fortunam; cuius futuri videlicet τὸ ταλάσω usus est in Iliade [cf. O 164]; ut sit ταλασίφρων 
ὁ τῇ ἑαυτοῦ φρονήσει πάντα ὑπομένων, idest "qui suapte prudentia et sapientia adversa 
patienter fert". 


1 ταλασίφρων---4 ταλάσω : Eust. in Od. 1393.35-39 | 5 ταλασίφρων---6 ὑπομένων: schol. a 87 οι 


2 idem alibi s.l. e sicut qui et in Iliade corr. | 4 τοῦ] τῶ (altera manu?) superscr. | 5 cuius futuri] quo 
futuro (altera manu?) superscr. | 6 adversa] ante hoc cuncta del. 


αὐτὰρ ἐγών [a 88] figura dicitur προέκθεσις hoc est “praeexpositio” seu προαναφώνησις 
scilicet "pronuntiatio," quae breviter declarat praedicitque veluti per capita ordinem futu- 
rae narrationis. Nam dicit Pallas mittendum esse Mercurium ad insulam Calypsus qui 
Ulyssem dimitti iubeat, se in Ithacam ad Telemachum discessuram ut eum contra pro- 
cos accendat animetque, neque non Spartam mittat ad Menelaum de patre sciscitatu- 
rum quae mox latius poeta persequetur. Recreat autem eiusmodi προαναφόνησις audi- 
torem illius quodammodo honesto desiderio morem gerens, qui videlicet gessit continue 
praenoscere per formam brevioris velut hypothesis quae diffuse in sequentibus pertracten- 
tur. Ceterum quid aliud hic nobis innuit Pallas suadens Telemacho, quam facienda sunt 
quae adolescentiae metam tum cum sapere incipimus et cognoscere quae ex usu sint? 
Nam antea Telemachus per aetatem neque rerum suarum curam gerebat et de patris 
absentia haud admodum sollicitus erat, immo etiam versabatur convivebatque cum pro- 
cis quos maximo odio persequi debuerat; at nunc, aetate | [fol. 17] magis procedente 
pueritie quasi septa quaedam transiliens, cogitare incipit de patre non mediocriter an- 
xius, procorum iniuriam animo voluit qui patria bona sua per superbiam et insolentiam 
abligurrirent dialpidarentque, postremo de ulciscendis illis consilium ivit. 


1 figura—8 sequentibus : Eust. in Od. 1394-1-16 | 9 ceterum—46 consilium ivit : cf. Eust. in Od. 
1393-42-54 


1 hoc est] ante hoc seu del. | preeexpositio] ante hoc prior del. | 2 pronuntiatio que s.l. add. | per 
capita s.l. add. | ordinem futurae (s.l.) narrationis e ordinem futurum latioris corr. et post haec 
recreans hoc mo(do) auditores qui ea prae nos ferae (?) gestiant et s.l. quae latior et diffusior futura 
est del. | 3 nam s.l. e cum corr. | 4 ad Telemachum s.l. add. | 4 ut eum—5 neque non s.l. e ut 
Telemachum in procos accendat et corr. | sciscitaturum e sciscitatum corr. | quae—persequeretur 
s.l. add. | 8 brevioris velut s.l. e compendi cor. | diffuse (vix dispicio) s.l. add. | 9 innuit] uere vult 
superscr. | 13 quos—debuerat s.l. add. | nunc] post hoc demum del. | 14 pueritie] ante hoc resipiscit 
quodammodo a del. | 15 patria bona sua s]. e patrimonium suum corr. | per superbiam (e insolen 
corr.) et insolentiam s.l. add. | 16 ivit] capit superscr. 


θείω [a 89] “ponam”: Potest esse praesentis temporis? Non: verbi desinentis in μι illud enim 
in subiunctivo modo facit ἐὰν τιθῶ sed illius positivi seu primitivi θέω ὢ interposito v metri 


5 
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causa a quo θῆμι et geminatione syllabae ut assolet in verbis εἰς μι τίθημι; sed melius 
est ut sit secundi aoristi ἐὰν θῶ θῇς et interiecto e more Ionico θέω, ὅττινας γὰρ Ed θέω, 
κεῖνοί µε μάλιστα σίνονται” παρὰ Σαπφοῖ [Sapph. fr. 26, 2-4 Lobel-Page], cui additur ı ut 
producatur penultima et fit θείω ut στῶ στείω. Homerus in Iliade “μή πως μὲ περιστείωσ’ 
ἕνα πολλοὶ” [P 95] et alibi “ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε δή φιλότητι τραπείοµεν εὐνηθέντε” [T 441], illic enim 
simili modo dictum est tpareiopev a τραπῶ subiunctivo secundi aoristi passivi τοῦ ἐτράπην 


per pleonasmum ε et additionem ι. 
αθείω---9 additionem 1: cf. EM 449, 31-45 (= Hdn. Peri path., GG 3.2: 268, 18-269, 5) 


2 ἐὰν s.l. add. | 2 interposito —3 causa s.l. add. | 4 ὅττινας----5 Σαπφοῖ mg. add. 


» ὦ » ὦ 


ἁμβρόσια, χρύσεια [a 97] per haec epitheta indicat poeta “divinitatem’, ‘claritatem’, “cele- 
ritatemque” prudentiae: nam divinum quiddam sapit ambrosia; aurum nitet; ventorum 
celeritas nota est. 


ἀμβρόσια---εδὲ: Eust. in Od. 1395.10-13 


1 claritatem] splendorem superscr. | celeritatemque] ante hoc et del. | 3 nota est] liquet superscr. 
(altera manu?) 


δάμνησι στίχας ἀνδρῶν / ἡρώων [α 100-101] non enim quoslibet ignavos videlicet vul- 
garesque homines dignatur Pallas suo telo incessere, sed praecipuos quosque et excel- 
lentiores heroas. Nisi scilicet “cor prudentes” dictique fuerint per hoc autem docet poeta 
proceres potissimum | [ο]. 17"] optimatesque viros prudentia et sapientia praeditos esse 
oportere, et ab omni vecordia alienos alioqui futurum ut maiori dedecore ac detrimento de 
supremo illo in quo sedebant gradu excutiantur maiorique repraehensione digni videan- 
tur, vel si tantilla in re peccaverunt, quam privatus aliquis qui magis magisque deli- 
querit. 


1non—3 heroas : Eust. in Od. 1395.38-41 


3 cor prudentes e prudentes core corr. | dictique] an datique ms. nescio | 5 maiori (e ingenti corr.) 
dedecore ac s. e ni mediocre corr. | detrimento e detrimentum corr., ut videtur | 6 sedebant] ant 
(pro sedeant scil.) superscr. | videantur] existimentur superscr. 


πεσσοῖσι [α 107]. Placet ut a parte totum intelligatur, pro omni videlicet ludi genere qui in 
fortunae varietate consistit: proprie autem πεσσὸς "calculum" seu "latronem" signat dif- 
fertque manifeste a “cubis,” siquidem “cubi,” quos Latini “tesseras” vocant, sex latera ha- 
bent punctis signata. Hoc vero longe aliud ludi genus, quam rem Herodotus quoque plane 
indicat: "Lydi" inquiens "cubos invenerunt et astragalos,” hoc est "talos" seu “taxillos,” “et 
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pilam et alia ludicra πλὴν TEco®v,” idest "praeterque latrones" [Hdt. 1.94.3]. Haec Hero- 
dotus. Eustathius ait πεσσούς Palamedis inventum fuisse unde et Παλαμήδειον ἀβάκιον hoc 
est “Palamedea tabella lusoria" dicta est. 


1 Placet —6 latrones : cf. Eust. in Od. 1396.55-59 | 7 πεσσούς---8 dicta est : Eust. in Od. 1396.62—63 


1 qui] ante hoc consistit del. | 5 Lydi] ante hoc cu del. | 6 πλὴν] ante hoc praet del. | idest s.l. add. | 
haec] ante hoc illos del. | 7 Palamedis e a Palamede corr. | inventum fuisse e fuisse inventum corr. 
| 8 Palamedea s.l. e Palamedis corr. 


ἥμενοι ἐν ῥινοῖσι βοῶν [o 108]. Sedent in bovum tergoribus nunc proci simpliciter antiquo 
more, videlicet cum demum admodum apparatu uterentur homines ante usum purpu- 
rae et serici, non aulaeis et peripetasmatis domesticos parietes adornantes sed pictura 
potius quae fortia facta denotaret. Non ferinis ad irritandum palatum, sed bubalis ad pel- 
lendam famem carnibus vesci soliti, quorum etiam tergora stragulorum picturatorum et 
plummeorum pulvinarium loco substernebant. Scythae autem moris habebant in byrsa 
desidere. Cum ab aliquo laesi fuissent quem nimirum ulcisci cupientes, | [fol. 187] pares se 
illi viribus fore desperarent, immolato etenim bove frustulatimque concisis et igni tostis 
carnibus ipsi porrecto humi corio insidentes adeuntibus omnibus epulum dabant; tum 
convivae quisque pro facultate sua hic decem pedites equitesve, ille viginti, alius centum, 
qui pauperrimus erat se ipsum dumtaxat daturos pollicebantur et hoc habebatur maximi 
supplicandi genus apud illos. 


1 Sedent—6 substernebant : Basilius ipse? | 7 Scythae—12 illos : cf. e.g. Phot. Lex. € 1501; Suid. € 
2255; Zonar. 800, 9-20; Mich. Apost. Paroem. 7, 75 


2 videlicet cum (e qui corr.) s.l. add. | demum vix dispicio | uterentur homines s.l. e utentes (cui 
utant superscr.) corr. | 3 domesticos—adornantes s.l. add. | 5 vesci soliti s.l. e vescentes corr. 
| 7 quem nimirum s.l. e quo eos corr. | 8 frustulatim] frustuatim ms. 


θεοειδής [α 113]. Consuetum est Homero vel mediocres et de plebe viros quin et scelerosos 
honestis pro epithetis insignire, nedum heroas et principes principumque filios ut est 
Telemachus. Et in praecedentibus igitur Aegistum hominem haud laudatissimum ἁμύ- 
μονα [o 29 ἀμύμονος Αἰγίσθοιο] hoc est "immaculatum" appellavit sane vel nobilitatis vel 
sacerdotii quod gerebat habita ratione; et alioqui maledicentiam quoad fieri potest fugien- 
dam esse docens; vel de iis qui maxime vituperandi sint. 


1 et—viros s.l. add. | et (2) e etiam corr. | 2 honestis pro epithetis e epithetis pro honestis corr. 
[3 hominem] ante hoc parum neutiquam (?) del. | haud e haudquaquam corr. | 4 sane s.l. add. 
|5 quod gerebat s.l. add. 
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ἔπεα πτερόεντα [a 122] idest “volucria,” propter illorum velocitate et quia videntur aera 
scindere sicut aves suo volatu, vel potius quia evanida ut simul ac ex ore prodierint 
nusquam appareant. Fabulose vero *pennati" sermones ab Homero dicti sunt hac de 
causa: Musae olim, ut narrat Eustathius, cum Sirenibus quae se ausae fuerant ad certa- 
men provocare de cantu contenderunt, victis pennas evulserunt—habebant enim plum- 
mas Sirenes tanquam volucres—ex quibus filo scilicet eas convincientes componentesque 
sibi singulae coronam capiti imposuerunt. Hinc pennata loquutio in honorem scilicet 


Musarum dicta ad denotandam perpetuo epitheto illarum victoriam. 
1 idest—8 victoriam : cf. Eust. in Il. 85.33-41 


1 idest volucria s.l.; post hoc alia manus, ut videtur, et volitantia ac protinus evanescentia simul ac 
ex ore [...]dierint add. | 3 pennati sermones e pennatus sermo corr. | dicti sunt s.l. e dictus est corr. 
| 6 eas s.l. add. | 8 dicta s.l. add. | perpetuo epitheto s.l. add. 


| [fol. 18] λῖτα [α 130]: textum tenue et frugale ex lino contestum ut id ipsum nomen indi- 
cat: λιτόν enim "vilem" et "tenuem" significat. Licet alii per antiphrasim sumptuosum et 
magnificum stratorium esse existiment propter haec duo epitheta quod sequuuntur, καλὸν 
δαιδάλεον [a 131], dicentes per λιτὸν antiphrasticós "tegminem" seu "stragulum" intelligi 
oportere acu mire pictum ac variis delinimentis figuratum quod genus sunt tapetia. Est 
autem λῖτα casus accusativi quintae declinationis formatus per figuram vero metaplas- 
mus, idest qui fit quoties a declinatione ad declinationem transcenditur. In hunc modum 
λιτὸν λιτοῦ λιτῷ et per metaplasmum Arti sicut κλάδῳ κλαδί cuius accusativus conse- 
quenter Mra ut Bot βόα, ποδὶ πόδα. 


1 textum—9 πόδα: cf. Eust. in Od. 1400.3-7 


1 et] atque superscr. | 2 λιτόν bis scripsit, seclusi | tenuem significat] modici sumptus rem indicat 
superscr. | 3 propter—4 δαιδάλεον mg. add. | 5 delinimentis s.l. corr. e delimentis 


Pallas coelitus delapsa in Ithacam venit induta personam Mentae ducis Taphiensium seu 
Teleboarum, qui hospes et amicus erat Ulyssis. Stetit autem Minerva pro foribus aedium 
Ulyssis ac procos conspicata est alea ludentes. lamque ministri prandium parabantvinum 
propinantes. Cum Telemachus qui tum primum lapsus aetatis tirocinio quae ex usu essent 
cogitare occeperat, multa secum de patre animo volutans, primus Minervam ex limine 
velut prospectantem animadvertit progressusque obviam benigne introducit ac comiter 
in convivio accipit. 


Summatim exponit versus a 102-108 (1 Pallas—2 Ulyssis), a 109-113 (2 Stetit —4 propinantes), a 
114-124 (4 cum—7 accipit) | 1 seu Teleboarum : cf. Eust. in Od. 1: 26, 35-36 | 2 qui hospes— Ulyssis: 
cf. Eust. in Od.1: 26, 45 | 4 lapsus aetatis tirocinio : cf. Ps.-Cic. Invectiva in Sallustium 14 (At Hercules, 
la. t, postea se correxit!) 
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1 In Ithacam venit s.l. add. | 3 Ulyssis (2)] Telemachi superscr. | 5 occeperat e incipit s.l. corr. 


| [ο]. 19] κλισμὸν θέτο [a 132]. In hoc etiam Telemachus hospitem suum veneratur sicuti 
cum eius hastam ipsemet reponendam sumit [cf. α 121, 127-129]: nam θρόνος [a 130 
θρόνον] “sella” est magnificentior in qua hospitem sedere facit; ipse Χλισμόν simplicem 
inquam sedem per se accipit. Derivaturque κλισμὸς ἀπὸ τοῦ κλίνεσθαι quod est “inclinare,” 
super qua videlicet inclinamur recumbimusque quiescentes; unde εἰ ἀνάκλιντρον dicitur 


habetque eandem etymologiam. 
2 θρόνος---5 ἀνάκλιντρον: cf. Eust. in Od. 1400.25-26 | 4 Βεγίναίιγ---κλίνεσθαι : cf. schol. α 145 c2 


2 reponendam sumit s.l. e reponit in thecla sua corr. | 3 in qua] ante hoc xAtop del. | 5 ἀνάκλιντρον 
s.l. e ἀνάκκιντρον corr. 


“Gutturnium” aureum [a 136-137 προχόῳ... χρυσείῃ] est, argenteum vero "trulleum" [a 
137 ὑπὲρ ἀργυρέοιο λέβητος] vel ad varietatem, ne idem esset color utriusque vasis, vel 
quia res rara antiquitus aurum, adeo ut pollubrum quoque ex aureo conflari non perinde 
facile esset; vel etiam habita ratione vasculorum dignitatis: nam quod manuum sordes 
excipitvas nimirum aquam impuram par est ut metallo conflatum sit deteriori quam quod 
synceros et limpidos contineat latices. 


1 Gutturnium—6 latices : cf. Eust. in Od. 1401.35-36 


2 esset] sit superscr. | 3 adeo—4 esset mg. add. | 5 vas s.l. add. | deteriori e deteriore corr. ut videtur 


ἐπεστέψαντο ποτοῖο [a 148]: “coronaverunt pocula vino,” hoc est impleverunt usque ad 
summam paterae circumferentiam, vel potius ita impleverunt ut marginem superaret 
effundereturque, quam rem boni ominis causa facere consueverant sperantes futuram vini 


copiam sequenti anno. Hinc Virg. “crateras magnos stabunt et vina coronant." 


1coronaverunt—4 anno: Eust. in Od.1402.59-63; 4 crateras—coronant : Verg. Aen. 1.724 (“crateras 
magnos statuunt εἰς”) 


1 ad summam paterae (aegre dispicio) circumferentiam s.l. e margine corr. | 2 marginem] seu 
poculi labra superscr. | 3 sperantes s.l. e ob corr. | 4 sequenti anno s.l. e in annum futurum corr. 


Φημίῳ [o 154]. Phemius, ut dictum est in vita ipsius poetae, Smyrnaeus erat ludi literarii 
magister, Homeri victricus et praeceptor; habuit enim in uxorem illius matrem nomine 
Critheidem, cuius de se benemeriti haud immemor Homerus nunc mentionem facit faci- 
etque in sequentibus cupiens hominis memoriam fieri immortalem, simili modo Menti, 
quem dixit esse Taphiensium ducem collatorum in se beneficiorum | [fol. 19"] gratias re- 
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ferens. Ait Pallada tantam nimirum deam illius formam esse imitatam dum Telemachum 

alloqui et illi subiicere cupit quae facienda sint | cf. «105 sqq. |. Fuit enim Mentes nauclerus 
sive navis patronus cum quo Homerus navigavit magnamque partem orbis terrarum 
perlustravit. 


1 Phemius—g perlustravit : cf. Ps.-Hdt. Vita Hom. 4-6; Eust. in Od. 1404.16-28 


2 praeceptor s.l. e magister corr. | habuit s.l. e duxit corr. | 4 Menti e Mentem corr. | 5 collatorum] 
ante hoc honestavit gr del. | referens s.l. e retulit corr., et post hoc cum del. | 6 formam] effigiem 
superscr. | 7 enim] autem superscr. 


Condita in receptaculo ad id ipsum accomodato hospitis lancea, Telemachus eundem 
sedere facit, in sella honestiori collocat et ipse prope illum adsedit seorsum a procis, 
nimirum veritus ne hospes conturbaretur si cum petulantibus ac temulentis iuvenibus dis- 
cubuisset; simul eo consilio hoc facit Telemachus ut peracto prandio hospitem perconctari 
possit insciis procis an aliquid haberet quod sibi de patre referret. Post haec aquam dant 
manibus famuli, fercula mensae inferuntur, ipsi accumbunt et prandent. 


Summatim exponit versus 0 127-129 (1 Condita—lancea), a 130-135 (1 Telemachus—5 referret), a 
136-149 (5 Post—6 prandent) 


2 collocat s.l. add. | 4 peracto prandio s.l. add. | 5 haberet] at (pro habeat scil.) superscr. | referret] 
at (pro referat scil.) superscr. 


siti pot [01158 ἢ καί μοι] etc. Hoc dicit Telemachus quia priusquam ab hospite interrogetur 
super tali re ultro ipsemet procos insimulat et mordet, et est veluti praeexcusatio futurae 
calumniae callidusque culpandi modus. 


1 Hoc—3 modus : cf. Eust. in Od. 1406.61-1407.2 


1 interrogetur] eretur (pro interrogeretur scil.) superscr. | 2 super tali re s.l. add. | insimulat] 
criminatur superscr. 


ἢ ἀφνειότεροι [a 165]: sensus quod “si proci viderent patrem meum domum suam rever- 
sum esse, utique magis celeritatem qua illius manus effugerent summis votis expetendam 
ducerent" Multas divitias [o 165 xpucoió τε ἐσθῆτός τε]: hoc est si pater meus rediret in 
Ithacam daretque procis optio utrum celeresne ad currendum an luxu et divitüs afflu- 
entes esse mallent, profecto ego existimo illos pedum pernicitatem ingenti etiam auro 
praelaturos ad effugiendam nimirum patris mei iustam iram. 


1si—3 ducerent : paraphrasi vertit versus α 163-165 
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1 suam s.l. add. | 2 esse s.l. add. | celeritatem] post hoc exoptarent del. | 2-3 expetendam ducerent 
s.l. e expeterentque corr. | 3 divitias e divita corr., et post hoc multas del. | rediret in (patriam del.) 
Ithacam s.l. e revertetur corr. | 4 procis s.l. e illis corr. | 5 illos] post hoc potius del. | 6 mei s.l. 


| [fol. 207] εἴ πέρ τις etc. [α 167] Color rhetoricus exprimens maiorem affectum maiusque 
rei optatissimae desiderium, siquidem ubi maior animi propensio inibi et maior sollici- 
tudo; igitur quo magis homines gestiunt rei cuiuspiam desiderio, hoc magis anxii reddunt, 
dum timent ne opinione fraudentur. Unde fit ut saepenumero dicamus nos omnino eam 


rem perditam desperare in cuius tamen expectatione simus, quod hic facit Telemachus. 
1 Color—5 Telemachus : Basilius ipse, ut videtur 


2 rei optatissimae mg. add. | inibi s.l. e ibi corr. | 3 igitur s.l. e nam corr. | 4 dum] ante hoc scilicet 
del. | fraudentur] frustrentur superscr. | eam s.l. add. | 5 perditam (et ante hoc tamquam, del.) s.l. 


Temesen [a 184 Τεμέσην] urbem Italiae videtur poeta intelligere, quae postea Tempsa 
dicta est, Brundusium ut volunt nonnulli. Illuc enim Tapho seu Cephalenia insula profi- 
ciscentibus commodum erat per Ithacam transire ubi etiam nonnunquam reficere et 
reparare solebant quae longae navigationis necessaria essent. Erant autem ibi aeris fodi- 
nae, quamvis et alia sit Temese in Cypro aeris venam et ipsa continens. Strabo non eandem 
vult esse Temesem quod Brundusium, cum separatim de Temese separatim de Brundisio 
mentionem faciat [Strab. 63. 5; 14.6.5]. Idem Cypri urbem non Temesen sed Tamasum 
appellari asserit, unde et Tamasius crater apud Lycophronem legitur [Lyc. 854]. 


1 Temesen—7 faciat : Eust. in Od. 1409.1-10 | 7 Idem— 8 legitur : Eust. in Od. 140911516 


1 Italiae e in Italia corr. | videtur—intelligere s.l. add. | 3 ubi etiam s.l. e atque illic corr. | 4 solebant 
s.l. add. | erant] ante hoc solebant mg. add., del. | autem s.l. e quoque corr. | ibi e inibi corr. | aeris 
s.l.e ferri corr. 


οἴνοπα πόντον [a 183] idest “nigrum coloris vini,” quod antiquitus nigrum fuisse videtur, 
nondum artificiose ad maiorem luxuriam varie pro libidine coloratum: hoc enim posteri- 
orum fuit inventum. Unde “ἀσκοὺς μέλανος οἴνοιο” dicit Homerus [ε 265; x 196]; diceturque 
proprie pontus οἴνοψ procul a littore ubi maxime profundum est mare: nam quod iuxta 
littus scopulis infringitur, propter spumae albedinem πολιόν hoc est “canum” et "albicans" 
appellabitur. 


1 idest —6 appellabitur : Eust. in Od. 1408.57; in Il. 116.1-16 


2 varie—libidine s.l. add. | s unde—Homerus s.l. add. | 5 infringitur] post hoc mare del. | hoc est] 
ante hoc dicitur del. 
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| [fol. 20] Peracto prandio Telemachus in hospitis aurem insusurrans ne proci intellige- 
rent: "Licet mihi—inquit—hospes grate, fortassis succenseas, dicam tamen quae sentio 
super huiuscemodi rem. Proci nunc luxui dediti cantum et tripudia procurant, neque id 
iniuria siquidem alieno sumptu rem transigunt ex suo nihil erogantes. Et si forte pater 
revertetur certe isti omnes usque adeo fugam arriperent, ut vel si illis ingentem thesaurum 
quispiam proponeret, nullo pacto fugitivum pedem sistere auderent. Sed profecto parens 
meus Ulysses diem suum obiit vel ab grassatoribus in intinere interfectus vel facto naufra- 


gio ab undis praefocatus." 


Summatim exponit vel paraphrasi vertit versus α 156-160 (1 Peracto—4 erogantes), a 163-165 
(4 Et—6 auderent), a 161-162 et 166 (6 Sed—8 praefocatus) 


2 fortassis s.l. add. | succenseas] ueris (scil. pro succensueris) superscr. | quae sentio] ante hoc quae 
tu del. | 4 transigunt] post hoc neque del. | nihil s.l. e quicque corr. | 5 revertetur (?) s.l. e rediret 
corr. | isti s.l. 


χαλεποὶ δέ µιν ἄνδρες ἔχουσιν [α 198]. Falsa veris immiscet hic poeta non absque ratione: 
verum est Ulyssem vivere atque in insula mari circumflua detineri, falsum autem quod 
feri homines reditum illi interdicerent, siquidem nulli omnino mortales eam insulam 
incolebant; porro fictum est hoc a poeta quo magis verisimilis esset sermo. Nam si et 
insulae nomen fecisset Minerva dixissetque in medio Athlantico oceano constitutam esse 
et a nemine habitari praeterquam a Calypso Athlantis filia quae dea esset, potuisset 
Telemachus illic obicere quippe qui deam non cognorat, sed hominem credebat: “Tu vero, 
Mente, qui haec scire potes? Aut quis tibi hoc referre potuit cum insula et deserta sit atque 
inhabitata et usque adeo longinqua ut | [fol. 211] ne nomen quidem eius nobis cognitum 
sit?" Indefinite igitur parumque aperte Minerva loquitur insulam proferens sine nomine 
neque addens ad septentrionem, ne atque meridiem an ad ortum seu occasum spectet, 
quo videlicet ambiguum adhuc iuvenem, tamen certum de vita patris, accendat ad ea 
exequenda quae mox illi subiiciet. 


1 Falsa—4 sermo : cf. Eust. in Od. 1410.28-33; 4 Nam—13 subiiciet : Besilius ipse, ut videtur 


2 vivere—mari s.l. add. | feri] agrestes superscr. | 3 homines] ante hoc cum ut videtur del. | reditum 
illi] reditu illum prohiberent superscr. | 4 esset] sit superscr. | 7 illic s.l. add. | 8 referre] retul ante 
hoc del. | 10 proferens] dicens ante hoc del. | i ambiguum adhuc s.l. add. | tamen— patris s.l. add. 
| accendat s.l. e accenderet corr. 


Respondet ad interrogata Minerva ac si re vera esset, Mentes dixitque primo se esse filium 
Anchiali imperitareque Taphiensibus ac Temesem versus navigare quo ferrum illic a se 
vectum cum aere commutaret. Nunc dicit navim suam, nam de navi petierat Telemachus, 
ab se extra urbem in extrema insulae parte intra portum deductam esse sub Neio monte; 
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sese paternum eius hospitem profitetur venisseque in Ithacam ait et Ulyssem rediisse falso 
accepisse. Demum bono animo esse iubet affirmans Ulyssem eius patrem et vivere et brevi 


venturum esse. 


Summatim exponit vel paraphrasi vertit versus a 180-184 (1 Respondet—3 commutaret), a 185— 
186 (3 Nunc—4 monte), a 187 (5 Sese—profitetur), a 194-195 (5 venisse—6 accipisse), a 196-205 
(6 Demum—7 esse) 


1 interrogata] post hoc Telemachus del. | ac] ante hoc at del. | 5 eius s.l., aegre dispicio. | ait s.l. e 
quod corr. | 6 accepisse] accepisset ms. | affirmans—patrem et s.l. e nam et patre corr. | vivere] post 
hoc affirmat et supra hoc illius patrem del. | admodum post brevi del. | esse s.l. add. | 7 affirmat 
post venturum del. 


πεπνυμένος [a 213] "prudens," “cordatus,” "solers," ἐκ τοῦ πνύω quod verbum derivatur 
AUS. : , NT A » i : 

ἐκ τοῦ πονῶ πονύω per syncopam, quod significat "laboro:" nam sine labore sapientes 
peritique esse non possumus, laborandum est nobis si virtutem quae mater est sapientiae 
consequi volumus; vel ἀπὸ τοῦ πινύσσω, “sapio,” unde ἀπινύσσειν τὸ ἀφραίνειν, hoc est 
"desipere," signat. 


1 prudens—5 desipere : Eust. in Od. 1411.57-59 


3 esse] fieri superscr. | nobis s.l. e homini corr. | 4 sapio] ante hoc pro eo quod est del. 


Imitatus poeta puri potius atque ingenui quam vafri et subdoli adolescentis mores expri- 
mensque puerilem quamdam simplicitatem quae in ephebo adhuc inexperto non impro- 
banda est: ita tunc loquentem Telemachum introducit cum dicat matrem quidem affir- 
mare sese Ulysse patre natum esse, caeterum se parum hoc compertum habere; licet matri 
omnino fidem habeat | [ο]. 21], neque enim posse aliquem propria scientia cognoscere 
qui se genuerit [o 215-216 μήτηρ μέν τέ μέ φησι τοῦ ἔμμεναι, αὐτάρ ἐγώ γε | οὐκ’ οἶδ᾽ - οὐ 
γάρ πώτις ἑὸν γόνον αὐτὸς ἀνέγνω], ni scilicet a matre hoc audiat vel ab aliis. Quod autem 
matrum peculiare sit exactam sobolis cognitionem habere indicat et Euripides “μήτηρ--- 
inquiens—oirétexvos μᾶλλον πατρὸς, ἡ μὲν / γὰρ αὑτοῦ οἶδεν ὄντα, 8 δ᾽ οἴεται” [E. fr. 1015 
Kannicht (= Men. fr. 112 Meineke)], “mater magis quam pater amans est filiorum, illa 
enim ex se natos probe intelligit" Hic tantum opinatur et Menander teste Eustathio: “αὑτὸν 
γὰρ οὐδεὶς ofdev—inquit—tod nov ἐγένετο, / ἀλλ’ ὑπονοῦμεν πάντες ἢ πιστεύομεν” [Men. 
Carch. fr. 2 Sandbach = fr. 227 Koerte], “se ipsum nemo novit quo prae scilicet in lucem 
venerit sed suspicamur omnes vel credimus"; id namque vere scire solis matribus datum 
est. Quod autem cum superiori versu πεπνυμένον [a 213 πεπνυμένος] hoc est "prudentem" 
dixerit poeta Telemachum, nunc pueriliter respondere faciens sibi ipse contradicere videa- 
tur: at illud ad naturale iuvenis ingenii acumen referendum quod futurae indolis specimen 
dabat, hoc vero imperfectae ignaraeque adhuc aetatulae tribuendum. 
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1Imitatus—7 aliis : Eust. in Od. 1411.61-1412.6 | 7 Quod autem—14 datum est : Eust. in Od. 1412.13- 
16 | 15 Quod autem—18 tribuendum : Basilius ipse, ut videtur 


1 puri—subdoli s.l. e parum fugacis et vaphri corr. | 2 quamdam mg. add. | improbanda] ante hoc 
omnino del. | 8 matrum s.l. e matribus corr. | exactam] ante hoc perle ut videtur del. | 9 αὑτοῦ] 
αὐτῆς Eust.: αὑτῆς E., Men. | 11 opinatur s.l. e credit corr. | 16 faciens s.l. e faciat corr. | 17 ingenii e 
ingeniis corr. | 18 ingnaraeque adhuc s.l. add. 


τίς dais [a 225]: "Quae epulatio est haec," videlicet quam faciunt proci? Est autem δαίς 
commune ac generale aeque pertinens ad quamlibet commensationem, ἀπὸ τοῦ δαίω τὸ 
εὐωχῶ quod significat “epulor.” εἴλαπίνη [a 226] autem γάμος [a 226] et ἔρανος [a 226] 
sunt species τοῦ δαιτὸς. Et εἰλαπίνη quidem dicitur de multitudine conbibentium, sane 
“multorum compotatio" ut ipsa nominis compositio plane indicat: εἴλη namque “conser- 
tam multitudinem" significat, πίνω "bibo," ex quibus compositum est τὸ εἰλαπίνη; γάμος 
quid significet satis liquet: sunt enim "nuptiae" hilaritas inquam et solemne convivium ad 
quod affines et | [fol. 221] amici conveniunt frequentes sponsalium celebrandorum causa; 
» a 


ἔρανος idem quod "symbola; "collatio" nimirum “contributioque” quam sodales inter se 
faciunt cum in comparandam caenam quisque partem suam erogat. 


1Quae—40 erogat : cf. Eust. in Od. 1412.60-1413.2 


1 δαίς utroque loco e δαῖς corr. | 2 pertinens] ante hoc verbum del. | 5 £04] ἴλη scil. | consertam mul- 
titudinem] densam hominum catervam superscr. | 7 ad] nescio an deleverit | 8 sponsalium] ante 
hoc spoli del. | 9 £pavoc] ante hoc era del. | collatio bis scriptum del. | 10 in comparandam s.l. add. 


Interrogatus supra a Pallade Telemachus an Ulyssis filius esset cum tantopere crevisset 
atque illi adeo similis esset respondet nunc inquiens: "Mater mea et alii ex illo me geni- 
tum asseverant, quod ego credo, cum per me scire nequeam an ita sit. Nemo enim nisi 
prius edoctus parentem suum agnoscit. Sed utinam fortunatum aliquem patrem sortitus 
essem qui domi manens ad ultimam usque senectam bonis propriis frui perseverasset! Hic 
siquidem multo mortalium omnium infelicissimus extitit." Cui post rursum Minerva: *Non 
tamen—inquit—obscuro genere natus fuisti, quando te talem edidit Penelope. Verum 
dicito, quaeso: quae nam haec turba est, qui coetus, quid hoc sibi vult convivium? Non 
enim nuptiarum diem neque rursum symbolum esse puto, immo potius impudentes atque 
iniurii iuvenes mihi videntur." 


Summatim exponit vel paraphrasi vertit versus a 206-209 (1 Interrogatus—2 esset), a 215-220 
(2 respondet—6 extitit), a 221-228 (6 Cui—10 videntur) 


1interrogatus—Telemachus s.l. e petierat Pallas a Telemacho corr. | cum s.l. e qui corr. | crevisset s.l. 
ecreverat corr. | 2 nunc s]. add. | etalii s.l. add. | illo e illi corr. ut videtur | 3 cum e p- corr. | 4 suum s.l. 
add. | 5 manens] ante hoc suae del. | bonis—perseverasset s.l. e perseverasset facultatibus fruens 
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corr. | 7 genere natus] in posterum futuro superscr. | 9 diem] post hoc esse mihi videtur del. | puto 
e ex corr, et existimo superscr. | 10 mihi videntur] ante hoc apparent del. 


Harpyiae [a 241 Ἅρπυιαι] iuxta fabulam tres dictae, Aello, Ocypete, Celeno, sive alata sint 
daemonia sive obscenae volucres vultu virgineo ut Vergilius in sexto Aeneidos describit, 
quae ab Zeto et Calai Boreae filiis qui alati fuisse finguntur a poetis ex Arcadia pulsae 
fugataeque Strophadas insulas in Ionio habitarunt. Dictae ἅρπυιαι ἀπὸ τοῦ ἁρπάζειν quod 
significat “rapere:” sunt enim rapacissimae aduncisque unguibus praeditae, ut vel arrep- 
tum hominem asportare valeant, unde proverbiali facie qui ita | [fol. 227] abscessissent 
utsero vel numquam redirent eos ab Harpyiis sublatos dictitaret. Allegorice vero Harpyae 
quidem aliud quam procellosi venti obvia quaeque raptantes corpora inquam gravia et 
ipsos homines quandoque ab solo submoventes atque per aera deferentes. ἀνηρείψαντο [a 
241]: ἔρα "terra" est, hinc ἐρέπτω verbum quod significat “comedo,” sed proprie de brutis 
dicitur quae nimirum ore humi exporrecto quodque competentem sibi alimoniam que- 
ritat; unde et pro "tollere" simpliciter quippiam ex terra non infrequenter usurpatur, ut 
etiam hic, componiturque cum ἀνά praepositione quae "sursum" significat ἀνερέπτω, ἀνε- 
ρείπτω lingua Ionica per additionem ι. 


1 Harpyae (Arpyae ms.)—4 habitarunt : non ex Eust.; cf. e.g. Apollod. 3.199; Pausan. 3.1815 
| 2 Vergilius in sexto : cf. Verg. Aen. 3.216 (“virginei volucrum vultus") | 7 Allegorice—g deferentes : cf. 
Eust. in Od. 1414.38-40 | 9 ἀνηρείψαντο----14 additionem v: cf. Eust. in Od. 1414.41; EM 107.56-108.3 


1 iuxta fabulam (e fabulas corr.) sl. add. | 2 sive] nescio an deleverit | Aeneidos mg. add. 
| 3 finguntur a poetis s.l. e dicuntur corr. | 4 Ionio e p- corr. | habitarunt] tenuerunt superscr. 
| 6 asportare] sup (scil. pro supportare) superscr. | qui ita] post haec alicunde del. | abscessis- 
sent s.l. e discessissent corr. | 11 dicitur e dicetur corr. ut videtur | humi] ad (hum-)um superscr. | 
quodque] ante hoc gramine del. 


Ἐφύρης [o 259] Ephyrae plures fuere ut ex historiis est cognoscere: una est in finibus Cyl- 
lenes in Arcadia; secunda vicus Sicyoniae circa quam etiam flumen Σελληείς appellatus; 
tertia in Thesprotia, habens et ipsa flumen Selleentem; ex ea qui oriundi sunt Ephyri nun- 
cupantur, non Ephyraei, ut qui ex reliquis sunt; alia in Thessalia, alia Corinthiaca ubi 
Σελλήεις itidem flumen visitur; ex hac autem dicunt Ulyssem noxium venenum cepisse quo 
sagittas tingeret siquidem venenis habundabat tunc ea regio propterea quod inibi Medea 
fertur habitasse, unde et Augeae filia Agamede cuius in Iliade meminit poeta venefica dici- 
tur [cf. A 740—741]. Sed magis placet ut de Thesprotiae urbe hic intelligatur quae et ipsa 
pharmacophoros hoc est venenorum ferax habebatur propter Medeam quae illic quoque 
ad tempus morata est: nam de Ilo statim mentionem facit [a 259 Ἴλου Μερμερίδαο] qui 
tum Ephyrae Thesproticae imperitabat, filius Mermeri filii Iasonis et Medeae, quem vene- 


narium fuisse asseverant. | [1ο]. 23*] Porro haec omnia hic adiicit poeta ut confirmet atque 
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corroboret historiam suam in cuius calce Ulysses arcu et sagittis eius modi veneno infectis 
magnam procorum stragem edet. 


1 Ephyrae—10 morata est : cf. Eust. in Od. 1415.50-57 | 10 nam—12 asseverant : cf. Eust. in Od. 
1416.2—3 | 12 Porro—44 edet : cf. Eust. in Od. 1416.12-18 


2 Sicyoniae e Sycionae corr. | 3 nomine ante Selleentem del. | ea s.l. e qua corr. | 4 alia Corinthiaca] 
ante hoc quint del. | 5 flumen s.l. add. | 7 dicitur] fertur superscr. | 10 Ilo] ante hoc illo del. 


"Haud equidem" inquit Telemachus "tantopere dolerem si pater meus tanquam vir stre- 
nuus in bello quod cum Troianis gessit fortiter pugnans occubuisset. Nam et in illius 
memoria Graeci tumulum erexissent et mihi hoc gloriosum foret; nunc vero miser obscura 
morte peremptus est ac velut in tenebris tenebras subiit quippe de quo nihil scire, nihil 
intelligere possumus, ut illum Harpyias per aera asportasse crediderim. Ceterum non ille 
modo in causa est ut ego dolore angar, moerore discrucier; alia praeterea non mediocriter 
me afflictant, atque hoc potissimum et primores quique adiacentium insularum nedum ii 
quipraepollentes habentur in Ithaca omnes sibi matrem meam in coniugium expostulant, 
deguntque domi meae bona omnia dilapidantes. Haec neque omnino negare audet neque 
rursum rem perficit. Ipse vereor ne mihi quoque exilium moliantur". 


Summatim exponit vel paraphrasi vertit versus a 236—242 (1 Haud—5 crediderim), a 243-251 (5 
Ceterum—10 moliantur) 


1 vir s.l. add. | 4 peremptus e pro- corr. | scire] s.l. e scimus corr. | 5 intelligere possumus] s.l. e 
intelligimus corr. | 6 praeterea] ante hoc et del. | 9 bona] ante hoc intereim del. 


ἐν γούνασι [a 267] “in genibus," idest in potestate et viribus quae in ea corporis parte 
praecipuam sedem habent ut ea illaesa integrae nobis sint vires, sin minus fractae, unde 
et imbecillorum genua labant; vel etiam ἐν γούνασι ἀντὶ τοῦ ἱκεσίαις, hoc est suppliciis, 
aut quia flexis genibus supplicandum sit, aut quia moris habebant genua barbamque 
tamquam antiquitus supplicantes, sicuti facit Thetis in primo Iliados libro quae Iovem 
exorare cupiens “πάροιθ αὐτοῖο καθέζετο, καὶ λάβε γούνων / oxa, δεξιτερῇ δ᾽ dp’ ὑπ᾽ 
ἀνθερεῶνος ἑλοῦσα / λισσομένη προσέειπε Δία Κρονίωνα ἄνακτα [A 500-502].” 


1 in genibus—7 ἄνακτα: cf. schol. ΜΑΝ a 267 c; schol. HT a 267 d 


3 genua labant s.l. add. | 6 πάροιθ’] paroi’ ms. 


οἱ δὲ γάμον τεύξουσι [a 277] τὸ σχῆμα, "figura," inquit σολοικοφανὲς hoc est “solaecismi” 
| [fol. 237] speciem praebens quod καινοπρεπὲς idest “novitate dumtaxat decora dicitur.” 
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Debebat enim numero singulari 6 δὲ, “hic autem,” scilicet pater Icarius, non autem οἱ δὲ 

pluraliter dicere; sed non ad unum Icarium hoc referendum, ut sit pluralis numerus pro 

singulari hoc loco prolatus a poeta, verum ad omnes affines et amicos Icarii qui ut in 
ἃ 


sequentibus videbimus volebant iubebantque Penelopem nubere. Hoc modo “οἱ δὲ” ἀντὶ 
τοῦ “οὗτοι δὲ” οἱ ἀμφὶ τὸν Ἰκάριον δηλονότι. 


3 οἱ 8£—7 Ἰκάριον: cf. Eust. in Od. 1416.5-8; schol. Mè a 277 bı 


2 idest—decora s.l. add. | 5 hoc loco mg. add. | 6 Penelopem] ante hoc uti del. | 7 Ἰκάριον] ante hoc 
τι nisi fallor del. 


ἔεδνα [a 277] hoc loco dicuntur “munera dotalia” quae ab uxore viro dantur, alibi vero 
proprie ἕδνα sunt non modo quae ab uxore viro, sed etiam quae a viro uxori dantur, hoc 
est res quas sibi invicem sponsus et nova nupta largiuntur. Ἀπὸ τοῦ ἥδω quod significat 
"oblecto" ἥδανον et mutato v, in £ ἔδανον et per syncopan ἕδνον et pleonasmo alterius € in 
principio ἕεδνον sicut ὥρων ἑώρων ἕλδωρ ἑέλδωρ. 


1 hoc loco—5 ἑώρων: cf. Eust. in Od. 1417.11-17 


3 quod—4 oblecto s.l. 


ἢ ὄσσαν ἀκούσγς | ἐκ Διός [a 282—283]. "Ossa" nomen montis in Thessalia et “ossa” omnem 
simpliciter “vocem” signat, ut apud Hesiodum “περικαλλέα ὄσσαν ἱεῖσαι [Hes. Th. 10]." 
Apud Homerum vero divinum quiddam sapit eiusmodi dictio καὶ τοῦ μέλλοντος σηµαν- 
τικόν, hoc est "futuri significativum,” ut sit ὅσσα “vox divina,” "vaticinium," “praedictio” 
seu "divinatio futuri." Ἀπὸ τοῦ ὅπτω ὄσσω lingua Aeolica quod significat “video.” nam per 
ea quae futura sunt perinde atque praesentia contemplamur. Hanc vero ὅσσαν [hanc] 
inquam “rerum futurarum praefationem" ab Iove procedere dicit poeta, propterea quod 
antiqui πᾶσαν ὄσσαν καὶ ὀμφὴν, idem aiunt est ὀμφὴ ἢ ὅσσα, omnem inquam divinationem 
et futuri praenunciationem ad Iovem autorem referebant, unde et πανομφαῖος cogno- 
mento appellatus est; vel ἐκ Διός, “ex Iove," pro eo quod est “ex fatali decreto," "fatorum 
voluntate," "Parcarum nutu:" per Iovem enim allegorice Parcas fataque intelligimus. Non 
desunt qui “ex Iove" hoc est "ex aere" interpretentur, quinimirum vocum omne genus capax 
est: luppiter autem est aer quod plane liquet. 


2 Apud—10 appellatus est : cf. Eust. in Od. 1417.34-40; schol. DEHJM?T a 282 e | 10 ἐκ Διός--- 
n intelligimus : cf. schol. PTY a 283 a | 12 ex Iove—aere : cf. schol. Ta 283 a 


5 divinatio s.l. e praenuntiatio ut videtur corr. | 5 ἀπὸ----6 contemplamur mg. | 6 hanc bis scriptum 
seclusi | 7 futurarum s.l. e divinarum corr. | 8 idem aiunt| ante hoc omni del. | 9 unde— 
10 appellatus est mg. add. | 13 plane liquet s.l. e clarum est corr. 
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| [fol. 247] “Si Ulysses—inquit Minerva—reverteretur eo robore ea animi magnitudine ut 
ego ipsum quondam cognovi domi meae cum pater meus ultro illi venenum ad inficiendas 
sagittas largitus est ob amorem mirificum quo eum prosequebatur, equidem isti omnes 
haud puto diutius viverent amarasque hasce nuptias tantopere expetissent. Verum hoc 
in deorum manu est, reversus ne Ulysses procos ulturus sit an secus. Ego te admoneo 
uti cras advocata concione, praesente omni populo procos domum suam quemquam 
discedere iubeas; matrem, si illi iterum nubendi animus est, ad Icarium patrem remittas. 
Tu primum Pylon contendes ad Nestorem de patre sciscitaturus; post Spartam te conferes 
ad Menelaum qui omnium novissimus in patriam rediit. Et si patrem vivere ac rediturum 
esse intellexeris, adhuc per annum eum poteris opperiri; alioqui reversus in Ithacam iusta 


illi persolves ac tumulum eriges." 


Summatim exponit vel paraphrasi vertit versus a 255-269 (1 Si—5 secus), a 272-276 (5 Ego— 
7 remittas), a 284—292 (8 Tu—u eriges) 


1 inquit Minerva s.l. add. | 2 meae] inquit Minerva superscr. del. | 4 tantopere s.l. add. | 7 iterum s.l. 
add. | Icarium mg. add. | ιο Ithacham] ante hoc Ithaca del. | 1 ac s.l. e atque corr. | eriges] ante 
hoc de more del. 


λοεσσάμενος [a 310]: "lautus." Solebant enim antiqui hospites itineris longitudine fessos 
balneis refocillare, unde et Ulysses apud Alcinoum male admodum affectus quippe qui 
fracto naufragio in triduo salo iactatus fuerat in balneum descendit et anxietatem pellit 
[cf. 9 211-246]. 


1 lautus : cf. schol. GHJM?V a 310 a1; schol. Yk a 310 a2 | 1 Solebant—3 pellit : Basilius ipse? 


2 balneis] post hoc calidis del. | 3 in triduo] ante hoc in L del. | triduo] post salo scripserat, 
transposuit | iactatus fuerat s.l. e iacta corr. 


» a A» « » 


κειμήλιον [a 312]: "pignus" *nonumentum," ἐξ ἐμεῦ, [a 313] ἀντὶ τοῦ “ἐξ ἐμοῦ” "ex me, 
hoc est amoris in te mei, ἀπὸ τοῦ κεῖσθαι sicut ἀπὸ τοῦ θέσθαι θεμέλιον; dicunturque pro- 
prie κειμήλια cà ἀπόθετα χρημάτων, “opes—inquam—reconditae” et “res preciosissimae 
reconditae" atque repositae in loco tuto non sine ingenti custodia. Dicit igitur Telemachus 
"dabo tibi munus maxime dignum quod abs te reponatur inter gemmas tuas" idest in te uti 


» a 


monumentum, 


» 


ea quae tu plurimi aestimas in suppellectile tua; vel κειμήλιον "pignus, 


ἀπὸ τοῦ κεῖσθαι ut dictum est quod significat "iacere," "stare," eo quia per eiusmodi munera 
perpetuo stat matri apud amicum et hospitem memoria immobiliter velut firmata. 


1 ἐξ ἐμοῦ: cf. schol. PY a 313 a | 2 ἀπὸ τοῦ---θεμέλιον: cf. EM 508.910 | 3 ἀπόθετα χρημάτων: cf. EM 
ibid.; schol. GHM?VY a 312 fi | 6 vel κειµήλιον----7 stare : cf. EM 508.10-11; schol. Ie a 312 e; Eust. in 
Il. 456.18 


2 ἀπὸ τοῦ κεῖσθαι] κει ante hoc del. | 5 maxime] ante hoc quod del. | gemmas—tu s.l. add. | uti 
aestimas s.l. e aestimatur corr. | 7 ut—significat s.l. e quod est corr. | eo quia s.l. e quod corr. 
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| [fol. 24"] “Die crastina," inquit Minerva, “ο Telemache, advocata concione procis omnibus 
edices nete amplius molestent, sed quilibet eorum domum suam discedat; matrem quoque 
si nubendi illi animis est domum suam ad patrem Icarium remittes. Ipse, si mihi parueris, 
Pylon primo ad Nestorem de patre sciscitaturus, post Spartam ad Menelaum te confe- 
rens, qui omnium novissimus rediit; quod si forte parentem tuum vivere atque redire 
posse intellexeris, licet male affectus ad annum hunc ipsum poteris operiri; sin mortuum 
esse cognoveris, tum vero domum reversus iusta illi magnifice ut par est persolves ac 
tumulum eriges. His peractis imaginator quo modo supplicium sumas de procis; neque 
sane infantem te esse oportet cum in tali aetate constitutus sis: audis in quantopere 
commodatus fuerit Orestes quia patris interfectorem Aegystum obtruncavit? Et tu igitur 
esto vir fortis ac strenuus, ut nomen et gloriam in posterum consequaris." 


Summatim exponit vel paraphrasi vertit versus o 272—276 (1 Die—3 remittes), α 279—292 (3 Ipse— 
8 eriges), a 293-302 (8 His—1 consequaris) 


2 suam] ante hoc patris del. | 4 de—sciscitaturus s.l. add. | 6 annum hunc e hunc annum cor. 
| 8 eriges] excitabis superscr. | 10 Orestes] ante hoc x del. | 10 et tu—1u strenuus s.l. 


ἀνοπαῖα [a 320] triplici modo interpretantur antiqui. Quidam volunt anopaeam 
esse avis speciem aquilaris similem gyvy hoc est avi cuidam ex aquilarum genere; nam 
et in sequentibus dicet "f, ἄρα φωνήσασ᾽ ἀπέβη γλαυκῶπις Ἀθήνη / φήνῃ εἰδομένη θάμ- 
Boc δ’ ἕλε πάντας ὁρῶντας” [cf. γ 371-372 “ὣς ἄρα ... φήνῃ εἰδομένη ... πάντας Aya- 
οὐς”]. Alii dicunt esse nomen adiectivum ἀνόπαια compositum ex “ana” praepositione et 
ὀπὴ ὀπῆς quod "foramen" significat, ut dicamus διέπτατο, hoc est "volavit" seu “volando 
exivit," ἀνόπαια ἀντὶ τοῦ “ἀνὰ τὴν ὀπὴν τῆς ὀροφῆς” pro eo quod est "sursum per foramen 
tecti" Nonnulli adverbialiter accipiunt ἀνοπαία ἀντὶ τοῦ ἀνοπαίως ut καλὰ ἀντὶ τοῦ καλῶς, 
πυκνὰ πυκνῶς et infinita eiusmodi. ἀνοπαίως autem ἀοράτως interpretantur hoc est "invisi- 
biliter," ἀσπαίως καὶ ἀνοπαίως, interpositione.n., quod saepissime accidit euphoniae causa, 
videlicet ab .a. privativa et ὅπτω quod est “video,” unde ὤψ ὠπὸς, “oculus,” et ὄψις ὄψεως, 


“visus” 
1 quidam—1n ὅπτω: cf. Eust. in Od. 1419.18-37; schol. HM?*!VY a 320 c 


6 foramen] ante hoc no del. | 7 sursum s.l. add. | 8 adverbialiter s.l. e proverbialiter corr. 


λυγρόν [a 327] "tristem," idest “funestum” et "lachrymabilem," παρὰ τὸ λύγος quod signifi- 
cat τὸ σκότος idest "obscuritatem" | [fol. 251] et “tenebras;” λύγος autem ἀπὸ τοῦ λύειν τὸ 
αὖγος derivatur, quod lucem solvant hoc est pellant tenebrae, ut dicatur λυγρὸς νόστος. Vel 
quia plerique omnes Graeci naufragio facto interierunt et sic in tenebras abierunt; vel quia 
in tenebris hoc est in obscuritate noctis Capharei cautibus naves inflixerunt. Dicere etiam 
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possumus λυγρὸν νόστον ἀντὶ τοῦ λίαν ὑγρὸν hoc est “humidum,” videlicet per mare. Unde et 
alibi Homerus navigationem innuens dicit “ὑγρὰ κέλευθα” [e.g. A 312, y 71] idest “humida 


itinera." 


1 tristem—lachrymabilem: cf. e.g. Hsch. X 1347; Phot. lex. À 435 | 1 tapà—2 σκότος: cf. Eust. in Il. 
1.354-27 | 2 λύγος---3 αὖγος : cf. e.g. EGen A 145; EM 571.23-24; Zonar. 1322.20--21 | 3 Vel quia— 
8 itinera : Basilius ipse? 


1 funestum s.l. e luctuosum corr. | 2 τὸ σκότος idest s.l. add. | λύγος autem s.l. add. | 3 derivatur s.l. 
add. | pellant] destruant et pessundent superscr. | ut dicatur—véotog s.l. add. | 6 vootov ἀντὶ τοῦ s.l. 
add. 


De 


ἐπετείλατο [α 327] pro ἐνετείλατο, hoc est "imposuit," "iniunxit," ac si diceret ad quem 
perniciosum reditum Pallas Graecos non sponte sed coactos impulit irata ob stuprum et 
incestum Aiacis Locrensis qui ante deae simulacrum Cassandrae vim inferre ausus est; 
caeterum ἐπετείλατο urbane prolatum est a poeta metaphora sumpta a iudicibus rerum 
capitalium qui saepius condemnatos homines mori iubent, atque illi necessario parentes 


moriuntur. 
1 ἐπετείλατο---6 moriuntur : cf. Eust. in Od. 1420.48; schol. DHM?O a 327 f; schol. M!OJ a 327 i 


1 diceret s.l. e dixisset, et p.c. dicat corr. | 3 deae] ante hoc Cassandrae del. | 4 metaphora sumpta 
s.l. e metaphorice corr. | 4-5 rerum capitalium s.l. add. | 5 homines s.l. add. 


Facta est primum deorum concio in hoc libro ubi Pallas captata occasione praesertim 
absente Neptuno aegre ferens videlicet quod vir probus piusque Ulysses tam diu ira Nep- 
tuni vexaretur agitareturque, Iovem exorat uti Mercurius in Ogygiam mittatur Iovis verbis 
deam moniturus, Ulyssem abire sinat nec invitum diutius detineat. Ipsa Mentae per- 
sonam induta qui tum Tapho insulae imperitabat hospesque antiquus erat Ulyssis in 
Ithacam profecta est, ibi cum Telemacho in colloquium venit ac diu habitis ultro citroque 
verbis tandem iuveni persuadet uti concione | [fol. 25"] advocata procis omnibus edicat 
abeant domum suam, parcant Ulyssi vel uxorem corrumpere vel bona dilapidare; ipse ad 
Nestorem Pylon proficiscatur de patre sciscitaturus; postmodum Spartam se conferat ad 
Menelaum qui novissime redierat. Quibus nunc Telemachus respondens *Hospes inquit, 
"amorem in me tuum perspicio qui mihi tanquam pater amantissimus ea consuluisti quo- 
rum ego haud unque immemor futurus sum. Sed age quamvis festinabundus inceptum 
iter perficere cupias, expecta modicum quoad tibi munus attulero ut mos est hospitum, 
quod perpetuum sit amoris et observantiae in te meae monumentum." 


Summatim exponit vel paraphrasi vertit versus α 1-95 (1 Facta est—4 detineat), a 96-286 
(4 Ipsa—10 redierat), a 307—313 (10 Quibus—14 monumentum) 
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1 hoc libro s.l. e principio huius libri corr. | occasione e occasionem corr. | 2 absente Neptuno s.l. e 
quod Neptunus corr, et post haec aberat del. | 3 agitareturque s.l. add. | lovem exorat e exorat Iovem 
corr. | Mercurius] post hoc mittat del. | mittatur s.l. e mitteretur (p.c. e qui) corr. | 4 moniturus s.l. 
e moneret corr., et post hoc uti del. | sinat s.l. e sineret corr. | nec s.l. e neque corr. | diutius s.l. add. | 
detineat s.l. e detineret corr. | 6 ibi e ubi corr. | venit] post hoc cum Telemacho del. | ac diu s.l. add. 
| 7 iuveni s.l. add. | n quandoquidem haec omnia s.l. ante qui mihi add., del. (et ante haec qui del.) 
| amantissimus ea s.l. e haec omnia recte corr. | 12 inceptum—13 perficere s.l. e discedere corr. 


καθ’ Ἑλλάδα καὶ μέσον Ἄργος [a 344]. Ἑλλὰς Ἑλλάδος totam Graeciam significat et est 
nomen urbis in Thessalia sub imperio Pelei et Achillis. Argos similiter urbs Peloponesi sed 
plerumque usurpatur a poeta pro tota Peloponeso ut hic quoque dicit igitur nomen et 
phamam Ulyssis late vagari per Thessaliam et Peloponesum: a parte enim totum intel- 
ligimus, hoc est ab una Thessaliae civitate totam Thessaliam sicut ab unica Argivorum 


urbe totam Peloponesum. 


1 καθ’ Ἑλλάδα---6 Peloponesum : cf. Eust. in Od. 1421.46--55; schol. HV a 344 c2 


Penelope superne stans audito Phemium dum cythara canit inter procos Graecorum re- 
ditum post captam Troiam narrare velle, descendit e vestigio duabus ancillis comitan- 
tibus atque in lachrymas prorumpens, quippe quae viri memor erat, monet cantorem ne 
talia caneret sibi admodum auditu iniocunda, sed aliud potius ex multis quae noverat 


recenseret. [a 328—344] 


1-5 Summatim exponit versus a 328-344 


| [fol. 267] τέρπειν ὅππγ οἱ νόος ὄρνυτο [a 347 τ. 8. ο. v. ὄρνυται]. In dictione ὅππῃ duplicatur 
v producendae causa primae syllabae, estque adverbium ad locum significans “quo”. 


1 6nmy—z2 n : cf. EM 628.38 


Dicit autem Telemachus ti φθονέεις [a 346], “quid quereris cantorem oblectare nos illic?" 
scilicet “quo ei mens tendit, vadit?" hoc est “quid prohibes Phemium ea cantione nobis 
oblectamentum afferre in qua animo propensus est? Licet iste canat Graecorum cladem 
quam in reditu perpessi sunt, non tamen ipse malorum autor extitit, sed Iuppiter," hoc est 
fatum. 


1-5 Paraphrasi vertit versus a 346—349 


1 nos illic scilicet s.l. add. | 2 ei e eum corr. | 3 cladem] ante hoc stra del. 
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ἀλφγσταί [a 349 ἀλφηστῇσιν] peculiare hominum epithetum ἀπὸ τοῦ ἀλφαίνω quod est 
“advenio,” propter artium videlicet et machinamentorum inventionem neque non consi- 
liorum imaginationem considerationemque, quorum cetera animalia expertia sunt; sed 
et pisces quidam ἀλφησταί proprio nomine appellantur. 


1 peculiare—4 apellantur : Eust. in Od. 1422.34-37 


οὐ γὰρ Ὀδυσσεύς etc. [a 354-355]. Non enim solus fuit Ulysses qui patrio solo potiri non 
potuerit, sed alii quoque reditu privati sunt, inter quos Teucer Salaminius, Diomedes et alii 
qui vel procul a patria deerraverunt vel diversis casibus interierunt. Ceterum hoc addit 
Telemachus propterea quod solatium est miseris in eodem infortunio versantes iisdem 
calamitatibus affectos alios cognoscere. 


1 Non enim—3 interierunt : Basilius ipse, ut videtur; 3 Ceterum—5 cognoscere : cf. Eust. in Od. 
1422.57-61 


μῦθος δ’ ἄνδρεσσι μελήσει [a 358]. μῦθος hoc in loco non simpliciter "verbum" et “ser- 
monem’ significat, neque enim oportet omnino mutam esse mulierem, sed per μῦθον intel- 
ligere debemus verba et orationem quam concionantes habent coram populo dum rei 


publicae consulunt quae bona sunt. 


1 | 000c—4 sunt : Eust. in Od. 1423.24-27 


Y 


ὕπνον... ἐπὶ βλεφάροισι βάλλε etc. [a 363-364] fingit Minervam somnum nunc inducere 
Penelopae | [fol. 26"] quam recte consuluisse videtur siquidem dimisso luctu super lecto 


recubuit ut quietem caperet. 


1 fingit —3 caperet : cf. Eust. in Od. 1423.43-44 


παραὶ λεχέεσσι κλιθῆναι [a 366]: "iuxta cubilia inclinari et recumbere." Est autem honesta 
loquutio: semper enim cavet poeta ne quid turpe dicat et obscena, ubique honesto vela- 
mento contegit; ergo noluit dicere procos in lecto ipso cum Penelope concumbere optasse, 
sed iuxta lectum solummodo ipsius Penelopes dormire cupere ait. Quamquam et aliter 
construere possumus, si coniugamus παρά praepositione cum verbo κλιθῆναι et extrin- 
secus aliam praepositionem ἐν intelligamus, ut dicamus sic “ἠρήσαντο παρακλιθῆναι τῇ 
Πενελόπῃ δηλονότι ἐν λεχέεσσι.” 


1 Est—3 contegit : cf. Eust. in Od. 1423.54—60 | 3 ergo—7 λεχέεσσι: Basilius ipse ut videtur 


2 semper s.l. e non corr. | 2 cavet—3 noluit mg. add. | dicere e dicit corr. | optasse] re (pro optare 
scil.) superscr. 
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Telemachus auditis Penelopes verbis quae cantorem iubebat aliud canere quam quod 
inceperat, monet matrem ne gravetur audire quodcumque magis gratum esset cantori 
explicare; “neque enim—inquit Telemachus—autores sunt eorum quae in dies accidunt 
qui ea recitant, sed Iuppiter ipse potius,” hoc est fatorum irremeabile decretum. “Adde 
quod non solus Ulysses inter redeundum adversa usus est fortuna. Quapropter revertaris 
moneo in conclave tuum, exequitura quae mulieris intersunt, scilicet colum et lanam 
contrectatura. Nos de reliquis consultabimus, atque ego praesertim sane, in quo nunc tota 


domus nititur” 


Summatim exponit vel paraphrasi vertit versus a 345-349 (1 Telemachus—4 decretum), 354—359 
(4 Adde— 8 nititur) 


1 quae e quer corr. | iubebat s.l. e iusserat corr. | 2 esset s.l. add. | 3 autores] ante hoc autores qui 
canunt del. | eorum] ante hoc malorum del. | 4 irremeabile] irrefragabile superscr. | adde] atque 


superscr. 


ἐποίχεσθαι [a 358] videtur eandem hic habere significationem quam habet ἐν τῷ μνηστῆ- 
pas ἐπῴχετο [a 324] in hesterna lectione: magis tamen placet antiquis ut id minuat hoc 
in loco poeta, quod et in primo Iliados libro expressit dicens “ἱστὸν ἐποιχομένον” [A 31 i. 
ἐποιχομένην |: illic enim ἐποίχεσθαι ἱστὸν est "telam percurrere" seu "circuire." Nam stantes 
mulieres atque obambulantes texebant propter telae videlicet latitudinem. Prima autem 
mulier quaedam Aegyptia dicitur sedens texere cepisse, ex quo Aegyptii Minervae sta- 


tuam sedentis posuerunt. 
1 videtur—3 ἐποιχομένον : cf. Eust. in Od. 11423.23—24 | 4 illic—7 posuerunt : cf. Eust. in Il. 91.6--9 


1 eandem] ante hoc simi del. | hic s.l. add. | habet ἐν τῷ s.l. e h corr. | 2-3 hoc in e in hoc corr. 
| 4 telam] ante hoc tell del. 


| [fol. 27*] Antinous quidem mala mente deprecatus est ne Telemachus Ithacensibus 
imperitaret, subiratus videlicet ob ea quae loquutus est superius Telemachus contra pro- 
cos. Nunc autem Telemachus cognito illius furore, veritus ne si hominem magis exas- 
peraret malum quodpiam oriretur, ex illius vecordia simulat se Antinoi dicta in bonam 
partem accipere, perinde ac si Antinous deprecatus esset ne ille rex fieret ob amorem 
potius et benivolentiam qua eum persequebatur tamquam privignum victricus quam ran- 
corem et simultatem existimans nimirum duram atque arduam esse principis provinciam, 
tum propter curas et sollicitudines quis conficiuntur tum suspitiones et metus qui semper 
illos exstimulant. Nunc itaque respondens Telemachus ad Antinoi deprecationem: “Ego— 
inquit—o Antinoe, dante deo, utique regni curam susciperem! Neque enim pessimum est 
ut tu siclicet opinaris regnum gerere, cum et brevi temporis spacio reges locupletentur et 
maior illis honos quam reliquis habeatur." 
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Summatim exponit vel paraphrasi vertit versus a 383-385 (1 Antinous—2 imperitaret), a 368—380 
(2 subiratus—3 procos), a 389-393 (3 Nunc—42 habeatur) 


1 mala mente sl. e malo animo corr. | 2 imperitaret sl. e imperaret corr. | videlicet s.l. add. 
| 4 simulat] ante hoc fingit del. | 5 accipere] episse (pro accepisse scil.) superscr. | ne ille rex 
fieret e illum regem (quibus esse fieri s.l.) corr. | 6 potius s.l. add. | eum sl. e Telemachum corr. 
| persequebatur] post hoc utpote qui eius victricus esse cuperet ducta in uxorem Penelope del. 
| 7 nimirum infra l. add. | atque s. e et corr. | 8 quis] scil. quibus | 9 exstimulant] angunt et 
excruciant superscr. 


Procis reliquis Telemachi minas atque audaciam admirantibus haud tantopere prius fero- 
cientis surgit Antinous Eupithis filius, alter ex procorum ducibus, atque profecto inquit: 
"Telemache, nescio unde tam repente nobis disertus et strenuus prodieris, ne ab diis ipsis 
id muneris consequutus sis, qui tui curam gerunt. Haud equidem optarem te tam superbe 
et audacter concionantem regnare in Ithaca quamquam tibi tale regnum iure debetur, 
quippe qui ex regibus natus es." 


1-6 Summatim exponit vel paraphrasi vertit versus a 383-387 


1 haud] non ita antea superscr. | 2 Eupithis s.l. e Eupitis corr. | 4 curam s.l. add. | optarem] verim 
(scil. pro optaverim) superscr. | 5 Ithaca e Ithacha corr. 


[D 


βίηφι [a 403] ἀντὶ τοῦ βίᾳ, “vi? "per vim; et est dativi casus qui προσχηματισμόν patitur in 
secunda declinatione parisyllaborum more poetico, quamquam et in aliis declinationibus 
reperiatur neque in dativo solummodo singulari sed plerisque aliis casibus tam singularis 
quam pluralis numeri, atque additione huiuscemodi syllabae ita invertitur | [fol. 27"] 
casus desinentia, ut dignosci non possit qui casus sit nisi ex orationis sententia atque 
constructione; exempla passim ad manum sunt apud Homerum et alios. 


1 ἀντὶ---6 alios : cf. e.g. Et. Gud. 4111-40; EM 800.115 


3 reperiatur] idem accidat superscr. | 5 qui e quis corr. | 6 ad manu] invenire licet superscr. 


ἐεικοσάβοια [a 431]: valorem seu precium viginti bouum; per boves autem non animalia 
intelligenda puto, sed monetam quamdam, hoc est nomisma bovis imagine percussum, 
unde et illud tritum vulgo proverbium “Bods ἐπὶ γλώττης” apud Athenienses, “bos in lin- 
gua; de iis scilicet qui in causis et iudiciis obversantes corrupti nimirum pecunia ab adver- 
sario clientis causam ultro prodibant silentes. 


1 valorem—booum : cf. schol. GHM!V a 431 b; schol. EJM©Ne a 431 ci; schol. IM? a 431 c2; Eust. 
in Od. 1428.24-27 | 2 monetam—5 silentes : cf. e.g. EM 46-56 (app. 919b et 918c-e); ESym € 218; 
Diogenian. 3.48 
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5 prodibant s.l. e prodiderat (cui s.l. perdebant superscr.) corr. 


κορώνη [a 441 κορώνγ] proprie avis quae “cornicula” dicitur; hic autem τὸν τῆς θύρας κρίκον 
hoc est “hostii anulum ferreum" signat; sed et arcus “curvaturam” et navis “puppim” et 
partem cubiti, postremo omne curvum significat metaphorice ab avis natura quae collum 
more viminis torquere atque in arcum ducere solet. 


1 proprie—4 solet : cf. Eust. in Od. 1429.1-5; schol. HMPN a 441 di; schol. HM?x a 441 ει; cf. et 
EM 530.35-36 


1 cornicula] gracchus alia manu superscr. | 2 navis s.l. e navigii corr. 


τρητοῖσι λέχεσσι [a 440], τετορηµένοις, idest "fabraefactis," "torno confectis," ad differen- 
tiam stibadis seu stibadii, tori inquam et stramentorum temere humi positorum. Vel τρη- 
τοῖσι "perforatis:" xpéo enim τὸ τρυπῶ idest "perforo," propter foramina scilicet quae neces- 
sario fiunt in tabularum commissuris, neque non lectis pedibus quibus paxilli inseruntur 
ad continendum lectum. 


1 tgrxotet— confectis : cf. schol. HM? a 440 e1; schol. HVY a 440 62; schol. EJI a 440 63 


1 τετορηµένοις idest s.l. add. | 4 lectis] fulcris seu superscr. 


κληῖδ᾽ ἐτάνυσσε ἱμάντι [a 442]. Amis "clavis" hoc autem in loco, sicuti etiam in Iliade ubi 
de Achillis hostio mentionem facit [cf. Ω 455], non clavem sed “pessulum” significat, qui 
subiecta clave vel claudit vel pandit fores. Caeterum hic intelligere debemus eiusmodi pes- 
sulum obiicemve qui intrinsecus erat non per clavem hostio admotum fuisse ad clauden- 
dum, sed per lorum et corrigiam quae pessulo intrinsecus appensa extrinsecus terebrato 
hostio proveniebat ut manibus qui extra esset claudere et aperire hostium posset. Quod 


nunc igitur | [fol. 281] apud nos fieri consuevit. 
1x\nis—3 fores : Eust. in Od. 1429.5-8 | 3 Caeterum—7 consuevit : Basilius ipse ut videtur 


2 mentionem s.l. e mentionis corr. | 3 pandit] ante hoc cla del. | 4 obiicemve s.l. add. | admotum s.l. 
e obiectum corr. | 6 proveniebat] minebat (pro prominebat scil.) superscr. 


Interrogavit Telemachum Eurymachus procus cuias esse hospes ille qui tam repente 
abierat ne cognosceretur et an aliquod de Ulyssis reditu nuncium attulisset. Cui nunc 
Telemachus respondens “Eurymache,” inquit, “pater meus mortuus est ut non amplius 
redire posset: quapropter nec vaticiniis quidem vel curam vel fidem adhibeo cum videlicet 
mater mea hariolos introducit super huiuscemodi rem consultura. Hospes de quo me per- 


cunctatus fuisti Mentes est, Taphiensium dux, Anchiali filius." 
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Summatim exponit vel paraphrasi vertit versus a 399-409 (1 Interrogavit—2 attulisset), 412-419 
(2 Cui—6 filius) 


1 cuias] ante hoc quinam esset ante del. | esse ex esset corr. | repente e repempe corr. | 4 vaticinis 
s.l. e vaticinia corr. | vel curam] ante hoc curo del. | adhibeo (e ahib- corr.)] praesto superscr. 
| 5 me s.l. add. | 6 Mentes s.l. e dux corr. | dux s.l. add. 


SILVANO 


PLATE 9.1 Ms. Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, D 120 sup., fol. 7’. 





CHAPTER 10 


Vettor Fausto (1490-1546), Professor of Greek at the 
School of Saint Mark* 


Lilia Campana 


Perpulchrumque est litteras publice docere; 
sed Venetiis, in tanta frequentia, 
tantaque nobilitate, pulcherrimum. 

FAUSTO ed. 1551, Oratio prima, 16b 


"Paucis, certe, Victor Faustus nomine cognitus est.” Thus, in 1750, Friedrich Gott- 
hilf Freytag (1687-1761) wrote in his volume listing the most important books 
printed in Europe during the Renaissance. In praising Fausto's literary works, 
and, above all, his Aristotelis Mechanica—the first Latin translation of Aristo- 
tle's treatise on mechanics made available to the Western world—Freytag also 
critiqued Fausto's exclusion from the Bibliotheca graeca published in 1705-1728 
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by Johann Albert Fabricius (1668—1736).? Since then, valuable works have been 
produced that significantly contribute to our knowledge about the Venetian 
humanist Vettor Fausto.? 

Although information about Fausto's life and career are scant, taken together 
they allow us to better understand Fausto's multifaceted world and the com- 
plex path he followed in order to succeed in his scholarly ambitions and pro- 
fessional goals. Despite Fausto being a man of humble origin and a parvenu, 
he nonetheless established himself as a literato and was appointed profes- 
sor of Greek at the prestigious School of Saint Mark, weaving himself tightly 
into a social and personal network of humanists. He also cleverly combined 
his literary activity with the patronage of influential politicians and noble- 
men as a career strategy. The sparse information about Fausto come from 
official documents in the State Archives of Venice and from the Orationes 
quinque written by Fausto and printed posthumously in 1551 by the famous 
Aldine Press.^ The Orationes open with a dedicatio containing a short biog- 
raphy of Fausto, penned by the humanist Paolo Ramusio (1532-1600) and 
addressed to Pier Francesco Contarini (1502-1555), Fausto's patron.5 A newly 
discovered document recently retrieved from the State Archives of Venice and 
dated to the eighteenth century provides more detailed information and com- 
plements the list of his literary works. Fausto was a man of extraordinary 


2 lbid.,337. 

3 Brief biographical information on Fausto appeared in the works by Degli Agostini (1752-1754, 

2:448-472), Tiraboschi (1824, 1487-1489), Casoni (1838, 337—345), Cosenza (1962, 2:1363-1364), 
Lane (1965, 59-65), Piovan (1995), and Wilson (1988). The most authoritative work on Fausto 
is by Ennio Concina (1990), who provides fascinating insight into the historical context sur- 
rounding Fausto's world, although with some imprecisions and misconceptions. Concina also 
mentioned Fausto in other publications (1987, 23-28; 1987b, 387—405; 19884, 228-245; 1988b, 
159-165; and 2006, 99-125). Aymard (1980, 302) incorrectly identified Vettor Fausto as Fausto 
Veranzio of Sebenico, who is the author of the mechanical treatise entitled Machinae novae. 
Fausto ed. 1551 (Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, Aldine 359). 
Fausto ed. 1551, Dedicatio, 2a-5b. The attribution of the dedicatio to Paolo Ramusio has been 
debated among scholars since the edition in the Marciana National Library shows the name 
of Paolo Ramusio crossed out. For this reason, Vendruscolo (2005, 41 n. 26) advises caution in 
attributing it to Paolo Ramusio. Conversely, Degli Agostini (1754, 2: 469), Cicogna (1824-1853, 
2: 332), Concina (1990, 41, n. 1), and Piovan (1995, 398-401) all attributed it to Paolo Ramusio. 
In the edition preserved at the Ambrosiana Library in Milan, Ramusio's name is not crossed 
out (Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, S.Q.D. v1.16/1), and, thus, it is likely that he authored the 
dedicatio. 

6 Venice, Archivio di Stato (hereafter ASVe), Archivio Giusti del Giardino, busta 131, Memoria 
di fabbrica di navi, folios not numbered. 
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intelligence, fluent in Greek and Latin, knowledgeable in Hebrew and Ara- 
maic, pupil of Gerolamo Maserio and Marcus Musurus, lecturer at the School 
of Saint Mark, and a philologist. Fausto earned a place of honor in the pan- 
theon of Renaissance innovators with the construction of his quinqueremis and 
has attracted the attention, in particular, of many maritime and naval histori- 
ans.’ 

Regrettably, modern scholarship has neglected Fausto’s role as a literato and 
his contributions to the study and teaching of Greek in Renaissance Venice.? 
Fausto never achieved full recognition as a humanist and his fate suffered an 
unfortunate damnatio memoriae. This is due to the fact that his brilliant mind 
engaged both the studia humanitatis as a scholar and the artes mechanicae as 
a naval architect, thus combining the separate Aristotelian categories of ἐπι- 
στήμη (theoretical knowledge) and τέχνη (practical knowledge). Despite the 
fact that Fausto paved the way for a scientific revolution in the conservative 
Venetian Arsenal, his polymath attitude veered dangerously toward eclecti- 
cism, if framed within the boundaries of modern mentality? A comprehensive 
study of Fausto's complex activity reveals that these two different curricula, 
which may appear as a discrepancy in his cultural background, are indeed 
intrinsically connected to one another.!? 


7 Fausto became the acclaimed genius of the renovatio navalis promoted by the Doge 
Andrea Gritti (1455-1538) by introducing technical innovations in shipbuilding practice to 
the Arsenal of Venice. In 1525, Fausto built a quinqueremis—a galleass rowed by five rowers 
on a single bench, each pulling a separate oar— claiming he derived the shipbuilding 
proportions from ancient Greek sources; see ASVe, Consiglio di Dieci, Parti Secrete, reg. 1, 
fol. 62’. Galileo Galilei, in his Discorsi e dimostrazioni matematiche, mentioned “the great 
galleass" (“la gran galeazza") built upon Fausto's design; see Galilei ed. 1638, 2 (Rome, 
Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, 68.3.D.17). 

8 An early attempt to shed light on the life and career of Fausto was made by Wilson, 
who noted that "Fausto ... paradoxical though it may seem, is all but unknown among 
classicists, despite having played a role of some note in the history of the Serenissima" 
(Wilson 1988, 89). 

9 Patricia Labalme (2008, 249) referred to Fausto as “a colorful personage." 

10 A discussion on Fausto's training in mathematics, geometry, and naval architecture goes 
beyond the purpose of the present study. However, it is worthwhile to mention that Fausto 
based the design of his quinqueremis on several Greek authors, including, among others, 
Euclid, Archimedes, Apollonius of Perga, Pythagoras, and Aristotle. Ramusio asserted that 
Fausto "since a young age, learnt mathematics, and he particularly enjoyed the study of 
architecture" (a prima aetate mathematicas rationes imbibisset, et architectura mirum in 
modum delectatus); see Fausto ed. 1551, Dedicatio, 4a. 
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His literary production, both in Greek and in Latin, was remarkable and 
made significant contributions to Venetian humanism during the first half of 
the sixteenth century. During his brief life, Fausto published several Greek 
epigrams;! an edition of Terence’s comedies (Venice 1511), which included a 
short treatise on ancient comedy (De comoedia libellus);? an edition of selected 
works by Cicero (Venice 151); and the Latin translation of Aristotle's Mecha- 
nichs (Paris 1517).!+ During his Greek lectureship at the School of Saint Mark, 
Fausto wrote the above-mentioned five Orationes (Venice 1551).! Most inter- 
esting is Fausto's extant epistolary, consisting of twelve letters, among those 
received and sent, scattered in various archives and libraries. Although the 
corpus of Fausto's letters is admittedly meager, it covers a period spanning 
from 151 to 1537, and nonetheless reveals an extraordinarily intimate and con- 
versational relationship with some of the most famous Venetian and Italian 
scholars, including Pietro Bembo, Giovan Battista Ramusio, Andrea Navagero, 
Lucilio Maggi (Philalteus), Justinus Decadyus, Jacopo Sannazaro, and Marino 
Bezichemo. Moreover, Fausto's letters indicate that he entertained correspon- 
dence in Latin, Greek, and Italian. 

In order to establish Fausto's impact on the study of Greek in Renaissance 
Venice, it is worthwhile to delineate his fascinating yet hitherto poorly-docu- 
mented life and career, which illuminates the social and spiritual environment 
in which Fausto pursued the goal of expanding Greek education in Venice and 
beyond. 


11 Το date, there are four known Greek epigrams by Fausto. They can be found in the 1509 
edition of Aulus Gellius' Attic Nights (Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, Rari 0209, 
2a); in the 1511 edition of Terence's comedies (Fausto ed. 151b: ibid., 123 D.213, 2a); in the 
1512 edition of the Grammaticae institutiones by Urbano Bolzanio (ibid., Rari 0388, 2a); and 
in the Complutensian Polyglot Bible's New Testament (in Legrand 1: 15). An unpublished 
Latin epigram has been found in an anonymous collection of poems in Ms. Modena, 
Biblioteca Estense, a T 6, 8 (lat. 150), fol. 67v. 

12 Fausto ed. 15114 (Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, 123 D.213). The complete Latin 
transcription of De comoedia libellus has been published by Lindenbrog (Terence ed. 1820, 
1: lx-lxxii) and by Weinberg (1970, 1: 7-19). 

13 Fausto ed. 1511b (Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, Rari 678). 

14 Fausto ed. 1517 (Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, Miscellanea 2983). 

15  Seeabove, n. 4. 

16 Given Fausto's complex social network, both in Italy and in Europe, his epistolary must 
have included a far larger number of letters. 
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Belonging to a modest family of Greek origin probably from Cephalonia, Fausto 
was a civis Venetus originarius." He was born in 1490, as he recorded in his 
manuscript Plutarchi vitas graece scriptas, stating that in 1510 he was twenty 
years old.!8 Fausto’s year of death is more problematic to establish. On 18 Jan- 
uary 1547, as he left no testament, wife, or children, his sole sister Apollonia 
claimed the few possessions—some books, cloths, and arms—once belong- 
ing to “Vettor Fausto, who had recently died."? However, a document from the 
State Archives of Florence proves that he was still alive in July 1546.?? Thus, 
Fausto likely died near the end of 1546. The cause of his premature death at 
the age of 56 is unknown. In a brilliant article, Fabio Vendruscolo demon- 
strated that Vettor Fausto's original name was Lucius Victor Falchonius.?! This 
assumption is based on solid lines of evidence, including some intriguing bio- 
graphical coincidences, particularly a calligraphic comparison of Falchonius’ 
and Fausto’s handwriting revealing they were indeed the same person. It was 
common for humanists to assume a pseudonym of classical reminiscence, and 
when Fausto signed his Greek epigrams he used the Greek version of his name, 
“Νυσῆτας ὁ Φαῦστος.”22Νεπάτιςεο]ο argued that Fausto changed his name when 
he left Venice and resolved to improve the course of his life.23 This hypothesis 
is unlikely, as Fausto departed from Venice in 1512 and the earliest appearance 
of both the Latinized Victor Faustus and the Greek Νικῆτας 6 Φαῦστος dated to 


17 On Fausto's Venetian citizenship, see Venice, Biblioteca del Museo Correr, Cons. 1x, d. 1- 
2, Cittadini veneziani, fol. 190°; ASVe, Senato Terra, reg. 20, fol. 159”; Sanuto, XXVI, col. 127; 
Fausto ed. 1551, Dedicatio, 3b; ibid., Oratio prima, 1a, 10a, 17b, and 18b; ibid., Oratio secunda, 
19a. On Fausto’s Greek origin, see Ms. Pesaro, Biblioteca Oliveriana, Ol. 2019, fol. 15%; 
Simancas, Archivo General, Catalogo xxVI, Papeles de Estado, Venecia, 1308, n. 110. See 
also Bataillon 1937, 2: 29; and Tenenti 1962, 29 and 45. 

18 Ms. Glasgow, University Library, Hunter 424, fol. 323": “anno aetatis vigesimo 1510 mense 
junii"; see also Vendruscolo 2005, 39. Ferreiro (2010, 229) placed Fausto’s birth in 1480; 
Concina (1990, 26), following Degli Agostini (1754, 2: 448), indicates that Fausto was born 
at the beginning of the 1480s, whereas Piovan (1995, 398) generically suggests that the date 
has to be placed slightly afterward. 

19 ASVe, Collegio, Notatorio, reg. 26, c. 51": “Vettor Fausto ultimamente defunto.” On Fausto's 
possessions, see ASVe, Consiglio di Dieci, Parti Comuni, filza 27, document attached to 
document 257 (23 May 1540). 

20 Florence, Archivio di Stato, Fondo Mediceo del Principato, 2967, fol. 188". 

21 . Vendruscolo 2005, 37-50. 

22 See above, note 11. 

23. Vendruscolo 2005, 48. 
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1511.24 Rather, Fausto adopted his humanistic pseudonym while he was still in 
Venice, after joining the cultural circle of Venetian literati, which resulted in his 
first publications. 

The beginning of Fausto’s humanistic career followed an arduous path, 
since he was an ignotus vir, a parvenu of humble origins with few resources.?5 
Fausto’s juvenile years are obscure and nothing is known about his education in 
Venice and his cultural milieu.?6 Ramusio depicted Fausto almost as an enfant 
prodige, saying: "He was, already in his childhood, so eager and devoted to 
the study of Latin and especially of Greek that is impossible to believe it."27 
At the age of eighteen, Fausto became the pupil of Gerolamo Maserio from 
Forlì, who taught Greek at the School of Saint Mark from 1503 to 1509.28 Fausto 
worked for Maserio as a copyist of Greek texts and the two lived together. In 
a manuscript dated to 1508/1509 and containing Aeschylus' tragedies, Fausto 
wrote: "When I was eighteen and lived in Maserio's house, I hourly copied the 
paraphrase by the grammarian John Tzetzes on Dionysius (scil. Periegetes) and 
some anepigraphic commentaries on Aeschylus.”29 

For Fausto, the apprenticeship under Maserio was very productive. Not 
only did Fausto make a living by copying rare Greek texts for his teacher, 


24 See the edition of Terence's comedies (Fausto ed. 15114) dated to August 1511. 

25 Fausto defined himself an ignotus vir; see Ms. Vienna, Ósterreichische Nationalbibliothek, 
lat. 9737e, fol. 17-11’. See also Gualdo Rosa 2005, 25-36, and Mauro 1961, 407-408 and 496-- 
497. 

26 Ramusio stated that "Fausto ... for his social condition and for the meager fortune of his 
family easily could have remained in the shadows of history, except that a unique and 
great talent made him famous" ("Fuit omnino Faustus ... tum genere ipso, tum rei familiaris 
tenuitate, facile potuerit esse semper obscurus, nisi uno tantum atque eo magno ingenio 
repente clarus extitisset"); see Fausto ed. 1551, Dedicatio, 2b. 

27 Fausto ed. 1551, Dedicatio, 2b: “iam inde a prima pueritia latinarum litterarum, atque adeo 
graecarum supra etiam quam credi possit, cupidus ac studiosus." 

28 Fausto ed. 1551, Dedicatio, 2b—3a. Maserio, formerly a professor at the University of Rome 
and Perugia, arrived in Venice toward the end of 1503, when he was appointed to the chair 
of Greek at the School of Saint Mark (Sanuto, v, col. 438). Maserio's arrival in Venice must 
be connected with some services he had previously rendered in Rome for the Republic of 
Venice while attending the apostolic legate of Hungary (Sanuto, v, col. 592). However, he 
was forced to leave Venice after making a false astrological prediction at the outset of the 
war of the League of Cambrai (Sanuto, VIII, col. 384). 

29 ΜΘ. Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale, 11.F.30, fol. 1": “Anno aetatis meae 18 cum Maseri domum 
habitarem: Dion(ysium) et Eschylum ad clepsydram exscriberem ex paraphrasi Ἰωάν(νου) 
τοῦ γραμματικοῦ τοῦ Τζέτζου in Dionysium, et ex Eschyli (commenta)riis ἀνεπιγράφοις. See 
also Vendruscolo 2005, 39. 
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but, more importantly, Maserio introduced Fausto to the selective circle of 
Venetian humanists. A few months before the departure of his teacher, Fausto 
published a Greek epigram in the edition of Aulus Gellius’ Attic Nights printed 
by Giovanni de Tridino Tacuino.?? A few years later, in 1512, Fausto published 
another Greek epigram with Tacuino’s printing press. The epigram was printed 
in the Grammaticae Institutiones by Urbano Bolzanio dalle Fosse (1443-1524), 
a friend of Maserio with whom Fausto was acquainted. It is likely that Fausto 
played a role in the editing of the Institutiones. Indeed, his first literary activity 
primarily focused on philological activity. As documented in some marginalia 
written by Fausto from a manuscript recording Homer’s Iliad in the Marciana 
National Library, Fausto edited the Greek poem.?! 

The year of Maserio’s departure in 1509 initiated quite a tumultuous period 
in the life of Fausto. During the war of the League of Cambrai, from 1509 to 
1511, the School of Saint Mark remained closed and “public lectures were sus- 
pended for three years, with great shame and loss for everybody.”32 Deprived 
of Maserio’s protection and in need of a job, Fausto started working as a Greek 
copyist for Aulus Janus Parrhasius (1470-1522), a scholar from Calabria.33 Par- 
rhasius’ arrival in Venice is documented at least as far back as 10 September 
1510.34 The events that occurred in Fausto's life between July 1509 and the 
end of 1510 were colored with gloomy tones and culminated in an indeco- 
rous episode: the theft of 90 volumes by Parrhasius—which included both 
printed books and eleven Greek manuscripts, an exceedingly valuable asset 
at that time—that belonged to Fausto. Fausto himself narrated this episode 
in a letter addressed to the Neapolitan humanist Jacopo Sannazaro (1457- 
1530).35 The letter is undated, but it was probably written in the first months 
of 151.36 As stated by Fausto, he did not personally know Sannazaro; how- 
ever, despite the lack of any personal acquaintance between the two scholars, 
Fausto was moved to write to Sannazaro by a mutual friend, the architect and 


30 Gellius ed. 1509 (Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, Rari 0209). 

31 Ms. Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, gr. Z 454 (coll. 822, commonly referred to as 
the Venetus A of the Iliad). Recently, Patrick Morantin (2013) has produced an excellent 
doctoral dissertation on Fausto’s philological activity on the Venetus A. 

32 ASVe, Senato Terra, reg. 17, fol. 117’. 

33 Gualdo Rosa 2005, 25-36. 

34 Parrhasius wrote a letter in Venice dated 13 September 1510 and addressed to Giovanni 
Antonio Cesario, one of Parrhasius' students; see Ms. Naples, Biblioteca dei Girolamini, 
XXIII 1.62, fols. 59—60", cited by Gualdo Rosa 2005, 30. 

35 Ms. Vindob. lat. 9737e, fol. 17-11". 

36 Gualdo Rosa 2005, 26-32. 
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Franciscan friar Giovanni Giocondo from Verona (ca. 1434-1515), who lived in 
Venice from 1506 to 1513.37 

As reported by Fausto in his letter to Sannazaro, Parrhasius, while in Venice, 
“had accepted a position teaching Greek and Latin in the city of Lucca with a 
salary of 200 golden ducats per year.”38 The position was offered by the Republic 
of Lucca to Parrhasius on 10 August 1510 through Pandolfo Cenami (ca. 1490-- 
ca. 1540), a merchant from Lucca then living in Venice. In a letter addressed to 
the governors of Lucca and dated to 16 May 1511, Cenami wrote that, in order 
to facilitate Parrhasius’ departure from Venice, he gave him 50 ducats, to which 
he added 25 ducats from his own pocket, as Parrhasius had demanded more 
money. Cenami wrote that, in total, he advanced Parrhasius 80 ducats because, 
in addition to the 75 already mentioned, the scholar had also requested two 
carpets for his reading tables, which cost 5 1⁄2 ducats.?? Since the teaching load 
in Lucca was overwhelming for one individual, Parrhasius offered Fausto the 
opportunity to share the job and salary equally. Fausto accepted the offer from 
Parrhasius, who “knew well I had completely devoted myself to the study of 
Greek since I was young,”*° 


37 The letter that Fausto wrote to Sannazaro is particularly interesting as it documents 
Fausto’s claim that he is a friend of Fra’ Giovanni Giocondo from Verona, the celebrated 
scholar who, in 1499/1500, was appointed royal architect by Louis x11, the King of France. 
Probably thanks to Maserio’s networking, Fausto and Fra’ Giocondo met in Venice, where 
the friar lived from 1506 to 1513. It is interesting to note that both Fausto and Fra’ Giocondo 
published with Tridino’s printing press. Fausto published a Greek epigram in the 1509 
edition of Aulus Gellius’ Attic Nights, whereas Giocondo, in 151, published with Tridino 
his most outstanding work, the edition of Vitruvius’ De architectura. In addition to his 
interests in architecture, mathematics, geometry, and archeology, Fra’ Giocondo could 
have shared with Fausto his studies on Greek epigraphy. A document from the Ambrosiana 
Library in Milan shows a Greek inscription Fausto copied from a building whose location 
is unfortunately still unknown (Ms. Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, D 199 inf., fol. 911). On 
Fra’ Giocondo and his activity, see Brenzoni 1960; Buonocore 2012, 217 n. 27; Ciapponi 1961, 
131-158, and 1979, 18-40; and Fontana 1988. 

38 Ms. Vindob. lat. 9737e, fol. u": “Is, conditione a Lucensibus oblata, ducentorum scilicet in 
singulos annos aureorum, se Graece et Latine professurum recepit." Parrhasius, in his letter 
to Cesario (13 September 1510), wrote that “(the governors of) Lucca invited (him to teach) 
with very favorable conditions" ("Lucenses invitant honestissimis conditionibus"); see also 
Gualdo Rosa 2005, 30. 

39 Barsanti 1905, 3-4, and 216-218; see also Ruggiero 2002, 177-187; and Mandarini 1897, 269— 
270, n. 157. The total amount was exactly 80 1⁄2 ducats. 

40 Ms. Vindob. lat. 97376, fol. n": “bene enim noverat me Graecis litteris ab ineunte aetatem 
maximam dedisse operam." 
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In order to reach Lucca, Parrhasius moved to Chioggia, together with two 
pupils and Fausto, who—in the words of Cenami to the governors of Lucca— 
was “a very erudite scholar, accompanying (Parrhasius) as a lecturer, especially 
of Greek.”*! From Chioggia, they were to continue their journey by land, cross- 
ing the Po Valley to arrive in Lucca. However, due to the bad wintry weather 
and the presence of Alfonso 1 d’Este’s army in Romagna preventing safe pas- 
sage, they could not depart from Chioggia and remained for fifteen days before 
eventually deciding to return to Venice.*? Suddenly, Parrhasius, “who already 
had in mind to break the promise he had made to the city of Lucca (to teach 
Classics)"—and consequently, to escape with the money Cenami advanced 
him—“became a sort of Proteus." 4? In his letter, Fausto referred to Parrhasius' 
elusive nature: “Oh dear Gods!"— wrote Fausto to Sannazaro—“he (scil. Par- 
rhasius) deceived me so artfully! He used to tell me, almost in tears: 'Oh, Vettor, 
stand by me! Protect me against whoever puts me in danger! "^4 

Upon their return to Venice from Chioggia on a fast boat to avoid further 
delay and not to perish from hunger and cold—Fausto continued in his letter— 
"a ship arrived during the night, and he (scil. Parrhasius) secretly loaded on 
board all our belongings, and the day after, setting sail, he left, abandoning me 
almost naked.”45 In reference to Cenami's 80 ducats stolen by Parrhasius, Fausto 
claimed that he had not been party to such a crime and had not received any 
money from Parrhasius. 

This letter is extremely significant for the purpose of the present study, as 
Fausto listed the titles of the Greek texts stolen by Parrhasius. Fausto sadly 
wrote to Sannazaro: 


He (scil. Parrhasius) stole from me about ninety books; I will list a great 
number of those which he looked at avidly. The Lives by Plutarch written 


41 Barsanti1905, 217: "Uno molto dotto, qual menava per ripetitore maxime del grecho.” See 
also Gualdo Rosa 2005, 31. 

42 Ms.Vindob.lat. 9737e, fol. 11” “Clodiam ... Fossam ... ubi cum per quindecim dies moraretur, 
praecluso brumali tempestate mari nec minus terrestri itinere Ferariensium latrociniis infes- 
to, Venetias reverti decrevit." 

43 Ibid. "Siquidem Lucensibus fidem fallere semper machinabatur ... in aliam quasi Proteus 
speciem se convertit." 

44 Tbid.: “Dii boni, quibus non artibus me decepit? Pene lachrymans dictabat: Ah, Victor, noli me 
perdere. Praesta te eum quem semper expertus sum." 

45 Ibid.:“‘Dumvero domi meae corpori necessaria curarem (eram enim defessum), is per noctem 
navigio obviam factus, quicquid utriusque nostrum erat navi clam me conductae imposuit, 
postridie solute ora discessit ac me pene nudum reliquit?” 
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in Greek; the Tragedies by Aeschylus; some commentaries on Theocritus; 
a vey rare commentary on the Iliad by John the Grammarian, written—I 
believe—60o0 years ago; a fair volume in parchment of handwriten letters; 
the complete (work) by Athenaeus; many grammar books not yet printed; 
a paraphrasis of Theocritus and a very old bound volume in parchment 
including Lucian, (Nicephorus) Blemmydes, Cyril (of Alexandria), and 
other printed books in Greek. The majority of my books, as well as my 
studies, are in Greek.46 


Fausto concluded his letter by appealing to Sannazaro’s humanitas and auc- 
toritas on Parrhasius, so that he could convince him to return the Greek books 
to their legitimate owner. A letter written by Parrhasius to Cesario dated “in 
Naples, 13 February 1511” proves that the humanist’s final destination was Na- 
ples.*” Fausto wrote to Sannazaro certainly because he came to know that Par- 
rhasius had reached Naples, where Sannazaro lived at that time.*® Sannazaro’s 
reaction to Fausto’s letter is unknown and it is unlikely that Fausto ever received 
his valuable books and manuscripts back. 

As the prospect of teaching Greek in Lucca had vanished, Fausto remained 
in Venice.?? In 1511, he became the pupil of the famous Cretan scholar Marcus 
Musurus (ca. 1470-1517), who had just been appointed to the lectureship of 
Greek at the School of Saint Mark after its reopening at the end of the War of 
the League of Cambrai.5° Fausto worked for Musurus as a Greek copyist and it 


46 Ibid.:“Volumina librorum mihi fere nonaginta surripuit, quorum nonnulla, quibus ille maxi- 
me videbatur inhiare, percensebo. Plutarchi scilicet vitas Graece scriptas, Aeschyli tragoe- 
dias, in Theocritum commentaria, rarissimum Ioannis grammatici in Iliadem commenta- 
rium, sexcentos, ut arbitror, abhinc annos scriptum, epistolarum volumen iustum in mem- 
branis manu scriptis, Athenaeum integrum, grammaticos complures adhuc non impres- 
sos, Theocriti paraphrasim antiquissimumque contextum Lucianum in membranis, Blemy- 
dem, Cyrillum et reliqua impressa Graecorum volumina; maior enim meorum librorum pars 
Graeca est sicuti et studiorum" 

47 Gualdo Rosa 2005, 32. 

48 Kidwell (1993, 120) has suggested that Fausto wrote to Sannazaro begging him to use his 
influence in Venice; however, this hypothesis is unlikely as Parrhasius left Venice and fled 
to Naples. 

49 Fausto ed. 1551, Oratio secunda, 36b. 

50 The Cretan scholar Marcus Musurus, disciple of Janus Lascaris, was appointed by the 
Venetian Senate to the lectureship of Greek of the School of Saint Mark with a salary of 
150 ducats per year on 23 January 1511; see ASVe, Senato Terra, reg. 17, fol. 18". Musurus 
taught Greek at the School of Saint Mark until 1516, after which he moved to Rome at 
the invitation of Pope Leo x, who wanted to "restore the study of the Greek language 
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is likely that the Cretan scholar introduced Fausto to the printer Aldo Manuzio 
at the Aldine Academy. In the preface to the editio princeps of Pindar’s poems 
(1513), Aldo Manuzio recalled how Marcus Musurus, Fra’ Giocondo, and Andrea 
Navagero—his closest collaborators and members of the Aldine Academy— 
had urged him to reopen his printing press and return to Venice after the War of 
the League of Cambrai. Although Fausto did not print any works with Manuzio, 
it is noteworthy that in 1511, when he started working for Musurus, he adopted 
his humanistic pseudonym, which may indicate that Fausto joined the Aldine 
Academy.5! In the same year, Fausto published in Venice a revised edition of 
the six comedies by Terence that also included De comoedia libellus, and some 
philosophical works by Cicero (De officiis, De amicitia, and Paradoxa), both 
printed by Lazaro de Soardi. 

In order “to further the study of Greek that was about to eclipse from 
the face of the earth,” Fausto started travelling all over the Mediterranean.5? 
Fausto’s previous cooperation with the printer Tridino led him to Spain in 
1512.53 Fausto’s presence in Spain is revealed by the Greek epigram he published 
in the fifth tome of the six-volume Complutensian Polyglot Bible, which was 
printed in Alcalá de Henares (the old Complutum).54 A brief discussion of 
the Polyglot Bible composition will help clarify certain aspects of Fausto's 


and literature, which had almost disappeared and been forgotten”; see Bembo ed. 1535, 
34 (Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, D 012D 015). 

51 Fausto personally knew all three scholars mentioned by Manuzio in the preface of Pindar's 
works. Indeed, besides Musurus and Fra’ Giocondo, Fausto was a dear friend of Andrea 
Navagero as well. The two probably met at a young age, when both were studying Greek 
with Marcus Musutus. A Latin letter written by Fausto to Andrea Navagero documented 
the deep friendship that tied the two humanists together. Dated to 1 June 1527, the letter 
was written in order to wish Navagero a prompt recovery from gout and to tell his friend 
about his progress regarding the construction of his quinqueremis; see Manuzio ed. 1556, 
1068-1084 (Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, Aldine 767). On Marcus Musurus, see 
the recent study by David Speranzi (2013). 

52 Fausto ed. 1551, Dedicatio, fol. 3a: "Graecas litteras quasi toto orbe fugientes persequeretur." 

53 On the date of Fausto's arrival in Spain, see the discussion below. 

54 The epigram, in Greek elegiac couplets, has been published by Legrand (1: 15). Concina 
(1990, 30) claimed that this is the earliest Greek epigram composed by Fausto. However, 
Fausto had previously published Greek epigrams in the Venetian editions of Gellius' Attic 
Nights (1509), Terence's comedies (1511), and Urbano Bolzanio's Grammaticae institutiones 
(1512). As indicated by the colophon, the fifth volume of the Polyglot Bible, containing 
the New Testament, was printed on 10 January 1514, but the entire work was not actually 
finished until July 1517, and was published in its entirety in 1520. On the Complutensian 
Polyglot Bible, see the studies of Revilla Rico (1917) and Lyell (1917). 
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voyage to Spain, and also rectify some misconceptions that have been prevalent 
in past scholarship.55 

The Polyglot Bible was by far the most ambitious printing venture since 
the invention of the printing press in 1453.59 The Bible consisted of six vol- 
umes: the first four were devoted to the Old Testament, the fifth contained 
the New Testament, and the sixth volume comprised Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Greek dictionaries and grammars, aids for pronunciation, a critical apparatus, 
and various footnotes. In 1502, Francisco Ximénez de Cisneros (1436-1517), Car- 
dinal and Great Inquisitor, promoted the publication of the Polyglot Bible.5” 
In 1498, inspired by the humanistic intellectual climate, Ximénez had estab- 
lished the collegium trilingue (Latin, Greek, and Hebrew) of Saint Ildefonso.58 
In 1508, Ximénez founded the Academia Cancellarium, which was entitled to 
grant degrees.59 


55 Previous studies have discarded or misinterpreted the significance of Fausto's role in the 
edition of the New Testament of the Complutensian Polyglot Bible. Concina (1990, 30) 
omitted any discussion of the topic and vaguely stated that "Fausto was involved in the 
preparation" of the New Testament. Likewise, Wilson (1988, 89) cautiously noted: "It is 
sometimes alleged that he went to Spain with Demetrius Ducas in order to collaborate 
with him in the production of the Alcalá Polyglot Bible.” Bataillon (1937, 1: 42) wrote that 
“probably Fausto was the typographer that arranged the text under the direction of Ducas,” 
which is unlikely, since Ximénez hired Brocar for this complex task. On the other hand, 
Legrand (1: cv) stated that the Greek text of the New Testament was due "to the joint effort 
of Demetrius Ducas and Niketas Faustos." 

56 In1501, the Venetian printer Aldo Manuzio conceived the publication of a trilingual Bible 
(Hebrew for the original text, Greek for Septuagint, and Latin for the Vulgata by Saint 
Jerome) with the page layout on three columns. After Manuzio made a trial print (a few 
lines from the Genesis), the project was aborted. The first chapter of the Genesis (1-14) has 
been published by Bigliazzi (1994, document n. 54). 

57 [n1492 Ximénez, when still a friar of the Franciscan order, was chosen as the confessor to 
Queen Isabella of Castile (1451-1504), thus playing a pivotal role in matters of the Church 
and State. Soon afterwards in 1495 he became the archbishop of Toledo and chancellor 
of the kingdom of Castile, gaining immense power and income. In 1507, Ximénez was 
elected Cardinal and Great Inquisitor. Alvaro Gomez de Castro has provided a detailed 
biography of Cardinal Francisco Ximénez de Cisneros; see Gomez de Castro ed. 1569 
(Rome, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, 8.48.E.8). 

58 Gomez de Castro ed. 1569, 4: 82b. Gomez, who had been a student at the collegium, 
said that Ximénez possessed self-taught Latin, Greek, and Hebrew during his youth. The 
collegia trilinguia of Leuven in Belgium (1518) and of Paris (1530) were modeled upon the 
school of Alcalá. 

59 Gomez de Castro ed. 1569, 4: 83b: "(Ximenius) constituit etiam, ad Parisiensis scholae exem- 
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Within the institution of the collegium and the academia, Ximénez con- 
ceived the idea of an edition of the Polyglot Bible containing the original texts 
in Hebrew, Greek, and Aramaic, along with the Latin Vulgata. Such a complex 
enterprise posed enormous technical problems. Not only did Ximénez need the 
original biblical texts, but he also needed scholars who were experts in ancient 
languages and, most of all, the special characters necessary to print the Poly- 
glot Bible. In1502 Ximénez built a printing establishment close to the academia 
for the production of the Polyglot, and, in order to cut new typefaces for the 
Hebrew and Greek characters, he hired the Spanish typographer Anrao Guillé 
de Brocar (1460-1523), who was one of the few to use Greek characters at that 
time in Spain.®° In order to amend the biblical texts he had gathered, Ximénez 
hired excellent collaborators who were experts in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew.®! 
The selected scholars were the same professors teaching at the academia: Anto- 
nio de Nebrija (1441/44-1522) and Francisco Vergara (1490-1545), who were in 
charge of the Latin texts; and Antonio Zimara of Cérdoba (1460-1523), Paulo 
Nuñez Coronel of Segovia (1480-1534), and Alfonso of Alcala (fl. 1510) were in 
charge of the Hebrew texts.9? For the Greek New Testament, Ximénez brought 
together Juan de Vergara (1492-1557), Bartolomeo de Castro, and Demetrius 
Ducas from Crete (1480-1527). Ximénez also hired Hernan Nuñez de Guzman 
“el Pinciano” (ca.1470-1553) and, successively, Fausto. The five names—those of 
Vergara, Castro, Ducas, Guzman, and Fausto—appear at the beginning of the 
fifth volume devoted to the New Testament as authors of five epigrams dedi- 
cated to Ximénez.® As Geanakoplos pointed out, the placing of Ducas’ epigram 


plum, Academiae Cancellarium, qui honorum titulos, (quos vulgo gradus vocant) studiosis 
tribueret” The Academia Cancellarium became later the Complutensian University of 
Madrid. 

60 Irigoin 1996, 65. 

61 A complete description of the manuscripts used for the composition of the Compluten- 
sian Polyglot Bible is in Revilla Rico 1917, 83-89. For the original texts of the Old and New 
Testaments, Pope Leo x provided Ximénez two very old manuscripts from the Vatican 
Library. From the Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana of Venice, Ximénez obtained a rare codex 
from the collection of the cardinal Bessarion. The section listing the names of the profes- 
sors of the academia of Alcalá is based on Gomez de Castro ed. 1569, 4: 81b-82a. 

62 Actually, Coronel, Zimara, and Alfonso of Alcala were very young and almost unknown 
when they joined the University. Their conversion to Christianity has to be connected 
with the edict expelling the Moors from Spain in 1492. The majority of Jews departed, 
and those remaining converted to Christianity. Not coincidentally, Coronel, Zimara, and 
Alfonso of Alcalà converted just before the cardinal appointed them to the Hebrew and 
Aramaic chairs. 

63 Thetwoepigramssigned by Ducas and Fausto are written in Greek; the other three, signed 
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as first suggests that Ducas was not only the author of the preface, but also 
responsible for editing the Greek text of the New Testament volume.9^ 

From 1506 to 1509, Ducas worked with Aldo Manuzio in Venice and edited 
the first volume of the Rhetores graeci and the Moralia by Plutarch.® At the 
invitation of Ximénez, Ducas moved to Alcala where he held the chair of 
Greek until 1519.55 When Ducas arrived in Spain, the text of the Old Testa- 
ment had already been edited and the typographer Brocar had cut the newly 
designed typefaces for the Hebrew and Greek texts. Ducas however, accus- 
tomed to the high Venetian typographical standards and to Greek cursive char- 
acters employed by Manuzio using a different diacritical system, refused to 
print the text of the New Testament with the types created by Guillé de Brocar 
and proposed that Ximénez print the text of the New Testament with differ- 
ent Greek typefaces, which displayed a new simplified accentuation system.67 
Ducas eventually succeeded in winning Ximénez’s approval by arguing that the 
Greek typefaces had already been designed and cut, and therefore would not 
incur any further expense.59 

Not coincidentally, the Greek characters displayed in the New Testament 
were the same as those used by the Venetian printer Tridino for the Gram- 


by Juan de Vergara, Bartolomeo de Castro, and Hernán Nufiez, respectively, are written in 
Latin; see Lee 2005, 273. 

64 . Geanakoplos 1962, 243. Ducas was the only native Greek among the five scholars. 

65 On Demetrius Ducas and his work in Venice, see Geanakoplos 1962, 223-255, and Layton 
1994, 276—280. 

66 Itis not known exactly when Ducas arrived in Spain, but it must have been during the 
first months of 1511. His arrival coincided with the outbreak of the War of the League of 
Cambrai, when the Aldine press ceased its printing activities on May 1509; see Balsamo 
2002, 181. 

67 Indeed, while the text of the Old Testament displays a regular system of breathings 
and accents, the New Testament shows a simplified system. The monosyllables have no 
accents, the tone syllables are marked only in the case of acute accents, and the grave 
and circumflex accents are omitted; see Lee 2005, 250-290. In the preface to the New 
Testament, Ducas explained that “the most ancient of the Greeks were accustomed to 
writing without these accents,” and “since the whole New Testament ... was written down 
in the Greek language from the beginning, just as it was imparted by the Holy Spirit, we 
too decided piously to preserve the archaic antiquity and majesty of the same language.” 
The original Greek text was first published by Legrand, 1: 15-117. The translation is by Lee 
2005, 261—263. 

68 This is what Ducas asserted in the afterword to the Greek grammar he published for his 
students at the University of Alcalá on 10 April, 1514; see Geanakoplos 1962, 234, and Irigoin 
1996, 68. 
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maticae institutiones by Urbano Bolzanio. The Institutiones were printed on 
20 August 1512, but Tridino had cut the typefaces as early as 1509.9? Fausto had 
published a Greek epigram in the 1512 edition by Tridino.”° Thus, Fausto's arrival 
in Spain and his successive involvement in the publication of the New Testa- 
ment must be connected with Ducas' decision to use Tridino's Greek charac- 
ters. Probably, Ducas asked the typographer Tridino to lend him the typefaces, 
and either Fausto was requested, or he offered, to bring them from Venice to 
Alcala. This appears to be the real reason for Fausto’s voyage to Spain. 

A closer examination of the 1512 edition of the Grammaticae institutiones 
gives significant insight into Fausto’s pivotal role in the edition of the New Tes- 
tament. This 1512 edition was a revised and improved version of the Gramma- 
ticae institutiones linguae Graecae that Urbano Bolzanio had previously pub- 
lished in 1497 with Aldo Manuzio.” This edition was expanded with new sec- 
tions and improved with a new diacritical system. The diacritical system used 
in the 1512 edition could not have been the typographer’s initiative, but rather 
the work of Urbano, who possessed the capacity for such a task. The fact, how- 
ever, that Fausto published a Greek epigram in the edition suggests that Fausto 
contributed to the metrical apparatus. Through the years, Fausto became a 
renowned metrical expert in Venice. In 1520, Fausto revised the metrics of the 
Parakletike (better known as Oktoechos). This book contains hymns to the Vir- 
gin in the eight-tone cycle. In the preface to the Parakletike, Fausto asserted that 
he contributed to the edition as a metrical expert."? Although Fausto was not 
part of the initial group of Greek experts invited by Ximénez, and even though 
he played a minor role compared to the other four scholars (Vergara, Castro, 
Ducas, and Guzman), it seems plausible that he revised the text of the New Tes- 
tament. However, during his stay in Spain, Fausto built such a strong reputation 
as an esteemed scholar that Ximénez offered him a position as a Greek teacher 
at the University, which Fausto declined.” He left Spain in 1513, in concomi- 
tance with the arrival of Hernán Nufiez in Alcalá, who became Ducas' assistant 
and was later appointed as a professor of Greek at the academia."^ 


69 Irigoin 1996, 69. 

70 See above, note 11. 

71 Irigoin 1996, 69. 

72 Lee 2005, 274. 

73 Fausto ed. 1551, Oratio secunda, fols. 36a—b. 

74 In1513, Nuñez was appointed professor of Greek and held the lectureship, which was first 
offered to Fausto, until 1517; see Nader 1978, 481. Ducas taught Greek in Alcala until 1519, 
when he left for Rome. 
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The year 1513 was a period of turbulence for Fausto. He experienced mili- 
tary life under the mercenary captain Baldassare Scipione, commander of a 
squadron of knights in the army of the Venetian general Bartolomeo d'Alviano 
(1455-1515). Fausto remained in the army until 1515, as he noted in the dedi- 
cation of his translation of Aristotle’s Mechanics addressed to Giovanni Badoer 
(1465-1535)."9 Badoer had a decisive role in Fausto’s life and career as his 
patron.” The two befriended in Spain, where Badoer was sent as ambassador in 
June 1512.7? A few years later, in 1516, when Badoer was appointed ambassador 
to France, he requested Fausto be part of his diplomatic entourage.7? Fausto 
lived in France for about two years and joined the circle of French humanists 
in Paris led by Guillame Budé (1467-1540).8° In 1517, while in Paris, Fausto pub- 
lished the first Latin translation of Aristotle’s Mechanics.8 In his dedication to 
Badoer, Fausto claimed he had collected more than twenty copies of the text 
while travelling in Italy, in order to emend obscure passages and recover the 
original visual apparatus.82 


75 Fausto ed. 1517, Dedicatio, 1a and 3b. Bartolomeo d'Alviano was captured by the French 
in 1509 after the defeat of Agnadello. He was released in 1513, the same year in which he 
came to service and placed in charge of the military affairs in the Venetian Terraferma, in 
particular in Friuli, Padua, and Brescia; see Sanuto, Ix, col. 241, 400, 537; X, col. 36, 37, 330, 
362, 548, 578, 788; xx, col. 141, 485; XXI, col. 269, 345, 350. 

76 Fausto ed. 1517, Dedicatio, 1a. 

77 Giovanni Badoer was a prominent Venetian politician. After his studies in Padua, he 
became resident ambassador in Spain (1498-1499; 1512-1524), Naples (1500-1501), Hungary 
(1501-1503), Rome (1507-1508), and France (1516-1517; 1520-1524), and a special envoy to 
Poland in 1502 and to Rome in 1534. He became Provveditore of Chioggia (1504-1506), 
Brescia (1518-1519), and Padua (1531-1532), and captain of Verona (1525-1526). He was a 
senator and member of the Council of Ten and of the Great Council. 

78. Sanuto, xiv, col. 316. Fausto dedicated his Latin translation of Aristotle’s Mechanics to 
Giovanni Badoer, and addressed him as “mindful of (our) companionship in Spain.” 
Concina (1990, 30) has suggested that Fausto went to Spain in order to accompany Badoer 
in his diplomatic mission. As we have already discussed, this was not the reason why 
Fausto moved to Spain. 

πο  Sanuto, XXVI, col. 52. 

80 Given Fausto’s acquaintance with France, it was not by chance that, at the death of 
Frangois La Rouge, the French ambassador in Venice, Fausto was assigned to publicly 
deliver his funeral eulogy (Oratio in funere Francisci Rubrii oratoris Regii), which corre- 
sponds to the fourth of his Orationes. 

81 Itisfascinatingto note that Badoer was particularly interested in the recovery of technical 
classical tradition, and he had been the patron of Giorgio Valla (professor of humanities at 
the School of Saint Mark) who dedicated to Badoer a translation of several mathematical 
Greek texts. 

82 See above, note 14. Fausto claimed that Aristotle’s Mechanichs was a fundamental source 
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Undoubtedly, the Aristotelis Mechanica is Fausto's most outstanding and 
impressive literary work, as he made Aristotle's treatise available in Latin for 
the first time in the Western world. During the Renaissance, few people mas- 
tered Greek, and considering the difficulty of the text and its technical vocabu- 
lary, few humanists could undertake such a difficult task. The Mechanics, along 
with other Greek sources, was a fundamental and formative text for Fausto in 
the conception of his quinqueremis. In a broader perspective, Fausto's author- 
ship greatly contributed to the restoration of Greek science in the Western 
world and inaugurated a new field of study devoted to mechanical questions. 
It also enacted a cultural process that gradually led to the legitimization of 
the artes mechanicae, paving the way for the scientific revolution started by 
Galileo Galilei (1564-1642), who lectured at the University of Padua on Aris- 
totle’s work and wrote a lost commentary on it. Giuseppe Moleti (1531-1588), 
who also lectured at Padua, wrote a treatise on mechanics (Dialogo intorno alla 
meccanica) and recalled that “Vettor Fausto, a famous peripatetic and math- 
ematician and an outstanding professor of Greek, translated the Mechanics 
into Latin.”83 It was because of Fausto's contribution to Renaissance science 
that sixteenth-century Venetian humanism, in its last phase, embraced topics 
focusing on banausiac arts and, in doing so, legitimized the ars mechanica into 
a scientia.84 

In 1518, Fausto, desiring to apply his new knowledge to the service of the 
Republic, returned to Venice.® It was during this period that the city of Ragusa 
in Dalmatia offered Fausto a Greek lectureship, which he refused since a better 
opportunity had arisen.86 In 1518, Marcus Musurus, who held the chair of 


in the conception of his quinqueremis (on Fausto’s quinquereme, see above, n. 7). In this 
period, indeed, Fausto was working on the technical features of his ships and he used the 
“Fifth Question” of the Mechanichs, focusing on the mechanical aspects of the rudder to 
design the steering apparatus of his quinquereme. The famous scholar Niccolò Leonico 
Tomeo (1456-1531), who taught at the University of Padua from 1497 to 1506, published 
in 1525 a Latin translation of the pseudo-Aristotelian Quaestiones mechanicae, which was 
primarily based on Fausto’s edition of 1517; see Rose 1976, 22, n. 58; Rose and Drake 1971, 
78-79; and Grendler 2002, 273-274. 

83 Ms. Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, S 100 sup., fol. 158": "Victor Faustus et peripateticus et 
mathematicus insignis, ac linguae Grecae professor eximius, transtulit Latinum mechani- 
corum." 

84 The integration of mathematics, mechanics, and other scientific topics into Venetian 
Renaissance culture is affirmed by the organization of the Accademia Veneziana in 1557; 
see Rose 1969, 54. 

85 ASVe, Consiglio di Dieci, Parti Secrete, reg. 1, folios not numbered. 

86 Fausto ed. 1551, Oratio prima, 7a—b, and Oratio secunda, 36a. 
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Greek at the School of Saint Mark, had died in Rome, leaving the position 
vacant.?" In June 1518, the Venetian senators decreed “to appoint a new lecturer 
to replace the Reverend Marcus Musurus, with a salary of 100 ducats per 
year, in accordance with the previous conditions and terms; and to declare 
publicly that all candidates for the lectureship in Greek have to register their 
names with the Chancellery within two months; the candidates are required to 
deliver a public lecture in Greek, after which there will be the election.”88 The 
Greek lectureship was an extremely prestigious position, and the competitors 
were highly renowned scholars: Costantine Paleocapa, Giovanni Ettore Maria 
Lascaris, and Giovan Battista Egnazio.8° On 4 October 1518, Fausto lectured on 
De laudibus patriae by Lucian in the auditorium of Saint Mark in Terranova.?° 
Three days later, Egnazio lectured on Demosthenes’ Against Meidias,?! and 
performed a second time on 9 October.?? The day before, Fausto was requested 
to deliver a second lecture, for which he was greatly praised: 


In this day, in the auditorium, Vetor Fausto lectured in Greek and deliv- 
ered an oration, in which he displayed a vast memory and knowledge 
of the sciences. He performed the Orphic Argonautica. At the lecture, 
there were the ambassador from France, the ambassador from Ferrara, 
the procurator Alvise da Molin, three councilors, sier Luca Trun, sier 


87 Actually, vacancy for the Greek lectureship at the School began in 1516 when Musurus 
left Venice for Rome at the invitation of Pope Leo x to help him establish the "Roman 
Academy, modeled upon the Aldine Academy. Musurus' departure was meant to be 
temporary, but his stay in Rome lasted longer than expected and he eventually passed 
away. 

88 . ASVe, Senato Terra, reg. 20, fol. 132": “eleger se deba uno lettor in loco del predicto Rev- 
erendo Marco Musuro, cum salario, cum salario de ducati cento a l'anno, modi, et con- 
dition consuete, et sia publice proclamato che qualunque pretenderà essere provato 
alla lectura predicta deba fra termine de duo mesi haversi dato in nota alla cancellaria 
nostra et avanti la ballotacione deba cadauno de quelli che se metterano alla prova 
lecer publicamente una lection greca." The same decree is reported by Sanuto (xxvi, 
col. 502—503). See another passage from Sanuto (Xxv, col. 120), who reported the previous 
decree that established the salary at 150 ducats and the registration period within eight 
days. 

89 Sanuto, XXVI, col. 127. 

go  Sanuto, XXVI, col. 52. The School of Saint Mark was located in Terranova, an area behind 
the Marciana Library in Saint Mark's square (approximately were the modern Royal 
Gardens are now); see Tassini 1863, 426. 

91 Sanuto,XXVI, col. 108. 

92 Sanuto, XXVI, col. 110. 
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Francesco Bragadin, and sier Antonio da Mula, two Sages of the Council, 
the doctor and knight sier Zorzi Pisani, and the knight sier Francesco Don- 
ado. Moreover, there were all these doctors: sier Sebastian Foscarini pro- 
fessor of philosophy, sier Andrea Mocenigo, sier Hironimo da Ca’ Tajapi- 
etra, sier Marco Antonio Venier, sier Nicolò Tiepolo, sier Zuan Baxadona, 
sier Hironimo Polani, sier Lorenzo Venier, sier Nicolò da Ponte, and many 
other noblemen, among which were I, Marin Sanudo, and many other 
senators. There was also Raphael Regio, the public lecturer at the chair 
of humanities, and many other people who enjoy the sciences. (Fausto) 
performed extremely well, concluding that he should be given the chair 
by virtue of his merits. He is young, he has done nothing but study, and he 
wishes to be given this test: let him be given a subject in Latin or Greek, 
verse or prose, to develop, and let the same be given to anyone else who 


so wishes. If what he does is not more learned, let him not be given the 
chair.93 


Unexpectedly, on 16 October, while the competition was still going on, Egnazio 
went before the College and told the Senators that he withdrew from the 
competition, as the name of the winner was already known and his machi- 


nations (“archimie”) would soon be revealed.9?^ Sanuto did not comment on 


this episode, but he candidly recorded that, on the very same day, the senators 


appointed “dominus Vettor Fausto, doctor and a Venetian citizen by birth, an 


expert in both Greek and Latin,’®> thus suggesting some sort of machinations 


93 


94 
95 


Sanuto, XXVI, col. 107 and 108: “In questo zorno, in l'auditorio, Vetor Fausto fece un princi- 
pio a lezer in Greco, et fece una oration: monstra gran memoria et cognition di scientie. 
Lexe Orpheo de Argonautis. Vi fu l'orator di Franza et quel di Ferara, sier Alvixe da Molin 
procurator, tre consieri, sier Luca Trun, sier Francesco Bragadin e sier antonio da Mula, 
do savii dil Consejo, sier Zorzi Pixani dotor, cavalier, sier Francesco Donado el cavalier, e 
tutti questi doctori: sier Sebastian Foscarini leze philosophia, sier Andrea Mozenigo, sier 
Hieronimo da chà Tajapietra, sier Marco Antonio Venier, sier Nicoló Tiepolo, sier Zuan 
Baxadona, sier Hieronimo Polani, sier Lorenzo Venier, sier Nicoló da Ponte, et altri patricii, 
tra i qual io Marin Sanudo, e molti di Pregadi. Vi fu domino Raphael Regio lector publico 
in humanità, et assa' altri che hanno piacer de scientia. Et si portó benissimo, conclu- 
dendo, per meriti se sia da dar questa lectura. È zovene, ma non ha fato altro che studiar, 
e vol far questa experientia li sia dato latin o greco, versi o prosa da far, et sia dato questo 
istesso tema a chi si voglia; si quello farà lui non sarà più docto, non li sia dà dicta lec- 
tura." 

Sanuto, XXVI, col. 122. 

ASVe, Senato Terra, reg. 20, fol. 159": "Dominus Victor Faustus doctor civis Venetus originarius 
Grecae et Latinae linguae peritus." Ferreiro (2009, 7), in referring to Fausto's Greek lecture- 
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by Fausto. It is not known what specifically Egnazio was referring to, but cer- 
tainly, the intrigue claimed by Egnazio should be identified with the political 
and humanistic connections that Fausto had built over the years. 

In this period, however, Fausto had already begun to work on the quin- 
queremis, at least on a theoretical level. He formally presented his project to the 
Arsenal in 1525,99 and in the following years built several other ships. In 1530, 
Fausto was appointed librarian of the repository that became the modern Bi- 
blioteca Marciana, which housed the valuable collection of Cardinal Bessarion 
(1403-1472)—replacing Andrea Navagero (1483-1529), who had died the year 
before.?" It is unknown how long Fausto held the Greek lectureship.98 Sanuto 
recorded that in November 1524 Fausto was lecturing on Hesiod and Pindar 
in the auditorium.?? However, Pietro Bembo (1470-1547), in a letter to Gio- 
van Battista Ramusio (1485-1557) dated 29 May 1529, wrote that, at that time, 
Fausto was still “professor of Greek in this our city, which paid publicly (his) 
salary."100 

The year 1539 was an annus horribilis for Fausto, as he was arrested, incar- 
cerated, and tortured under the charge of treachery and conspiracy against the 
Republic.! A cyphered letter sent by the Spanish ambassadors to Charles v 
(1500—1558) reported that Fausto arranged to move to France at the service of 
the House of Valois—allied with the Ottoman Sultan against Venice and the 
Holy Roman Empire—in order to build “galeacas y otros navios grandes" (gal- 
leasses and other big ships). Rumors that Fausto was secretly murdered started 
spreading.!?? Although Fausto was released soon afterwards and declared inno- 
cent, the Republic's suspicion was not completely groundless. As far back as 
1530, the French ambassador in Venice Lazare de Baif (1496-1547), on behalf 


ship, confused the School of Saint Mark, which was the School of the Chancellery, with 
the Scuola Grande of San Marco, which was one of the six major sodalities in Venice. 

96 ASVe, Consiglio di Dieci, Parti Secrete, reg. 1, fol. 211. 

97 ASVe, Consiglio di Dieci, Parti Comuni, reg. 5, fols. 39’-40". On Bessarion's Greek manu- 
scripts, see, e.g., Zorzi 2002, 93-121. 

98 Piovan (1995, 399) claimed that Fausto held the Greek lectureship until 1524, whereas 
Targhetta (1995, 611) until 1525. 

99  Sanuto, XXXVII, col. 195. 

100 Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Fondo Borghese 1, 175, fol. 24.4”: “ora tuttavia 
essendo professore delle (lettere) Greche, publicamente salariato da lei” This letter has 
been published by Travi (Bembo ed. 1992, 3: 45-47, n. 975). 

101 ASVe, Consiglio di Dieci, Parti Criminali, filza 8, 29 November 1539; ASVe, Consiglio di 
Dieci, Parti Criminali, reg. 5, fols. 98”, and gg’. 

102 Simancas, Archivo General, Catalogo xxvi, Papeles de Estado, Venecia, 67, fol. 34". 
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of King Francis I (1494-1547), negotiated with Fausto regarding the prospect 
of moving to France.!°? De Baif’s mediation probably failed, because in the 
same year Fausto was appointed librarian to the Library of Saint Mark.!0^ After 
a series of delusions related to his work at the Arsenal, Fausto was frustrated 
and no longer driven by the desire to serve the Serenissima. In July 1546, Fausto 
contacted the Florentine ambassador in Venice and negotiated the possibility 
of moving to Tuscany and working at the service of the Medici, but nothing 
materialized.!05 

Toward the end of his life, Fausto was working on a re-edition of his transla- 
tion of Aristotle's Mechanics, which was enriched by a more detailed visual and 
exegetical apparatus.!?6 Unfortunately, this work never came to light. Fausto's 
return to his origins with the Mechanica—his first important work that 
launched him as a humanist and decreed his fame at an international level — 
highlights his restless effort to produce quality work in an attempt to reestab- 
lish his reputation as a humanist. This effort, along with the frustrations in 
the Arsenal and his unsuccessful attempts to leave Venice, epitomized Fausto's 
resentful last years. 


2 Summus honor, summi etiam labores: Fausto and His Teaching of 
Greek at the School of Saint Mark 


Upon his appointment to the Greek lectureship at the School of Saint Mark, 
Fausto wrote an enthusiastic oration (Oratio qua gratiae aguntur pro impe- 
trato graece profitendi honore), which he delivered before the Senators in April 
1519.10” The oration praised Venice as an alterum Byzantium, a literary topos 
celebrating “the myth of Venice,” which had flourished since the thirteenth 
century and was formally theorized in the fifteenth and sixteenth century.108 


103 Marchegay 1852, 378-379. 

104 Seeabove,n. 97. 

105 Florence, Archivio di Stato, Fondo Mediceo del Principato, 2967, fol. 188". 

106 Fausto ed. 1551, Dedicatio, 5a. 

107 Fausto ed. 1551, Oratio prima, 1a-18a. 

108 The definition of Venice as alterum Byzantium was created by Cardinal Bessarion, who 
thus referred to the Republic in a letter dated to July 1468 to the Doge; see Geanakoplos 
1962, 35. Modern historiography refers to the so-called “myth of Venice" to indicate the 
Serenissima's supposed perfection in possessing an exemplary political constitution and 
civic harmony that created a distinctive historical identity and set Venice apart from the 
other Italian Republics. The literature on this topic is extensive, but the following works 
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Venice was described as a cosmopolitan city at the crossroads of Europe, where 
the study of the literae humaniores flourished, the printing press made new 
valuable books available, and scholars of different nationalities arrived from 
all over the world to acquire and share fresh knowledge. “While thou, noble 
Senators’ —Fausto wrote in 1519—“are the lords of Greece, thou have not only 
so many Greek books, preserving the venerable past, but also the greatest and 
the most eminent printing presses for the Greek language, thou bring here pro- 
fessors from other regions of Italy ..."9? Commerce was the raison d’être of the 
tiny Republic, “founded in the middle of water, whose magnificent harbor ... 
can accommodate altogether 1,000 Greek ships that once were captained by 
Agamemnon, and the fleet of King Hieron and Philadelphus."!? According to 
Fausto, the Serenissima, located in the northernmost extremity of the Adriatic 
Gulf and naturally by the sea, had never been conquered by enemies—unlike 
Athens or Byzantium—and, thus, it was the sole city capable of preserving the 
legacy of the ancient Greeks. 

His appointment to the Greek lectureship was a great achievement for 
Fausto. “Senators, this privilege, which I owe to you and to this very name of 
mine, is great; great, and never to be forgotten,” wrote Fausto.!2 The Greek 
scholar Justinus Decadyus from Corfu (b. ca. 1472), one of Aldo Manuzio’s 
collaborators, in 1518 wrote a letter to Fausto congratulating him on his new 
appointment. Quoting a famous line from the seventh Olympian Ode by Pindar, 
Decadyus addressed Fausto as “μακάριος” and “ὄλβιος, “blessed” and “happy,” 
for the results achieved in teaching (παιδεία).13 Fausto indeed stated that 
“teaching Greek is wonderful, but teaching Greek in Venice, with such a large 
attendance by noble people, is even more wonderful?! The School of Saint 


are particularly significant: Fasoli 1958, 1: 445-479; Gaeta 1961, 58-75; Grubb 1986, 43-94; 
Queller 1986, 17-28; and Finley 1999, 294-328. 

109 Fausto ed. 1551, Oratio secunda, 31a: "Vos autem o magnanimi patres, quum terrae Graeciae 
domini sitis, Graecorumque librorum non solum ingentem numerum, antiquitatis veneran- 
dae reconditum habeatis, sed etiam maximas atque optimas officinas Graecarum litterarum, 
professori qui ab aliis Italiae populis ducentos, etc." 

110  JIbid., Oratio prima, fol. na: “mediis aquis fundatam quae, si nihil aliud, certe quod ea mag- 
nitudine portum habet, ut non millae Graecorum naves, quibus olim praefuit Agamemnon, 
aut classem regum Hieronis et Philadephi ... capere queat." 

111 Jbid.,12b-13a. 

112 Ibid., 2b: “Magnum est hoc beneficium patres, magnum atque immortale, quod vobis vel hoc 
ipso nomine debeo." 

113 Pind. Ol. 7. 10. Decadyus letter has been published by Legrand, 2: 238. 

114 Fausto ed. 1551, Oratio prima, fol. 16b: "Perpulchrumque est litteras publice docere; sed 
Venetiis, in tanta frequentia, tantaque nobilitate, pulcherrimum." 
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Mark (Gymnasium literarium), located “in Saint Mark's square, close to the bell 
tower”! had a prestigious history; it was established in 1443 for “children and 
the young boys of Venice, who are twelve years old or older ... who want to learn 
grammar, rhetoric, and other subjects useful for the Chancellery, and to learn to 
write well.”!!6 In addition to grammar and rhetoric, the School focused also on 
the study of Latin and Greek, with an emphasis on philological and linguistic 
analysis.” It was specifically intended to supply the Chancellery with notaries, 
and twelve students were admitted to the School each year and subsidized 
by the Venetian Republic with an “annual scholarship in the amount of ten 
ducats.”"8 The School was originally created as a high school, but as early as 
the beginning of the sixteenth century it had evolved into a university-level 
institution.!? Despite the difficult start after the School's foundation,!”° in 1460, 
the Senate added to the “chancellery chair" a second chair of humanities.!2! 
By the sixteenth century, the School was well-grounded and the number of 
students had increased to 16.122 

Although the School was specifically designed for students who would be- 
come notaries and secretaries of the Chancellery, the necessity to provide 


115 Fulin 1880, 51: “a San Marco, a presso il campaniel" For the history of the School of 
Saint Mark and its teachers, see also: Gozzi 1849, 2: 303-305; Romanin 1856, 4: 498—500; 
Paternoster 1883, 12-16; Cecchetti 1886, 343-357; Foffano 1892, 456—457; Segarizzi 1915-- 
1916, 637-645 and 650-652; Nardi 1971, 31-51; Ross 1976, 526-527; Lepori 1980, 600-605; 
and Labalme 2008, 429-478. 

116 ASVe, Maggior Consiglio, Deliberazioni, Ursa, fol. 144" (16 April 1443): “pueri seu iuvenes 
Veneti ab annis duodecim vel circa supra, cum salario ducatorum decem pro quolibet in anno 
... discant gramaticam, rethoricam et alias scientias aptas ad exercitium Cancellariae ac 
bene scribere." 

117  Lepori 1980, 604. 

118  ASVe, Maggior Consiglio, Deliberazioni, Ursa, fol. 144" (16 April 1443): “cum salario duca- 
torum decem pro quolibet in anno” However, five ducats were withheld from each of the 
students in order to pay the teachers’ salary; see Ross 1976, 527, and Segarizzi 1916, 641- 
642. The Renaissance term for attending school was the casual “stare a dozzina,” which 
literally means “to be in twelve.” 

119 Grendler 1985, 201. 

120 The Senatorial decree of 7 June 1446 recorded that “many of the students neither attend 
the school nor learn, and, since they failed to attend the tutored classes, the number of 
students is insufficient to cover their expenditure, which renders it useless and unsuc- 
cessful” (“multi eorum non vadunt ad scolas nec adicunt, et, deffectu preceptoris, efficient 
insufficientes, et expensa que sit in eis est inutilis et infructuosa"); in ASVe, Senato Terra, reg. 
1, fol. 193". 

121 For this position, the Senate appointed Gianmario Filelfo; see Segarizzi 1916, 650. 

122  Segarizzi 1916, 643-648. 
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young members of the prospective ruling class with a solid and homogeneous 
humanistic education urged the Senate to expand the curriculum by adding a 
Greek lectureship in 1504.77? By the first half of the sixteenth century, the studia 
humanitatis at the School of Saint Mark became synonymous with classical 
education, and the humanities became the ideal instrument for forming a 
perfect citizen. The great success of the humanities in Venice resulted from 
a series of favorable circumstances: the donation of Bessarion’s library, the 
growing interest in antiquarian and philological studies, the presence of many 
émigré Greek scholars, and the Aldine press. Aldo Manuzio (1449-1515) and 
his “New Academy" (Νεακαδηµία) promoted the ideal humanities curriculum 
that combined the study of Greek and Latin, and his printing press played a 
pivotal role in the spread of classical culture.!24 In 1495, Manuzio published 
a Latin translation of the Greek grammar by Constantine Lascaris. In 1497, 
he published the first Greek dictionary (Dictionarium graecum) by Giovanni 
Crastone, followed by Grammaticae institutiones linguae Graecae by Urbano 
Bolzanio, which became so popular during the sixteenth century that it was 
re-edited and reprinted 23 times.125 

For Fausto, the appointment to the Greek lectureship must have been a 
recognition of all of his efforts to learn and master Greek, “the letters studied 
during many nights by lamp-light."26 The studia litterarum held a paramount 
significance for Fausto as they shaped and refined the “features of the soul” 
(animi lineamenta)?" Considering literary otium a virtuous occupation, Fausto 
claimed: “Who could indeed deny that the study of Greek and Latin is the only 
(activity) that can adorn the soul to a highest degree?”128 Ideologically close to 
the civic humanistic paradigm, Fausto’s commitment to the Greek lectureship 


123 The Senate decided to elect “an honest and clever teacher ... who has to lecture on 
Greek authors in a suited course, which is necessary to introduce the pupils to the study 
of humanities" ("eligatur unus probus et idoneus vir ... teneatur etima legere in hac urbe 
nostra auctores Graecos per commodam lectionem et veluti necessariam ad introductionem 
studiorum humanitatis"); see ASVe, Senato Terra, reg. 15, fol. 36". This newly-appointed 
third chair was Niccoló Leoniceno of Vicenza, who held the position from 1504 to 1506; 
see Sanuto, v1, col. 117 and 433. 

124 Lowry 1976, 378—385; Pertusi 1980; Margolin 2002, 203; Celenza 2009, 155-157. 

125 Balsamo 2002, 180. 

126 Fausto ed. 1551, Oratio prima, 12a: "litterae tot lucubratis noctibus acquisitae.’ 

127 bid. 15a.Thestudia humanitatis were considered to represent the ideal education because 
they “perfect and adorn the man,” as stated by Leonardo Bruni in his letter to the Floren- 
tine nobleman Niccoló Strozzi; see Bruni ed. 1994, 7. 

128 Fausto ed. 1551, Oratio tertia, 45a: "Enimverum quis neget litterarum cognitionem, vel solam 
esse, quae animum apprime possit ornare?" 
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is strongly characterized by the firm belief that the teaching of Greek served as 
a publica utilitas, having a prominent role in the education of Venetian youth, 
the future ruling class. The study of Greek can lay down the foundation for an 
honorable life as it provides young pupils with moral values through the infinita 
exempla that can be found in the works of ancient authors and philosophers.!29 
Virtues, consisting of iustitia, fortitudo, prudentia, and temperantia, form the 
ethical system underlying all human behaviors. “Ethics, which disciplines the 
youth in public, should not only be perfectly mastered, but should always be 
part of the curriculum of life."3? For this reason, Fausto urged that teachers in 
charge of the education of young pupils be carefully chosen, as students can be 
easily distracted by the ephemera and vanities of society.'?! 

Fausto adopted the pedagogical method in use at that time in Italian human- 
istic schools, teaching Greek by explaining it in Latin. “He who teaches Greek in 
this time, shares everything with (he who teaches) Latin,” Fausto wrote, “espe- 
cially because, in adapting his teaching (of Greek) into Latin for the audience, 
it is necessary that he first introduces in Latin every single topic he is going 
to lecture on (in Greek)."32 The indirect method of teaching Greek in Latin 
reflects the pedagogy of Greek followed in sixteenth-century Italy, and suggests 
the general lack of competence in Greek by Venetian scholars, which Fausto 
vehemently reproached. “In Venice ... there are more people who carry Greek 
corn from Achaea, or wine from the island of Crete, than those who can speak 
Greek.”183 According to Fausto, the auctoritas of a teacher of Greek derives from 
his mastery of both Latin and Greek, and his ability to combine in his teaching 
both languages:!34 “only he who is a profound expert in Greek can claim to ade- 
quately know the letters."125 

Fausto used the indirect method of teaching Greek in Latin also when pri- 
vately tutoring. During his life, Fausto was a private teacher of Greek and, even 


129 This is main topic of Fausto’s third oration (Oratio qua bonarum litterarum studia com- 
mendatur). 

130 Fausto ed. 1551, Oratio secunda, 23a: "Mitto morum scientiam, quae publico iuventutis mo- 
deratori, non solum debet esse notissima, verum etiam semper toto vitae curriculo." 

131 Ibid., 28b. 

132 lbid. 29a: “Is, qui Graece hac tempestate docet, omnia cum Latinis habet communia, praeter- 
quam quod, ut Latinis auditoribus operam suam accomodet, necesse est prius Latina faciat 
singular, quae expositurus sit.’ 

133 lbid. 28b: “Esse Venetiis ... multos, qui graecum ex Achaia frumentum, aut vinum e Crete 
insula vehant, quam qui Graecam possint agere fabulam." 

134 = Ibid., 29a. 

135 lbid. Oratio tertia, 37b: “satis vere dicatur is litteras scire, qui Graecarum omnino sit expers." 
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after he obtained the lectureship of Greek in 1518, he taught the rudiments of 
Greek and Latin in his house.!86 It is possible that Fausto, like his colleague Gio- 
van Battista Egnazio (ca. 1478-1553), opened a private school in his house.!?? 
The 151 edition of Terence’s comedies, containing De comoedia libellus writ- 
ten by Fausto and dedicated to Andrea Trevisan, is particularly revealing of 
Fausto’s private tutoring as it opens with a witty Greek epigram translated into 
Latin. The name of Andrea Trevisan points to one of the most powerful Vene- 
tian families, and in 151, Fausto addressed him in his libellus as a young boy, an 
adulescens.!38 The Trevisan family was particularly concerned with the educa- 
tion of their sons, who one day would have ranked in the highest offices of the 
Republic.!89 As we can gather from the 1511 edition, Fausto was entrusted by the 
Trevisan family with the education of their son Andrea.!^? The Greek epigram, 
four iambic couplets written in Doric dialect, is signed by Fausto as Νικήτα 6 
Φαύσος (sic) and includes Andrea Trevisan's Latin translation (metaphrasis), 
which reads as follows: 


Everybody knows what (Ovid) Naso says in his verses, regardless if they 
tell the plain truth or are inspired by the prophetic flutes: ‘So long as the 
servant deceives the master, and the severe father forces his son to starve 
far from home, and the outrageous procuress feeds the little birds in the 
woods, or the prostitute ties the charming heart of her lover, the sweet 


136 Ibid., Oratio secunda, 35a: “multos etiam domi a primis elementis instituo." Fausto lived in 
the neighborhood of San Severo, where he rented a house from the nuns of San Lorenzo; in 
ASVe, Giudici del Piovego, busta 21, libro 1, fol. 11". I wish to thank Dr. Jan-Christopf Réssler 
for this reference. 

137 Ross 1976, 537. 

138 Concina (1984, 5, 7, 53, and 208, n. 46) identified the Andrea Trevisan of the libellus with 
Andrea Trevisan “el cavalier” son of Tommaso, who, in 1516 became the Chief Magistrate 
(podesta) of Brescia. This hypothesis has to be rejected, since Andrea Trevisan “el cavalier” 
was born in 1458 (Key and Bucholz 2009, 16), and, therefore, he could not have been an 
adolescent in 1511. It is more likely that Andrea Trevisan has to be identified with Andrea 
Trevisan son of Michele, who was born in 1497 and, thus, was 14 years old in 151. He was 
enrolled to the Golden Ballot in 1517, at age 20; see ASVe, Avogaria di Comun, Balla d'Oro, 
reg. 165-1V, fol. 363". 

139 The Venetian historian Francesco Sansovino, in his L'Avocato, reported that, at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, the Trevisan family even built a miniature model of the 
speaker's stand (“renga”) that was in the Senate, and that their sons practiced their rhetor- 
ical skills in front of their friends; see Sansovino ed. 1554, 15b (Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale 
Marciana, OLD 3729). 

140 The richest patricians educated their sons at home; see Freschot 1709, 260. 
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Menander will not die? Fate, although rough and careless, spares no one; 
for nothing is granted to us this day, either with the consent of Nemesis, 
or by chance. Nonetheless, our dear Terence, by mocking those Greek 
comedies, preserved from the jaws of fate and from the hands of time 
what once made him laugh.!^! 


The vis comica of this short poem reveals a wonderful sense of humor and 
was certainly a playful way for Fausto to gain his pupil's sympathy and inter- 
est in learning. Despite the fact that Fausto signed the Greek epigram, he did 
not compose it, but rather he simply supervised its composition. In the libel- 
lus, Fausto claimed that the Greek epigram was authored by his pupil Andrea. 
Under Fausto's guidance, Andrea was reading the comedies by Terence and 
Menander— Fausto used his libellus as a guidebook—and Fausto expanded on 
the topic by including the verses from Ovid's Amores: "Dum fallax servus, durus 
pater, inproba lena vivent et meretrix blanda, Menandros erit"^? After reading 
Ovid's hexameters, Fausto assigned Andrea the exercise of writing a Greek 
poem focusing on these lines and in this way, he gave his pupil “an opportu- 
nity to compose very beautiful iambs."4? In order to complement the exercise, 
Fausto assigned Andrea the task of translating the Greek poem into Latin. The 
composition of a Greek poem with its corresponding Latin translation was one 
of the assignments carried out during the lessons in Italian humanistic schools. 
The translation from Greek to Latin, and vice versa, was a common exercise per- 
formed by students, since it provided them with ahomogeneous background in 
ancient literature and civilization, and allowed them to improve their vocab- 
ulary by comparing the morphology and the syntax of both languages.!^^ In 
teaching Greek, Fausto asserted that the indirect method is most useful, since 
the students, by comparing the two languages, were able to learn the meaning 
of Greek verbs and the rules of Greek grammar and syntax more easily, even if 


141 Fausto ed. 15118, 1a: "Nasonis illud omnibus iam cognitum/ id habuit in se: quod vel ipsa veri- 
tas,/velflexa Phoebi praecinentis carmina./ Dum servus herum fallet, immitis pater/ gnatum 
peregre coget obfamescere,/ numisque ocellos lena pascet improba/ scortumve amantis cor 
ligabit blandulum,/ Menandros ille suavis usque vixerit./ Nam dura quamvis sors, et ulli 
parcere/ nescia dies hunc ad nihil redegerit/ Nemesi volente, vel vicissitudine,/ hic noster 
attamen bonus Terentius,/ postquam hasce Graecis sustulisset fabulas,/ ab fauce sortis atque 
temporis manu/ adseruit olim quidquid ille luserat” 

142 Ovid, Amores 115.1718. 

143 Fausto ed. 15118, De comoedia libellus, 5a: "tibi pulcherrimos condendi iambos dedisse an- 


sam. 
144 Ciccolella 2008, 149. 
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they were not particularly gifted with a good memory.!4 Moreover, Ovid and 
Terence—especially the latter, who had a prominent educative role in Renais- 
sance Veneto for his moral content—were part of a well-established “canon” of 
Latin authors for intermediate students.!46 The Greek poem written by Andrea 
Trevisan reveals a good mastery of the language and proves that he had an 
advanced knowledge of both Greek and Latin. 

Fausto's pedagogical program, which he expounded in his second oration, 
was largely inspired by Quintilian and Varro. Following Quintilian, Fausto di- 
vided grammatical studies into two parts: “gramatice methodice" or “horistice,’ 
consisting of the theoretical part of grammar, and ‘gramatice exhegetice" or 
"historice, concerning the interpretation of authors and the rules for correct 
speaking and writing (“ratio recte loquendi et scribendi").^" Fausto, given his 
position as a lecturer of Greek, devoted a lengthy discussion on the ratio 
recte loquendi. Adopting Varro's four-part division of grammar, Fausto claimed 
that an effective teacher lecturing in public should excel in the lectio (read- 
ingaloud), enarratio (explanation), emendatio (textual criticism), and iudicium 
(literary judgment).!4? “Reading aloud,” Fausto wrote, “is not something that 
everybody can do.”!*9 According to Fausto, the oral performance involved much 
more than accuracy in expression, punctuation, and accent (“actio oratoria”). 
A fundamental component in the lectio was, for Fausto, the "actio scenica,” a 
theatrical ability to play different roles by changing inflection and tone. The 
exposition of the textual content and the explanation of its obscure passages 
(enarratio) was essential, especially when reading poetry. Fausto urged stu- 
dents to pay particular attention to difficult words and to explain the text 
section by section, repeating content from the beginning if necessary. In the 
enarratio, Fausto advocated a complete knowledge of history and mythology, 
and, for this reason, a teacher with a good memory was preferable. The emen- 
datio encompassed not only textual criticism, but also the correction of the 
language, as "there are several errors embedded in books, either for the inac- 
curacy of printers, for unfavorable circumstances (in the transmission of the 


145 Fausto ed. 1551, Oratio tertia, 55a. 

146 The list of Latin authors suggested for intermediary students comprised, in addition 
to Ovid and Terence, Cicero, Lucan, Seneca, Martial, Juvenal, Sallust, and others. See 
Ciccolella 2008, 69—73. Whilst Terence had been part of the Latin curriculum since the 
medieval period, more lascivious texts, such as Ovid's Amores, were added in the fifteenth 
century; see Black 2001, 247. 

147 Fausto ed. 1551, Oratio secunda, 21a. 

148 Ibid.,22a. 

149 Ibid., 22a: "lectionem non omnis hominis esse?” 
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text) over the years, or for the boldness of some pretentious teacher.’ The 
first three stages—lectio, enarratio, and emendatio—were functional to iudi- 
cium, which Fausto considered as the most important, and consisted of the 
assessment of the aesthetic and literary value of a work. 

For Fausto, the Greek lectureship required a great commitment and effort 
on his part. He compared the magister to the remex, the helmsman of a ship: 


Who could ever deny that the teacher is like the helmsman who is in 
charge of controlling a ship? However, the latter (the helmsman), only 
after he has retracted the steering oar onto the boat, can sleep peace- 
fully and safely. The former (the teacher), indeed, runs from the high- 
est point of the stern up to the bow, sometimes exhorting some sailors 
and reprimanding others; he exerts so much effort that he wears him- 
self out at times; at night, he gazes at the sky and observes the winds and 
the weather; he is so experienced that he can predict dangerous circum- 
stances. So, if the honor is great, also the effort that is required is great.!5! 


In 1520, two years after Fausto was appointed to the Greek lectureship, “some 
men, driven by envy and ill-will,"5? secretly dropped an anonymous accusation 
against him into the Lion's Mouth.!53 The "ridiculum et falsum crimen" consisted 
of several charges: Fausto was accused of leaving the lectureship unattended for 
extended periods, that his lectures were poorly attended and little appreciated, 
and that he was not completely devoted to the Greek lectureship as he also 
attended to other matters.154 

In the same year, Fausto delivered a second oration, in which he rejected 
the accusations and asked the Venetian Senators for a raise in his salary (Oratio 


150 Ibid., 26b: “ut multi errores in libri, vel librariorum incuria, vel temporum iniquitate, vel 
arrogantis alicuius litteratoris temeritate inolescunt." 

151 Ibid., Oratio prima, 15a: "Quis neget in navi praestare, magistrum, esse quam remigem? 
Sed ille brevi temporis spatio remum trahit, deinde dormit ociosus atque securus. Hic vero 
interdiu e summa puppi ad proram usque discurrit, et nautas modo hortatur, modo castigat, 
tanta contentione, ut latera quandoque deficiant. Noctu coelum contemplatur, ventos ac 
tempestates observat. Natura enim comparatum est, ut omnia contrariis aeque pensetur. 
Si igitur summus est honor, summos etiam labores afferat necesset est” The remex is an 
oarsman, but in this context Fausto referred to the helmsman. 

152 Ibid., Oratio secunda, 20a: "Certi homines malignitate ac invidia ducti." 

153 The Lion's Mouth, still visible in the Hall of the Compass in the Doge Palace, was a 
repository that received secret accusations, usually at night, against criminals. 

154 On Fausto’s charges, see Fausto ed. 1551, Oratio secunda, 20a, 23a—b, 27b, and in particular 
31a—36b. 
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qua maius stipendium petitur). First, Fausto admitted that there were occasions 
when he had been unable to lecture, but only because he had fallen ill twice, 
due to his precarious health condition. Secondly, he stated that the other 
matters he had attended to were the private tutoring sessions he carried out 
in his house, which were necessary in order to supplement the meager income 
("stipendii parvitas") he earned from his Greek lectureship. As Fausto himself 
stated, he lived in austere condition in a humble house, always wearing the 
same old robe, both in summer and in winter, with a sister to provide with 
a dowry, no wife and no children, doomed to solitude. “O miseram sortem," 
Fausto claimed.!55 Unfortunately, Fausto never obtained a salary raise, despite 
the fact that his request was not entirely unjustified, as his predecessor Marcus 
Musurus was paid 150 ducats, whereas Fausto only received 100. 

Although Fausto's meager income was not commensurate with the burden 
imposed by the Greek lectureship, during his life he enjoyed an honorable 
reputation, both in Venice and throughout Europe. The Venetian historian 
Marin Sanuto the Younger (1466-1536), who often attended Fausto's lectures 
in Terranova, asserted that Fausto was extremely fluent in Greek.!56 Giovan 
Giacomo Leonardi (1498-1562), ambassador in Venice for the Duke of Urbino, 
recorded in his Principe cavaliero his regret for the premature death of his friend 
Fausto, “a man extremely knowledgeable in Greek and Latin."5? The French 
ambassador in Venice Lazare de Baif, in a letter addressed to King Francis 1 
dated 6 February 1530, wrote that Fausto “was a man very learned, both in Greek 
and in Latin."58 The King of England Henry vir, who wrote a letter to the 
Council of Ten on 2 March 1530, praised Venice as one of the most illustrious 
Italian cities for the many brilliant men excelling in the study of the letters, 
among whom he included Vettor Fausto.!59 The Spanish ambassador in Venice, 
in a letter to Charles v written in 1530, praised Fausto for being *a man of great 
knowledge, both in Latin and in Greek."6? The Italian poet Ludovico Ariosto 
(1474-1533) mentioned Fausto in a line in his 1532 revised edition of the Orlando 
Furioso, “Vettor Fausto rejoices, and so does Tancred, to see me again.”!®! Paolo 


155 Fausto 1551, Oratio secunda, 19b-20b, and 29b—-30a; ASVe, Consiglio di Dieci, Parti Comuni, 
filza 27, document attached to document 257. 

156 Sanuto, XXVI, col. 52. 

157 Ms. Pesaro, Biblioteca Oliveriana, 218, fol. 4": “huomo di gran litteratura greca et latina." 

158 Marchegay 1852, 378: “il est homme bien scavant, tant en grec que en latin." 

159 Pocock 1870, 1: 510. 

160 Simancas, Archivo General, Catalogo xxv1, Papeles de Estado, Venecia, 1308, fols. 21--.”. 

161 Ariosto ed.1532, canto 46, 19 (Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, Rari 0440): “Fa Vittor 
Fausto, fa il Tancredi festa di rivedermi.” 
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Ramusio, indeed, wrote the truth when he claimed that “Fausto was held in 
great honor and prestige, not only by the (Venetian) senators and the entire 
city (of Venice), but also by all the (European) princes and kings.”!62 

Yet, the most sincere homage to Fausto as a teacher of Greek is paid not by 
a foreign ambassador or by a famous humanist, but by one of his students, 
Gerolamo Muzio (1496-1576). In his Letters addressed to his friend Vincenzo 
Fedeli (ca. 1496-ca. 1565), Muzio recalled with nostalgia the period of their 
youth in which they befriended while attending the School of Saint Mark. 
“Together” Muzio wrote to Fedeli “we started studying the letters in ourjuvenile 
years, and together we attended the lectures by Regio, Egnazio, and Fausto."163 


162 Fausto ed. 1551, Dedicatio, 4b-5a: “in summo honore atque auctoritate non solum apud 
patres et universam civitatem, sed apud omnes principes ac reges fuit Faustus." 

163 Muzio ed. 1551, Dedicatio, 2b (Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, D 007D 266): “Che 
noi da giovenile età insieme demmo opera à gli studij delle lettere, insieme fummo uditori 
del Regio, et appresso dell'Egnatio, et del Fausto." 


CHAPTER 11 


Franciscus Bovius Ferrarensis and Joannes 
Sagomalas Naupliensis: Teaching Elementary Greek 
in the Mid-Sixteenth Century 


Erika Nuti 


The year 2008 marked a major caesura in studies on Renaissance Greek gram- 
mars. Until then, the accepted paradigm had it that in Italy humanists learned 
the rudiments of Greek through Manuel Chrysoloras’ Erotemata, Theodore 
Gaza's Introduction,” and Constantine Lascaris’ Epitome (i.e., Summary of the 
Eight Parts of Speech); during the first half of the Cinquecento, new grammars 
written in Latin by Philip Melanchton* and Nicholas Clenard® replaced the 
manuals created by Byzantine émigrés. However, Federica Ciccolella's 2008 edi- 
tion of the so-called Donati Graeci has demonstrated that other less prestigious 
tools for learning Greek circulated widely in the Renaissance. This publica- 
tion paved the way for a new and more complex paradigm. In 2010, Ciccolella 
published yet another study on the many uses of Moschopoulos' traditional 
Byzantine grammar (Erotemata) as an alternative or supplement to the new 
elementary tools created in the Western Renaissance. Lastly, Rollo's 2012 mono- 
graph represented an invaluable contribution to understanding that even the 
most famous Renaissance Greek grammar, Chrysoloras' Erotemata, circulated 


1 On the textual history of Chrysoloras' grammar and a list of its printed editions, see Rollo 
2012. 

2 Editio princeps: Gaza ed. 1495. General information on the structure, circulation, editions, and 
translations of Gaza's manual have been provided by Botley 2010, 14-25. Further details on its 
contents, context, and sources can be found in Nuti 2014, 94-100 and 236-250. 

3 Editio princeps: Lascaris ed. 1476. The first edition in three books was published by Aldo 
Manuzio (Lascaris ed. 1501-1503). On the composition and contents of Lascaris' grammar, 
see Martinez Manzano 1998, 133-159; and Nuti 2014, 100-129 and 250-266. On its fate in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, see Botley 2010, 30-31. 

4 The editio princeps was published by Thomas Anshelm (Melanchton ed. 1518); a second 
edition (Melanchton ed. 1520) was revised by the author. For general information and a 
bibliography on the contents and fate of Melanchton's grammar, see Botley 2010, 45-47. 

5 Editio princeps: Clenard ed. 1530. For a description of the contents and circulation of Cle- 
nard's grammar, see Chauvin and Roersche 1900. On the editions of Clenard's grammar, see 
Bakelants and Hoven 1981. 
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in many different versions, since teachers and students made adaptations to it 
in accordance with their needs. Furthermore, Botley’s 2010 study of fifteenth- 
and early sixteenth-century printed texts used to study Greek, although going 
back to the old paradigm, showed that, at the beginning of the Cinquecento, 
Western teachers of Greek made many attempts to create a good Greek gram- 
mar in Latin to replace those by Gaza and Chrysoloras, which were considered 
too difficult and incomplete, respectively. 

After inquiring about the generative process of the most famous Renais- 
sance Greek grammars and some fifteenth- and sixteenth-century manuscripts 
containing anonymous or unknown elementary Greek manuals, I am con- 
vinced that the history of the tools for teaching Greek in the Renaissance 
consists of hundreds of experiments, through which teachers tried to create 
effective, simple, and, at the same time, exhaustive manuals by adapting and 
elaborating on either the previous Byzantine tradition or the new humanist 
pedagogy, in order to respond to their students’ specific needs. This process pro- 
duced two major consequences. First of all, the famous grammars cited above 
are to be viewed as only some of the many attempts that were made, and the 
success of such attempts was due to the fame of their authors’ teaching, as well 
as their ability to expand on tradition in a new, original, and effective way.® 
Secondly, immediately after their publication, even the new humanist Greek 
grammars were adapted, contaminated, and rewritten in order to create better 
tools for a given context.’ 

Faced with this scenario, some questions arise. Firstly, are there any distin- 
guishing features that, being present in various anonymous manuals, suggest 
which grammars were considered authoritative and effective models? If so, 
could such features be said to have changed in different periods and contexts?® 
Lastly, is it true that, in the Cinquecento, grammar explanations in Greek and 
the question-and-answer format (the so-called “erotematic system”) was per- 
ceived as no longer effective and disappeared, as can be inferred by observing 
the most widely circulating Greek grammars? 


6 See Nuti 2014, 76-130, 135-191, and 235-266. 

7 Inthis perspective, Rollo 2013 provided the first interesting results of his new field of research 
on “la galassia del materiale grammaticale germinato dall'opuscolo crisolorino,’ examin- 
ing some anonymous grammars, which he demonstrated to be strictly dependent upon 
Chrysoloras’ text. Rollo referred to them in terms of expansions, translations or re-elabo- 
rations of Chrysoloras’ grammar. 

8 Nuti 2012, 260-265, has suggested an evolution in the features of the adaptations of Chrys- 
oloras’ elementary grammar from the mid-Quattrocento to the mid-Cinquecento. 
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In order to answer these questions, I will focus on two previously unknown 
manuals, both of which originated in the first half of the Cinquecento in two 
different contexts. Neither text has been published, and each is an adaptation 
of a well-known grammar. However, some similar strategies in these adapta- 
tions shed light on students’ needs and show how the teaching of elementary 
Greek was conceived in the Italian Cinquecento. 


1 Francesco Bovio’s Greek Course in Ms. Modena, Biblioteca Estense 
Universitaria, a. S. 9.15 (= gr. 252) 


Ms. Mut. gr. 252 is a typical Renaissance Greek grammatical manuscript. Its 182 
medium-format folios can be divided into the following blocks: 


A. Fols. 1-104 contain an elementary Greek grammar. Both the Greek text 
and its Latin interlinear translation are written in an extremely clear 
and readable script, with an abundance of red ink for headings, capital 
letters, paragraph titles, and definitions. The text is distributed on an 
irregular number of lines per page, depending on the contents. In the 
margins, the scribe has sometimes added notes (fols. 21 and 521) and 
very few corrections. The original foliation in Greek numerals below their 
equivalent in Latin is still legible in the upper right corner of the recto of 
each folio, but modern librarians have since foliated it in Arabic numerals 
on the bottom left corner.’ 

B. Fols. 105'-109" contain the Lord's Prayer, two prayers to the Virgin, the 
Apostles' Creed, and the beginning of John's Gospel, and are written by 
the same hand as Block A. As in A, the Greek text appears below an 
interlinear Latin translation, and red ink is used for the title and headings. 
Unlike A, however, there is no original numeration, the layout is very 
regular, and the margins are very narrow: this may suggest that, when 
practicing their Greek on these texts, students were not supposed to make 
any annotations. 

C. Fols. 110-145 contain an Expositio in Erotemata Guarini. This section is 
written on 25/26 single-spaced lines in black ink in a small and frequently 
abbreviated but clear Latin script, which underlines remarkable passages 


9 The modern foliation is +1 because librarians numbered the first folio of the manuscript 
containing the alphabet and the table of abbreviations, which was not numbered in the 
original foliation. I follow the modern foliation, written in pencil. 
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and highlights the headings of each paragraph. This hand corresponds to 
that of blocks A and B, as appears from a comparison with the Latin hand 
of the interlinear script and the Greek letters that are also present in C. 
The original numeration, if any, is now absent. 

Fols. 146-180" contain an anthology of sixty-one Aesop's fables with a 
literal Latin translation facing the Greek text.!? It is written in the same 
script as the previous sections, and red ink is used for the fables' titles 
and numbers, which are located in the margins. There is no trace of the 
original foliation. Fables nos. 1 and 15 to 22 (fols. 146" and 155: to 160") 
lack most of their Latin translations. For nos. 15-22, the scribe wrote only 
the incipit and the formula “Haec fabula demonstrat quod,’ leaving blank 
spaces that have never been filled in (see ΡΙ. 11.2). 


The manuscript contains two subscriptions and two notes, which allow us to 


set it within an appropriate context. On the bottom of fol. 104”, which is the last 
page of A, we read the following statement: 


10 


11 


Deo g(ra)tia 
τῷ θεῷ δόξα 


Ferrariae anno Christi 1526 
ἐπὶ τῆς Φεῤῥαρίας ἔτει χριστοῦ α΄ M' xc 


Die vero 18 Junij Franciscus 
ἡμέρα δὲ τη’ ἰουνίου φραγκίσκος 


Bovius scripsit 
6 βοβιος ἔγραψε. 


The anthology corresponds to that transmitted in Ms. Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Lau- 
renziana, Plut. 59.33 dating to the fifteenth century and classified by Chambry (in Aesop 
ed. 1927, 12-13) among the witnesses to the Accursiana recensio, although the fables’ 
order is different and the wording is sometimes divergent. The Latin translation, which is 
extremely literal, is typical school material: probably made by Bovio himself, it was devised 
to enable the reader to understand the Greek text word by word. Ms. Ferrara, Biblioteca 
Comunale Ariostea, I 69, fols. 308—326, autograph of Bovio's Latin poems, contains a short 
excerpt from a copy of the Iliad (9. 406-10. 145) with a word-for-word Latin translation 
facing the Greek text, thus providing another example of Greek readings used in Bovio's 
school. 

Both the Greek text and the Latin interlinear translation are written in red ink. 
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On the right margin of block C's last written folio (145"), next to the final 
line of the text, the scribe wrote: “23 Decembri 1525” using different ink. Again, 
at the end of the Aesopic anthology, there is a double front-page subscription, 
written in red ink in the same style as the one at the end of block A, which 
on fol. 179" reads: “Finis libro Ferrariae Anno M.D.xxv die 26. Julij” while on 
fol. 180" the corresponding text in Greek reads: “Τέλος τῷ βιβλίῳ ἐπὶ τῆς Pep- 
ραρίας ἔτει o φ΄χκε’ ἡμέρα xc ἰουλίου. Finally, on fol. 180", a different hand wrote 
the following note: “Ad usum fratris Johannis Ferrariensis et amicorum.’ There- 
fore, we may assume that Francesco Bovio completed all four blocks of the 
manuscripts in two consecutive years, 1525 and 1526, and that blocks C and D 
correspond to a unit written before blocks A and B. On the last page of block A, 
under the subscription, Bovio filled in the blank space with a list of diphthongs 
and the last two lines of the Lord's Prayer (see Pl. 111), which correspond to 
the last line of fol. 105" and the first of fol. 105". This may indicate that Bovio 
wished to show which quire should follow. Thus, B can be considered an exten- 
sion of block A, containing a typical anthology of first readings for students of 
Greek.!2 

Francesco Bovio is none other than the court poet Francesco Bernardino 
Bovio, who lived in Ferrara between the 1480s and the first half of the sixteenth 
century, teaching elementary Greek and Latin grammar to young noblemen.!3 


12 In Renaissance grammatical manuscripts, the Greek texts of Hail Mary and the Lord's 
Prayer frequently follow the alphabet and the tables of diphthongs and ligatures, which 
appear in the first one or two folios. Rollo 2013, 395 n. 1 claims a high frequency of such 
texts in the copies of Chrysoloras’ Erotemata and mentions some cases in manuscripts 
containing Greek-Latin lexica. Other examples are two autographs of Constantine Las- 
caris’ Epitome (Mss. Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, gr. 2865 and Turin, Biblioteca 
Nazionale Universitaria, C.VI.12) and the copies of Nicolò Perotti's Latin grammar (see 
Perotti ed. 2010, 17-18). Moreover, Hail Mary, the Lord's Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, and 
the beginning of John’s Gospel open the so-called Aldine Appendix, an anthology of short 
and simple readings with a Latin interlinear translation, published for the first time at the 
end of the Aldine edition of Lascaris’ Epitome in 1495 and then reprinted several times at 
the end of both Lascaris’ and Aldo’s grammars by Italian and Northern European printers 
(see Botley 2010, 74). 

13 Ms. Ferr. I. 69, an autograph manuscript of Bovio's Latin poems, contains all the informa- 
tion we have on Bovio’s life. In the poem entitled Elegeia de vita sua (fols. 111-137), dated 
1527 by the author himself, Bovio stated that he married when he was over thirty years old 
(‘lam bona pars nostrae decesserat ergo iuventae, / bis triaque aetatis lustra peracta meae, / 
quom mihi, qui totiens connubia spreta fuerunt, / stulta maritali subdita colla iugo"). Twelve 
years before writing this elegy, he had opened a school of grammar ("Denique stultitia haec 
aliam mox edidit, atque / hinc doceo pueros grammata prima leveis / quique regi potius, 
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Poor yet noble,!4 he had close relations with the most famous scholars and 


men of letters of the early Cinquecento in Ferrara, such as Celio Calcagnini and 


Alessandro Guarini, and celebrated the protagonists and events of the intense 


life at court in Ferrara.!5 


14 


15 


iunctusque sodalibus esse / debueram, hunc pavidus non bene curo gregem. / Annus ab hinc 
bissenus abit, quem ludus apertus / mi fuit, hunc claudit nunc sed acerba lues"). Since the 
elegy is dated 1527 and the school was opened in 1515 (as the author himself wrote in the 
margin next to the words “annus ab hinc bissenus"), he did marry shortly before 1515, for he 
was born around 1484. The date of his marriage is vaguely confirmed by the poem written 
for his first-born daughter's death (fols. 46-47": Margaritae Boviae puellae quarto anno 
defunctae Epicedium per Franciscum patrem) on August 24, 1520, when she was not yet 
four years old (lines 26-27: “nondum quartus erat, lapsis huic mensibus, annus / (quippe 
novem deerant luces) et reddita Terrae est"). In the manuscript, several poems are dated; 
since we do not find any poem dated after 1543, that year can be taken as a terminus post 
quem for Bovio's death. 

According to Ballistrieri (1971), Bovio was born in Ferrara *da famiglia stimata ma povera." 
This information is confirmed by Bovio's statement that he married in order to support 
his family (Ms. Ferr. 1 69, fol. 121: "Id meus haud animus mihi, sed non libera suasit / cura 
domus, patrisque consiliumque mei”). 

Ms. Ferr. 1. 69, fols. 89-90, contains six poems addressed to Celio Calcagnini (1479-1541), a 
teacher of Greek and Latin eloquence at the University of Ferrara as of 1509 (see Marchetti 
et al. 1973). Most of these poems are celebrative. For example, in the first, Celio is defined 
as "disertum, inclitum decus Latinum, et presidium et dulcis decus meum,” while in the 
third he is “magister humanus, facilis, benignus, aequus" One poem contains a request 
for a copy of Calcagnini's poems for the marriage between Alfonso 1 d'Este and Lucrezia 
Borgia (1502), since Bovio's copy lacked some folios. Friendship also characterized the 
relationship between Bovio and Alessandro Guarini the Elder, professor of Greek at the 
Studium of Ferrara from 1505 to 1556 (see Cerroni 2003), to whom Bovio dedicated five 
poems, including one about loaning a book, one on the value of friendship, and one on the 
cure for catarrh. However, the manuscript also contains epitaphs and celebrative poems 
for many figures at court, some of whom belonged to the previous generation, such as 
Nicola Paniciato, probably Bovio's professor of Latin and Greek eloquence (fols. 16 and 
91 including his epitaph) and Luca Ripa (epitaph on fol. 88"). We find poems celebrating 
books written by friends and disciples, such as those by Antonio Musa Brasavola (fols. 193 
and 294), a doctor and physician at the service of Ercole 11 d'Este (see Gliozzi 1972). 
The collection of Bovio's hundreds of epitaphs also includes one for Ludovico Ariosto 
(fol. 263"), which deserves mention: “Hic Lodovicus habet cineres ariosta propago / vates, 
Thuscarum pieridumque decus; / nobilis hunc equidem genuit Ferraria; verum / fama viri 
Phoebi replet utranque domum" Moreover, the manuscript contains poems commemo- 
rating important historical events, such as the famous Ferrarese victory at Ravenna on 
April τι, 1512 (fol. 1227), the return of Duke Alfonso 1 after this victory (fol. 5"), the death 
of Pope Julius 11, a fiery enemy of Ferrara (fols. 5" and 192"), the coronation of Pope Leo x 
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At the time of Alfonso 1 (1505-1530) and Ercole Π (1534-1559), Ferrara hosted 
one of the most flourishing Renaissance courts in Italy, where poets and artists 
found a safe home and protection. A privileged relationship with French cul- 
turelé and a special fondness for epic and myth were the distinguishing features 
of the Ferrarese court. From the very beginning of the revival of Greek in the 
West, Ferrara had been cultivating humanist studies of Latin and Greek. The 
University of Ferrara had employed one or more professors of Greek since 
its opening in 1442, with the appointment of Guarino Veronese.!7 Afterwards, 
the Guarini family permanently held prestigious university appointments from 
the second half of the fifteenth century (Battista Guarino) to the first half 
of the sixteenth (Alessandro Guarini the Elder).!8 Many other famous schol- 
ars also taught Greek in Ferrara occasionally or permanently, starting with 
Theodore Gaza from 1446 to 1449 and subsequently Niccoló Leoniceno from 
1467 to 1524.1? Bovio, however, did not hold any appointment at the university, 
although he was highly esteemed for his competence in Greek composition.?° 


(fol. 193"), the removal of the papal interdict against Ferrara in 1513 (fols. 5" and 108"), the 
sack of Rome in 1527 (fol. 71), the deaths of Cardinal Ippolito Este and Duchess Lucrezia 
Borgia (fol. 6"), and the birth of Anna, the first daughter of Ercole 11 and Renée of France, 
in 1531 (fol. 7"). 

16  Onthistopic, see Balmas 1994. The link with French culture reached its peak at the time of 
Duchess Renée (1510-1576), the daughter of Louis x11 King of France and wife of Ercole 11 
d'Este. She kindled one of the liveliest intellectual and artistic circles in the first half of 
the Cinquecento. On Renée of France, see Belligni 2011. 

17 After tutoring Leonello d'Este, Guarino became a well-paid communal teacher and the 
director of a famous humanist boarding school for young noblemen. See Grendler 1989, 
126-129; and Wilson 1992a, 42-47. 

18  Guarino's methodology of teaching classical languages is described by his son Battista in 
the treatise De ordine docendi et studendi (in Kallendorf 2002, 260—309; a commentary on 
some relevant passages can be found in Ciccolella 2008, 131-132; see also below, n. 76). 
Ms. Ferr. 1 69, fol. go’, contains an epitaph for Battista Guarini: “Hac sub mole tenet cineres 
Baptista Guarinus / Musarum et linguae par utriusque decus. / Huic quadraginta sex annis 
sella paterna / cessit, Alexander filius inde legit. / Quanta viro probitas fuerit doctrinaque 
nullus / non novit, modo qui noverit eloquium.” For a general overview of the teachers at 
the Studium of Ferrara in the Cinquecento and the influence of the Guarini family, see 
Fava 1925, 105-113 and Grendler 2002, 232. On the relationship between the conception 
of studia humanitatis in Guarini's school and the interest in epic and mythology at the 
Ferrarese court, see Tissoni Benvenuti 1994. 

19 On Gaza's teaching in Ferrara, see Monfasani 1994; see also Bianca 1999 and Tissoni 2009 
(with bibliography). On Leoniceno’s life and updated bibliography, see Pellegrini 2013. 

20 According to Baruffaldi 1698, 36, Bovio's Greek writings were his literary forte: "Francisci 
Bovii, Graeca lingua maxime celebris extant apud me varia antiqua manuscripta carmina 
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His physical deformity”! prevented him from complying with any of the mili- 
tary or diplomatic services that helped one to quickly advance to the university 
level. Consequently, Bovio taught grammar to adolescents, preparing them for 
university lectures held by his renowned colleagues,” at a time when Greek 
had already attained a stable position in the new curricula of the studia human- 
itatis because of its significant symbolic power.23 

Ms. Mut. gr. 252, therefore, provides precious insight into the elementary 
teaching of Greek that the adolescents of the ruling class pursued at the height 
of the Renaissance. Indeed, this manuscript consists of a complete elemen- 
tary manual containing both theory and reading exercises, presented in a very 
clear and student-friendly format. The readings are typical of elementary Greek 
classes in the Renaissance, since they are both formative and easy to under- 
stand. Moreover, the presence of Aesop, one of the most widespread readings 
in Renaissance grammar classes, is even less surprising in Ferrara, where Guar- 
ino had already used Aesop’s Fables in his elementary classes.24 Block C, which 


Graeca, & Latina, a quibus eius magis proclive Graecis quam Latinis versibus genius apertis- 
sime patet?” Only few of Bovio's Greek poems are preserved in Ms. Ferr. 169, fols. 247"—249", 
2601, and 349". 

21 Bovio complains about his physical deformities in several of his Latin poems. For example, 
in the Elegy on His Own Life (quoted above, n. 13), Bovio writes: ‘Nemesis nostro divulsum 
corpore mancum / me facit" (lines 17-18). In the 1534 Elegeia de conditione sua (fols. 13"-14"), 
Bovio states: "Inde apoplexiam et quandam nascendo subivi / assiduefactus quam patiorque, 
senex. / Ipse incurvus humi veluti suspensus, eoque / vires, et nervi me male deficiunt. / Hinc 
mihi visus hebes, inferne ruptus et exto / quem male compages corporis ipsa tenet" (lines 5— 
10). 

22 Tiraboschi 1784, 56 mentioned Bovio, Calcagnini, and Leoniceno as the teachers of the 
famous doctor Antonio Musa Brasavola. The first most likely taught him Greek and Latin 
grammar when he was in his teens, the second Greek and Latin eloquence at university, 
and the third Aristotelian physics and medicine. Like Alessandro Guarini, Calcagnini and 
Leoniceno served in the army of the Dukes of Ferrara and performed diplomatic missions 
for them. This service certainly favored their scholarly careers. 

23 On the symbolic power of Greek in the curriculum of the ruling class during the Renais- 
sance, see Grendler 1989, 125. 

24 For a general overview of the use of Aesopic fables in medieval and Renaissance schools, 
see Botley 2010, 79-80. Guarino undoubtedly used Aesop with his students of elementary 
Greek, such as Ermolao Barbaro the Elder, who produced a translation of thirty-three 
fables in 1422 (see Barbaro ed. 2007). Lorenzo Valla's 1438 translation can also be linked 
to Guarino, since it is based on the same Greek manuscript that Ermolao used for his 
translation (see Berrigan 1978 and Berrigan 1988). It is highly probable that Aesop was used 
at the elementary level of Greek in Vittorino da Feltre's school as well; in fact, Ognibene 
da Lonigo's and Gregorio Correr's translations of forty and fifty-three fables, respectively, 
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contains an explanation of Greek grammar in basic Latin, testifies that Bovio's 
daily teaching was elementary and very practical.?5 Furthermore, the fact that it 
claims to be a commentary on Guarino’s Erotemata sets Bovio’s manual within 
the Ferrarese tradition, since in Ferrara, in 1509, the printer Mazzocchi had 
published the short redaction of Chrysoloras’ grammar, the so-called Com- 
pendium, under the title of Guarino’s Erotemata, with Ponticus Virunius’ long 
scholarly commentary; Bovio followed Ponticus’ assumption that Guarino was 
the compiler of the Compendium.*® Lastly, the blanks in the Latin translation 
of the Aesopic fables suggest that Bovio had prepared this copy for a student: 
these empty spaces seem to invite the student to demonstrate his skills by 
completing the teacher's translation (see Pl. 1.2). Therefore, the manual in its 
entirety seems to mirror the features of Greek studies in Ferrara and appears 
to meet the demand for an elementary and, at the same time, complete tool 
for the first stage of Greek learning. For these reasons, the grammar in block A 


are related to that context. Consequently, Aesop represented a well-established author 
among elementary Greek readings in Ferrara and Mantua. 

25 The commentary consists of a word-for-word translation of each sentence of the gram- 
mar, followed by very basic practical notes covering up to the verbal section. Here is a 
short passage from the notes concerning the article (fol. 113"): “ἐν πάσαις in omnibus ταῖς 
κλητικαῖς vocativis πτώσεσιν casibus ἐστὶν est ὦ τὸ ἐπίρρημα o adverbium; nec est articulus 
quia Graeci non habent articulum vocativum sicut et nos; ipsi habent solum quinque casus, 
nominativum, genitivum, dativum, accusativum et vocativum. Notandum est quod omnis 
articulus, incipiens a vocali, scribitur cum dasia ut ὁ hic οἱ hi ἡ haec αἱ hae. Omnis articu- 
lus genitivi dativi tam singularis quam dualis et pluralis scribitur cum περισπωµένη ut τοῦ 
τῷ τοῖν τῶν τοῖς τῆς τῇ ταῖν τῶν ταῖς. Omnis articulus accusativi tam dualis quam pluralis et 
singularis scribitur cum βαρεία; et sic articulus nominativi non incipientis a vocali ut τὸν τὼ 
τοὺς τὴν τὰ τὰς TO τὼ TÀ” 

26 Remarkably, neither the Ferrarese edition ([Guarini] ed. 1509) nor the 1517 Aldine edition 
of the Compendium (Chrysoloras ed. 1517; see below) refer to Guarino in the intitulatio. 
However, both mention him in the general index, speaking of “Erotemata Guarini”; on 
this topic, see Rollo 2012, 146-158, who also states that Guarino’s name is absent from the 
titles in the entire manuscript tradition of Chrysoloras’ Erotemata. Therefore, the title of 
block C of Bovio’s manual, Explanatio in Erotemata Guarini, alludes to the general opinion 
that Guarino was the author of the Compendium, as mentioned by Ponticus Virunius and 
as Bovio himself stated at the very beginning of his commentary: “Auctor aut(em) fuit 
Manuel Chrysoloras, vir o(mni)um ar(ti)um p(er)itissimus, sed maius volumen composuit, 
q(uod) Guarinus Veron(ensis) eius discipulus i(n) hanc brevem forma(m) redegit” The fact 
that Bovio wrote this assertion in Ferrara is further evidence that the Compendium was 
the official textbook in the classes taught by members of the Guarini family. This fact 
propagated the generally accepted assumption that Guarino was its author (see Rollo 2012, 
179-182). 
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reveals the strategies that were adopted for an elementary Greek class in Fer- 
rara during the Renaissance. 

Rollo included Bovio’s grammar among the list of witnesses of the Com- 
pendium that underwent extensive modifications.2” A careful examination 
reveals that Bovio eventually created a new effective text by merging some 
chapters and paragraphs from the Compendium with other material from Las- 
caris grammar? omitting and adding material at his own discretion. In order 
to demonstrate this assumption, it is helpful to divide Bovio's grammar into the 
following sections:?? 


a. introductory notions on the Greek alphabet, diacritics, and definitions of 
the parts of speech (fols. 27-3") 

articles: definition and declensions (fols. 3*—4") 

nouns: morphological definition and declensions (fols. 4*—12") 

numerals (fols. 12-13") 

verbal morphology (fols. 147-81") 

verbal syntax (fols. 827-91") 

paradigms of irregular verbs (fols. 91—93") 


mus mio poco 


pronouns, comparatives, superlatives, and patronymics (fols. 93-97‘) 
verb “to be" (fols. 97‘-98) 
adverbs and conjunctions (fols. 98101") 


_- 


«i. 


k. syntax of prepositions (fols. 101—104"). 


As for the structure, it is immediately clear that Bovio tried to achieve both 
completeness and cohesion, while at the same time remaining at an elemen- 
tary level. Indeed, the Compendium lacks sections f, j, and k, whereas Lascaris 
completed the first book of his Epitome including not only sections j and k, 


27 Rollo 2012, 199-200. 

28 I have compared Bovio's text with the Aldine edition of Lascaris’ complete grammar 
(Lascaris ed. 1501-1503), the 1517 Aldine edition of Chrysoloras' grammar (Chrysoloras 
ed. 1517), and Rollo's 2012 edition of the two redactions of Chrysoloras' grammar: these 
texts and editions were available at Bovio's time. Lascaris' grammar was reprinted five 
times before 1525, three times in Venice (1512 and 1521), once in Florence (1515), and once 
in Ferrara (1510). All these editions coincide in the grammatical text but differ in the 
reading appendices. As for the text of Chrysoloras' grammar, I consulted the only edition 
published before 1526 containing both the long and short redactions, after ascertaining 
that the edition of the Compendium printed in Ferrara contained exactly the same text as 
that of the Aldine editions. 

29  Inthefollowing description, I use the modern foliation (see above, n. 9). 
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but also chapters on adjectives, punctuation, and prosody, and dedicating a 
separate second book to verbal syntax. Such a fact is relevant, for, as we shall 
see, Bovio’s section on verbal syntax is an adaptation of Lascaris’ second book. 
Moreover, Bovio's sections on adverbs, conjunctions, and the syntax of preposi- 
tions come directly from Lascaris’ first book, albeit with some additions to the 
categories of the adverb?? and the elimination of few examples and definitions 
regarding the syntax of prepositions.?! Conversely, Bovio did not insert a chap- 
ter on verbal schematismoi into the Compendium, which constitutes the basis 
of block A, even if a short treatise on verbal schematismoi was present in all 
Renaissance grammars of Greek from the time of Gaza's second book and Las- 
caris' Epitome in the 1460s up to the publication of Clenard's most successful 
elementary course book in 1530. Apparently, Bovio's choice was linked to the 


30 In Renaissance Greek grammars, the chapter on adverbs consists of a list of adverbs 
grouped according to category. Bovio added the following groups to Lascaris' categories, 
placing them between the adverbs expressing comparison (συγκριτικά) and those of inten- 
sification (ἐπιτάσεως). First, the ἐξηγηματικά (i.e., explicative adverbs), which include δήλο- 
νότι, δηλαδή, ἤγουν, οἷον. The next categories, ποσότης ἀορίστου and ποιότης (1.6., adverbs of 
indefinite quantity and quality), include ἀμηγέπως, ὁπωσοῦν, ἀμηγέπη, ὁπωσδήποτε, and 
ὁπωσδηπωτοῦν. There follow: ὑφαιρέσεως (i.e., adverbs indicating omission), with σπανίως, 
ἐλάχιστα, and μόγις; ἐκλογῆς (i.e., expressing selection) with μενοῦγε; δ(ηλω)τικά (1.6., pred- 
icative) with Ἡράκλεις and Ἄπολλον; ἐθνικά (i.e., indicating nationality), with ἑλληνιστί, 
ῥωμαιστί, ἑβραιστί, φρυγιστί, συριστί, and ἀρμενιστί; βιασμοῦ (i.e., expressing difficulties), 
with μόλις and μόγις; διστάσεως (i.e., expressing doubt), with σχεδόν; ὀργανικά (i.e., indi- 
cating body's parts), with ὁδάξ and λάξ; ἀποθετικά (i.e., deponent) and προκαταστικά (i.e., 
introductory), with εἶεν. 

31 Inthe section on the syntax of prepositions, the paragraphs regarding ἐν and εἰς are shorter 
in Bovio. Lascaris’ text reads: ^H ἐν ἀεί δοτικῇ συντάσσεται τὸ ἔν τινι δηλοῦσα, olov ‘ev οἴκῳ’ 
ἐν dyed’. Ἀττικῶς δὲ καὶ γενικῇ κατ’ ἔλλειψιν τῆς δοτικῇς, οἷον ἐν Ἄϊδου) ἀντὶ 'ἐν τῷ τόπῳ 
τοῦ Ἅιδου” παρὰ ποιηταῖς δὲ λέγεται evi καὶ εἰν, τὸ δὲ ἔνι δύναμιν τοῦ ἔστιν ἔχει. Ἡ εἰς, ἥτις 
Ἀττικῶς ἐς λέγεται, αἰτιατικῇ συντάσσεται, οἷον 'εἰς ἐκκλησίαν, “εἰς ἀγοράν. ἀττικῶς δὲ καὶ 
γενικῇ κατ’ ἔλλειψιν τῆς αἰτιατικῆς, otov 'εἰς διδασκάλου’ ἀντὶ 'εἰς τὴν οἰκίαν τοῦ διδασκάλου’ 
χρώμεθα δὲ ταύτῃ ἐπὶ ἀψύχων, olov 'πορεύομαι εἰς ἀγοράν” Bovio's treatment reads: ^H ἐν 
ἀεὶ δοτικῇ συντάσσεται, τὸ ἔν τινι δηλοῦσα, οἷον “ἐν οἴκῳ. παρὰ ποιηταῖς δὲ λέγεται evi, καὶ εἰν, 


Loy. 


τὸ δὲ ἔνι δύναμιν τοῦ ἔστιν ἔχει. Ἡ εἰς, ἥτις ἀττικῶς ἐς λέγεται, αἰτιατικῇ συντάσσεται, οἷον “εἰς 


» 


ἀγρόν, εἰς ἀγοράν” Moreover, when discussing prepositions governing more than one case, 
Bovio removed the introductory paragraph on the governing case, beginning from their 


«c 


meanings with each case: e.g., Lascaris: ^H πρὸς γενικῇ καὶ δοτικῇ καὶ αἰτιατικῇ συντάσσεται. 


c 


γενικῇ ὅτ᾽ ἄν τὴν ἀπὸ προσώπου σημαίνῃ κίνησιν, otov xtA.”; Bovio: ^H πρὸς γενικῇ συντάσσεται 
ὅταν τὴν ἀπὸ προσώπου σημαίνῃ κίνησιν, οἷον κτλ.” Finally, Bovio's chapter on παρά lacks the 
second example with the dative (“παρά σοι διατρίβω”), and Bovio’s chapter on ἀντί does not 


include the example “ἀντὶ πολλῶν. 
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contents of Guarino's commentary, which appears later in Bovio’s manuscript 
(block C) and contains a detailed explanation of the rules dictating the forma- 
tion of verbs. 

As for its contents, several points deserve to be highlighted. First of all, Las- 
caris’ text was used to make up for the Compendium’s excessive conciseness, 
leading Bovio to copy Lascaris’ chapters on articles, numerals, adverbs, and 
conjunctions, which are missing in the Compendium. Moreover, in section a, 
Lascaris’ definition of letter, syllable, word, and speech and subdivision of the 
eight parts of speech into two groups (declinable and indeclinable) follow the 
Compendium’s simplified description of the alphabet and diacritics. Then, in 
section c, Lascaris’ definition of the morphological categories of nouns (gender, 
species, compositional status,?? number, and case) follows Chrysoloras’ ques- 
tion as to how many categories of the noun exist. Again, Lascaris’ examples 
of double-gender nouns integrate those used in the Compendium to show the 
first and fourth parisyllabic declension.83 Also, in Bovio’s grammar, the declen- 
sion of “v60g,” together with Lascaris's note on the fact that nouns ending in -οος 
always contract, follows the contracted declensions, as is the case with Lascaris’ 
text.?^ Finally, after the Compendium's two questions on the definition of the 
verb and its morphological categories, Bovio used Lascaris’ text to provide his 
own grammar with the definitions of each of these morphological categories 
(mood, voice—i.e., diathesis or genre— species, compositional status,3° num- 
ber, person, tense, and conjugation). 


32 The nominal species (εἴδη), which can be primitive (πρωτότυπον) or derived (παράγωγον), 
refer to the possibility of creating new nouns (adjectives are also included, because in 
traditional Greek grammars there was no distinction between nouns and adjectives) by 
associating two or more nouns / adjectives (e.g.: μέγας > μεγαλόψυχος). The three types of 
figures (σχήματα), uncompounded (ἁπλοῦν), compounded (σύνθετον), and derived from 
a compound (παρασύνθετον), refer to the possibility of constructing a noun by adding 
something to its beginning or ending (e.g.: ἵππος > φίλιππος > φιλιππίδης). 

33 Bovio used Lascaris’ definition of gender (γένη), which includes the so-called xotvóv gender 
(“common,” indicating nouns that can be masculine or feminine depending on the gender 
of the referent, like ἄνθρωπος) and the ἐπίκοινον gender (“epicene,’ i.e., applied to nouns 
which have a specific gender regardless of that of the referent, like ἢ χελιδών), along with 
masculine, feminine, and neuter. Consequently, he had to include Lascaris' examples for 
these two particular genders into the first declension, adding “ληστής and into the fourth 
declension, adding “ἄνθρωπος” and “ἀετός.” 

34 Lascaris also gave “ἁπλοῦν” as an example for the contracted nouns of the fourth parisyl- 
labic declension and added the irregular declension of “ναῦς” and “γραῦς” 

35 For the verbs, as for the nouns, the species (εἴδη) and the figures (σχήματα) are correlated 
yet opposite concepts. However, they are exchanged regarding the nouns, since the two 
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However, Bovio did not simply put together chapters and definitions from 
the Compendium and Lascaris’ grammar. On the one hand, he added origi- 
nal sections and paragraphs, while on the other he introduced some relevant 
changes into his reference texts. Regarding the first point, the most significant 
addition was the complete conjugation of the verb λέγω as a second exam- 
ple for the conjugation of the baritone verbs, after presenting the complete 
conjugation of the traditional τύπτω. This addition was consistent with a very 
long and somewhat repetitive section on verbal morphology, which followed 
the trends in Greek grammars of the late Quattrocento. Like Lascaris and the 
printed edition of the Compendium, Bovio provided examples of all the verbal 
forms in all the moods and tenses of the contracted and athematic (-μι) verbs, 
whereas Gaza and the manuscript versions of the Compendium contained only 
the present of “traditional” contracted verbs (ποιέω, βοάω, and χρυσόω) and the 
present and the aorist of “traditional” athematic verbs (τίθημι, ἵστημι, δίδωμι, 
and ζεύγγνυμι) because they behave like barytone verbs in all the other tenses.?6 
The fact that Lascaris and the grammars produced and printed in the late Quat- 
trocento and Cinquecento showed a preference for the complete exemplifica- 
tion of all the tenses?’ seems to mirror an attention to the needs of Western 
students, for whom the formation of contracted and athematic verbs may not 
have been immediately understandable. Therefore, Bovio’s grammar seems to 
be one last and extreme application of the didactic strategies of the new ele- 
mentary grammar in terms of verbal morphology. 


verbal species, primitive and derived, refer to the possibility of deriving a new verbal form 
by enlarging the last part of its stem (e.g., ἄρδω > ἀρδεύω), whereas the three types of figures 
(described above at n. 32) refer to the possibility of constructing a new verbal form by 
adding a preposition to the verb’s stem (e.g., φέρω > ἐπιφέρω > προσεπιφέρω). 

36 Εοτζεύγνυμι, Bovio gave only the present. Lascaris did the same, while the printed editions 
of the Compendium also present the aorist and the future indicative. Conversely, in the 
conjugations of the verbs τύπτω and λέγω, Bovio followed the common strategy of listing 
all the persons in all tenses, including purely “artificial” (non-attested) forms. This practice 
comes from Theodosius’ model and is explained by Robins 1993, 112: “Theodosius and his 
successors were telling their readers ‘If all the morphologically possible forms and their 
variants were to be formed on a single verb root, this is what it would look like’ Pupils 
could then derive and correctly analyze those forms that were in actual use with lexically 
different verb roots.” 

37 For example, Lascaris and Chalcondyles listed the first and sometimes also the second 
person of the singular for each tense of every mood, even for the contracted verbs. Lascaris 
did the same for the athematic verbs as well, whereas Chalcondyles provided only the 
present and the athematic aorist for such verbs. 
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The verbal system, indeed, appears to be Bovio’s main concern, since he tried 
to create a verbal section as complete and yet as easy to follow as possible. In 
addition to extending the section on verbal morphology in the Compendium, 
he also added a section on verbal syntax. This innovation represents Bovio's 
most significant adaptation to his reference texts. As stated above, Bovio's sec- 
tion on verbal syntax comes from Lascaris' second book, but it begins directly 
with the chapters on the six species of the active voice, omitting both the 
introduction and the treatment of the verbs constructed with the accusative, 
the genitive, and the dative. The syntactical species of the verbs represented 
Lascaris' original innovation to the traditional presentation of Greek verbal 
syntax, since they consist of a classification of verbs based on the interaction 
between the five voices (active, passive, neuter, middle, and deponent) and 
the cases they take.38 This part of Lascaris’ second book gave Bovio the oppor- 
tunity to complete his manual with an essential syntactical lexicon of Greek 
verbs. However, in accordance with his search for brevity and exhaustiveness, 
Bovio firstly reduced the number of verbal forms listed by Lascaris,3° then omit- 


38 On the structure, contents, and sources of Lascaris' second book on verbal syntax, see 
Nuti 2014, 254-258 and Nuti 2017. In the second part of the book on verbal syntax, 
Lascaris divided the active and the deponent verbs into the following six species: verbs 
constructed with the accusative, the dative, the genitive, two accusatives, accusative 
and dative, and accusative and genitive. The passive verbs are symmetrically divided 
into six species, which contain the same verbs as the corresponding active forms. The 
neuter verbs are also divided into six species, combining the case they govern with 
their meaning: verbs expressing existence (ὑπαρκτικά: e.g., τυγχάνω); absolutely neuter 
verbs (αὐτοουδετέρα [sic]: e.g., ζῶ); neuter verbs followed by the accusative (μεταβατικά: 
e.g., ἀναβαίνω); verbs indicating procuring and followed by the dative (περιποιητικά: e.g., 
δουλεύω); verbs indicating possession, followed by the genitive (κτητικά: e.g., χρῇζω); and 
verbs that are morphologically active but semantically passive (παθητικά: e.g., πάσχω). 

39 Fortheactive verbs, Bovio omitted several of Lascaris' forms. In the first class, he left out all 
the verbs after “βάλλω” (διαβάλλω, βάπτω, βαπτίζω, κρίνω and their compounds, βαστάζω, 
βασανίζω, ἀγείρω, ἄγχω, and ἀκοντίζω). In the second class, the last four verbs (χρηματίζω, 
τιμωρῶ, ἀμύνω, and προσκρούω) are omitted. In the fourth class, he left out all the verbs 
after “ἀφαιρέω” (ἐνδύω, περιδύω, ἐκδύω, ἀποδύω; μυέω; εἰσπράττω; ἀπαιτῶ), which Lascaris 
presented in short sentences. In the fifth class, “ἐπιστέλλω” is missing; in the sixth, Bovio 
listed only the first half of Lascaris’ examples. In the first species of the passive verbs, 


»« 


Bovio omitted “κρίνομαι” “βαστάζομαι” and “ἀνίωμαι” He also omitted “ἐπιβουλεύομαι” of 
the second species, “ζημιοῦμαι” “κλέπτομαι” “ἀφαιροῦμαι” and the last forms of the fourth; 
finally, he left out only three forms of the sixth (ἀξιοῦμαι, γυμνοῦμαι and ἐλαττοῦμαι). As for 
the neuters, he reduced the examples for each class to one or two: “εἰμί” and “ὑπάρχω” for 
the first class, “ζῶ” for the second; “ἀναβαίνω” and “καταβαίνω” for the third; “δουλεύω” for 


A» 


the fourth; “χρῇζω” and “ἀπολαύω” for the fifth; and “πάσχω” and “ἀλγῶ” for the sixth. For 
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ted the notes on syntax, maintaining only the main definitions.4° Finally, he 
added the complete paradigm for each verbal form listed. As a result, Bovio 
created a very useful and complete tool for the study of verbs. Indeed, this sec- 
tion of Bovio's manual provides paradigms, basic syntactical information, and 
meanings of a good number of verbs.*! Its effectiveness is achieved by adding 


the deponent verbs, Bovio only mentioned a part of the thirty forms listed by Lascaris: six 
for the first class (αἰτιῶμαι, ἀρνοῦμαι, λυμαίνομαι, μιμοῦμαι, αἰνίττομαι, and μαντεύομαι), plus 
two other verbs (ἰάομαι and ἀγαίνομαι) after “αἰτιῶμαι”; only “μάχομαι” and “εὔχομαι” for the 
second class; “ἐφίεμαι; “μεθίεμαι, and 'γλίχομαι” for the third; “πράττομαι” and “ἐργάζομαι” 
for the fourth; “δωροῦμαι” and “χαρίζομαι” for the fifth; and the compounds of “αἱρέομαι” for 
the sixth. For the impersonal verbs, Bovio reduced Lascaris’ examples to those containing 
“δεῖ” 

40 Bovio omitted Lascaris’ final notes on the special constructions of each syntactical class. 
For example, at the end of the second class of the active verbs, Lascaris recalled that the 
verbs belonging to this class can be followed by an instrumental dative or genitive: “ἰστέον 
ὅτι καὶ τούτοις τίθεται δοτικὴ ὀργανικῶς, οἷον 'βοηθῶ σοι ὅπλοις; καὶ γενικὴ ἐλλειπτικῶς, ὡς 
εἴρηται, 'βοηθῶ σοι τῆς ἀρετῆς; 'πολεμῶ σοι τῆς κακίας; 'φθονῶ σοι τῆς εὐτυχίας; ἀντὶ ἕνεκα.” 
Moreover, in his general explanation on the syntactical construction of all the active, 
passive, and middle verbs, Bovio left out all detailed statements. For example, Bovio 
omitted the last rule of Lascaris’ introduction to passive verbs, since it probably seemed 
like a repetition of what had been just stated: “ἡ πλαγία πάσχει, οὕτως ἐν τοῖς παθητικοῖς δρᾷ 


res 


μετὰ προθέσεως καὶ συμβαίνει ἀντεστραμμένως τοῖς ἄκροις: ‘ó διδάσκαλος φιλεῖ τὸν μαθητήν» ‘6 
μαθητὴς φιλεῖται ὑπὸ τοῦ διδασκάλου, καὶ 'διδάσκεται πρὸς αὐτοῦ, καὶ 'ὠφελεῖται παρ’ αὐτοῦ.” 
Furthermore, Bovio did not provide any of Lascaris’ accounts on further constructions of 
the verbs listed, the different meanings of verbs in relation to different constructions or 
the various meanings of the synonyms. For example, at the very beginning of the first 
class of the active verbs, Lascaris and Bovio mentioned the verbs indicating love, but 
Lascaris added several notes to the list: e.g., “(φιλῶ) συντάσσεται δὲ καὶ ἀπαρεμφάτῳ, ὅτε 


«c 


τὸ εἴωθε σηµαίνει, οἷον 'φιλεῖ ἀναγιγνώσκειν; ἀντὶ εἴωθε” (trans.: “το love’ is also followed by 
the infinitive when it indicates habits, such as ‘he loves reading’ instead of ‘he is used to 
reading’”) or “φιλῶ μὲν παρόντα, ποθῶ δὲ ἀπόντα” (trans.: “I love something present, I long 
for something absent”) or “τὸ δὲ ἀγαπῶ πλέον τοῦ φιλεῖν σημαίνει” (trans: “the verb agapo 
means a stronger feeling than philein”). 

41 For the active verbs, Bovio usually provided the same paradigms as Lascaris’ text in the 
Aldine edition (Lascaris ed. 1501-1503), with the following exceptions: the addition of the 
future to the verbs κρατῶ, κατηγορῶ, φροντίζω (third class of the active verbs), and the sixth 
class; and the addition of the aorist and the future to the paradigm of γράφω (fourth class 
of the active verbs). More systematically, for all the passive, neuter, and deponent verbs 
listed, Bovio provided paradigms consisting of present, perfect, future and sometimes 
also aorist, whereas Lascaris sometimes omitted them, especially when he used a verb 
in an example or when the verb listed was a compound or the derivative of a previously 
analyzed verb. 
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paradigms and interlinear Latin translation to a selection of the verbal entries 
presented in Lascaris’ verbal syntax. 

The overall picture emerging from the analysis of Bovio's grammar seems 
to be an essential yet exhaustive elementary grammar that sought a difficult 
balance between a search for cohesion and respect for authoritative sources. 
A respect for tradition explains the position of the last three sections. Pro- 
nouns, comparatives, superlatives, patronymics, and the verb “to be” conclude 
the Compendium, whereas in Lascaris’ grammar the chapters on adverbs, con- 
junctions, and syntax of the preposition follow those on pronouns, compara- 
tives, superlatives, patronymics, and the verb “to be.” Their position suggests 
that Lascaris also regarded them as appendices to the contents of the model 
of the Greek grammar for Westerners, i.e., Chrysoloras’ grammar. Moreover, 
Bovio's personal search for a rigorous and coherent organization of contents 
justifies the position of the irregular paradigms at the end of the verbal sec- 
tion. Nevertheless, Bovio was unable to free himself from the yoke of his mod- 
els. The apparently irrational position of the verb “to be,” located between the 
patronymics and the adverbs, can be easily understood considering that, in 
most copies of the Compendium, adverbs and conjunctions are missing and 
the verb “to be” appears as the last chapter of the grammar. 

Thus, Bovio’s aim to create a rigorous and complete text is evident from the 
presence of paragraphs on the syllable, the article, the eight parts of speech,4? 
Lascaris’ explanation of the morphological categories of nouns and verbs, the 
section on verbal syntax, and the chapters on adverbs, conjunctions, and syntax 
of the preposition. Nevertheless, Bovio sought an elementary and practical 
grammar, as is clearly demonstrated by the elimination of all the notes and 
the definitions that were perceived as useless for reading comprehension and 
elementary writing,43 as well as by the stress on lexicon,** paradigms, and the 
syntax of prepositions and the most common verbs. 


42 Insectiona, fol. 3, Bovio listed the traditional definitions of each part of speech, whereas 
in other Renaissance grammars these definitions, if present, were at the beginning of the 
corresponding chapters. 

43 Forinstance, Bovio integrated Lascaris’ chapter on the syllable into the text but eliminated 
Lascaris’ definitions and examples for long, short, and two-headed syllables. Chrysoloras 
had already eliminated these definitions coming from Moschopoulos’ grammar (see Cic- 
colella 2009, 403-404; and Nuti 2014, 81), but Lascaris, who intended to create a manual as 
complete as he could, recuperated them (see Nuti 2014, 105-106). 

44 In addition to providing an extensive list of verbs in his adaptation of Lascaris’ second 
book and of the list of irregular paradigms in the Compendium, he also included a full list 
of adverbs and conjunctions. 
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The defective structure and the omission of the declensions of some irreg- 
ular nouns show that Bovio's grammar was not perfect. However, his attempt 
suggests that this Ferrarese teacher of Greek grammar in the first decades of the 
Cinquecento considered the many extant new grammars for Westerners still 
inadequate for the elementary stage because they were either overly reductive 
in terms of topics, definitions, and vocabulary, like the basic Compendium and 
Gaza’s first book, or too rich in scarcely useful information, like Lascaris’ Epit- 
ome. Bovio chose to work on the Compendium and Lascaris’ first and second 
book. Was this preference due merely to the fact that Bovio found himself in 
the same environment in which Guarino had lived and taught? Or, conversely, 
since he disregarded Gaza’s text even though Gaza had taught in Ferrara, do the 
contents, features, and sources of Bovio’s grammar represent an answer to the 
demands of sixteenth-century Italian students of elementary Greek? 


2 John Sagomalas’ Greek Course in Ms. Turin, Biblioteca Nazionale 
Universitaria, B.IV.40 


Ms. Taur. B.Iv.40 contains a course book of Greek that was created sometime 
before March 1540 by a Greek, John Sagomalas or Zygomalas,*5 to teach the 
rudiments of the language to young noblemen of Venice. Two dedicatory let- 
ters help to contextualize its composition and goals.^9 Sagomalas was born in 
Nauplion in 1498 and attended Aristoboulos Apostolis’ school there^? before 
studying at the University of Padua. Many years later, we have evidence that 
he was quite a renowned professor of grammar and rhetoric initially in his 
native town (before 1555) and then in Constantinople.^? He compiled the Greek 


45 “Sagomalas” is the spelling used in the Turin manuscript and in a Greek epigram he 
addressed to the Venetian Council of Ten in ca. 1540 to attain the official position of 
rhetorician of the Greek church (see Legrand 1889, 9-10). In all other documentation 
referring to him, the spelling is “Zygomalas.” 

46 Presently, the two dedicatory letters are only partially legible because the fire that dam- 
aged the Greek collection of the Turin Royal University Library in 1904 destroyed the 
margins of this manuscript (see Sebastiani 2003, 148-153, and Giaccaria 2007, 429-433; 
on the history of the Turin Greek collection, see Gulmini 1989, 13-17, and Elia 2014, 1-5). 
Legrand 1889, 112-117, edited the two letters thanks to a transcription by M. Joseph Miiller, 
Professor of Greek Literature at the Royal University of Turin from 1867 to 1895. 

47 Forabibliography on Aristoboulos Apostolis, see RGK 1/A n° 27, 11/A n? 38, 111/A n? 46 and 
Speranzi's essay in this volume. Fresh enquiries on Apostolis' scholarly activity appear in 
Speranzi 2006a, 2006b, and 2013. 

48 On Sagomalas’ biography, see Legrand 1889. Much information comes from Martin Cru- 
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course preserved in the Turin manuscript in Venice, while still in his youth, 
to comply with Joannes Forestus Brixianus’ request for a Greek grammar for 
beginners, as Sagomalas himself stated in his dedicatory letter.49 According to 
a letter dated March 1, 1540, which precedes Sagomalas’ dedicatory letter in 
the Turin manuscript, Forestus, who had been Sagomalas’ host and instructor 
of Latin in Venice for three years,5° offered Sagomalas’ grammar to his patron 
and pupil, Federico Badoer.* In the letter, Forestus asked Badoer to take care 
of the publication of the grammar because it was “fruitful and useful for ado- 
lescents, who are very desirous for Greek and long to progress and excel in that 
knowledge very quickly.’>? Badoer was the young descendant of one of the most 


sius’ letters to Sagomalas and from Stephen Gerlach’s diary. Crusius, a famous professor 
at Tübingen, contacted Sagomalas to find Greek manuscripts, while Gerlach used him 
as a guide when he arrived at Constantinople as chaplain to the imperial ambassador 
David Ugnad between 1573 and 1578. Crusius respected Sagomalas’ scholarly competence, 
which he held in high esteem, whereas Gerlach depicted Sagomalas as a plagiarist. In 
any case, these contacts suggest that Sagomalas’ teaching in Venice earned him some 
international reputation. Sagomalas’ prestige among the Venetian nobles may have also 
persuaded Metrophanes, the learned Metropolitan of Caesarea, to choose him as his sec- 
retary during his mission to Venice and Rome in 1546/7 (see Tsirpanlis 2002, 132-136). 

49  Sagomalas' letter is addressed to "Joannes Forestus, very learned man and educated in 
both languages" (“τῷ ἐν ἑκατέρᾳ γλώττῃ πεπαιδευμένῳ καὶ λογιοτάτῳ Ἰωάννῃ τῷ Φωρέστῳ»). 
This letter is the only document we have on Forestus Brixianus. In the middle of the letter, 
Sagomalas clearly stated: “(I was) driven by you, the dearest and most honorable fellow, 
to think of a summary of grammar which will be useful for beginners” (“αὐτὸς προτραπεὶς 
ὑπὸ σοῦ τοῦ πάντων μοι τιμιωτάτου καὶ φιλτάτου συντέκνου ἐπιτομήν τινα γραμματικῆς τοῖς 
εἰσαγωγι(κοῖς) συνοίσουσαν νέοις ἐπινοῆσαι”). A reproduction of the first page of the letter 
appears in Nuti 2014, Pl. 22. 

50 In the dedicatory letter to Forestus, Sagomalas states: “Hosting me, a foreigner, for three 
years, [...] you fed me with Latin teaching” (“τοῦτο μὲν τρίτον ἔτος τουτὶ ξένον ὄντα pe ξενίσας 
[...] μαθήμασί µε λατινικοῖς ἐκθρέψας”). 

51 In the dedicatory letter, Forestus likens his relationship with Badoer to that between 
a “miles strenuus” and a “ducem clarissimum,’ a “cliens optimus” and a ‘patronum opti- 
mum,” as well as a "servus fidelissimus" and a “dominum clementissimum;" asserting his 
undoubted “observantia, "fides, and "benevolentia" towards his own "decus" and ‘praesid- 
ium." Moreover, Forestus compares his relationship with Badoer to that between Aristotle 
and Alexander of Macedon, clearly stating that he was Badoer's private instructor (“te 
litteris et moribus optimis praeditus instituendum ab ineunte aetate susceperim ..."). A repro- 
duction of the first page of this letter appears in Nuti 2014, Pl. 21. 

52 "Ut fructuosum et adolescentium utilissimum mihi visum est, sic tu in luce dignissimum 
arbitraberis et in gratiam adulescentium [...] imprimedum curabis, et demum patrocinio tuo 
non indignum existimabis." 
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ancient and powerful patrician families in Venice. Badoer, patron of artists and 
men of letters since his youth in Domenico Venier’s private house, sponsored 
the Venetian Academy of Fame, the cultural heart of Venice and the natural 
offshoot of the Aldine Academy, with an encyclopedic project of publications 
in collaboration with Paolo Manuzio’s press.53 

Badoer never complied with Forestus’ request, which must have been just 
one of many that his circle received every day.54 Nevertheless, from the con- 
tents of the letters and the Turin manuscript, we can infer that this course of 
elementary Greek was written by a well-educated native speaker, who taught 
Greek grammar privately to young Venetian noblemen between 1530 and 1540 
under the protection of a Western colleague, who also worked as a private tutor 
to the nobility. Moreover, it would seem that Sagomalas’ colleagues and con- 
temporaries considered his teaching effective?5 in a context in which there 
must have been ample supply of private instructors of Greek, since many well- 
educated Greeks had immigrated to Venice. At that time, Venice was the most 
vibrant economic center of the Mediterranean and boasted the most important 
market of Greek books.56 

Although damaged by fire, Sagomalas' autograph is preserved in its entirety. 
The Greek and Latin tables of contents (fols. 1-2)?” suggest a subdivision of the 
manual into the following sections:98 


A. fols. 11-21: questions and answers summarizing the morphology of the 
eight parts of speech; 
B. fols. 21-34*: nominal declensions and an appendix on numerals; 


53 For Federico Badoer's biography, see Stella 1963. On Badoer's young literary circle and 
on his subsequent enterprise with the Venetian Academy (alias Academy of Fame), see 
Bolzoni 1981. 

54 We may suppose that Badoer's circle influenced the choice of printers as early as the 
15305, before the foundation of the Academy of Fame, at which point the link between 
the literary circle and the printing house was well defined. On the role of patronage on 
the part of the nobility and their cultural circles in the choice of Renaissance printers, see 
Richardson 1999, 100-102. 

55 Seeabove, ns. 48 and 49. 

56 On private tutors in Venice, see Grendler 1989, 51-54. On the role played by Greek immi- 
gration in establishing Venice as the leading center of the sixteenth-century book market, 
see, e.g., Irigoin 1977, 399. 

57 Edition in Legrand 1889, 112. 

58 The foliation is modern, written at the bottom of the recto of each folio. This has replaced 
the original foliation, which was destroyed in the fire (see above, n. 46). 
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C. fols. 34” l. 6-87: verbal conjugations; 


= 


fols. 88'-122": lexicon of verbal syntax; 
E. fols. 1231150": anthology of epigrams and passages from Demosthenes’ 
orations. 


Like Bovio, Sagomalas completed the course with an anthology of readings that 
were formative for both the soul and the mind;?? he was also very attentive 
to verbs, considering verbal syntax to be a necessary component of an ele- 
mentary course. Moreover, the title ("Collection of verbal synonyms with their 
construction throughout all the species and illustration of how they form the 
imperfect and the other tenses"),9? which refers to paradigms, lexicon, and syn- 
tax of verbs, hints at a verbal section that is very similar to Bovio's. However, 
Sagomalas differs from Bovio in the structure of the morphological grammar: 
he separated an initial general part containing the definitions of the eight parts 
of speech and their morphological categories from a second part dealing with 
nominal and verbal inflection. This indicates a return to the structure of Byzan- 
tine manuals, like Moschopoulos' Erotemata, and opposes the well-established 
practice of Western Renaissance grammars, which, since Chrysoloras' time, had 
presented the morphological categories together with the paradigms of nomi- 
nal and verbal inflection. Nevertheless, Sagomalas' arrangement is effective as 
well, since it reaches two goals. On the one hand, it facilitates rapid consulta- 
tion, thanks to the clearly marked subdivisions of the section; on the other, it 
offers a smoother passage from verbal morphology to verbal syntax, thus creat- 
ing a unit on verbs subdivided into two sections. On this last point, the strate- 
gies adopted by Sagomalas and Bovio converge, since both teachers created a 


59  Sagomalas’ brief Greek introduction to the anthology (fols. 1247125) opens with an exhor- 
tation to exercise and work hard in order to become learned and wise men (“[... ]®omee 
φησὶν ὁ μέγας βασί(λειος), καὶ χωρὶς πόνων οὐδὲν κατορθοῦται χρη(μάτων. [cf. e.g. Michael 
Cerularius ed. 1930, 210, 1-12] διὰ) δὲ τοῦτο ἀληθὲς πονεῖτε καὶ ὑ(μνεῖτε) ... καὶ φιλεῖτε τὴν 
μελέτην, καὶ τῇ ἀναγι(γν)ώσει προσκείσθε, ἵνα σοφώτατοι (γεγ)όνησθε”). The subsequent part 
of the introduction merely develops this concept. 

60 Inthe Greek table of contents, we read: “Zuvaywyi ῥημάτων συνωνύμων μετὰ τῆς αὐτῶν συν- 
τάξεως διὰ πασῶν τῶν εἰδῶ(ν) καὶ ὅπως ποιοῦσι τόν TE παρατακτικὸν καὶ τοὺς λοιποὺς χρόνους” 
The Latin version states: "Collectio verborum sy(nonymorum cum) eorum constructione per 
omnes (regulas) etiam cum flexione suorum tem(porum)" (the text quoted in brackets is no 
longer readable but can be reconstructed from Legrand's edition). Similarly, in the ded- 
icatory letter, when Sagomalas presents the contents, he describes verbal syntax in the 
following terms: "The synonyms of the verbs and how they are constructed, according to 
their species" (“tà ὁμώνυμα τῶν ῥημάτων καὶ ὅπως συντάσσονται κατ’ εἶδος”). 
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large section on the verb divided into two parts. Moreover, both considered the 
treatise on the verbal schematismoi to be superfluous in an elementary course 
of Greek. 

As for its contents, first of all, the anthology (section £)® clearly indicates 
Sagomalas' ability to perceive the tastes of the Venetian scholarly circles in the 
first decades of the sixteenth century. Hence, as Bovio’s choice of an Aesopic 
anthology perfectly mirrored current tastes in Ferrara, Sagomalas' choice of a 
selection of more than ninety epigrams from Planudes' anthology is exactly 
what was to be expected in a course of Greek compiled by a former student of 
Padua in the 1530s to train young Venetians to read Greek and attend univer- 
sity lectures.9? Nor is it any surprise that we find a brief anthology of passages 
from Demosthenes' most widely-read orations in the Renaissance. Demos- 
thenes' works were published in Venice by Manuzio in 1504 and were taught 
by the editors Ermolao Barbaro and Scipione Forteguerri in Venice and Padua. 
Although Demosthenes was generally considered to be rather difficult read- 
ing, European professors of Greek commonly read his Olynthiacs, Philippics, 
and On the Crown.® The presence of short passages in an anthology of elemen- 
tary readings shows the author's confidence in the efficacy of his course. At the 
same time, the passages of the anthology contain exhortations to use private 
and public money carefully and to be attentive to alliances against barbarians. 
These topics must have sounded familiar to young Venetians, all the more so 
as they were taught by a Greek whose native town was about to be captured by 
the Turks. 

Therefore, the anthology section of Sagomalas' grammar suggests that the 
entire manual was conceived as a preparatory course for relatively mature 
young students in a well-defined context, i.e., the private tutoring of Greek 
for Venetian noblemen in the Cinquecento. At that time, a knowledge of basic 
Greek and an education in the studia humanitatis, which also included courses 
in Greek literature at university level, were common for members of the ruling 
class in Venice, who were eager to be part of the European cultural elite. 

Just as it was no surprise that Bovio, given his close proximity to the very 
epicenter of the Guarinian tradition, should choose the Compendium as the 


61 Nuti 2014, 335-338 provides a detailed list of the texts in Sagomalas' anthology. 

62  Musuruslectured on the Greek Anthology at the University of Padua while he was prepar- 
ing the 1503 Aldine edition. Lazzaro Bonamico and Girolamo Aleandro, who were his 
pupils and later professors at the university, arranged their professor's notes, probably for 
their own lectures (see Pontani 2002a). The Aldine edition of the Planudean Anthology 
was republished in 1521. 

63 See Botley 2010, 94-95. 
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basis for his elementary grammar course in Ferrara, so, too, should it be no 
surprise that Sagomalas, a Byzantine Greek, looked to Moschopoulos’ Erote- 
mata, the most popular grammar in late Byzantium and still much in use in 
the post-Byzantine Cretan-Venetian world and in the West during the fifteenth 
century.®+ Even more interesting, however, is the fact that, in the first sec- 
tion, Sagomalas replaced Moschopoulos’ chapter on the definition of syllables, 
adverbs, and conjunctions with a modified version of Lascaris’ text on the same 
topics. Lascaris’ Epitome was an important reference for the second and third 
sections as well. There, Sagomalas added Lascaris’ examples of the “common” 
(κοινόν) and “epicene” (ἐπίκοινον) genders to those for the masculine, feminine, 
and neuter of the fourth declension.® Moreover, at the end of the section on 
nouns, he inserted Lascaris’ appendix to the nominal declension, consisting 
of examples of contracted and irregular nouns such as “νοῦς; “ἁπλοῦς, “ἡδύς” 
“γραῦς; and “vats,” and a paragraph on numerals. Finally, Sagomalas used Las- 
caris’ text to present the six conjugations of the barytone verbs, and he provided 
examples of contracted and athematic verbs in all their tenses, just as Lascaris 
had done. 

It would seem that Sagomalas had three main guidelines at heart for his 
choice of sources: to reproduce the features of class lectures through the ques- 
tion-and-answer format; to be as prescriptive and essential as possible; and to 
provide explanations by way of examples. While the first feature is an obvious 
consequence of his choice of Moschopoulos’ Erotemata, we may observe that 
the search for a moderate erotematic text also characterized the second and 
third sections of the manual. Three questions on the genders and endings of the 
nouns belonging to each declension serve as an introduction to the examples 
that follow.96 Moreover, Sagomalas combined questions from Chalcondyles' 
grammar and text from Lascaris’ grammar to explain the morphological fea- 
tures of each verbal conjugation (i.e., endings in the present, future, and perfect 
tenses). Also, in the first section, when Moschopoulos’ text is replaced with 
chapters from the grammars of Lascaris and Chrysoloras, these passages are 
introduced by questions or short exhortations. 


64 On the use of Moschopoulos for more than a century after the writing of new grammars 
for Westerners, see Ciccolella 2010, 587—597; and Nuti 2014, 135-185. 

65 Like Bovio, in addition to “λόγος, “ὁδός” and “ξύλον” for the masculine, feminine, and 
neuter genders, Sagomalas quoted “ἄνθρωπος” and “ἀετός” for the common and epicene 
genders. 

66 “How many genders does it have? How many endings? How does it form the genitive and 
the other cases?" (“πόσα γένη ἔχει; πόσας καταλήξεις; πῶς ποιεῖ τὴν γενικὴν καὶ τὰς λοιπὰς 
πτώσεις τῶν ἑνικῶν;"). 
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According to the second guideline, in the first section, Sagomalas made 
strategic cuts to Moschopoulos’ questions and answers on the definitions and 
etymologies of grammatical terms, prosody, the definitions of diacritics, and 
the morphological features of articles, pronouns, and verbs. Consequently, by 
maintaining Moschopoulos' traditional ordering of the chapters?" but reduc- 
ing their contents, Sagomalas’ grammar achieved the same goal as Bovio's— 
albeit through a different path—being an essential guide to Greek morphol- 
ogy. Finally, Sagomalas’ adherence to the third guideline is complementary 
to the second one. Even as early on as the first section, but especially in the 
two “appendices” on nominal declensions and verbal conjugations, Sagomalas’ 
focus was on examples. So, for instance, in the first section he chose to insert 
an original erotematic paragraph. Here, Sagomalas introduces Chrysoloras' text 
concerning the main rules on Greek accents with questions showing the erro- 
neous choices: 


Is it possible to say τοῦ ἄνθρωπου with the acute accents on the antepae- 
nultima? Not at all, because a word cannot have the accent on the ante- 
paenultima when the last syllable is long. Is it possible to say πᾶντα, with 
the circumflex on xa? Not at all, because the acute is used on a syllable 
which is long by position, not the circumflex. [...] Not at all, because a 
long syllable before another long syllable always takes the acute, not the 
circumflex. Is it possible to say μούσα, with the acute on pov? Not at all, 
because every syllable that is long by nature uses the circumflex if it is 
before a short syllable at the end of a word and if it has the accent.88 


67 Moschopoulos’ grammar follows the traditional order established by Dionysius Thrax in 
presenting the eight parts of speech, with the article following the noun, verb, and partici- 
ple, and the participle constituting a separate chapter. Conversely, humanist grammars 
present the article before the noun and omit the chapter on the participle. Lists of par- 
ticiples, however, are provided at the end of the active and passive voices of each verbal 
conjugation. 

68 (Fols. 15716") “ἄρ᾽ ἔξεστι λέγειν ‘tod ἄνθρωπου, ὄντος τοῦ τόνου ἐπὶ τῆς προπαραληγούσας; 
οὐδαμῶς, ὅτι μακρᾶς οὔσης ἐπὶ τέλ(ους) οὐ δύναται προπαραξυνθῆναι λέξις. dp’ ἔξεστι λέγειν 
'πᾶντα; οὔσης ἐπὶ τοῦ ‘Ta’ περισπωμένης; οὐδαμῶς, ὅτι ἐπά(νω) θέσει μακρᾶς περισπωμένη οὐ 
τίθεται, ὀξεία δὲ ἀεὶ. [...]; οὐδαμῶς, ὅτι μακρὰ (πρὸ) μακρᾶς οὐ περισπᾶται, ὀξείαν δὲ (Ey) et ἀεὶ. 
(ἀρ) ἔξεστι λέγειν “ἡ μούσα, οὔσης ἐπὶ τοῦ ‘pov’ (τῆς) ὀξείας; οὐδαμῶς, ὅτι πᾶσα φύσει μακρὰ 
πρὸ βραχείας ληκτικῆς ἐν ἑνὶ μέρει λόγου οὖσα, καὶ ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτῆς ἔχουσαι τὸν τόνον, περισπᾶται.” 
The bold text corresponds to the long redactions of Chrysoloras’ Erotemata, on which 
see Rollo 2012, 252. 7-12. Passages missing in the manuscript have been inserted in angle 
brackets whenever reconstruction of the original text has been possible thanks to the 
comparison with Chrysoloras’ text. 
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In the first section, the chapters on adverbs and conjunctions are very lex- 
ically oriented because the formula “tell” introduces the lists of each group.5? 
Moreover, in the second section, Sagomalas gives the complete declensions of 
“μέλι” “μάκαρ, πᾶν’ "Apo," and “ἅρπαξ in addition to the three exam- 
ples, each per gender, of the fifth declensions, and the declensions of “νοῦς, 
“ἀπλόης “ἀπλόον” “ἡδύς; “ὀξύς, “βότρυς, “ναῦς” and “γραῦς” as an appendix 
to the entire second section. Thus, Sagomalas only partially followed Lascaris, 
ναῦς” and “γραῦς” 
at the end of the entire section on the nominal declension, inserted a long 
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who, in addition to using the paradigms of “νόος, “ἁπλόος, 


list of nouns at the end of the paragraph on the fifth imparisyllabic declen- 
sion, in order to exemplify all the possible combinations of the endings of their 
nominatives and genitives."? Lastly, in the third section, Sagomalas, like Bovio, 
provided examples of all tenses for contracted and athematic verbs, but he fur- 
ther expanded the number of examples by adding a short appendix with the 
conjugations of the verbs εἰμί, εἶμι, and οἶδα, whose forms can be easily con- 
fused. 

The lexicon of verbal syntax is the most surprising section. Like Bovio, Sago- 
malas rearranged the second part of Lascaris' second book on verbal syntax: he 
eliminated Lascaris' first introductory sections devoted to general definitions 
and the semantic groups of verbs constructed with the accusative, the genitive, 
and the dative, and limited his treatment to the syntactical species of verbs. 
Both Sagomalas and Bovio included only the introductory explanations about 
the functioning of the species, discarding most of the final notes, and inserting 
the paradigms and the translation of each verbal form listed.?! However, the 
distinguishing feature of Sagomalas' text is its breadth and independence from 
Lascaris’ model. This appears especially in the chapters on the six species of 
the active verbs, in which Sagomalas lists almost all of Lascaris' entries adding 
synonyms and antonyms of most of them. These synonyms are alphabetically 
listed after each of Lascaris' main entries and create small semantic groups, 
which are highlighted by a crescent sign on the margins. In order to apply 
this pattern, Sagomalas sometimes altered the order of forms with respect to 


69 For example: “λέγε τὰ χρόνου δηλοτικά: νῦν, τότε, αὖθις, τόφρα, ὄφρα, τέως, ἕως, πηνίκα, ἡνίκα, 
dup, ἔπειτα, μετέπειτα, σήμερον, αὔριον, χθές, ὅ καὶ ἐχθές λέγεται, ἤδη, πάλαι, del.” 

70 Except for Chalcondyles’ grammar, none of the most popular Renaissance Greek gram- 
mars followed Lascaris’ model in this regard. 

71 Sagomalas reported the full paradigm for each form, including the imperfect, perfect, 
aorist, and future, whereas Bovio generally listed only the future and, often alternatively, 
the perfect or aorist. A reproduction of fol. 89" of Sagomalas' verbal syntax can be found 
in Nuti 2014, Pl. 23. 
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Lascaris’ original version; this repositioning caused some verbs to be mis- 
placed.?? At the same time, Sagomalas conspicuously reduced Lascaris’ chap- 
ters on the passive verbs, preserving only the general introduction on their 
function and presenting a brief explanation for their division into six species. 
He chose not to repeat the list of forms presented for the active voice in the pas- 
sive: such a list would have been superfluous, since he had already instructed 
his reader on the formation of the passive voice in the section on verbal mor- 
phology. Finally, he applied the same strategy observed for the active verbs to 
the neuter and deponent verbs. In that case, Sagomalas followed Lascaris' text 
much more closely, eliminating some entries but introducing fewer misplaced 
forms and additions.” 

Therefore, Sagomalas put together a new tool that could be very effective 
because of the interaction between its well-pondered structure and its con- 
tents, which united grammar, lexicon, and syntax. Moreover, we can observe 
that the verbal forms were grouped based on their meaning, and that the forms 
belonging to each semantic group were listed alphabetically. Hence, it would 
seem that Sagomalas’ verbal lexicon was meant more to be learned by heart 
than to be a reference tool. 


3 Concluding Remarks 


This brief account of Bovio’s and Sagomalas’ elementary manuals of Greek 
shows that, during the first half of the sixteenth century, two teachers with 
different backgrounds and operating in different environments used similar 
strategies and common sources to compile effective courses of Greek for their 
beginner students. Both courses have survived only in autograph copies. Bovio's 
manuscript was probably conceived for use by one of his students. There- 
fore, in spite of various deletions and additions in the margins, it possesses a 
very accurate layout facilitating reading and studying. Conversely, Sagomalas’ 


nu 


72 For example, Sagomalas moved “κομίζω” “φέρω and “ἄγω; which Lascaris listed at the 
end of the fifth species, into the first class to create a group of verbs meaning “to drive, to 
carry” under the rubric “βαστάζω.” 

73. Thisis the case with “γράφω; which was moved from the third species (verbs constructed 
with the genitive) to the second (verbs constructed with the dative), because it is men- 
tioned along with a group of verbs meaning “to accuse" (ἐγκαλέω, αἰτιάομαι, κατηγορέω, 
and κρίνω). At any rate, Sagomalas makes it clear that “γράφω” has a different construc- 
tion, adding: “sed cum genitivo iungitur" 

74 Fora detailed analysis of Sagomalas’ verbal syntax, see Nuti 2014, 320-330. 
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manuscript seems more like a draft, as it was quickly compiled to be presented 
to Badoer. In sponsoring its publication, Badoer would have provided prestige 
and vital support to its author in a moment of hardship, when his homeland 
was about to be captured by the Turks and his future was uncertain. Further- 
more, Bovio was a poor but esteemed Western teacher of grammar in a private 
school, well-acquainted with one of the finest Italian courts of the Renaissance, 
whereas Sagomalas was a Greek in search of fortune in one of the wealth- 
iest and most lively towns in Europe. Nevertheless, both chose Constantine 
Lascaris’ grammar to render their teaching effective and adopted an erotem- 
atic presentation of the contents. Moreover, both omitted a section on verbal 
schematismoi but insisted on verbal morphology and syntax, providing exam- 
ples of all the conjugations of contracted and athematic verbs and adapting 
Lascaris’ second book to meet their needs. Their grammars sought a balance 
between simplification of prescriptive notions and completeness of subject 
matter, and both stressed lexicon and examples, as evidenced by their lists of 
adverbs and conjunctions. 

In more general terms, an analysis of Bovio's and Sagomalas’ manuals offers 
new pieces of evidence on the characterizing features of manuals of Greek used 
during the Renaissance. Each Renaissance Greek grammar appears as an adap- 
tation of well-known subsidia to meet the needs of new audiences. Moreover, 
in the first decades of the Cinquecento, there was a general demand for com- 
plete yet easily-accessible and practical manuals of Greek. Since, apparently, 
the grammars printed in the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries were unable 
to satisfy this demand, there was still room for attempts on the part of teachers 
to create personal textbooks for their own classes. 

At that time, the contents of elementary Greek courses were being standard- 
ized all around Europe, with a specific focus on prescriptive morphology and 
attention to the vocabulary in use. However, if we compare Bovio’s and Sago- 
malas’ manuals with those of their contemporary Clenard, we find that the 
sources of each manual varied according to their specific cultural and regional 
context. In Italy, the erotematic method was still used in sixteenth-century 
pedagogy, and Moschopoulos’ Erotemata was still a reference text in Venetian 
schools of the 1530s. Moreover, Lascaris’ second book on verbal syntax seems 
to have circulated extensively. Its success was probably due to its treatment 
of Greek syntax using fifteenth-century Latin manuals of verbal syntax, such 
as those found in Guarino’s Regulae Grammaticales and Perotti’s Rudimenta 
grammatices." By inserting Lascaris’ verbal syntax into elementary grammars, 


75 On the Latin sources of the second part of Lascaris’ verbal syntax and on the relation 
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teachers of Greek created subsidia for their courses that mirrored the structure 
of a course of elementary Latin grammar. Therefore, the fact that Sagomalas’ 
manual reflects Guarino’s methodology of teaching Greek demonstrates that 
Guarino’s influence was not restricted to the Ferrarese environment, as Bovio's 
manual would suggest.”6 

The two manuals examined in this paper demonstrate that Battista Guarini’s 
suggestions on how to teach the classical languages were strictly followed in the 
daily practice. Nevertheless, in order to teach some topics, and particularly the 
basics of verbal syntax, teachers had to mix chapters from different sources. 
They looked at both Byzantine grammar and the latest humanist works, in 
which the Byzantine pedagogical tradition merged with the needs of Western 
pupils and the models provided by Latin grammars. Further enquires on the 
contents of other as yet overlooked Renaissance manuscripts of Greek gram- 
mars will probably confirm this last point. 


between Lascaris’ text and the Latin verbal syntax as arranged by Guarino and Perotti, see 
Nuti 2017. 

76 In his De ordine docendi et studendi (see above, n. 18), Battista Guarini describes the 
methodology for teaching Latin and Greek inherited from his father, Guarino, who had 
been Chrysoloras’ pupil, recommending that students should practice oral and written 
repetition of Latin nominal declension and verbal paradigms (Kallendorf 2002, 270. 9 and 
272. 13). They should first study the theory of the parts of speech in the short manual 
compiled by his father (ibid., 268. 8 for Latin and 280. 18 for Greek), then the syntax of 
the six species of the active, neuter, and deponent verbs with just a few notes on the 
functioning of the passive voice (ibid., 270. 10-273. 12), and finally prosody by reading the 
poets. With regard to the study of Greek, Battista emphasizes the relevance of the principal 
parts of verbs, which should be repeated continuously, in order to perfect one’s knowledge 
of both verbal morphology and lexicon (ibid., 282. 18. 1-5). Lastly, he suggests that students 
should create personal lexica by writing down relevant words while reading the authors 
(ibid., 296. 32). 
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Plates 





PLATE 11.1 Ms. Modena, Biblioteca Estense Universitaria, a. S. 9. 15 (= gr. 252), fol. 104” 
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PLATE 11.2 Ms. Modena, Biblioteca Estense Universitaria a. S. 9. 15 (= gr. 252), fol 1557 


CHAPTER 12 


Greek in Venetian Crete: Grammars and 
Schoolbooks from the Library of Francesco Barocci* 


Federica Ciccolella 


Although it is generally acknowledged that, during the Renaissance, Crete 
played an important role as a center of Greek culture and manuscript produc- 
tion, so far there has been no consistent effort to determine the importance 
of Cretan culture for the history of Greek education in early modern times, 
in spite of the lively pedagogical activity witnessed by the school manuscripts 
produced and circulating on the island.? This paper attempts to assess the role 
of Crete within the general context of the teaching and learning of Greek dur- 
ing the Renaissance by considering some grammatical manuscripts from the 
library of the Cretan-Venetian patrician Francesco Barocci, presently held at 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford. These manuscripts are related to the activity of 
a group of scholars and teachers of Greek who operated in Crete between the 
fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries. 


1 Background: Education and Culture in Venetian Crete 


The Most Serene Republic of Venice acquired Crete in 1211, after the capture 
of Constantinople by the armies of the Fourth Crusade (1204), and lost it to 
the Ottoman Turks in 1669, after twenty-five years of war. Continuous riots and 
uprisings troubled the first two centuries of Venetian rule. The reasons were 
political, cultural, and especially religious: since Orthodoxy was most of all a 


This paper is based on an examination of some of the grammatical manuscripts of the 
Barocci fund in the Bodleian Library in Oxford, which I carried out in 2012, thanks to a 
Faculty Fellowship awarded by Texas A&M University’s Melbern G. Glasscock Center of the 
Humanities. I am also grateful to David Speranzi for very useful discussion during my visit to 
the Bodleian Library in October 2009. 

1 See, e.g., Botley 2010, 1: "Crete under Venetian rule produced a number of prolific scribes but 

a rather smaller number of teachers of the language.” 

2 For example, the so-called Greek Donati (Latinate Greek grammars) may be considered some 
of the “pedagogical experiments" produced in Crete: see Ciccolella 2008, 229—260. 
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marker of national identity, the local Greek population unconditionally refused 
to accept the Latin Church and submit to it. Consequently, Crete’s ties with 
Byzantium and its culture became extremely strong. The Venetians managed 
to establish control over the island only after the 1460s.? 

In the fourteenth century, after a long cultural stagnation, the immigration of 
many scholars from Constantinople and other major centers of the Byzantine 
Empire threatened by the Turks made Crete a prominent center of Byzantine 
culture. This migration increased after the fall of Constantinople (1453). At 
the same time, Venetian officials who settled on the island with their families 
brought their culture with them.* Although Western and Eastern Christians 
remained separated, Latin-Italian culture and customs slowly penetrated the 
urban centers, while the Venetian ruling class gradually adopted the local 
language. This process paved the way toward an extraordinary flourishing of 
culture during the last two centuries of Venetian rule.5 

We are fairly well informed about the identity and activities of the most 
important scholars who were born or settled in Crete during the Renaissance, 
as well as the literary and artistic products of Cretan culture during the Vene- 
tokratia.® Conversely, little is still known about the education imparted on the 
island. Literary sources rarely mention schools and teachers, while the archival 
documents directly related to education do not provide a complete picture of 
the educational system or account for the changes that certainly occurred in 
Cretan schooling during the long Venetian rule.” Nevertheless, both literary and 
documental sources show that in Crete, as in Byzantium, the Church played an 


3 Among the many studies on the Venetian conquest and rule of Crete, see Xanthoudidis 1939; 
Borsari 1963; Thiriet 1975, 95—101, 113—114, 251—256, al.; Maltezou 1988 and 1991; Detorakis 1994, 
143-257; Gallina 1989; Arbel 1996, 956-958 and 974-976; and the essays included in Ortalli 
1998, 9-281, Maltezou 1993, and Maltezou et al. 2010. 

4 OnVenetian colonial administration, see Arbel 2013, 144-164 (on Crete, in particular, 184 and 
194-197). 

5 See Geanakoplos 1976, 200-212 and 256-259. As observed by Tsougarakis (2012, 26—34), 
whereas earlier scholarship has emphasized the lack of integration between the two ethnic 
groups, more recent studies (e.g, McKee 2000; Georgopoulou 2001; and Page 2008) have 
offered a different evaluation by focusing on the instances of “positive contacts" between the 
two ethnicities (34). 

6 See,e.g., Embirikos 1960; Manoussakas 1965 and 1998; Holton 1991; Spadaro 1994; and Bancroft- 
Marcus 2013, vii-xiii. 

7 Among the studies on documents pertaining to Cretan education, see Pertusi 1961-1962, 371- 
380; Markaki in Maltezou 1993, 375-383 and 405-433; Detorakis 1996; McKee 2000, 116-120; 
and Markouris 2009. 
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essential role in education; only in the sixteenth century did the Venetian 
government institute a public teaching position at the capital, Candia (now 
Heraklion). In the fifteenth century, two Catholic schools were active in the 
city. One was located at the monastery of St. Francis? where, for example, 
Peter of Candia (ca. 1340-1410), who became the antipope Alexander v in 
1409, received his basic education.!? The other school was founded in 1462 
at the initiative of Cardinal Bessarion, and was under the control of Greek 
Uniates.! In the second half of the sixteenth century, an Orthodox school was 
established in the Monastery of St. Catherine in Candia, an offspring of the 
famous monastery on Mount Sinai.!2 Other schools were active in the other two 
major cities of the island, Rethymnon and Chania, as well as in the countryside. 
Private instructors were also available: most of them were monks or members 
of the clergy, who tutored children from rich families or established their own 
schools in the cities. Signatures on contracts and other documents demonstrate 


8 According to Panagiotakis (2009, 5), the Venetians preferred “to spend the money on 
military schemes and fortifications" rather than on education because “an uncontrolled 
dissemination of education that could forge a strong Greek Orthodox intelligentsia" could 
endanger their interests. A printing press was never established on the island, presumably 
for the same reason. 

9 This monastery, probably built in the mid-thirteenth century, was located at the southeast 
corner of Candia, on one extremity of a street intersecting the ruga magistra (the other 
extremity being occupied by the Dominican Monastery of St. Peter the Martyr). See 
Georgopoulou 2001, 133-135; and Tsougarakis 2012, 111120. 

10 After leaving Crete, Peter of Candia (Petros Philargis) continued his education in Padua, 
Norwich, Oxford, and Paris. In 1384, he moved to Pavia, where he became professor of 
theology and established relationships with the Visconti court in Milan. After becoming 
archbishop of Piacenza (1386), Vicenza (1388), Novara (1389), and Milan (1392), Peter of 
Candia was elected pope in 1409. On Peter of Candia’s life, work, and thought, see Petrucci 
1960, Schabel 2003, and the bibliography quoted therein. On Philargis' contribution to 
Milanese humanism, see Thorn-Wickert 2006, 56-57. 

11 Holton ("The Cretan Renaissance,” in Holton 1991, 7) maintains that the school’s “rigid 
Catholic orientation meantthat Orthodox parents would have been reluctant to send their 
children there." 

12 This monastery, located outside of the city walls, was an important place of worship 
for Greeks and pilgrimage for Latins and, thus, became *a unique locus of interaction 
between the Greek and Latin communities at Candia" (Georgopoulou 2001, 176). The 
painter Dominikos Theotokopoulos (“El Greco"), the theologian Maximos Margounios, 
and the patriarchs Meletios Pigas and Cyril Loukaris attended the school of this mon- 
astery, which probably imparted elementary education. After the Turkish conquest, the 
monastery was converted into a mosque. See Geanakoplos 1966, 142; Georgopoulou 2001, 
177; and Panagiotakis 2009, 9. 
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that reading and writing were fairly widespread even among the lowest strata 
of the population.!? 

The Byzantine system of elementary education continued well into the 
Venetokratia. Contracts concerning the hiring of teachers show that Cretan 
pupils learned to read the Greek Psalter, the Octoechos, and other books of the 
Byzantine liturgy: as in the West, elementary education was not separated from 
religious practice (in particular the practice of chanting).'^ At the same time, 
the teaching of Latin and Italian, imparted in schools and/or by the friars of 
the Franciscan and Dominican convents, met the interests and goals of the 
Venetian ruling class, which essentially consisted of the practice of law and 
commerce.!5 

At the end of the fourteenth century, on the one hand, the presence of a 
group of Greek Latinophrones on the island stimulated interest in the Latin 
language and culture, while the Turkish conquest of Constantinople (1453) and 
the disappointment of all expectations of recovering the city forced Cretans to 
resign themselves to Venetian rule. On the other hand, the contacts with the 
local population and the influence exerted by the Greek revival that was flour- 
ishing in Renaissance Italy prompted the Venetian elite to learn Greek. Several 
Italian humanists followed in the footsteps of Leontius Pilatus, who spent some 
time in Crete before moving to Florence, and went to the island to learn or per- 
fect their Greek.!6 Between the second half of the fifteenth and the first half of 
the sixteenth centuries, a large number of scholars and copyists lived in Crete 


13 See Panagiotakis 2009, 2-4. 

14 See, in particular, Markouris 2009. 

15 As De Gregorio has pointed out (1993, 107 and 146-149), the Latin script used in Cretan 
manuscripts, even for Latin literary works, is a cancelleresca minuscule, a “chancery script,’ 
heavily influenced by the scripts used in notarial documents and sometimes similar to 
the mercantesca, which was generally used for texts in the vernacular. The Candiote poet 
Leonardos Dellaportas (ante 1346—1419/20) learned “Frankish” (“τὰ φράγκικα; i.e., Italian 
or Latin or both) and Greek (“tà ῥωμαίικα”) in school (see Manoussakas 1965, 9-1, and 
Panagiotakis 1988, 168). The poet Stephanos Sachlikis (ca. 1331/2-1391) probably attended a 
Latin school at Candia (see van Gemert1980, 40-41). Also, the theologian Joseph Bryennios 
(ca. 1350-ante 1438), who spent part of his life in Crete, certainly knew Latin, as he was able 
to congratulate Demetrius Cydones on the accuracy of his translations of Thomas Aquinas 
(see Turner 1969, 424). 

16 For example, the humanist Rinuccio Aretino (ca. 1395-post 1450) was a pupil of John 
Symeonachis, protopapas of Candia (on which see Mercati 1946 and Stefec 2012a, 39). 
Also, the Florentine Camaldolese Petrus Candidus (Pietro da Portico) learned Greek in 
Crete between 1491 and 1496: see Speranzi's essay in this volume. On Pilatus’ sojourn in 
Crete, which probably dated from 1347/8 to 1358/9, see Pertusi 1964. 
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and often travelled to Italy." Many of them contributed significantly to the dis- 
semination of Greek culture in the West as teachers, printers, and editors of 
texts. Students returning from Italy and the rest of Europe, Venetian officials, 
and visiting scholars increased the level of intellectual and cultural activity in 
sixteenth-century Crete. 

While Greek was the language of everyday life and high culture, a knowledge 
of Latin and Italian was indispensable for business, public administration, and 
the Catholic Church, or for pursuing studies in Italian universities.!8 From the 
mid-sixteenth century, however, with the absorption of the Venetian ruling 
class into the local population, Orthodoxy prevailed, Latin lost its importance, 
and Greek became the only language of state administration. Patricians of 
Venetian origin and even members of the Latin clergy who called themselves 
Greeks and knew neither Latin nor Italian were all but rare;!9 literary works in 
vernacular Greek expressed the new Cretan identity.”° 

The evidence offered by written documents reinforces and enlarges this 
picture. In addition to all the most important works of ancient Greek and 
Byzantine literatures circulating on the island, Latin theological works and 
Greek philosophical and patristic texts in Latin translation were available in 
the libraries of Catholic monasteries.?! Until the fifteenth century, the Greek 
and Latin scripts in notarial documents, graffiti, inscripitions, etc. were usually 
executed by different hands. Bilingual manuscripts, containing both religious 
and secular works, began to appear in the early fourteenth century; instances of 
the same hand writing both the Latin and the Greek parts are rare in the earliest 


17 + Onfifteenth-century Cretan copyists—particularly Michael Apostolis and his circle—and 
their manuscripts, see Speranzi (above); Wittek 1953, 290—297; and the recent studies by 
Stefec (2010, 2012a, 2012c, and 2012d). 

18 See, e.g., Plumidis 1971 and Fedalto 2001, 428-439. 

19  Onthemany aspects of the interchange between Greeks and Latins in Crete, see Tsouga- 
rakis 1995 and Georgopoulou 2001, 258-262. Indeed, Venice never imposed its language 
on its dominions (see Dursteler 2014, 37). By adopting a policy of tolerance, the Venetian 
government in all probability intended to win over the local population at a time when 
the Turks were seriously threatening the Venetian territories in the East. On the decline 
of the Catholic Church in Crete during the sixteenth century, see Panagiotakis 2009, 6— 
7. 

20 The first Cretan literary work in vernacular Greek to be printed, the Apokopos of Bergadis, 
was published in Venice in 1509 by Nicholas Calliergis, son of the Cretan scholar and 
printer Zacharias Calliergis. See van Gemert in Holton 1991, 62-65 (“The Literary Anteced- 
ents”); Layton 1994, 179; and Manoussakas 1998, 447-448. 

21 See, e.g., Hoffmann 1942. 
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manuscripts but multiply over the course of time and eventually become the 
rule.22 


2 Francesco Barocci's Library and the Manuscripts of Andreas Donos 


The Byzantine pedagogical tradition, the meeting of Greek and Western cul- 
tures, and the Hellenization of the elite of Venetian origin constitute the back- 
ground for the group of manuscripts considered in this paper. Most of the 
manuscripts of the Barocci fund in the Bodleian Library come from the library 
of the humanist and mathematician Francesco Barocci or Barozzi (1537-1604). 
Born to an aristocratic Venetian family in Candia or Rethymnon, Francesco 
Barocci received his first education in Crete, studied in Padua, and spent the 
rest of his life between Crete and Venice.7? One of his teachers in Crete may 
have been Andreas Donos.24 After Donos’ death, Francesco Barocci or another 
member of his family perhaps inherited or purchased Donos' papers, which 
were incorporated into the family's library. Jacopo Barocci, Francesco's nephew 
and a mathematician (1562-ca. 1615), added other manuscripts to the library 
and compiled a first catalogue, which was published posthumously in Venice 
in 1617.75 In 1628, the bookseller Henry Featherstone carried the library to 
England. One year later, William Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke and chan- 
cellor at the University of Oxford, purchased the library and donated it to 
the Bodleian Library.26 In this way, unlike many other Renaissance collec- 


22 See De Gregorio's extensive analysis (1993 and 2002, 55-62). 

23 Barocci, “a key figure in the revival of Greek mathematics" (Grendler 2002, 417), was the 
author of several mathematical works. He lectured at the university of Padua certainly in 
1559-1560 and probably later, as well. Barocci was tried twice by the Inquisition because of 
his interest in occult sciences; this may be the reason very little documentation survives 
on the three academies he founded in Crete. In addition to Rose's extensive study (1977), 
see Spiazzi 1964; Bancroft-Marcus 1982-1983, 50-60; Carugo 1984, 153-164; and Holton 1991, 
7-8. 

24 Intheintroductionto his edition of Proclus commentary on Euclid's Elements, published 
in Padua in 1560, Franceso Barocci mentioned Andreas Donos as his teacher (praeceptor) 
and the most distinguished Hellenist “among all the Greeks of his age” (omnium aetatis 
suae Graecorum). According to Vassis (2008, 104 and n. 18), Barocci’s use of “aetatis suae” 
instead of “aetatis nostrae” suggests that Donos was no longer alive in 1560. It is also 
possible that Donos taught Greek not only to Francesco but also to other members of the 
Barocci family. 

25 Barocci1617. 

26 566 Bolton 1910, 241-242; and Madan and Craster 1922, 3-9. 
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tions of Greek manuscripts, Barocci’s library remained almost in its complete 
form. 

Barocci's library was no different from other book collections of the Renais- 
sance: in addition to theological, literary, and scientific works by classical Greek 
and Byzantine authors, the library included a number of grammars at all 
levels. In several of the Barocci manuscripts containing grammars and liter- 
ary texts for school use, we can recognize the hand traditionally identified 
with that of Andreas Donos. Although Donos’ manuscripts also are preserved 
elsewhere,?? the group of Barocci manuscripts related to him represents a 
unique case of a homogeneous library of a teacher of Greek handed down to 
us. 

Little is known about Andreas Donos. The mention of “Georgios Vergikios" 
(Vergetios) in a note in Ms. Barocci 19, fol. 98", attributed to Donos in Coxe's 
catalogue, has been taken as a proof of his connection with Crete.?8 According 
to a document written on the verso of a letter bound in Ms. Barocci 216, Donos 
may have held an administrative office at “the Great Church" (i.e., the church 
of St. Sophia in Constantinople) from at least after 1543.29 Also, apparently he 


27 A complete census of Donos’ manuscript has never been done. Partial lists are offered 
by Vogel-Gardthausen 433-434; Patrinelis 1958-1959, 80-82; Canart 1963, 61; and RGK I/A, 
32-34, and 2/A, 33. 

28 See Turyn 1957, 210 n. 200. The note, which Coxe (1853 [henceforth: Coxe], 28) quoted 
in full as “manu forsan Andreae Doni scripta” concerns the word “συνουσιασμός, which 
Donos found “εἰς τὸν θεσαυρὸν τοῦ κυρίου Γεωργίου τοῦ Βεργηκίου” and in other texts. 
George Vergikios or Vergetios from Rethymnon, a member of a Cretan family of copyists, 
commissioned to Michael Lygizos a commentary on Thucydides, according to Lygizos’ 
note on p. 37 of Ms. Dublin, Trinity College, 210 = C.1.10 (text on pp. 37-58, 61-70); see 
PLP s.v. Βερχίκιος Γεώργιος, 2658, 2. 61; Smyly 1933, 178; Wiesner 1976; and ΕΟΚ 1/A, 152. On 
Lygizos, see ΚΟΚ 1/A, 151-153. Most probably, Vergetios can be identified with the Γεώργιος 
Βεργίτζης who, in 1498, performed in Venice a writing examination at the trial of Andreas 
Servos of Modon, together with Marcus Musurus and John Gregoropoulos; on this trial, 
see Mavroidi-Ploumidi 1971, esp. 174-176; and Cataldi Palau 2004, 312-316. Vergetios sold 
Ms. Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Pal. gr. 9o (described in Stevenson 1885, 
43-44) and two more books to the Venetian patrician Giovanni Bembo for five "chrysina"; 
see Stevenson 1885, 44; Gertz 1981, 68; and Schreiner 1997, 152-153. My sincere thanks go 
to David Speranzi for very useful information. 

29 The letter constitutes fol. 67" of the manuscript, which consists of several books bound 
together; see Coxe's description, 377; and De Gregorio 2000, 362 n. 41. Fol. 67, which is 
larger than the other folios (mm 332x222), was probably taken from an archive and bent 
in order to adapt its size to the volume. It contains, on the recto, a letter of Gregory, 
priest and prefect of the Monastery of St. Nicholas of Mount Sinai, to the governor of 
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spent some time in Sicily, where he had contacts with the Byzantine émigré 
and teacher Constantine Lascaris.?? In any case, since Donos' only certain dates 
are between 1500 and 1515, he probably lived between the second half of the 
fifteenth and the first half of the sixteenth centuries.?! The Joannes Donos who, 
according to Jacopo Barocci's catalogue, copied Ms. 11232 was possibly related 
to him. 


Crete. The date of the letter is September 6, 1543. On the verso, a different hand copied 


«t, 


the rule for a monastic community, entitled: “Ὁρισμὸς τοῦ παναγιωτ(άτου) ἡμῶν δεσπότου 
καὶ οἰκουμενικοῦ π(ατ)ριάρχου καὶ τοῦ ἑξάρχου αὐτοῦ καὶ ἀνδρείου δώνου εὐφόρου (sic) καὶ 
ἐπιτρόπου τῆς μεγ(ά)λ(η)ς ἐκκλησίας. We cannot be sure, however, that the Andreas Donos 
mentioned in the letter is the same as the teacher and copyist (see Turyn 1957, 210 n. 200; 
and Vassis 2008, 106). The terms “ἔ[υ]φορος” and “ἐπίτροπος”, which originally implied two 
types of monastic trusteeship (for churchmen and laymen, respectively), began to be 
confused in the eleventh century: see Chitwood 2013, 61. 

30 On Constantine Lascaris’ sojourn in Messina (ca. 1466-1501), see Martínez Manzano 1994, 
20-25. On the relationship between Lascaris and Donos, see Martinez Manzano 1998, 
73; and Vassis 2008, 106-107 and n. 29. In Ms. Barocci 57, fols. 3-6", Donos copied the 
treatise Περὶ τῶν ὑπογεγραμμένων φωνηέντων, which Lascaris composed in Messina in 1470 
(see Martinez Manzano 1994, 233—234). At the end of the text (fol. 6"), a subscriptio reads: 
“ἐν Μεσσήνῃ τῆς Συκελίας ἔτει otuoe' (=1495),” from which it has been generally inferred that 
Donos copied this text in Sicily while Constantine Lascaris was on the island. However, 
the watermarks of these folios coincide with those of the manuscripts certainly copied 
by Donos in Crete and datable to the first half of the sixteenth century: Donos may have 
simply reproduced the subscriptio of his original. On the other hand, in Ms. Barocci 6, 
fol. 29", the example “ὁ Κωνσταντίνος παιδεύει τοὺς μαθητὰς τὴν Ypappatuov, written by 
Donos, may refer to Constantine Lascaris’ teaching. 

31 The dates are inferred from the mention of natural phenomena in manuscripts entirely 
or partially copied by Donos. Two earthquakes are mentioned in Ms. Barocci 47 (fols. 35" 
and 70": March 2 and May 15, 1500: see Vassis 2008, 101). Lunar eclipses are indicated in the 
same manuscript (fol. 135": November 6, 1500) as well as in Mss. Athens, Ἀκαδημία Ἀθηνῶν, 
Sideridou 14 (p. 85: August 4, 1505; see Patrinelis 1958-1959, 80 and Vassis 2008, 102) and 
Barocci 200 (fol. 2277: July 25, 1515; Coxe, 357 and Vassis, loc. cit.). The note in Ms. Barocci 
65, fol. 171" (November 6, 1519: see Coxe, 100, and Vassis, loc. cit.) is not by Donos' hand: 
it was written by the same hand that copied fols. 111—174 of that manuscript. On 1560 as 
terminus ante quem for Donos' death, see above, n. 24. 

32  Barocci1617, 29, on Ms. "in quarto" no. 26 (see below, n. 33): “Primo, di Emanuel Moscopulo, 
el libro di Schedhi scritto da Papa Iani Dono in bombasina, nu. 1. & è di carte 209.” Also, the 
words “ἐγὼ ἰωάννης ντόνος” are written upside down on the inferior margin of fol. 110" of Ms. 
Barocci 57, which perhaps was originally a flyleaf of another manuscript: on the variants 
of Donos' name (Δῶνος / Δόνος, Ντῶνος / Ντόνος, Dono / Donno, etc.), see Vassis 2008, 
101-102 and n. 9. Vassis (ibid.) interprets the siglum NT’ appearing on several of Donos' 
manuscripts as an abbreviation for “Nt(6vos)” or “Nt(dvov).” 
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The words “man d'Andrea Dono” or “man del Dono” are appended to several 
manuscripts in the catalogue.?? However, the only written documents that 
can be attributed to Donos with certainty are the three initial flyleaves of Ms. 
Barocci 92: on fol. 111’, a note by Francesco Barocci informs us that he found 
those sheets of paper written “by the hand of Donos” inside the volume, when 
Maximos Margounios returned it to him.?^ Donos’ cursive minuscule is similar 
to other scripts of the same age: small, thin, and slightly bent to the right, 
with a sharp contrast between long vertical (iota, tau, psi) or oblique strokes 
(lambda, chi) and small round letters (alpha, epsilon, omicron).35 Indeed, the 


na 


33 Jacopo Barocci classified the books according to their format, into “in foglio, “in quarto,” 
and “in ottavo.” For each volume, he provided a short notice of the contents and informa- 
tion about the material, the binding, the preservation status, and the number of leaves. 
Occasionally, he also indicated the presence of marginalia (“scholij”) and the hand that 
copied or annotated the book, but these identifications are limited to Joannes and Andreas 
Donos. Turyn (1957, 210 n. 200) has identified the manuscripts that Jacopo attributed to 
Donos with Mss. Barocci 19, 45, 53, 56, 57, 58, 61, 65, 83, 94, 117, 127, 162, and 200 (the iden- 
tification of 45, 94, and 117 is indeed questionable). Coxe attributed to Donos Mss. 14, 43, 
71, and 106 also. Gamillscheg and Harlfinger (RGK, above, n. 27) have recognized Donos’ 
hand in ca. forty-five Barocci manuscripts. 

34 “Queste note da mano del Dono erano dentro nel Scholario che ho imprestato al Geromo- 
naco Maximo Marguni a di 10 Marto 1577 [...].” See also Vassis 2008, 100 n. 5. Ms. Barocci 92 
(see Coxe, 159) contains George Gennadios Scholarios' first treatise on the procession of 
the Holy Spirit (fols. 8-192: Scholarios ed. 1928-1936, 2: 1-268) and a homily on the Trans- 
figuration (fols. 192-203; ibid., 1:149-161). On Scholarios, a fierce opponent of the Union of 
the Churches, and his work, see Blanchet 2008 and the bibliography quoted therein. The 
Cretan scholar and theologian Maximos Margounios (1549-1602) used Scholarios’ work 
for his own treatise on the procession of the Holy Spirit, which was an attempt to rec- 
oncile the Orthodox and Catholic doctrines on the Filioque issue; the first of the three 
versions of Margounios’ treatise was published in 1582. Most probably, Margounios bor- 
rowed Barocci’s book in Italy: in 1577, he was in Venice (Schirò 1967, 180) or in Padua 
(Legrand 2: ΧΧΧ-ΧΧΧΙ; and Fedalto 1961, 6), where he remained at least until March 21, 
before moving to the Monastery of St. Catherine in Candia in December of the same 
year. On Margounios’ life and work, see, e.g., Fedalto 1967 and Podskalsky 1988, 135- 
151. On fol. 1" of Ms. Barocci 92, Donos’ notes trace the beginning of the controversy 
between the Greek and Latin Churches from the Seventh Ecumenical Synod (Nicaea, 787). 
Fols. 11-111" contain reading notes that Donos presumaby took from Scholarios' treatise. 
The script, layout, and watermarks of these folios correspond to those of Donos’ other 
manuscripts. 

35 On Greek scripts of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, see Harlfinger 1977. On Donos’ 
script and its relationship to contemporary Cretan scripts, see in particular Bernardinello 
1979, 36: “La sua pagina [...] è sobria, ma non monotona, variata com'è dal frequente 
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script usually identified as Donos’ often appears together with other similar 
scripts and can hardly be distinguished from them. Also, like many Renaissance 
copyists, Donos apparently adopted different scripts according to the nature 
and destination of the texts he was copying or, probably, at different stages of 
his life. So, for example, the script he used for marginal and interlinear notes 
is different from the one in which he wrote literary texts: in this way, the text 
and its “para-text” were kept visually separated.?6 Additionally, Donos worked 
with some assistants, who copied the texts that he annotated or took turns with 
him in the copying.’ The plurality of hands that can be recognized in Donos’ 
manuscripts suggests that they originated from the co-operation of an entire 
group of copyists, teachers, and scholars who used them for their own studies 
and teaching.?8 

A codicological analysis of the manuscripts related to Donos and his circle 
confirms this assumption. Firstly, the fact that the same watermarks occur in 


contrasto di modulo e dall’alternarsi di forme duplici, nell'aspetto e nelle dimensioni, per 
la stessa lettera.” See also ibid., 68 and PI. το. 

36 On the “diachronic and synchronic variations" (my translation) in the scripts of Greek 
copyists of the Renaissance, see Harlfinger 1977, 340; Speranzi 2010b; Crisci and Degni 2011, 
227—228; and Speranzi 2013, 13-16. 

37 Donos and another copyist alternate, for example, in the section of Ms. Barocci 84 con- 
taining Moschopoulos' Erotemata (fols. 9-147): Donos copied up to fol. 21, and then the 
other scribe copied fols. 227-25" using paler ink. Donos’ writing and ink appear again at 
the bottom of 25", and both hands keep alternating in the following quires. This second 
copyist has a quite square writing and used red ink for initials much more lavishly and 
accurately than Donos. It appears that the same hand alternated with Donos in copying 
Hesiod's Theogony in Ms. Barocci 109 (fols. 83-113"), with Donos taking over at fol. 89", i.e., 
the beginning of a new quire, etc. 

38 One of Donos colleagues was probably Petros Daklozaos from Rethymnon (“Πέτρος ὁ 
Δακλωζάος ὁ Ῥηθυμναῖος” according to Ms. Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, gr. 2798, 
dated November 8, 1558; see Vogel-Gardthausen 383). Gamillscheg and Harlfinger (RGK 
I/A, 1989, 172) have identified his hand in Ms. Barocci 46, fols. 176'—195' (Batrachomyo- 
machia). This section constitutes a separate unit, following the texts of Pindar's Olympics 
and Hesiod's Works and Days copied and annotated by Andreas Donos (fols. 1-175), and 
preceding Musaeus' poem (fols. 200—217). Turyn (1957, 209, n. 199) remarked that the same 
hand copied Ms. Cambridge, Emmanuel College, 1.2.12, fols. 1-94 (described by James 1904, 
34-35), which he considered as part of Ms. Barocci 46. The same copyist also copied part 
of Barocci 62 (Pindar) and the text of Sophocles in Barocci 61. This hand can possibly be 
recognized in the miscellany of grammatical texts of Barocci 14 (fols. 1-27, 697-80", 89*— 
92", etc.) and perhaps in Barocci 84 (fols. 7"—8": a treatise on numbers by the grammarian 
Aelius Herodianus). 
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all of them suggests that they were written approximately at the same time 
and in the same location. Although most of the watermarks do not appear 
in the catalogues currently available, those that can be identified show that 
the paper was produced during the first half of the sixteenth century, pre- 
sumably in the Veneto, as is the case with most of the manuscripts copied in 
Crete. 

Secondly, the Barocci grammatical manuscripts are the result of the binding 
of quires written by various hands on paper of various qualities. In most cases, 
the beginning of a grammatical text coincides with the beginning of a quire, 
while the frequent blank pages often represent the final parts of quires only 
partially used. Quires are usually numbered, often by a later hand, on the recto 
of the first folio and the verso of the last one. Margins were often trimmed at 
the binding, so that the quires might fit into the volumes. The watermarks of 
the flyleaves and of the blank quires occasionally added to the volumes show 
that the binding was accomplished at the end of the sixteenth century, perhaps 
at the initiative of Francesco Barocci or his nephew.?? Consequently, we have 
to regard these grammatical manuscripts not as schoolbooks created accord- 
ing to a well-defined pedagogical project, but as collections of heterogeneous 
material that a group of teachers used for their classes. 

Like the ypappatıxoi of the ancient Greek and Byzantine school systems, 
these teachers taught both grammar and literature. Indeed, literary texts used 
as readers in the late Byzantine school curriculum, often equipped with com- 
mentaries and explanatory notes, are well represented among the Barocci 
manuscripts;^? cases of readers copied or bound with grammars are also fre- 
quent. 

The grammatical manuscripts of the Barocci fund can be broadly divided 
into two categories. The first includes the texts of Byzantine grammarians: 
for example, the Erotemata and Schedography by Manuel Moschopoulos, the 
grammar of Theodore Prodromos, and the treatises on syntax by Michael Syn- 
cellus and Gregory of Corinth. These works appear in multiple copies writ- 
ten and/or annotated by Donos and his collaborators. The second category 
includes miscellaneous manuscripts containing grammatical treatises, collec- 
tions of excerpts, lists of paradigms, charts, and other pedagogical material 


39 For example, in Ms. Barocci 72 (rhetorical, grammatical, and poetical works), a blank 
quire (fols. 15-22) was inserted presumably at the time of the binding of the volume. The 
watermark is similar to Briquet 730 (Arbalete): Saló or Venice, 1590. 

40 On the Byzantine school curriculum, see, e.g., Dain 1956; Wilson 1996, 18-27; and Marko- 
poulos 2008, 788—789. On Donos' readers, see Vassis 2008, 107-112. 
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related to school use. In general, while both categories document the trans- 
mission and circulation of Greek grammars in Renaissance Crete, the manu- 
scripts of the second group, in particular, shed light on approaches to the 
grammatical tradition and pedagogical methods practiced on the island at that 
time. 


3 A Teacher's Compilation: Ms. Oxford, Bodleian Library, Barocci 6 


Among the compilations related to Donos and his circle, Ms. Barocci 6 is 
the most homogeneous: it was written almost entirely by the hand usually 
identified with Andreas Donos' and, since all quires (except for the first) have 
the same watermark, all its parts were supposedly produced at the same time 
and place. Moreover, its contents suggest that this manuscript was not simply 
the result of a random binding of quires: since the texts contained in its 
second part (Units 3—7) seem to correspond to a precise pedagogical plan, it is 
highly probable that Donos himself assembled at least part of this manuscript. 
Thus, an analysis of the texts contained in this compilation and a comparison 
with other manuscripts of the same kind provide insight into the approach to 
grammar, the working methods, and the pedagogical choices of a teacher of 
Greek in sixteenth-century Crete. 

Ms. Barocci 6, a small paper manuscript (mm 150 x 95)? preserving its origi- 
nal binding in red leather, contains 264 leaves, many of which are blank; some 
of the volume's quires are incomplete. Donos wrote in a regular script, leaving 
wide inferior margins and using dark black ink for the text and red for titles, 
some initials, and few simply decorated headpieces. 

Contents and layout allow us to distinguish seven units in the volume: 


Unit 1, fols. 1-9: the remaining part of a quaternio (numbered 1-7; the quire's 
first folio is pasted to the inside upper cover) and a bifolio (8-9). In addition to 
several probationes pennae and notes on various grammatical topics, this part 
contains a chart on the formation of the tenses of the first six verbal conju- 
gations, the barytone (“βαρύτονα, i.e., having no accent on the final syllable) 
w-verbs (1"), and the conjugation of “τύπτω” (3'-47), written in columns with 


41 For an analysis of Greek miscellaneous manuscripts, see Maniaci 2004 and, especially, 
Ronconi 2007, 1-32 and 291-314. De Paolis' considerations on Latin medieval grammatical 
miscellanies (2004, 183-189) also apply to Greek grammatical compilations. 

42 See Coxe's description, 10-12; and Rollo 2012, 62. The following remarks are not meant as 
a complete palaeographical description, which I leave to experts in the field. 
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notes in red ink.^? Fols. 4*—9 are blank. The upper part of a watermark can be 
seen with difficulty on fols. 1-2.44 


Unit 2, fols. 10'—29*: a treatise on syntax, entitled Περὶ συντάξεως καὶ ἵνα ὁ τοῦτο 
γνωρίσας συντάσσῃ πάντα τὰ σχέδη ἢ πάντα τὰ βιβλία κατὰ τὴν τεχνικὴν ἀκολουθίαν 
τοὺς δὲ σολοικισμοὺς διαφεύξηται (inc.: "Οκτώ εἰσι πάντα τὰ µέρη τοῦ λόγου: ὄνομα, 
ῥῆμα, μετοχή, ἄρθρον, ἀντωνυμία, πρόθεσις, ἐπίρρημα καὶ σύνδεσμος”) and other 
material. The treatise’s source is Gregory of Corinth's Περὶ συντάξεως λόγου. The 
text is written on an average of 17 lines per page. The treatise ends on fol. 24” 
with a section on prepositions. Fol. 25, apparently written by another hand, 
contains a short treatment of verbal voices and builds a transition to a section 
on verbs constructed with prepositions, written by Donos’ hand like the rest of 
the treatise (fols. 267-29"). The watermark of this section as well as the rest of 
the volume, a scale with drop-shaped pans inscribed in a circle, does not match 
any known example.*5 


Unit 3, fols. 307—103": an elementary grammar, entitled Ἐρωτήματα τοῦ Χρυσολωρᾶ 
(...)46 (inc.: "Eig πόσα διαιροῦνται τὰ εἰκοσιτέσσαρα γράμματα, ἃ καὶ στοιχεῖα λέγον- 
tat;”). The text is written on 16 lines per page with wide interlinear spaces; there 
are occasional marginal notes (e.g., on fols. 35" and 37‘) and maniculae (991). 
Traces of quire numbering can be seen on fols. 48: (y), 64" (ε’), 72" (ς’), 80" (C), 
88: (a faint trace of a letter, possibly n), and 96: (θ'). In spite of the title, this 
grammar only partially coincides with Chrysoloras’ Erotemata. Donos followed 
the structure of Chrysoloras’ grammar adding material from other sources.*” 
After the fourth nominal declension, which ends on fol. 38" (the first of a quire), 
fol. 39* contains a note on the endings of the genitives and vocatives singu- 
lar in some of the declensions. The rest of the quire (fols. 39-45) and fol. 46 


43 Theconjugation is expounded by voices, moods, and tenses. The lists contain only the first 
persons singular for all moods and tenses, except for the imperative (second person), the 
participle (nominative), and the infinitive. 

44 Ifthis watermark is the same as Ms. Barocci 19, fols. 116-117, it is similar to Briquet 7293 
(Fleur de lis): Salo 1533. 

45 This watermarkis clearly visible on fols. 14, 17, 22, 25, 30, 33, etc. Like other similar examples 
(see Piccard, Waage, V. 21-34), it belongs to a north-Italian type from between the 1480s 
and the early 1500s; see Briquet 1: 185-187. The same watermark also occurs in other 
manuscripts or parts of manuscripts copied by Donos: e.g., Mss. Barocci 43, fols. 22-23 
(Aristophanes) and 72, fols. 10-11 (Hephaestion). 

46 The rest of the title is illegible. This section consists of eight quaterniones and, possibly, 
one quinio lacking one folio (fols. 388-96). 

47 566 Rollo 2012, 116-117. 
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are blank, except for a note on fol. 45". The treatment of the nominal declen- 
sions resumes on fol. 47", continues in the next three quires (fols. 47-54, 55-62, 
63-70), and ends on fol. 71": it consists of part of the canons of Theodosius 
of Alexandria (477-617), followed by Chrysoloras' five parisyllabic declensions 
(“συνῃρημέναι» i.e., “contracted”: 61—69"). Between the first and the second 
parisyllabic declensions, a short essay entitled Περὶ συναιρέσεως καὶ κράσεως is 
inserted (63"—647); this essay, which resumes at the end of the unit (69'—71:), 
appears in Chrysoloras' Erotemata after the treatment of the nominal declen- 
sions (Rollo 2012, 261-262). The next section (71'-103") is based on Theodore 
Prodromos' grammar: after a very detailed treatment of the verb (717-89), it 
deals with the participle (89"—92") and the Greek conjugations (“συζυγίαι”: g27— 
103"). 


Unit 4, fols. 104-133": a treatise on the verb (Περὶ τοῦ ῥήματος, inc.: “Τὸ ῥῆμα 
μέρος ἐστὶ λόγου τὸ κυρριώτατον [sic]”), thickly written on 18-21 lines per page, 
except for fols. 107‘-109", which have 15-17 lines and wider interlinear spaces. 
The text is interrupted on fol. 1097, i.e., at the beginning of a chapter entitled 
“Περὶ χρόνων. The source is Theodore Prodromos. The remaining folios of the 
quire, 110 and 111, are blank, as are the next two quires (fols. 112-119 and 120-127). 
Fols. 128'-133", which have the same layout as 107-109", were copied as part 
of the same treatise and reproduce the section “Περὶ συγγενείας τῶν χρόνων” of 
Constantine Lascaris' Epitome.48 


Unit 5, fols. 134-163”: another treatise on the verb (Περὶ τοῦ ῥήματος; inc.: “Ῥῆμα 
ἐστὶ μέρος λόγου κλιτὸν μετὰ διαφόρων χρόνων”). The text is copied quite accu- 
rately, with red initials and titles; quire numbering is visible on fols. 135" (V), 142" 
(ια), and 158" (ty). The script is smaller and more upright than in the previous 
section; the source is the section on the verb in Constantine Lascaris’ Epitome. 
Fols. 136-163" contain the conjugations of “τύπτω”, the contracted verbs, and 
the -μι verbs disposed in columns. There are notes by Donos and another hand 
in the margins and between the columns.49 


48 Fols. 1047-107" and 1287-133" were probably copied at different times. Fols. 107 "—109" 
appear as a hasty attempt to bridge the gap between the two sections: for example, Donos 
incorrectly entitled the chapter on 107" “Περὶ εἰδῶν τῶν ὀνομάτων; instead of “ῥημάτων.” 
On Lascaris’ Ἐπιτομὴ τῶν ὀκτὼ τοῦ λόγου μερῶν (editio princeps: Milan 1476), see Martínez 
Manzano 1998, 137-141. 

49 This hand, very similar to Donos’, used dark black ink and wrote in a small and upright 
script, often expanding on traditional grammar and providing non-Attic variants of verbal 
forms. On the right side of fol. 1637, after a note on the etymology and formation of the verb 
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Unit 6, fols. 163-174": an untitled treatise (inc.: “Καθάπερ τὸ ἀνθρώπινον σῶμα, 
φιλολογωτάτη μοι βασιλίδων, ἀπὸ διαφόρων μερῶν καὶ μελῶν συναρμολογεῖται καὶ 
ἀπαρτίζεται πᾶς ὁ λόγος”) coinciding with a section of Theodore Prodromos’ 
grammar. The quire numbering follows the previous section: fol. 166" is marked 
“è” and fol. 174" “te.” The text is copied on 17-19 lines per page, with red initials 
and titles. After a general introduction, this treatise deals with the participle, 


article, pronoun,5° adverb, and conjunction. 


Unit 7, fols. 174’-263: all leaves are blank, except for fols. 260'—261", which 
contain an untitled fragment of the essay on prepositions commonly attributed 
to Basil the Great. 


4 Longer and Shorter Versions 


The eighteen copies of Moschopoulos’ works made by George Baiophoros at 
Constantinople, the three exemplars of Greek Donatus A copied by the Cretan 
Michael Lygizos possibly in Crete, and other cases demonstrate that writing 
multiple copies of the same work was common practice for Byzantine teachers, 
who usually wrote the books their students would use in class.52 However, in 


m 


“εἰμί” (“Ἰστέον δὲ ὅτι τὸ εἰμὶ ῥῆμα παράγωγόν ἐστι κ.τ.λ.”) left by Donos, a second note by this 
hand explains the origins of the verb’s forms divided by tenses, gives their equivalents in 
the other literary Greek dialects, and sometimes “translates” them with foms of the verb 
“ὑπάρχω” 

50 The charts on fols. 169'-171" are equipped with occasional notes by the same hands that 
annotated the previous section. 

51 This essay was part of a collection of schede entitled Περὶ γραμματικῆς γυμνασίας, which 
Filippo Giunta published in Florence in 1515 under the name of Basil the Great, together 
with Apollonius Dyscolus’ work on syntax. To my knowledge, no modern edition of this 
essay is available, although Byzantine and post-Byzantine grammarians used it widely for 
their own treatments of Greek prepositions. See Ciccolella 2010, 595-596; and Martinez 
Manzano 2010, 339-341. 

52 George Baiophoros was active at the monastery of Prodromos Petra in Constantinople 
from 1402 to 1433/34 as a copyist and a teacher: see Vogel-Gardthausen, 70; Gamillscheg 
1977; the articles by Cataldi Palau 2008c, 1: 197-344 and 2010, 367—368; Bianconi 2010, 482— 
484, and the bibliography quoted therein. On Michael Lygizos as copyist of the Greek 
Donatus A, see Ciccolella 2008, 251. The presence of Latin students of Greek both in 
Constantinople and in Crete may have encouraged such large production of grammatical 
manuscripts, which was the result of the work of teams of teachers (see Cataldi Palau 
20084). In fact, some of Baiophoros manuscripts belonged to Western scholars who 
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the Barocci manuscripts copies are almost never identical to each other: texts 
are often abridged or, vice versa, supplemented by inserting passages from 
other grammars. 

The treatise on syntax in Unit 2 consists of a sequence of chapters dealing 
with the appropriate use of grammatical cases, with special emphasis on the 
syntax of prepositions and verbs. The title indicates its essentially practical pur- 
poses: learning the correct construction of sentences and avoiding solecisms. 
The frequency of examples taken from class life (e.g., fol. 127: “ὑμεῖς οἱ παῖδες, 
πρόσεχε οὖν 
καὶ εἰς τό, etc.) confirms the close link of this treatise with school’s practice. 


ag 


σπουδάζετε”) and of formulas to call attention (e.g., “ὅρα καὶ τοῦτο, 


nu 


The text corresponds to the first part of Gregory of Corinth’s Περὶ συντάξεως 
λόγου (chapters 1-66 according to Donnet's edition).53 Donnet has recognized 
a close connection between the texts of Barocci 6 (e in Donnet’s stemma 
codicum) and Barocci 45 (B), fols. 1-13", dated at the fifteenth century.54 This 
manuscript, which contains the complete text of Gregory’s treatise, carries 
corrections and notes by at least two hands, one of which can be identified 
with Donos'55 According to Donnet's recensio, three more copies of the treatise 
included in Barocci's library are related to this manuscript: Ms. 72, fols. 314" 
329", apparently copied by Donos (1:56 Ms. 76, fols. 296™-300", copied by 


Michael Lygizos (f);5” and the section “Περὶ βαρβαρισμοῦ” of Ms. 115, fols. 77:--- 


travelled to Constantinople to learn Greek in the first decades of the fifteenth century 
(e.g. John Stojkovich, Cristoforo Garatone, and Giovanni Tortelli: see Cataldi Palau 2008d, 
232). The same applies to at least one of Lygizos’ copies of the Greek Donatus, Ms. Vatican 
City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ottob. gr. 206 (see Ciccolella 2008, 168-170). 

53 See Coxe, n: “Confectum est forsan [...] opus istud e Georgii seu Gregorii, Pardi, Corinthi 
metropolitae, libro de constructione orationis, vel de non soloecizando et de barbarismo, qui 
in Cod. Vatican. 883 et in Cod. Palatin. 146 inveniatur, etc” On Gregory of Corinth (ca. 1070- 
1156) and his work, see Donnet’s introduction to his edition (1967, 13-15); Robins 1993, 
149-162; and Wilson 1996, 184-190. 

54 On Ms. Barocci 45 (described by Coxe, 63-64) and its relationship to Barocci 6, see Donnet 
1967, 25, 30-31, and 91-93. Donnet (25-26) considers Barocci 6 as derived from Barocci 
45 not directly, but through an original that was similar to Ms. Vatican City, Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, Borg. gr. 23 (b). 

55 For example, both hands alternate in the notes on the upper and right-hand margins of 
fol. 4" (ch. 22): see the text in Donnet 1967, 311. 

56 See Coxe, 117-125; and Donnet 1967, 31. The relationship with the text in Ms. 45 is con- 
firmed by the identical title and the presence of a fragment of Gregory’s Περὶ λογογραφίας 
immediately after the conclusion of the treatise. 

57 Coxe, 128-139; Donnet 1967, 31; and De Gregorio 2000, 362-363 n. 141. 
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79° (14).55 This fact seems to imply the existence of a particular “Cretan branch” 
of the manuscript tradition of Gregory’s treatise. However, the text of Ms. 
Barocci 6, although related to the other copies, differs in the section on the 
syntax of prepositions (chapters 48-66: fols. 20-24), which is partly based 
on Michael Syncellus’ Περὶ συντάζεως. The author of the version of Barocci 6 
or perhaps Donos himself took from Michael Syncellus the introduction to 
the section and, especially, the order in the description of prepositions, with 
monosyllabic prepositions treated before the bisyllabic ones; eventually, he 
returned to Gregory of Corinth for the description of bisyllabic prepositions.59 
Similarly, Gregory’s text was readapted with the help of other grammatical 
sources in a second version of the treatise, which has been transmitted, among 
other manuscripts, by Ms. Barocci 57, fols. 193'-202" (1,50 Ms. 115, 37-6" (1),8! 
and, more importantly, another grammatical compilation related to Donos, 
Ms. 14, fols. 69'—76* (t).6 This version contains a larger number of examples, 


58 Coxe, 189-191; and Donnet 1967, 36. 

59 See Donnet 1967, 91. The introduction to the preposition in Ms. Barocci 6, fols. 207--217, 
corresponds approximately to chapters 124-126 of Donnet's 1982 edition of the treatise of 
Michael Syncellus (see Robins 1993, 149-162). On Michael Syncellus of Jerusalem (ca. 761- 
846), see, e.g., Hatlie 2007, 287-403 and the bibliography quoted therein. 

60 566 Donnet 1967, 34-35. Ms. Barocci 57 (see above, n. 30, and Coxe's description, 91- 
93) incorporates two books from Donos' library with other grammatical material written 
by Donos and his circle. The first book (fols. 8'-110') contains Moschopoulos’ Erotemata 
copied by Michael Lygizos. A note on top of fol. 8", which reads: “Ἰησοῦ µου καὶ Θεοτόκε 


^» 


μου, βοηθεῖτε μοι τῷ ἀναξίῳ δούλῳ ὑ(μῶν) Ἰωάννῃ ἱερεῖ» suggests that this manuscripts was 
in the hands of a “priest Joannes," who may be Joannes Donos (see above, p. 378) or the 
Ἰωάννης θύτης who copied Moschopoulos' Erotemata in Ms. Barocci 52 and, apparently, left 
some notes on the margins of Lygizos’ text. The second book (fols. 145—214"), copied quite 
accurately by a fifteenth-century hand, contains Gregory of Corinth's treatise together 
with other texts, among which the Erotemata attributed to Theodosius of Alexandria 
(fols. 145-170", consisting of Theodosius’ Περὶ προσῳδιῶν, a commentary Περὶ γραμματικῆς, 
and a Περὶ βαρυτόνων ὀνομάτων). Both books carry corrections and notes by Donos and other 
contemporary hands. 

61 This manuscript contains only a fragment of the treatise: see Coxe, 189-191. 

62 566 Donnet 1967, 48-49. For a description of the content of Ms. Barocci 14 (paper, mm 
155 x110, fols. 99), see Coxe, 22-23. This manuscript contains a miscellany of grammatical 
texts as well as teachers' (and students'?) notes written by different hands (including 
Donos’) at different times. Fols. 69-72 are the last of a seven-folio quire, whose first ten 
folios (59-68) are blank. The final folios of the treatise, 73-76", occupy the beginning 
of a quaternio (fols. 73-80), which also contains, on fols. 76"-80', a treatise on rhetorical 
figures (inc: “Τῶν σχημάτων τὰ μέν εἶσιν κατ’ ἔννοιαν”). Fol. 8ο” is blank. Both quires, copied 
by the same hand (perhaps Petros Daklozaos; see above, n. 38), present marginal notes 
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more extensive theoretical parts, a different treatment of some topics (e.g., the 
preposition), and an analysis of all the parts of speech. Mss. 57 and 14 are closely 
related to each other: the latter’s copyist either copied or incorporated into the 
text the former's numerous marginalia, written by Donos and other hands.9? 
Thus, we may suppose that both versions circulated in Crete but were used in 
schools for different purposes and at different levels. If Ms. 6's short version 
ended with the preposition, it may have been suitable for an initial level of the 
study of Greek.9^ Conversely, the text of Ms. 14 could meet the demands for a 
more extensive text at a higher level of instruction. 

The final part of Unit 4, fols. 1287-133", confirms the use of different versions 
of the same grammatical texts at (presumably) different levels of language pro- 
ficiency. Coxe considered this part as a separate treatise entitled Περὶ συγγενείας 
τῶν χρόνων and indicated Theodore Prodromos as its probable source.95 Actu- 
ally, both the text and the title coincide with a section of Lascaris’ Epitome in Ms. 
Barocci 80, fols. 367-39'. The same text appears in another grammatical compi- 
lation related to Donos, Ms. Barocci 19, fols. 56'—88.66 This section is written in 


from another hand. Also, both quires have the same watermark, whose closest example 
is Briquet 3509 (Chapeau): Treviso 1517 (fols. 66—71, 69—70, 77-80, etc.). This watermark 
appears in all the other quires of the manuscript, except for fols. 1-26 (a unit made of 
leaves of diverse origin), 43-50, 51-58, and 81-86 (similar to Harlfinger, Wasserzeichen: 
Chapeau 78b - 1547). 

63 See Donnet 1967, 125-126. Some of these marginalia have been edited ibid., 312-314. 

64 The treatment of the preposition probably concluded the initial stage of the study of 
Greek: see Ciccolella 2010, 593. 

65 Coxe, 1: "De cognatione temporum et de vocalibus mutabilibus et immutabilibus, etc. libellus, 
eodem (scil. Theodoro Prodromo) forsan auctore." The title is written in red on the upper 
margin of fol. 128". 

66 On Ms. Barocci 80, see Coxe, 140, and below, ns. 69 and 8o. Ms. Barocci 19 (paper, mm 
158x107, fols. 111 + 197; see Coxe, 27-29), like Ms. 14, is the result of the binding of 
heterogeneous grammatical material written by at least five different hands. Texts are 
sometimes annotated in the margins. Donos' hand can be recognized, sometimes in 
conjunction with other hands, on fols. 1-15, 38, 50, 95"-96* (notes), 115-136, 159-187, 191- 
194, etc. The essay Περὶ συγγενείας most probably constituted a separate book: its four quires 
(quaterniones, fols. 56-87) still bear traces of numbering on the bottom margins of the 
first and the last folios, starting with 1 (4°). Fol. 88 is the first of a quire numbered 5 
(es), of which only four folios survive (e° appears again on fol. 91"), containing, among 
other material, a monody on a flooding that affected the city of Candia (891) and a chart 
describing the composition of the tenses of the barytone verbs (907). The watermark of 
this section (clearly visible on fols. 57, 72, 8o, etc.) is similar to Briquet 3415 (Chapeau): 
Laibach 1530. The hand that wrote the Περὶ συγγενείας treatise can be also recognized on 
fols. 30", 52", and 54"—55! (notes). 
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a large and irregular cursive with some attempt at decoration (e.g., some elab- 
orated red initials and chapters’ titles) and annotated by at least two hands; its 
title®” and contents correspond to a longer version of Περὶ cuyyevetac, which can 
be read, for example, in the editio princeps of Lascaris’ grammar.88 

These are the concluding sentences of each version: 


a) Ms. Barocci 6, fol. 133" (= Barocci 8ο, 39"): “Καὶ ταῦτα μὲν ὡς οἷόν τε συν- 
οπτικώτατα εἴρηται εἰς εἰσαγωγὴν (-αγογ- cod. Barocci 6) τῶν βουλομένων 
ἑλληνίζειν. (Ἰσ)τέον δ᾽ ἂν εἴη καὶ τὰ λοιπὰ τοῦ λόγου µέρη” 

b) Ms. Barocci 19, fol. 877: “Αλλὰ περὶ μὲν τούτων ὡς οἷόν τε ἦν, ἡμῖν συντόμως 
καὶ ὠφελίμως τοῖς εἰσαγωγικοῖς εἴρηται: ἐν δὲ τῷ περὶ ῥήματος τρίτῳ βιβλίῳ 
διεξοδικώτατα ῥηθήσεται.” 


Both texts claim to be introductory summaries of the topic (“συνοπτικώτατα ... 
εἰς εἰσαγωγήν” / “συντόμως ... τοῖς εἰσαγωγικοῖς”). However, whereas Ms. 19 urges 
for a deeper investigation through a “third book on the verb,’ in Ms. 6 the 
topic is considered as exhausted and pupils are invited to move on to the other 
parts of speech; Donos may have chosen this abridged version either for pupils 
at an early stage of the study of Greek or for advanced students in need of a 
summary. 


67 The title, written in red under a decorated headpiece, reads: Περὶ τῆς συγγενείας τῶν χρόνων 
xai μεταβολικῶν καὶ ἀμεταβόλων φωνηέντων καὶ διφθόγγων καὶ περὶ σχηματισμοῦ τῶν χρόνων καὶ 
τινῶν (sic) κανόνων ἀναγκαίων. 

68 On the editio princeps of Lascaris’ Epitome (henceforth: Lasc.), see above, n. 48. For exam- 
ple, in Ms. 6, fol. 132", the chapters on the pluperfect (“Περὶ συντελίκου”) and the augment of 
compounded verbs (“Περὶ τῆς αὐξήσεως τῶν συνθέτων ῥημάτων”) are combined, while they 
appear separated in both Lasc. and Barocci 19. In Ms. 6, the treatise ends almost abruptly 
on fol. 133": several chapters contained in Lasc. and Barocci 19 (“Περὶ σχηματισμοῦ τῶν χρό- 
νων; “Περὶ παρακειμένου; etc.) are omitted. 

69 This “third book" is most probably the section on the verb that, together with a sec- 
tion “Περὶ ὀνόματος, constituted the third book of Constantine Lascaris’ Greek grammar. 
Unlike the first two books, which were suitable for an elementary level, the third was con- 
ceived for advanced students of Greek; see Martínez Manzano 1994, 206-211; and Martinez 
Manzano 1998, 141-142 and 148-158. Conversely, the text in Lasc. reads: “ἐν δὲ τῷ περὶ ῥήμα- 
τος δευτέρῳ βιβλίῳ κ.τ.λ.’ suggesting that the last two books of Lascaris grammar initally 
circulated without the Epitome, which eventually became Book 1. Ms. Barocci 8ο, fols. 6'— 
164", contains the complete text of Lascaris’ grammar in three books. 
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5 Donos’ Elementary Grammar 


If considered together, Units 3-7 constitute an elementary Greek grammar 
composed of parts taken from various sources, ranging from traditional Byzan- 
tine grammars (Theodosius of Alexandria’s Canons, Pseudo-Basil’s essay on 
preposition, Theodore Prodromos’ grammar, and Manuel Moschopoulos' Ero- 
temata) to more recent texts related to the Greek revival in the West (Manuel 
Chrysoloras’ Erotemata and Constantine Lascaris’ Epitome). 

Unit 3 is based on the longer version of Manuel Chrysoloras’ Erotemata,?° 
with changes and additions taken from other sources: the compiler of this 
grammar, although accepting some of Chrysoloras’ innovations, intended to 
create for his students a tool to learn elementary Greek within the Byzantine 
grammatical tradition.” 

A first significant change from Chrysoloras’ Erotemata appears in the treat- 
ment of nominal inflection, where Chrysoloras’ ten declensions are supple- 
mented with Theodosius of Alexandrias Canons (fols. 477—617)."? The fact that 
only 37 canons are included out of a total of 56 may be due to the loss of some 
folios before fol. 47" or to an attempt not to repeat examples already used to 
describe the declensions in Chrysoloras’ text. 

In the rest of the unit, which deals with the verb, Chrysoloras’ Erotemata 
are replaced with sections from another traditional Byzantine grammar, the 
one attributed to Theodore Prodromos,73 which is also the source of Unit 4, 


70 Seeabove, p. 384. This longer version ([Ῥαμματικῆς σύνοψις ἠκριβωμένη, edited by Rollo 2012, 
251-295) probably originated in the East (see Rollo 2012, 113-116) and was more similar to 
a traditional Byzantine grammar than the version that circulated in the West. 

71 For example, the treatment of the “κοινὸν” and “ἐπίκοινον” genders of the noun (fol. 33"), 
missing in Chrysoloras' grammar, is taken almost ad verbum from Moschopoulos' Erote- 
mata (Moschopoulos ed. 1540 [henceforth: Mosch.], 8). Also, in the chapter on the arti- 


p» 


cle (fol. 34"), Donos adopts the distinction between articles (“προτακτικά”) and relative 


p» 


pronouns (“ὑποτακτικά”), omitted by Chrysoloras but common in Byzantine grammar 
(Mosch. 1314). See also Rollo 2012, 117 n. 1. 

72 566 Rollo 2012, 103 n. 1: “La radicata presenza nella scuola bizantina della grammatica di 
Moscopulo contribui evidentemente a mantenere in auge il modello teorico teodosiano." 
On Theodosius of Alexandria (4th-5th c.?), see Kaster 1988, 366-367. On Theodosius’ 
Canons, edited by Alfred Hilgard in GG 4.1: 3-99, see Robins 1993, 111-123; Wilson 1996, 
42-43; and Dickey 2007, 83. 

73 On the grammar of Theodore Prodromos (ca. 1110-ca. 1170), edited by Goettling in 1822 
under the name of Theodosius of Alexandria (henceforth: Goettling), see the study by 
Zagklas 2011 and the bibliography quoted therein. See also Martínez Manzano 2010, 342— 
344; and Nuti 2014, 135. 
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fols. 104-109", and Unit 6. Prodromos' grammar was written for the foreign- 
born Sebastocratorissa Eirene, the sister-in-law of Manuel 1 Comnenus, who 
was Emperor from 1143 to 1180.” It offers a very detailed treatment of the 
noun and verb. At the same time, in order to make the matter accessible 
and even pleasant, Prodromos used a colloquial style and described rules and 
principles with examples taken from everyday life. A copy of this grammar, 
which had little circulation in the West, is in Ms. Barocci 194, fols. 311—47".75 
The text, attributed to Theodore Lascaris," was annotated by Donos and, more 
extensively, by another contemporary hand; the source of the notes was a 
manuscript belonging to a different branch of the tradition. This unidentified 
manuscript was most probably the source of Donos’ texts in Ms. 6 as well. 

Prodromos' treatment of the verb incorporated in Unit 3 (corresponding to 
pages 153-197 of Goettling's edition) begins on fol. 71*, immediately after the 
part on the noun, with a chapter entitled “Περὶ τοῦ τῶν διαθέσεων γενομένου 
σχηματισμοῦ ἐν πάσαις ταῖς τῶν ῥημάτων ἐγκλίσεσι χρονικῶν” As in all Byzantine 
grammars, the first barytone conjugation, represented by “τύπτω, is described 
in its entirety and taken as paradigm for the inflection of all verbs. However, 
instead of providing only bare lists of forms, Prodromos also explored their 
meanings, formation, and relationships with other forms (Goettling 182: “Τὰς 
γενικὰς τῶν χρόνων ἁπάντων καὶ πόθεν ἕκαστος γίνεται καὶ τίς ἀπὸ τίνος προσβάλλε- 
ται καὶ πῶς κανονίζεται”). A teacher could easily use this material in his lectures 
to expand on the dry enumeration of verbal forms provided by charts. 


74 Onthequestionsofthe origin and identity of Eirene, see the thorough analysis by Jeffreys 
and Jeffreys 1994. 

75 This in-folio manuscript contains a collection of grammatical, rhetorical, and theological 
texts mostly for pedagogical use; see Coxe’s description, 330-336. The manuscript can 
be dated to the fifteenth century on the ground of the scripts and the watermarks (e.g., 
fols. 22, 23, 26, and 30: Harlfinger, Wasserzeichen: Balance 55 = 1440; fols. 102, 156, 157, etc.: 
Briquet 11685, Monts = Treviso 1405; fol. 138: Piccard, Fabeltiere 1644 = Florence 1434; fol. 149: 
Harlfinger, Wasserzeichen: Monts 72 = 1439, 1440; etc.). With the exception of the first quire 
(fols. 1-7), which was probably added later, each folio is numbered with Greek letters. On 
the top margin of fol. 31" (numbered xò’), after some unreadable signs (possibly a date), 
the copyist wrote “Ἰ(ησο)ῦ µου βοήθι por.” Donos or the other hand corrected the verb in 
“βοήθει” and added a title to the work: Ἑρμηνεία τε xai θεωρία τῆς γραμματικῆς συντεθεῖσα παρὰ 
τοῦ γαληνοτάτου ἡμῶν αὐτοκράτορος κυρίου Θεοδώρου τοῦ Λασκάρεως πρὸς τὴν βασίλεισσαν (sic) 
αὐγούσταν. The same hand also touched up the script and annotated the text, sometimes 
overwriting the copyist's original notes. 

76 The corrector may have confused Theodore Prodromos with Theodore 11 Ducas Lascaris 
(1222-1258), Emperor of Nicaea from 1254, who was a literate but, to my knowledge, did 
not write grammatical works. 
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Unit 4 reproduces Prodromos' definitions of the verb and its properties 
(Goettling 136-143); the text is interrupted in the middle of a sentence at the 
bottom of fol. 109" (“καὶ ἀπορήσῃς ἂν, φιλολογωτάτη (ψυχὴ κ.τ.λ.)”). In Unit 
5, a short essay taken from Constantine Lascaris’ Epitome" concludes the 
treatment of the verb, offering an overview of the six barytone conjugations. 

As for Unit 6, it contains Prodromos’ treatment of the parts of speech omit- 
ted in the other grammatical texts included in the volume (Goettling 80-88),78 
with changes and additions. For example, a short chapter on the participle, 
which Prodromos had omitted, is inserted before the article (fols. 1651-1657); 
the text (inc.: ^H µετοχή ἐστι λέξις μετέχουσα τῆς τῶν ῥημάτων καὶ τῆς τῶν ὀνομά- 
των ἰδιότητος κ.τ.λ”) reproduces the corresponding chapter in Moschopoulos' 
Erotemata (Mosch. 13). A summary chart is inserted after the long section on 
the pronoun (fols. 169-171"). Moschopoulos is the source of the supplements 
on the adverb and conjunction also: in both cases (fols. 171—173" and 173‘-174") 
the equivalent chapters of Moschopoulos' Erotemata (Mosch. 15-17) are added 
immediately after Prodromos' short treatments (Goettling 87). The chapter on 
the preposition is omitted but was probably replaced with the anonymous 
essay attributed to Basil the Great, a fragment of which is included in Unit 


πι 


6 Conclusions 


“Contaminations” between grammatical texts are extremely common from 
antiquity onwards: at a time when the notion of copyright did not exist, every 
teacher could create his own textbooks by combining material from any source. 
Like every Byzantine teacher, Andreas Donos and his colleagues copied, anno- 
tated, and corrected earlier grammars and, at the same time, summarized, 
expanded on, and modified them in order to create their own pedagogical tools. 
In their compilations, they juxtaposed passages from grammars of different 
ages and origins, often without any indication of their authors, and equipped 
them with notes and charts; these collections of heterogeneous texts suppos- 


77 Text in Lasc. and Fórstel 1992, 10-12 (taken from a shorter version of Lascaris’ text). 

78 Donos’ text coincides with the initial part of the grammar in Ms. 194, which corresponds 
to the section entitled “Περὶ τῶν ὀκτὼ τοῦ λόγου μερῶν τοῦ αὐτοῦ” in Goettling’s edition (80). 
Prodromos considered the noun and the verb as the only parts of speech indispensable 
to construct a λόγος (Goettling 80-82); thus, before treating them in detail, he offered an 
overview of the other parts (Goettling 178-182: article, pronoun, preposition, adverb, and 
conjunction; the participle is incorporated into the section on the verb). 
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edly provided material for their class lectures, or could be used by their pupils 
as schoolbooks. 

In early sixteenth-century Crete, as in late Byzantium, elementary Greek 
education was still largely based on Manuel Moschopoulos’ Erotemata and 
Schedography. At that time, the Greek grammars that Chrysoloras, Gaza, and 
Lascaris had written for Westerners had been copied and printed many times;?9 
the most successful of them, those by Chrysoloras and Lascaris, were circulat- 
ing in Crete.8° The use of Moschopoulos, therefore, corresponds to a deliberate 
pedagogical choice. The treatment of Chrysoloras’ Erotemata in Ms. Barocci 
6 suggests that Cretan teachers took from the grammars conceived for West- 
erners only the material that could reinforce their educational projects: their 
pupils, unlike their Western peers, were constantly exposed to the Greek lan- 
guage and, therefore, were less in need of a prescriptive grammar and more 
receptive of a traditionally Byzantine grammatical training. Indeed, in the early 
sixteenth century, the process of integration of the Venetian elite into the Greek 
population had been accomplished; this explains, for example, why, in the 
manuscripts related to Donos and his circle, there is almost no trace of the use 
of Latin in the teaching of Greek, which was common in the West.8! 

Andreas Donos’ grammatical texts suggest that the preservation of the Byz- 
antine grammatical tradition and the absorption of the more recent inno- 
vations in grammatical studies constituted the most remarkable features of 
sixteenth-century Cretan pedagogy. However, only a thorough analysis of the 
remaining grammatical Barocci manuscripts as well as the other Cretan manu- 
scripts of the same kind preserved in other libraries will allow a complete pic- 
ture of the “Cretan way to Greek” during the Renaissance. 


79 See Botley 2010, 7-12 and 14-31. 

80 Cretan manuscripts of Chrysoloras' Erotemata include, for example, Mss. Barocci 1, Barocci 
35, and Oxford, Bodleian Library, Canon. gr. 11, where the hands of Michael Apostolis and 
Michael Lygizos can be recognized: see Rollo 2012, 61-63. In addition to Mss. 6 and 19, 
Lascaris' grammar and other essays are included in Mss. Barocci 57 and 80. As for Theodore 
Gaza, there are no copies of his grammar, but his treatise on breathings can be read in Mss. 
Barocci 115 and 216. We cannot exclude that the other grammatical compilations related 
to Donos and his circle contain other traces of the use of these grammars. 

81 An exception is Ms. Barocci 14, which, on fols. 5'-25", contains some charts summa- 
rizing elementary grammar, written by Donos' hand and based on Moschopoulos' and 
Chrysoloras' Erotemata. On fols. ο” and 13'15', a later hand (Barocci's?) added, in dark 
black ink, the Latin translation of some grammatical terms. Some of these charts occur 
almost identical in Ms. 10, fols. 1-4", where, however, no Latin translation appears. 
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65, 66 

Bolzanio, Urbano dalle Fosse x, 314n, 317, 


321N, 325, 334 
Bonaccorso of Pisa 163, 171 
Bonamico, Lazzaro 362n 
Bonisoli, Ognibene da Lonigo 61n, 75, 76, 77, 
78, 349n 
Bonsignori, Girolamo 
Borgia, Lucrezia 347n, 348n 
Bovio, Francesco Bernardino 344-368 


227 


passim 
Bracciolini, Poggio 98, 160n 
Bragadin, Francesco 329 
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Brasavola, Antonio Musa 347n, 349n 

Brocar see Guillé de Brocar, Anrao 

Bruni, Leonardo 80,88, 99, 100, 106, 107, 111n, 
119, 334N 

Bryennios, Joseph  374n 

Budé, Guillaume  257n, 269n, 326 

Buonarroti, Michelangelo 2481 

Burzio, Niccolò 63n, 64 

Bussi, Giovanni Andrea 78, 137n 


Calcagnini, Celio 347, 349n 

Calliergis, Nicholas 163, 375n 

Calliergis, Zacharias 9n, 171, 375n 

Callimachus οἱ, 157, 175 

Candido, Pietro see Pietro da Portico 

Carminati, Bartolomeo da Brescia 60, 78n 

Carminati, Giovanni 6on 

Cassiodorus, Flavius Magnus Aurelius gin 

Castiglione see Francesco da Castiglione 

Castro, Bartolomeo de 323, 8241, 325 

Catherine, Saint 291 

Cato, Marcus Porcius, the Elder 

Cavalca, Domenico 161, 162 

Cavalcanti, Giovanni 143n 

Cavoti, Francesco 214,218 

Cenami, Pandolfo 318, 319 

Cerularius, Michael, Byzantine Patriarch 
361n 

Cervini, Marcello, Cardinal 263n 

Cesario, Giovanni Antonio 317n, 320 

Chalcondyles (Chalkokondyles), Basil 
272 passim 

Chalcondyles (Chalkokondyles), Demetrius 


68n 


251- 


2, 74, 1681, 174n, 251, 253n, 257n, 262, 
263n, 264, 269n, 270n, 354n, 363, 365n 

Chalcondyles (Chalkokondyles), Theodora 
251 

Charisius gon 

Charles v, Holy Roman Emperor 

Charles virt, King of France 182 

Choeroboscus, George 175 

Choumnos, Nicephoros 125, 126 

Chrysippus 115n,122n 

Chrysoloras, Manuel ΙΧ, x, 2, 3, 26, 27, 29, 
33, 351, 370, 53n, 74, 87, 88, 175, 180, 
190n, 342, 343, 346n, 350, 3510, 353, 
357, 361, 363, 364, 368n, 383, 384, 390, 
393 

Ciatti, Lorenzo 181 


330, 340 
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Cicero, Marcus Tullius 54, 61n, 70, 78, 108, 
188, 233n, 314, 321, 338n 

Claudian 192, 193, 195, 196 

Cleanthes 121,130 

Clement vii, Pope (Giulio de’ Medici) 

Clement of Alexandria 189 

Clenard, Nicholas (Nicolas Cleynaerts or 
Clenardus) 342, 352, 367 

Colonna, Prospero 1ogn 

Comnena, Anna see Anna Comnena 

Contarini, Pier Francesco 312 

Conversini, Giovanni of Ravenna 54 

Coppola, Francesco 2 

Corbinelli, Antonio 29, 32 

Corinna gin 


242n 


Cornarius, Lodovicus Regius  141n 
Cornelius Labeo 221 

Cornelius Nepos 108 

Correggio, Antonio Allegri da 224-244 


passim 
Correr, Gregorio 59n, 349n 
Cortese, Gregorio 228,230 
Cosimo 1 de’ Medici, Grand Duke of Tuscany 
176n 
Crastone (Crastoni), Giovanni 
184n, 226n, 334 
Crates of Mallus (of Pergamum) 
Crivelli, Lodrisio 37, 115 
Crusius, Martin 358-359n 
Curio, Caelius Secundus 16n 
Cusanus, Nicolaus (Nikolaus Krebs von Cues) 
137n 
Cydones, Demetrius 374n 
Cyril of Alexandria 320 
Cyril of Alexandria (Pseudo-) 


28, 173n, 174n, 


122, 138 


35n 


Daklozaos, Petros 
Damilas, Antonios 
Damilas, Demetrius 
Dati Leonardo 58 


380n, 387n 
187, 189n 
178n, 180, 181 


De Alexandris, Giorgio 220 

Decadyus, Justinus 314, 332 

Decembrio, Pier (Pietro) Candido 115, 116, 
157n, 165n, 167, 176n 

De Ferrariis, Antonio “il Galateo” 219, 222 


Dellaportas, Leonardos 
Del Tufo (family) 223 
Del Tufo, Giovanni, Marquis of Lavello 
Democritus 139,140 


3741 


214 


465 


Demosthenes 54, 73, 81, ggn, 107, 328, 362 

Diana, Francesco 61n 

Di Falco, Benedetto 218, 219 

Dio Chrysostom 48 

Diodorus Siculus 48,98 

Diogenes Laertius 98 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus 61, 70, 75, 178 

Dionysius Periegetes 73n, 316 

Dionysius Thrax 82, 364n 

Dioscorides see Pedanius Dioscorides 

Dolce, Lodovico 164 

Dolphin, Pietro 157, 158n, 159, 166, 177, 196 

Donado, Francesco 329 

Doni, Maddalena 240n 

Donos, Andreas 376-393 passim 

Donos, Joannes 378, 379n, 387n 

Ducas, Demetrius 322n, 323, 324, 325 

Dürer, Albrecht 243, 244n 

Egnazio, Giovan Battista 328, 329, 330, 336, 
341 

Eirene, Sebastocratorissa 391 


Elsheimer, Adam 236η, 237n 

Eparco (family) 184n 

Epictetus 187 

Eratosthenes 121, 191n 

Este, Alfonso rd; Duke of Ferrara 319, 347n, 
348 

Este, Anna d’ 348n 


Este, Ercole 11 d’, Duke of Ferrara  347n, 348 
Este, Ippolito d; Cardinal 348n 


Este, Isabella d, 291π 
Este, Leonello d' 348n 
Estienne, Charles 6n 


Estienne, Henri (Henricus Stephanus) 

Estienne, Robert (Robertus Stephanus) 

Euclid 58, 59, 60, 173n, 313, 376n 

Eugenicus, John 80, δι, 82, 108 

Euripides 61, 62, 73, 156n, 165, 176, 182, 218, 
221 


gin 
9,10 


Eusebius of Caesarea 182 

Eustathius of Thessalonike 112, 253, 254n, 
255, 256, 257, 261, 262, 263, 264, 272n 

Eutocius of Ascalon 191n 


Fabricius, Johann Albert 312 
Falconi, Marcantonio delli 218 
Farnese, Odoardo 175 


Fausto, Vettor 311-341 passim 


466 


Favorino, Guarino (Varino) of Camerino 
252n 

Featherstone, Henry 376 

Fedeli, Vincenzo 4341 

Federico of Montefeltro 36 

Ferdinand (Ferrante) 11 of Aragon, King of 

Naples 214, 216 

Fernández de Heredia, Juan 74 

Ferrandino see Ferdinand 11 of Aragon 

Festus, Sextus Pompeius 92n, 97 

Ficino, Marsilio 120-148 passim 

Filelfo, Francesco 36, 59, 60, 68n, 69n, 70, 
72n, 80, 82, 84, 85, 88, nin 

Filelfo, Gianmario 333n 

Firmicus Maternus, Julius 70, 142n 

Flavius Josephus, Titus 46n, 48 

Forestus, Joannes Brixianus 359, 360 

Forteguerri, Scipione 362 

Foscarini, Sebastian 329 

Francesco da Castiglione 
67n 

Francesco da Monte San Savino 

Franciotti, Giorgio 6on 

Francis 1, King of France gn, 226, 331, 340 

Freytag, Friedrich Gotthilf 311 

Frosini, Frasia de’ 179 

Fulgentius, Flavius Planciades 114 


54, 56n, 57n, 59, 


161, 162 


Gabriel, scribe 223 

Gaddi (family) 176 

Gaffurio, Franchino 64 

Galen 48,221 

Galilei, Galileo 9191, 327 

Gallicus, Ioannes see Ioannes Gallicus 

Gambara, Veronica 225, 226, 230, 238, 239 

Garamond, Claude 9-10n 

Garatone, Cristoforo 3,109, 386n 

Gaza, Theodore x, 2, 57, 58n, 60, 70, 75, 76n, 
119, 144, 145, 168n, 174n, 176n, 188, 269n, 
271N, 342, 343, 348, 352, 354, 358, 393 

Gelen, Sigmund 16n 

Gellius, Aulus 91, 83, 233n, 314n, 317, 321n 

George of Alexandria 221 

George of Trebizond 
George 

Georgius deMantua 69 

Gerlach, Stephen 359n 

Gian Pietro da Lucca 60, 61, 62, 65, 66, 68n, 
69n, 70, 72, 73, 74 75, 76, 78 


see Trapezuntius, 
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Giberto x, Earl of Correggio 225 

Giocondo, Giovanni 318, 321 

Giocondo, Lisa del (Mona Lisa) 

Giovanna da Piacenza, Abbess 
243 

Giovanni of Arezzo 51n 

Giovio, Paolo 242n 

Girard of Patras 68, 70, 71, 73, 74, 109n 

Giunta, Filippo 385n 

Giustinian, Leonardo 3, 64n 

Gomez de Castro, Alvaro 322n, 323n 

Gonzaga (family) 55, 70, 74 

Gonzaga, Carlo 69n, 75, 77 

Gonzaga, Cecilia 69 

Gonzaga, Gianfrancesco, Marquis of Mantua 
54, 60, 75 

Gonzaga, Gian Lucido 60 

Gonzaga, Ludovico 111, Marquis of Mantua 
55» 77 

Goro, Prior of Santa Croce 

Gregoropoulos, George 
187n, 189, 190n, 191 

Gregoropoulos, John 183, 377n 

Gregoropoulos, Manuel 183, 185, 186, 189 

Gregory, priest 377n 

Gregory of Corinth 175, 381, 383, 386, 387 

Gregory of Nazianzus 217 

Griffolini, Francesco 10m, 270n 

Gritti, Andrea, Doge of Venice 

Guarini (family) 348, 350n 

Guarini, Alessandro the Elder 347, 348, 349n 

Guarini, Battista 29, 30, 348, 368 

Guarini, Guarino (Veronese) 3, 28, 29, 31, 32, 
37, 57n, 68Η, 70, 82, 87, 88, 137, 344, 348, 
349, 350, 353, 358, 367, 368 

Guido of Arezzo 63 

Guillé de Brocar, Anrao 322n, 323, 324 

Guzmán, Hernán de Nufiez | see Nufiez de 
Guzmán, Hernán 


239, 240n 
228, 229, 230, 


65n, 73, 76n 
178, 183, 184, 185, 186, 


313n 


Harley, Edward, Earl of Oxford 176 

Harley, Robert, Earl of Oxford 176 
Henricus de Alemania, copyist 69 

Henry vii, King of England 340 
Hephaestion 383n 

Herbert, William, 111 Earl of Pembroke 376 


Hermes Trismegistus 221, 223 
Hermippus 99n 
Hermogenes 57n, δι, 178 
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Herodian 185n, 188, 190n, 195 

Herodianus, Aelius 81, 94, 97, 380n 

Herodotus 61, 82, 108, 109, 110, 111, 173n 

Herodotus (Pseudo-) 66, 267n 

Hesiod 61, 73, 81, 1n, 12Η, 113, 114, 115, 119, 
330, 38on 

Hesychius 49, 50, 97, 173 

Hippocrates 237n 

Hironimo da Ca’ Tajapietra 329 

Homer 27, 34n, 46, 54, 71, 73, 80, 81, 101n, 102, 
103, 105, 111, 112N, 113, 114N, 115, 119, 169n, 
173N, 225, 228, 229n, 230, 232, 234, 242, 
251, 253, 254N, 255, 257n, 261, 262, 263, 
264, 265n, 266, 267n, 268n, 269, 270, 317 

Horace 137 

Hugutio of Pisa 89n 

Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester 75 


Ion, tragic poet 138n 

Ioannes Carturiensis see Ioannes Gallicus 

Ioannes Gallicus (Legrense) of Namur 62, 
63, 64 

Ioannes Mantuanus see Ioannes Gallicus 

Iohannes de Alemania 69 

Isabella, Queen of Castile 

Isidore of Kiev, Cardinal 

Isidore of Seville 85,90 

Isocrates 61, 73, 74, 81, 169n, 173n, 2511 


322n 
82, uon, 16n, 117 


Jacopo (Filippo Foresti) da Bergamo 116 

Jacopo da San Cassiano (Iacobus Cremonen- 
sis) 59,60, 61n 

Jerome, Saint 322n 

John Chrysostom 48, 119, 162, 177, 178 

John of Damascus 217 

John of Ferrara (Johannes Ferrariensis) 

John Philoponus 217, 221 

John the Baptist, Saint 52 

John the Evangelist, Saint 

John the Grammarian 320 

Julian, Roman Emperor 66, 67, 70 

Julian of Laodicea 221 

Julius 11, Pope (Giuliano della Rovere) 

Juvenal 338n 


346 


162, 177, 344, 346n 


3470 


Komatas, George (Alexandrou) 
Kurzbéck, Joseph ιο 


187n 


Lachmann, Karl 121 


467 


Lactantius 36n, 227 

Landino, Cristoforo 141n 

Lapacci de’ Rimbertini, Bartolomeo 3 

La Rouge, Francois 326n 

Lascaris, Constantine X, 2, 5, 6, 34, 35n, 37, 
184, 186, 191n, 193, 194, 195, 196, 334, 342, 
346n, 351, 352, 353, 354, 355, 356n, 357, 
358, 363, 365, 366, 367, 368n, 378, 384, 
388, 389, 390, 392, 393 

Lascaris, Giovanni Ettore Maria 328 

Lascaris, Janus 156n, 181, 182, 195, 213, 220, 
223, 251, 252, 253n, 263, 320n 

Lascaris, Nicolaus 5 

Lascaris, Theodore see Theodore 11 Ducas 
Lascaris 

Lenzi, Lorenzo 175 

Leo x, Pope (Giovanni di Lorenzo de’ Medici) 
227, 228n, 251, 252, 320n, 323n, 328n, 

3470 

Leonardi, Giovan Giacomo 340 

Leonardo da Vinci 227, 239, 240, 241n, 243 

Leoniceno, Niccolò see Niccolò Leoniceno 

Leonico Tomeo, Niccolò 270n, 327n 

Libanius 81,165 

Livy 70,78 

Lombardi, Gian Battista “dei Marchesini” 
226, 227, 230, 237 

Loredan, Lorenzo 191n 

Louis x11, King of France 

Loukaris, Cyril 373n 

Lucan 338n 

Lucian 170η, 320, 328 

Lucy Saint 239n 

Ludovico da Strassoldo 

Lycophron 61, 96n, 167, 187, 191, 251n 

Lycurgus 31 

Lydus, John Laurentius 221 

Lygizos, Michael 178, 377n, 385, 386, 387n, 
393n 


318n, 348n 


109, 12Η, 113N 


Macrobius 235, 236 

Maffei, Raffaele 270n 

Maggi, Lucilio (Philalteus) 314 

Maiorano, Niccolò  n5n, 263n, 272n 

Malatesta, Cleofe 70 

Malatesta, Paola 69, 70 

Manfredi, Bartolomeo 64n 

Manuel 1 Comnenus, Byzantine Emperor 
391 


468 


Manuzio, Aldo 137,156, 173n, 183, 321, 322n, 
324, 325, 332, 334, 342n, 346n, 362 

Manuzio, Paolo 360 

Marastoni, Battista 226 

Margounios, Maximos 

Marin, Antonio 78 

Marsuppini, Carlo 80, 88, 99, 106, 111n, 119 

Martial 338n 

Maserio, Gerolamo 313, 316, 317, 318n 

Mausolus, King of Caria 233n 

Mazzocchi, Giovanni 350 

Mazzola (Mazzoli), Girolamo Francesco 

Maria see Parmigianino 

Mazzola (Mazzoli), Michele 226n 

Mazzola (Mazzoli), Pier Ilario | 226n 

Maximus (Pseudo-) 185, 186n, 191n 

Medici, de’ (family) 125, 195, 220, 251n, 263, 
331 

Medici, Cosimo de’ 

Medici, Cosimo I de’ 
Medici 

Medici, Giovanni de’ 
x, Pope 

Medici, Lorenzo de’ (the Magnificent) 65n, 
124, 137, 141, 145, 193N, 220 

Medici, Luchino de’ 75 

Melanchton, Philip 342 

Menander 337 

Mendoza y Bovadilla, Francisco de 
166n, 175 

Mercurio da Careggio 141n 

Metrophanes, Metropolitan of Caesarea 
359n 

Michael Syncellus 381, 387 

Michelangelo see Buonarroti, Michelangelo 

Miscomini, Antonio 124n 

Mocenigo, Andrea 329 

Moerbeke, Willem van 

Moleti, Giuseppe 327 

Molin, Alvise da 328 

Mona Lisa see Giocondo, Lisa del 

Morosini, Mario 179n 

Moschopoulos, Manuel 1-10 passim, 81, 
85, 112n, 184, 342, 3570, 361, 363, 364, 
367, 380n, 381, 385, 387n, 390, 392, 
393 

Moschos, George 157,175 

Mula, Antonio da 329 

Musaeus 380n 


3730, 379 


6on, 116, 125, 141, 142 
see Cosimo 1 de’ 


175N, 193n; see also: Leo 


164, 


ugn 
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Musurus, Marcus 137, 155, 1811, 182, 313, 320, 
321, 327, 340, 362n, 3770 

Muzio, Gerolamo 341 

Navagero, Andrea 314, 321, 330 

Nebrija, Antonio de 323 

“Nechepso” 

Nepos, Cornelius 

Nerli, Bernardo 

Nerli, Nerio 169 

Nicander 221 

Niccoli, Niccolò 64, 65, 66, 67n, 125 

Niccolò 11 “il Postumo”, Count of Correggio 
225, 226 

Niccolò Leoniceno (da Lonigo) 
348, 349n 

Nicholas v, Pope (Tommaso Parentucelli da 

Sarzana) 50, 79, 80η, 85n, 98, uon, Π1Π, 

112N, 115, 116, 117n, 118, 119 

Nicholas of Cues see Cusanus, Nicolaus 

Nicholas of Drenopolis, Bishop 74 

Nicholas of Otranto (Nectarius, Abbot of 

Casole) 

Nicomachus of Gerasa 65 

Nonnus of Panopolis 160n 

Numa Pompilius, King of Rome 31 

Nufiez Coronel, Paulo 323 

Nufiez de Guzman, Hernan (el Pinciano) 
323, 324N 


221 
see Cornelius Nepos 
169 


64, 334n, 


221, 222n 


Odo, Pietro da Montopoli u2n 
Ognibene da Lonigo see Bonisoli, Ognibene 
Oppian 81 
Orion 50 
Orpheus (Pseudo-) 
Orsini, Fulvio 175 
Ovid 50, 72, 98n, 164, 268n, 336, 337, 


338 


34n, 86, 115, ug 


Páez de Castro, Juan 164n 
Palaeologus, Theodore, Despot of Morea 
70 

Paleocapa, Constantine 328 
Pallavicino Sanvitale, Laura 
Palmieri, Mattia 109 
Panaetius of Rhodes 
Paniciato, Nicola 
Pannartz, Arnold 
Pannonius, Janus 
Papiri(an)us 92 


230, 238, 239 


138 
3470 
137n 
143n 
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Parentucelli, Tommaso da Sarzana see 
Nicholas v, Pope 

Parmigianino (Girolamo Francesco Maria 

Mazzola) 226n,244n 

Parrhasius, Aulus Janus (Giovan Paolo Parisio) 
213, 214, 251, 317, 318, 319, 320 

Parthenius, grammarian 13n 

Pasqualigo, Lorenzo 178n 

Patizeithes (Magus) 110 

Paul, Saint 120 

Paul of Middleburg 141η 

Paul of Perugia (Paulus Perusinus) 

Paul 111, Pope (Alessandro Farnese) 

Pausanias 267n 

Pelacani, Biagio 54, 58, 62 

Pedanius Dioscorides 117 

Perotti, Niccolò 122, 346n, 367, 368n 

Peter the Cretan, copyist 65, 66, 67, 68, 69n 

Peter of Candia see Philargis, Petros 

“Petosiris” 221 

Petrarca, Francesco 

Petreus, Nicolaus 

Phidias 

Philargis, Petros (Antipope Alexander v) 

Philo of Alexandria 48 

Philostratus, Lucius Flavius 48,189 

Photius, Byzantine Patriarch 49, 97 

Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni 
142, 143, 144, 244n 

Pigas, Meletios 373n 

Pierozzi, Antonino 54n 

Pietro da Bibbiena 161 

Pietro da Portico 156-196 passim, 374n 

Pilatus Leontius 42n, n2n, 262n, 374 

Pindar 73, 81, 236n, 271n, 321, 330, 332, 380n 

Pisani, Giovanni 78 

Pisani, Zorzi 329 

Planudes, Maximus 50, 71, δι, 189, 362 

Platina, Bartolomeo 55, 57n, 59n, 67, 

73 

27, 48, 56, 63, 120, 124, 125, 127, 138, 139, 

140, 141, 142, 143, 146, 147, 221, 229N, 234, 

235, 242 

Pliny (Pseudo-) see Cornelius Nepos 

Plotinus 123, 124, 125n, 126, 127, 128n, 129, 130, 
131, 132, 133, 134, 136, 139, 141, 142, 145, 
147 

Plutarch 27, 31, 46, 54, 68, 74, 75, 77, 78, 80, 
82n, 115, 236n, 267n, 319, 324 


115n 
228n 


121, 122 
216, 217, 218 

224, 242 

373 


120, 122, 141, 


Plato 


469 


Plutarch (Pseudo-) 65,66 

Polani, Hironimo 329 

Polenton (Rizzi), Sicco 108n 

Poliziano, Angelo (Angelo Ambrogini of 

Montepulciano) 72, 121, 122, 130, 136, 137, 

144, 145, 173, 194, 195, 196, 255n, 2611, 
263n, 268n, 269n 

Pollux, Julius gon, 95, 98, 116, 117, 171, 172n, 
173n 

Ponte, Nicolò da 329 

Ponticus Virunius (Ludovico da Ponte) 

Porphyry 65, u2n, 126, 145, 147, 217 

Pozzo Toscanelli, Paolo dal 141 

Prendilacqua, Francesco 55, 59n, 60, 67, 76, 
7m 

Priscian 83, 84, 85, 87, 89, 90n, 91, 92 

Probus, Aemilius see Aemilius Probus 

Proclus 

Prodromos, Theodore 
391, 392 

Proxenus ugn 

Psellus, Michael 119 

Ptolemaeus Chennus  256-257n 

Ptolemy 61, 65, 221, 227 

Ptolemy 111 Euergetes, King of Egypt 

Pungileoni, Luigi 

Pythagoras 63, 98n, 313n 


350 


ΠΠ, 113, 221, 376n 
381, 384, 385, 388, 390, 


191n 
225, 229n, 242 


Quintilian 56n, 83, 106n, 338 


Quintilianus, Aristides see Aristides 
Quintilianus 

Quintus of Smyrna 18on 

Rambaldoni, Vittorino see Vittorino 


Rambaldoni 
Ramos de Pareja, Bartolomé 63, 64 
Ramusio, Giovan Battista 314, 330 
Ramusio, Paolo 312, 316, 340-341 
Rangone, Ginevra 
Raphael (Raffaello Sanzio) 239n, 241n 
Razzi, Silvano 161,162 
Redi, Francesco 176 
Redi, Francesco Saverio 
Regio, Raphael 329, 341 
Renée of France, Duchess of Ferrara 348n 
Rhousotas, Immanuel 
Riccardi (family) 175 
Rinuccio of Arezzo 374n 
Ripa, Luca 347n 


230, 240n 


176 


1751, 176n 


470 


Robert of Anjou, King of Naples and Jerusa- 
lem Ίδη 
Rossi, Roberto de’ 27 


Sabeo, Fausto 15n 

Saccano, Ludovico 93, 34n 

Sacchi, Bartolomeo 56n 

Sacco, Catone 59, 60 

Sachlikis, Stephanos 374n 

Sagomalas (Zygomalas), John 358-368 
passim 

Sallust 338n 

Salmasius, Claudius see Saumaise, Claude 

Salutati, Coluccio 26, 27, 74 

Salvini, Antonio Maria  158n, 167, 168n, 169, 
174n, 176n 

Sannazaro, Jacopo 215, 314, 317, 318, 319, 320 

Sansovino (Tatti da S.), Francesco 336n 

Sanvitale, Galeazzo, Count of Fontanellato 


244n 

Sanuto (Sanudo), Marin the Younger 329, 
330, 340 

Sassolo da Prato 54, 56η, 57, 58, 59, 62, 63, 
66, 69n 

Saumaise, Claude 121 

Savonarola, Girolamo 239n 

Sbarri, Manno 243n 

Scheliermacher, Friedrich D.E. 146,147 

Schlegel, Karl Wilhelm Friedrich 146 

Scholarios, George Gennadios 33n, δι, 82, 


168n, 184n, 190, 191n, 379n 
Scipione, Baldassarre 326 
Scoutariotes, John 33, 35, 36, 37, 38n, 125, 127 
Seneca, Lucius Annaeus, the Elder 136-137, 
137n 


Seneca, Lucius Annaeus, the Younger 338n 


Servius 83, 95, 102, 108, 18n 
Servos, Andreas  377n 
Silenus of Chios 256n 


Simplicius 169, 173n, 187 

Sixtus Iv, Pope (Francesco della Rovere) 
n5n, 117n 

Soardi, Lazaro de 321 

Socrates 138, 235, 236 

Solon 68n 

Sophocles 73, 81, 93, 94, 117n, 155, 156, 170n, 
181, 182, 188 

Souliardos, Michael 182 
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Sozomen of Pistoia 29, 30n, 35n 

Statius, Publius Papinius 72, 102, 160n, 255n 
Stephanos, copyist 59n 

Stephanus see Estienne 

Stephanus de Vincentia 69 

Stephanus of Byzantium 172 

Stiso, Sergio of Zollino 213-223 passim 
Stojkovich, John of Ragusa 82, 108, 17n, 


386n 
Strategos, Caesar 155,182, 186n 
Strozzi (family) 76n, 80 


Strozzi, Niccolò 334n 

Strozzi, Onofrio (Nofri) di Palla 76n 

Strozzi, Palla 76n 

Su(i)das 68, 95, 96n, 97, 169n, 173, 251n 

Syagrus 255 

Symeonachis John 374n 

Synesius 61 

Sweynheym, Konrad 137n 

Tafuri, Matteo 

Tasselli, Luigi 

Terence 314, 316n, 321, 336, 337, 338 

TeucerofBabylon 221 

Theocritus 61, 73, 81, 117, 118n, 119, 320 

Theodore 11 Ducas Lascaris, Emperor of 

Nicaea 391 

Theodosius of Alexandria 
387n, 390 

Theognis 267n 

Theophrastus 178 

Theopompus ggn 

Theotokopoulos, Dominikos (El Greco) 
373n 

Thomas Aquinas, Saint 
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